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“ We might say that the words which we did not understand were derived 
from the barbarians. Some of them might in reality be so ; and it might 
also be the case that, owing to the lapse of time, the earliest forms were 
unfavorable: for, as a result of the circulation of words in all parts of 
tho world, it would not be at all strange if the ancient language, as com- 
pared with the modem, was in no respect different horn the speech of the 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION . 1 


My primary object in this volume, as in its predecessor, 
has been to produce a work which may assist the re- 
searches of those Hindus who desire to investigate 
critically the origin and history of- their nation, and of 
their national literature, religion, and institutions ; and 
may facilitate the operations of those European teachers 
whose business it is to communicate to the Hindus the 
results of modem inquiry on the various subjects here 
examined.* The book (as will at once be apparent to 
the Oriental scholar) is, for the most part, either a com- 
pilation, or, at the least, founded on the labours of 
others ; but while my principal aim has been to furnish 
the reader with a summary of the results of preceding 
inquiries, my plan has, at the same time, rendered it 
necessary for me occasionally to institute fresh researches 
in different directions for the further elucidation of par- 
ticular points which were touched upon in the course 

1 [This Preface is now reprinted with hardly any alteration, excepting 
such as has been rendered necessary by the difference in the numbers of 
the pages in which the several topics arc treated, and by some additions 
and omissions.] 

8 This peculiarity in the object of the treatise will account to the Euro- 
pean scholar for the introduction of many details which would otherwise 
have been quite superfluous. 
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of my argument. In this way I may have succeeded 
in contributing a small proportion of original matter to 
the discussion of some of the interesting topics which 
have come under review. 

The obligations under which I lie to the different 
authors, whose labours have furnished the chief mate- 
rials of the volume, have been, in most instances, so fully 
acknowledged in detail in the following pages, that it 
is not necessary for me to allude to them here more par- 
ticularly. I must, however, refer to the assistance which 
I have derived from the French version of the Bigvcda 
by M. Langlois, which, with his index, has directed my 
attention to various .important passages in the later 
books, which I was then enabled to study in the original. 

Though a small portion only of the present volume 
consists of “ Sanskrit texts,” which in some parts are 
altogether wanting, and in others but thinly scattered, 
( apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto ) I have not con- 
sidered it necessary to abandon the old title, but it has 
been slightly modified. 

Although some idea of the object and contents of the 
volume may be gained from a perusal of the introduc- 
tory statement of its plan (in pp. 1—3), and from the 
table at the close of this Preface, it may conduce to the 
convenience of those readers who, before entering on a 
perusal of the work, desire to obtain a more precise con- 
ception of the course of the discussion, and of the process 
by which I have sought to establish my conclusions, if 
I subjoin here a brief concatenated summary of the prin- 
cipal topics in order, 

Tho general object of the present Part is to prove 
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that the Hindus were not indigenous in India, hut have 
immigrated into that country from Central Asia, where 
their ancestors at one time formed one community with 
the progenitors of the Persians, Greeks, Romans, Ger- 
mans, etc.’ In order to establish this result, I have 
sought to show that Sanskrit, the original language of 
the Hindus, exhibits undeniable marks of close affinity 
to the ancient languages of the other races just men- 
tioned; and that the earliest religion, and mythology 
also, of India are connected with those of Persia by 
various points of contact and resemblance. Having ad- 
duced evidence on both these heads, and argued that 
these facts imply a common origin of the nations in 
question, and their subsequent dispersion from one com- 
mon centre towards the different regions in which they 
ultimately settled ; I endeavour to fortify the conclusions 
to which we are thus conducted by demonstrating that, 
in the earliest ages of their history, the ancestors of the 
Hindus appear to have occupied only the north-western 
comer of Hindustan ; and that, while they were con- 
nected on the one hand by affinities of language and 
religion with the nations of the west, they were on the 
other hand distinguished, both by language and by insti- 
tutions, from certain other tribes with whom they came 
into collision as they advanced across the north of India, 
and afterwards diffused themselves to the south of the 
peninsula : for if we find that the Hindus originally pos- 
sessed only the Panjab, the presumption (derived from 

8 [This proposition has been so far modified in the second edition that 
I now only insist on at least one of the elements in the ancestry of the 
Hindus having belonged to the Indo-European stock.] 
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other considerations) that they immigrated from the 
north-west, becomes strengthened; and if, again, on 
their advance to the south-east, they encountered tribes 
with a different language and religion, already in occu- 
pation of those tracts, the probability that they did not 
grow up in India, alongside of these alien tribes, acquires 
additional force. 

In order to obtain a basis for carrying out the philo- 
logical portion of this argument, viz., for comparing the 
original language of the Hindus with those of the Per- 
sians, Greeks, and Latins, it became necessary for me to 
prove that the Sanskrit, which is now a learned language 
only, was at one time spoken by the ancestors of the 
Hindus. This I have attempted to do in the First 
Chapter (pp. 4—214), by showing in detail that the 
original Sanskrit idiom has undergone a long series of 
gradual mutations, of which we now see the ultimate 
result in the modern vernacular dialects of the north of 
India. The method which I have adopted to exhibit 
this has been to begin (Section i., pp. 4—11) with the 
existing spoken dialects, Urdu, Hindi, Mahratti, etc., 
and to show what the elements are of which they are 
composed, viz., (1) pure Sanskrit, (2) modified Sanskrit, 
(3) Desya or aboriginal non-Sanskrit words, and (4) 
words derived from Arabic and Persian. The fourth 
element is the latest which they have acquired,.; and 
dates only from the Mahomedan invasion; wqfhile the 
second and third (in a more or less different Inform) are 
common to them with the Prakrits, or older verlMacular 
dialects, out of which they grew. 

In the succeeding sections (ii.— vii., pp. 11-12$- j) an 
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account is given of these earlier vernaculars, viz. (l) the 
Prakrits, of which specimens are to be found in the 
different Hindu dramas, and which seem to have existed 
as spoken dialects, at least from the commencement of 
the Christian era, until they became merged in the 
modem vernaculars; (2) the Pali, or sacred language 
of the Buddhist books of Ceylon and Burmah, which 
appears to represent one of the provincial dialects of 
northern India existing at the time when Buddhism 
began to be propagated in the sixth century b.c., and 
exhibits to us the popular speech of that region at a 
somewhat earlier stage than the dramatic Prakrits ; (3) 
the dialects (nearly contemporaneous with the Pali) 
which are employed in the rock and pillar inscriptions 
of Asoka; and (4) the singular dialect or jargon em- 
ployed in the Gathas or metrical portions of the Buddhist 
chronicles of northern India. In this portion of the 
work some comparative tables are introduced, which 
exhibit (a) the relations ( i.e . the points of resemblance 
and of difference) between the modem vernaculars, 
Hindi, and MahrattI, and the dramatic Prakrits, and 
show how the two former have been formed by a modifi- 
cation of all the various elements of the latter, just as 
they (the older Prakrits) in their turn have sprung up 
(if we except a small non-Sanskritic residuum) from the 
gradual decomposition of the Sanskrit; ( b ) the forms 
which are common to the dramatic Prakrits, and the 
Pali, as well as those points in which they vary, and 
which demonstrate that the Pali diverges considerably 
less from the Sanskrit than the Prakrits do, and must 
consequently be more ancient than they; and (c) the 
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relation in which, the rock inscriptions stand to the Pali. 
In Section viii. (pp. 128—144) the conclusion is drawn 
that, as the vernacular speech of India, as far back as 
we are able to trace it, has been undergoing a continual 
series of mutations, and as the older the form is in 
which we find it existing, the nearer it approaches to 
the Sanskrit in its words and its grammatical inflec- 
tions, — it must at some period a little further back 
have entirely merged in Sanskrit, and have been iden- 
tical with it. Thus Sanskrit having been once the same 
with the oldest language of northern India, must at that 
period have been a vernacular tongue. After some 
speculations on the history of the Sanskrit language and 
its mutations, some further arguments,— drawn partly 
from the parallel case of Latin (which though once a 
spoken tongue, was ultimately lost in its derivative 
dialects, Italian, etc.), and partly from certain pheno- 
mena in Indian literature, or notices occurring in Indian 
authors,— are adduced in Section ix. (pp. 144—160) in 
support of the position that Sanskrit was once a verna- 
cular language, and that the Yedic hymns were com- 
posed in the same dialect which their authors habitually 
spoke. I then go on to argue further (Section x., pp. 
161—214) that as Sanskrit was once a spoken tongue, 
it must in its earlier stages have been exposed to all the 
mutations to which all spoken languages are subject. 
That such has actually been the case, is clear from a 
comparison of the oldest Sanskrit, that of the Yedic 
hymns, with the form which it took in the later litera- 
ture, and which (as it became exempt from further 
modifications by ceasing to be popularly spoken) it has 
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continued ever after to retain. As, however, the dis- 
tinction which is here drawn between the older and the 
more recent literature may he disputed by the Hindu 
student, I have considered it necessary to adduce proof 
of the assertion that the Vedic hymns are the oldest of 
all the Indian writings ; and with this view to ascend 
by gradual steps from the most recent commentaries on 
the Yeda, through the Nirukta, the Brahmanas, etc., to 
the hymn-collections, pointing out that each of these 
classes of works presupposes one of the others to have 
preceded it in regular order, and that such methods were 
employed by the commentators for the interpretation of 
the hymns as to prove that much of their language was 
already obsolete or obscure, and that consequently their 
priority in time to the very oldest of their expositors 
must have been very considerable. To complete the 
survey of the subject, I further show that there is a 
difference in the ages of the several Yedas (the Rik, 
Yajush, and Atharvan) themselves, as well as between the 
different portions of each, as is distinctly evidenced by 
their contents (see also pp. 446, ff.). The superior an- 
tiquity of the Yedas to the other Indian writings is next 
proved by a statement of the differences discoverable 
between the religious systems of these two classes of 
works, the nature- worship of the Yedas supplying the 
original germ out of which the Puranic mythology was 
slowly developed with innumerable modifications. The 
greater age of the Yedas is then shown by comparing a 
number of their grammatical forms with those of the 
later Sanskrit. Finally, I revert to the conclusion before 
indicated, that the language in which the Yedic hymns 
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were composed can have been no other than the ver- 
nacular speech which was employed by the rishis and 
their contemporaries, as it is quite inconceivable that in 
that early age, when 'the refinements of grammar were 
unkn own, there could have existed any learned language 
distinct from the ordinary dialect of the people. 

Having thus shown cause for believing that Sanskrit, 
the original speech of the early Hindus (or Indo-Arians), 
was at one time a spoken language, and consequently 
liable, like all other spoken languages, to continual 
mutations in its earliest ages, and having by this means 
paved the way for proving that it is descended from one 
common mother with the ancient languages of the other 
Indo-European races, to which it exhibits the most 
striking family resemblance ; — I proceed, in the Second 
Chapter (pp. 215—857), to produce the evidence which 
comparative philology furnishes of this resemblance, and 
to argue from the affinity of languages a community of 
origin between the different nations by which they were 
spoken. I then go on to bring forward the further 
grounds, supplied by comparative mythology and by 
other considerations, for supposing that the ancestors of 
the Hindus* belonged to the same great family as the 
Persians, Greeks, Komans, etc., which had its original 
seats in Central Asia, and that, on the dispersion, in 
various directions, of the different branches of that 
ancient family, the Indo-Arians immigrated into Hindus- 
tan from the north-west. The following are some of 
the details of this process of proof : In Section i. (pp. 
217—228), a few simple remarks on comparative philo- 

4 [See note 3, p. ix.] 
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logy are premised, in which it is shown now, by a com- 
parison of their roots and structure, languages can be 
distributed into different families, of which the several 
members have a more or less close affinity to each other, 
while they have little or no resemblance to the members 
of any other family. This is illustrated by a compara- 
tive table, in which it is shown that while Sanskrit has 
in many of its words a strong similarity to Persian, it 
has scarcely any to Arabic; and by some other par- 
ticulars. Section ii. (pp. 228—267) supplies detailed 
evidence of the affinities of Sanskrit with the Zend, 
Greek, and Latin, consisting, first, of comparative lists 
of words belonging to those languages which correspond 
with each other both in sound and sense ; and secondly, 
of illustrations of the resemblances between those lan- 
guages in their modes of inflection, as well as in the 
formation of words. As, however, the mutual differ- 
ences which these languages also exhibit, might be 
urged as disproving the inference of their derivation 
from a common source, it is shown how, in the course 
of time, different branches of the same original tongue 
have an inevitable tendency to diverge more and more 
from the primitive type, both by modifying their old 
elements, and by assimilating new: and it is further 
pointed out that it is precisely those parts of a language 
which are the most primitive and essential in which the 
different Indo-European tongues coincide, while those 
in which they differ are such as would grow up after 
the nations which spoke them had been separated, and 
had become exposed to the action of diverse influences, 
physical, intellectual and moral. But as, admitting the 
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resemblances between these languages, a Hindu might feel 
disposed to draw the conclusion that Sanskrit is the source 
of all the other kindred tongues, instead of being derived 
together with them from an older language, the common 
parent of them all, — to obviate this erroneous inference, 
it is next shown that the whole grammatical character 
of Greek and Latin is that of independent languages; 
that in this respect they differ entirely from the Indian 
Prakrits (which have evidently resulted from the decom- 
position of Sanskrit), and that they even contain various 
forms which are older than those of the Sanskrit ; while 
the greater part of their vocabulary is different. The 
same considerations apply, though not so strongly, to 
Zend. In Section iii. (pp. 2 G 7— 278) the inference is 
drawn that affinity in language implies affinity in race; 6 
and that, therefore, the ancestors of the Hindus must at 
one time have lived in the same country, as a part of 
one and the same community, with the forefathers of 
the Persians, Greeks, and Homans. In such a case as 
is here supposed, those branches of the original nation 
which separated earliest from the others, would in after- 
times exhibit the fewest points of resemblance in lan- 
guage and institutions to the rest, while those which 
remained longest together would show in all respects 
the closest mutual affinities. In Section iv. (pp. 279— 
286) it is argued that there is no objection* arising 
from physiological considerations, i.e. from colour or 

e [In this second edition, this proposition is modified. I only affirm 
now that affinity in language affords some presumption of affinity in race.] 

6 [This assertion is in the 2nd edition changed into an inquiry whether 
there is any objection.] 
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bodily structure, to classing the Hindus among the 
Indo-European races. Section v. (pp. 287 — 300) ex- 
hibits the grounds which exist for supposing that the 
ancestors of the Indians and Iranians (or Persians) con- 
tinued to form one community after the other kindred 
tribes had separated from them, and departed to distant 
regions. These grounds are, first, the closer affinity 
which subsists between Zend, the language of tho 
ancient Persians, and Sanskrit (of which some illustra- 
tions are furnished) ; secondly, the fact that both nations 
in former times applied to themselves the appellation 
of Arya ; and, thirdly, the nearer and more numerous 
coincidences which are discoverable between the early 
mythologies of the two peoples, of which some details 
are adduced. From this more intimate affinity between 
the Indians and Persians, independent as both are of 
each other in their origin and development (see also 
pp. 312—317), a strong confirmation is derived to the 
general conclusion (deduced mainly from language) of 
the common origin of all the nations called Indo- 
European. In Section vi. (pp. 301—306) tho theory 
of Mr. Curzon, that India was the original country of 
the Indo-European races, from which they issued to 
conquer, occupy, and civilize the countries lying to the 
north-west, is stated, together with some of the argu- 
ments by which he supports it. The remarks of Mr. 
Elphinstone, who leaves it undecided whether the 
Hindus were autochthonous or immigrant, aro also 
quoted. In Section vii. (pp. 306—322) I cite the 
opinions of Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Muller, Weber, 
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Spiegel, Renan, and Pictet, who concur in the conclu- 
sion that the cradle of the Indo-European race must 
be sought, not in India, but, as Schlegel, Lassen, and 
Pictet argue, in some central tract, from which the dif- 
ferent branches of this great family could most easily 
have diffused themselves towards the widely-separated 
countries which they eventually occupied; a condition 
which would not be fulfilled by supposing a remote and 
southerly region, such as Hindustan, to be the point 
of departure. Some of these writers draw the same 
inference from the relation in which the Indo-Arians 
stood to the aboriginal tribes whom they encountered 
in India. In opposition to Mr. Curzon, who represents 
the language and religion of India as the sources from 
which those of all the other kindred races issued, Pro- 
fessor Spiegel maintains that the Iranian language and 
mythology, though owning a common origin with, are in 
their development perfectly independent of those of, the 
Indians. In the same section it is further urged ‘that 
as neither the languages nor the mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans are derived from those of the Indo- 
Arians, there is no ground for supposing that the former 
nations emigrated from India at any period whatever. 
Section viii. (pp. 322—329) contains the few passages 
I have been able to discover in the Indian authors which 
may be supposed to embody any reference (in no case, 
it must be confessed, other than a very obscure one) to 
the trans-Himalayan origin of their ancestors. The 
chief of these are the interesting paragraph of the 
Satapatha-brahmana, which contains the legend of the 
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Delude in the oldest form in -which it occurs in any 
Sanskrit work, 7 and some texts relating to the northerly 
region of Uttara Kuru, the Ottorocorras of Ptolemy. 
In Section ix. (pp. 329—384) I have quoted, according 
to the versions of Spiegel and HaUg, the first chapter 
of the Vendidad, which contains the oldest tradition of 
the Persians relative to Airyana-vaejo, the supposed 
primeval abode of their forefathers. Section x. (pp. 335- 
341) discusses the route by which the Aryas immi- 
grated into India. 8 Schlegel and Lassen are of opinion 
that they must have penetrated into India from the west 
by the route of Kabul and across the Indus. Roth and 
Weber also regard the Panjab as the earliest seat of the 
Indo-Arians in Hindustan. In Section xi. (pp. 341— 
357) I have endeavoured to show by quotations from 
the Vedas, that at the period when the hymns were 
composed, the Indians, though not unacquainted with 
the central provinces of northern India, were most 
familiar with the countries bordering on, or beyond, the 
Indus, and the north-western parts of Hindustan gene- 
rally. Prom this fact, and from the testimony of later 
writers to their intercourse with tribes, apparently Arian 
in descent and language, residing in the Panjab and on 
the other side of the Indus, I derive a confirmation of 
the view that the Hindus entered India from the north- 
west. 

In the Third Chapter (pp. 358 — 444) I have sought 

7 [This passage has been omitted in the present edition fbr the reasons 
stated in note 96, p. 323.] 

8 [A sentence referring to an opinion of Professor Benfey subsequently 
altered is here omitted.] 
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to adduce further arguments in support of the same con- 
clusion, (1) from the distinction drawn by the authors 
of the Yedic hymns between their own kinsmen, the 
Aryas, and the tribes differing from them in complexion, 
customs, and religion, whom they designate as Dasyus ; 

(2) from the accounts occurring in the Brahmanas and 
post- Yedic writings, of the gradual advance of the Aryas 
from the north-west of India to the east and south ; and 

(3) from the well-established fact that the south -Indian 
languages are fundamentally different from the Sanskrit, 
and imply a non-Arian origin in the people by whom 
they were originally spoken. Section i. (pp. 359—369) 
contains a selection of passages from the Bigveda, in 
which the Aryas and the Dasyus are distinguished from 
one another, and reference is made to the enmity exist- 
ing between the two. In most (or at least some) of 
these passages, it appears, human enemies and not 
demons must be intended under the appellation of 
Dasyus, as I infer both from the tenor of the texts 
themselves, and because in later writings, the Aitareya- 
brahmana, the Institutes of Manu, etc., this word is 
always applied to barbarous tribes. Section ii. (pp. 
369—396) supplies a further collection -of Yedic texts 
bearing upon the relations of the Aryas and Dasyus, 
and the characteristics of the latter as degraded, dark- 
complexioned, irreligious, neglecters of sacrifice, etc. 
There are, indeed, other texts in which these Dasyus 
are regarded as demons, and this creates a difficulty. 
An attempt is made at the close of the section to ex- 
plain, (1) from the original position of the Aryas, as an 
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invading tribe in a country covered by forests, and from 
the savage character of the aborigines, as well as (2) 
from the lengthened period during which the hymns 
continued to be composed, — how the same appellations 
and epithets might come to be applied to different 
classes of beings, human, ethereal, and demoniacal, in- 
discriminately. In Section iii. (pp. 397—405) I quote 
the well-known passage , from Manu’s Institutes, which 
adverts to the superior sanctity of the country on the 
banks of the Sarasvatl (which is in consequence pre- 
sumed to have been for some time the scat of the most 
distinguished Indian sages, and the locality where the 
Hindu institutions were chiefly developed), and defines 
the limits of the several provinces of Bralimanical India, 
as then recognized. I next adduce a highly interesting 
legend from the Satapatha-brahmana, which narrates 
how the sacred fire (typifying, of course, the sacrificial 
rites of the Brahmans) travelled from the neighbourhood 
of the Sarasvatl eastward, across the river Sadanlra into 
Yideha, or north-Behar. Section iv. (pp. 405—421) 
presents a selection of passages from the great epic 
poem, the Ramayana, descriptive of the Rakshasas or 
gigantic demons by whom the Brahman settlers in 
southern India were oppressed and their rites ob- 
structed, and whose monarch Ravana was vanquished 
and slain by the Indian hero Rama, with the aid of an 
army of monkeys. In these poetic and hyperbolical 
descriptions, it is supposed (by some that) we can dis- 
cern the indistinct outlines of a great movement of the 
Aryas from the Doab southward across the Yindhya 
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range, and their conflicts with the aboriginal tribes of 
the Dekhan, the enemies of the Brahmans and their 
institutions. The epithets applied to the Bakshasas in 
the Bamayana correspond in many respects, it is ob- 
served, with those employed in the Bigveda to charac- 
terize the Dasyus, Bakshasas, and Yatudhanas. Section 
v. (pp. 422—423) contains some Hindu traditions re- 
garding the tribes in the south of the peninsula, which, 
however, are not considered to throw any light on their 
real origin. Section vi. (pp. 423—438) supplies a 
variety of details, derived from Mr. A. D. Campbell’s 
Telugu Grammar (including the important note by Mr. 
F. W. Ellis), and Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian languages, by which it is clearly 
shown that the Tamil, Telugu, Malayalim, and Canarese 
tongues (which are spoken by thirty-one millions of 
people), though, at different periods since the occupation 
of southern India by the Brahmans, they have received 
a large infusion of Sanskrit words, are, nevertheless, 
originally and fundamentally quite distinct from, and 
independent of, that language, and that Tamil com- 
position in particular is regarded by the native authors 
as pure and classical in proportion to its freedom from 
Sanskrit words. In the vii th , and concluding Section 
(pp. 438—444), the results of the preceding sections 
are summed up. From the fact (established both by 
philological considerations, and by the testimony of the 
south-Indian grammarians) that the Dravidian languages 
are essentially distinct from Sanskrit, it is argued that 
the people by whom the former olass of languages were 
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spoken originally (i.e. before the Brabmanical invasion 
of the Dekhan) must have belonged to a race which had 
no affinity to the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas; and could 
not, therefore, as Manu asserts, have been degraded 
Kshatriyas. I then endeavour to show how the results 
obtained in this Chapter, viz., (1) that the Aryas, when 
living in the Panjab, came into conflict with an alien 
race called Dasyus ; (2) that the Aryas can be shown 
from their own books to have at first occupied only the 
north-west of India and then to have advanced gradually 
to the east and south, and last of all to have crossed 
the Vindhya range into the Dekhan ; and (3) that the 
original languages of the south of the peninsula are 
distinct from Sanskrit, — how, I say, these results har- 
monize with, or corroborate, the theory that the Hindus, 
or Indo-Arians, are not autochthonous, but immigrated 
into Hindustan from the north-west. 9 

The Appendix 10 (pp. 445—488), and the “Additions 
and Corrections” contain some further illustrations of 
the subjects discussed in the body of the work, and in a 
few cases supply some modifications of the text which 
closer research has rendered necessary. 

In the notes towards the close of the Volume, and in 
the Appendices, the Sanskrit passages have been printed 
in the Italic character. 11 The system I have followed 
is nearly that of Sir W. Jones. The distinctions be- 
tween some similar letters have not always been very 

9 [See note 3, p. ix.] 

10 [Portions of the Appendix and additions have now been incorporated 
in the earlier part of the volume.] 

11 [In the first edition the Sanskrit was printed in the Nagarl character 
throughout the greater part of the volume.] 
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carefully indicated; but the Sanskrit scholar will have 
no difficulty in determining the words which are in- 
tended. 

Nearly all the Sanskrit texts in this Volume have 
been taken from printed editions. The quotations from 
those parts of the Rigveda which have not yet appeared 
in Professor Muller’s edition, have been copied from 
the MS. copy in my possession, alluded to in the Preface 
to the First Yolume. The quotations from Durgacharya, 
in pp. 166 f. and 173, have been derived from a MS. 
belonging to the East India House. That in p. 204 
was, I believe, extracted from a MS. in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. The two passages from 
Bhaskara Acharya, pp. 161 and 178, were obtained from 
Pandit Bapu Deva of the Benares College. 

I owe it to the kindness of Professor Goldstiicker 
that I am able to adduce the extracts from the Nyaya 
mala vistara, in pp. 53 and 179. 

The work of M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, entitled: 
“Etude sur la Geographie et les Populations Primitives 
du Nordouest de l’Inde d’apres les Hymnes Vediques” 
(which discusses many of the subjects handled in the 
present volume), has only now come into my hands, as 
the last sheet, containing part of the Appendix and the 
“Additions and Corrections,” is passing through the 
press. 

The results at which this author has arrived in his 
valuable and ingenious dissertation, in regard to the 
origin of the Aryas, their immigration into India, and 
the direction of their movements within that country, 
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correspond precisely ■with those which I myself had 
reached. His views on some points of detail on which 
I had adopted a different opinion, tell even more strongly 
than my own in favour of the general conclusions in 
which we both coincide . 13 


12 I allude to his conclusion that the Sarayu referred to in the Veda was 
a river in the Panjab (in support of which he refers to Burnouf’s Bhag. 
Pur. folio ed. p. ii. 455) ; and that the country of the Klkatas must, most 
probably, have been in Kos'ala or Audh, and not in Magadha, or South 
Behar. 

I am happy to learn from M. de Saint-Martin’s work that he intends 
to prosecute further his researches into the ethnography of India 


[Edinburgh, I 860.] 
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In preparing this edition for the press, I am reminded 
how much this volume is indebted to the labours of the 
different authors whose works are quoted in it, viz., 
Buroouf, Lassen, Cowell, Campbell, Ellis, Caldwell, 
Clough, Tumour, Fausboll, Rajendralal Mitra, H. H. 
Wilson, Weber, Muller, Goldstiicker, Roth, Benfey, 
Bopp, Kuhn, A. W. Schlegel, Pictet, Spiegel, Haug, 
Whitney, Windischmann, Langlois, Renan, Curzon, and 
Elphinstone. 

To these names I have now to add those of Messrs. 
Beames, Childers, D’Alwis, Aufrecht, Curtius, Vullers, 
Schleicher, Pick, Crawfurd, Huxley, and G. Rawlinson, 
from whose writings or communications I have derived 
valuable assistance in augmenting my materials, or re- 
vising different portions of the work. My obligations 
to these scholars are acknowledged in the text. 

The improvements which have been introduced in this 
edition are principally the following : the Comparative 
Tables of Words in pp. 15, ff. ; *76, ff. ; 221, ff. ; 230, ff. ; 
and 287, ff. ; as well as the statements of Gatha and 
Vedic forms in pp. 117, ff., and 205, ff. J have been 
greatly enlarged. 
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• My conclusions regarding the value of affinity in 
language as "a proof of affinity in race, and the effects of 
climate upon colour, have been so far modified that I no 
longer venture to pronounce positively that the Brah- 
manical Indians are of pure Indo-European descent ; 
but leave it an open question whether the blood of 
their Arian ancestors may not on their immigration 
into India have been commingled with that of darker 
tribes previously in occupation of the country. 

In the Appendix, Note B, pp. 446, ff., reference is 
made to a recent paper by Prof. Kern, in which he 
alleges the insufficiency of the proofs heretofore adduced 
of the posteriority of the Atharvaveda to the Bigveda; 
and more detailed grounds in support of that opinion are 
adduced. Some remarks are also made in pp. 454, ff. 
on the views recently expressed by the same writer, and 
by Prof. Haug, on the antiquity of the caste-system. 

The Appendix and the Additional Notes contain fur- 
ther illustrations, or corrections, of various statements in 
the text. 

The volume has, further, been revised throughout; 
but, with the exception of the alterations which have 
been just specified, it remains essentially the same as 
before. 


Edinburgh, 1871. 


J. M. 
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Page 17, line 15, for “ daliddae” read 44 daliddadde” 

„ 76, line 12, for 44 Saptasalaka" read “ Saptaiataka” 

,, 94, line 17, for “baliddo” read 44 baladdo .” 

„ 192, 4 lines from the bottom, for 44 Panigins 99 read 44 Paingins.** 

„ 259, last line, for “ Mahabbashya” read “ Mahabhushya.” 

„ 332, note 109, line 2, for “Hyreania” read 44 Hyreania.” 

„ 360, note 3, line 5, for viii. 226,” read “viii. 22, 6.” 

„ 361, 7 lines from foot, for “Vrihad” read “Bphad.” 

„ 368, line 29, for 44 xviii. 8, 22,” read “xviii. 2, 28.” 

„ 370, note 30, line 3, for 44 Valiikhilya ” read “ Vulakhilya.” 

„ 385, line 17, and note 63, line 1, for 44 Aijuni” read “Arjuna.” 

„ „ note 3, line 5, for 44 i. 103, 3,” read 44 i. 104, 3.” 

Note, — Page 89, note, line 3, Prof. Weber suggests that “kadrano” in the 
works quoted is no doubt a misprint for 14 kdino 
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VOLUME SECOND. 

PLAN OP THE PRESENT VOLUME. 

In the first volume of this work I have sought to collect, translate, 
and illustrate (1) the mythical accounts of the creation of man and 
of the origin of castes which are to be found in the Vedic hymns, in 
the Brahmanas and their appendages, in the Ramayana, the Mahabha- 
rata and the Puranas; (2) the texts of the Veda, and Brahmanas, 
which speak of Manu as the progenitor of the Aryan Indians ; (3) the 
passages of the Rig and Atharva Vedas which throw light upon the 
mutual relations of the several classes of Indian society at the time when 
those works were composed ; (4) the portions of the Brahmanas, or of 
later books which relate the struggles for pre-eminence which appear 
to have occurred between the Brahmans and Kshattriyas in the early 
ages of Indian history ; (5) the opinions of Manu and the authors of 
the Mahabharata and Puranas regarding the origin of the alien tribes 
dwelling within, or adjacent to, the boundaries of Hindustan ; and 
(6) the Puranic descriptions of the parts of the earth exterior to 
Bharatavarsha or India: and as a result of the whole inquiry I found 
that the sacred books of the Hindus contain no uniform or consistent 
account of the origin of castes ; and that in consequence of this dis- 
crepancy the theory commonly received by that people of the original 
distinctness of the four classes, in virtue of their derivation from dif- 
ferent portions of the Creator’s body, is not established as the doctrine 
of Hinduism, even by a literal interpretation of its more popular 
writings. 

It will now be my endeavour to show by a series of proofs of a 
different description, derived from comparative philology, and from an 
examination of the earliest Hindu writings, the Vedas, that the people 
of India who belong to the principal pure and mixed classes were not' 
originally divided into castes, or indigenous in India, but may, with 
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the greatest probability, be regarded as forming a branch (not, how- 
ever, perhaps, free from the intermixture of foreign elements,) of the 
great Indo-European family, of which the Persians, Greeks, Homans, 
and Germanic tribes were, or are, also members ; and that while other 
branches of this great family (which seems to have had its primeval 
abode in some distant country to the north-west of India) separated 
themselves from the main stock and migrated to the westward, the 
progenitors of the Hindus travelled towards Hindustan, where they 
perhaps intermarried with some of the tribes which were previously 
in occupation of the country, and where their original religious ideas 
were gradually modified, and the system of castes and other institu- 
tions and tenets of Brahmanism were slowly developed. 

The process of reasoning by which I hope to establish these conclu- 
sions is the following. Eirst, I propose to show, by an examination of 
the languages and literature of India, that the Sanskrit is not (as the 
Hindus appear to conceive) an immutable form of speech of divine 
origin, but is different now from what it was when their ancestors 
first came into India. This will be made apparent by a comparison 
of the archaic diction of the Vedic hymns with the more modern 
language of the Itihasas and Puranas ; and that this difference is the 
result of gradual development will be proved by a reference to the 
natural laws of speech, and to the analogous process which the tongues 
of other nations have undergone ; by arguments drawn from the com- 
position of such books as the Nighantu, and Nirukta, explanatory of 
obsolete words and phrases in the hymns, and from the existence of 
such liturgical commentaries as the Brahmanas, and such speculative 
treatises as the Upanishads, which presuppose as already antiquated, 
or at least antecedent, the hymns which they quote, and the sense 
of which they explain and develope. The difference in age between 
the various Indian S'astras will be further briefly adverted to, and 
established by pointing out the great discrepancy between the religious 
ideas, forms of worship , 1 and state of manners which they severally 
represent ; the Yedic hymns being shown by all these various lines of 
proof to be the earliest of all the Indian books, and the others to follow 
from them by a natural course of growth and expansion. While the 

1 The detailed treatment of this portion of the subject is deferred to a ater 
volume of this work, the fourth. 
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mutability and the actual mutations of the Sanskrit language are 
demonstrated by this historical outline of Sanskrit literature, I shall 
show in some introductory sections, how, through the action of the 
same phonetic changes as are found to have transformed most of the 
ancient languages of Europe into their several modem representatives, 
the older Sanskrit became gradually modified 2 into the Pall and 
Prakrits, of byegone centuries, till, in combination with other ele- 
ments, — not traceable in its classical literature, but forming, either 
an original part of the spoken dialect of the Aryan Indians, or a 
portion of it borrowed from alien sources, — it was ultimately broken 
down into the modem vernacular dialects of Northern India. 

Having thus shown the mutations which the Sanskrit has under- 
gone since its introduction into India, I propose, secondly, to prove, 
by a comparison of that venerable language with the Zend, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and other western tongues, that these forms of speech 
are all closely related to each other, both in respect of roots and forms 
of inflection ; and this in such a manner as to show them to be sister- 
dialects, derived, by gradual modification, from some more ancient, and 
now extinct, parent-language. Erom these facts, and others derived 
from Zend and Greek mythology and literature, I shall proceed to 
argue the probability of a common origin of the different nations, — 
generally called the Aryan, Indo-Germanic, or Indo-European nations, 
— by which the above-mentioned languages have been spoken ; as well 
as to evince the strong probability that the progenitors of the Hindus 
immigrated from the north or north-west into India. 

I shall then endeavour to fortify the latter of these conclusions by 
referring to the indications which are discoverable of a collision be- 
tween the Indo-Aryans, after their arrival in India, and certain barbar- 
ous tribes, speaking a different language, and belonging to a different 
race, who occupied that country before their immigration, and by 
sketching a history of their advance to the south and east. These 
subjects will be illustrated from the data to be found in the Yedic 
hymns, the most ancient monuments of Indian antiquity, as well a# 
in the other S'astras of later date. 

* The objections which have been raised to this statement of the origin of the 
(Pfilf, eto., will be considered further on. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE LANGUAGES OF NORTHERN INDIA: THEIR HISTORY AND 

RELATIONS. 

Sect. I. — The North-lndian Dialects , Ancient and Modern . 

A survey of tlie languages of Northern India reveals to us the fol- 
lowing facts. We find, first, a polished and complicated language, 
the Sanskrit, popularly regarded as sacred, and in reality of very high 
antiquity ; wh\ch is now, however, understood only by a few learned 
men, and spoken in their schools as the vehicle of discussions on 
grammar, theology, and philosophy, while it is totally unintelligible to 
the mass of the people. We find, secondly, a variety of provincial 
dialects which are employed both by the learned and the unlearned, 
viz., Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, Guzaratl, etc., all bearing a close re- 
semblance to each other, and all composed, in a great measure, of 
the same roots. 

The words of which these vernacular dialects are formed may be 
divided into four classes. First, such as are pure Sanskrit, as for 
example iivara (god), devata (deity), svarga (heaven), strl (woman), 
purusha (man), jana (person) ; secondly, words which, though modified 
from their original form, are easily recognizable as Sanskrit, such as 
log from loka (people), istri from strl (woman), munh from mukha 
(mouth), bhdl from bhrdtri (brother), bhatljd from bhrdtrija (brother’s 
son), bdhin from bhdginl (sister), biydh from vivaha (marriage), bhuin 
from bhumi (earth), and innumerable others in Hindi ; thirdly, words 
which have no resemblance to any vocables discoverable in Sanskrit 
books, and which we must therefore either suppose to have an origin 
independent of that language, or to have formed part of the colloquial, 
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though not of the written, Aryan speech , 1 such as in Hindi, lap 
(father), bejel (son), per (a tree), chaukl (a chair), chuk (a blunder), 
khirkl (a window), jhdgrd (a dispute), bakherd (the same), djd (flour), 
chajdl (a mat), and a multitude of other instances. Fourthly, words 
derived from Arabic, Persian, or some other foreign language, as admi 
(a man), * aurat (a woman), hakim (a ruler), hdkim (a physician), 
durust (right), roz (day), dariyd (a river), roshanl (light), etc., etc. 

Let us now see what is the history of these vernacular dialects. 
It is clear, for various reasons, that they cannot have existed for ever 
in their present form. When therefore, and how have they been 
created ? What do history and the books of Indian grammarians tell 
us on the subject ? 

If we begin with the Arabic and Persian words which the North- 
Indian dialects, such as Bengali and Hindi, contain, we shall find it 
to be universally admitted that words of this kind have only been 
introduced into those languages since the time when the Musulmans 
began to invade India. Now it is well known that Mahmud of 
Ghazni made his first inroad into Hindustan between eight and nine 
hundred years ago. Before that time, and in fact till long after- 
wards, when the Mahomedans had penetrated from the north-west 
far into India, and taken possession of that country, there could 
have been scarcely any intermixture of Arabic or Persian words in 
the Indian dialects . 51 

1 This latter alternative supposition was suggested to me by Prof. Aufrecht. The 
same remark had been previously made by Mr. J. Beames, as will appear from a 
quotation which I shall make further on from his “Notes on the Bhojpurl dialect of 
Hindi,” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1868, p. 499. 

2 We learn, indeed, from the works of the ancient astronomer, Yaraha Mihira, 
that a few astronomical and astrological terms of Greek or Arabic origin had been 
borrowed from the Arabian astronomers, and introduced into Sanskrit books. I 
allude to such words as hdrd, drikana , lipta, annphd , sunapha, apoklima , rihpha y 
which arc of Greek origin, and mukdrind , mukdvila , tasdi y taslt , etc , which are 
derived from the Arabic. (Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, II., 626 ff., and Weber’s 
ludische Literaturgeschichte, p. 227, and Indische Studien, II., pp. 254 and 263.) 
The following verse of Yaruha Mihira proves clearly how much the Indian astro- 
nomers were indebted to the Greeks : — 

mlechhdh hi yavanas teshu samyak sastram idam sthitam J 
fishi-vat te ’pt pvjyante kirn punar daivavid dvyjah | 

“ For the Yavanas are Mlechhas ; yet among them this science is thoroughly cultivated; 
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In the* preface to the popular Urdu book, the Bagh o Bahar, we 
have the following account by the author, Mir Amman, of Dehli 
(who states that his forefathers had served all the kings of Hin- 
dustan, from Humayun downwards), of the origin of the Urdu 
{. nguage, which I copy in the Boman character : — 

“ Haqiqat Urdu hi zabdn hi buzurgon he munh se yun sunl hai hih 
Dilll shahr Hinduon he nazdih chaujugl hai . Unhen he raja pcirjCL 
qadim se rahte the , aur apni bhdhhd bolte the . Hazdr baras se Mitsui - 
mdnon hd 'amal hud . Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi dya . JPhir Ghori 
aur Lodi badshdh hue. Is dmad o raft he bd'is huchh zabdnon ne 
Hindu Musulmdn hi dmezish pdi. Ahhir Amir Taimur ne. . . . 
Hindustan ho liyd. Unhe dne aur rahne se lashhar hd bazar shahr 
men ddkhil hud. Is waste shahr kd bazar Urdu kahldyd. . . . Jab 
AJcbar badshdh takht par baithe, tab char on taraf he mulhon se sab 
qaum qadrddni aur faizrasdni us hhdnddn la sum Id sunhar huzur men 
dhar jama* a hue. Lehin har eh hi goydi aur bolijudi judi thi. Ihaffhe 
hone se dpas men leu den saudd sulf suwdl jaw db harte eh zabdn Urdu 
hi muqarrar hui. . . . Niddn zabdn Urdu hi manjte manjte aisi manji 
hih hisii shahr hi boll us se fahhar nahin hhdti.” 

u I have heard from the lips of my ancestors the following account 
of the Urdu language : — The City of Delhi in the opinion of the 
Hindus has existed during the four Yugas. It was inhabited of old 
by their kings with their subjects, who spoke their own bhahha 
(dialect). A thousand years ago the rule of the Musulmans began. 
Sultan Mahmud, of Ghazni, came. Then the Ghori and Lodi dynasties 
held sway. In consequence of this intercourse, a certain mixture of 
the languages of the Hindus and Musulmans took place. At length 
Amir Taimur . . . conquered Hindustan. In consequence of his 
arrival and residence, the bazar of the army was introduced into the 
city, and the bazar of the city came in consequence to be called 
Urdu. . . . When king Akbar ascended the throne, all races, learning 
the liberality of that unequalled family and its patronage of merit, 

and even they are revered like Rishis : how much more a Br&hman skilled in astrology! ’* 
(Colebrooke’s Essays, II., 410.) This trifling exception, however, does not invalidate 
the assertion made in the text, that it was only after the settlement of the Musulmans 
in India that Arabic and Persian words came to be used in the dialects of India. 
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gathered round his court from all the surrounding countries ; hut the 
language of all these people was different. From their being collected, 
however, trafficking together, and talking with each other, & camp 
(Urdu) language became established. ♦ . • At length, the Urdu 
language, being gradually polished, attained such a degree of refine- 
ment that the speech of no city can vie with it.” 

But it is only in the Urdu dialect, which is used by the Mahomedans 
and by those Hindus in the north-western provinces of India who have 
learnt the Persian language, that Persian and Arabic words are ex- 
tensively employed. The words derived from those sources which 
exist in the Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, Guzaratl, and other North- 
Indian dialects, in the form in which they are generally spoken by 
the Hindus, are considerably fewer in number. By far the larger 
portion of words in those tongues are (as has been already said) either 
(1) pure Sanskrit, or (2) corrupt Sanskrit, or (3) words which can 
neither be traced in Sanskrit books nor yet are derived from Persian 
or Arabic, and which may therefore be regarded either as indigenous 
(i.e. derived from non- Aryan tribes), or colloquial vocables of Aryan 
origin. 

Several interesting questions arise here ; as First, how far back can 
we trace the existing vernacular dialects, Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, 
Guzaratl, etc., in the form in which they are now spoken? Secondly, 
what has been the process of their formation? and, Thirdly, from 
what source have they derived those words which are not discover- 
able in Sanskrit, as it has been preserved to us in written records ? 

The question regarding the antiquity of the existing vernaculars 
is one which I am not prepared to answer with any precision. Pro- 
fessor Lassen (Institutiones Linguae Pracriticae, pp. 59 f.) thinks they 
have existed since, at least, 1000 a.d. I translate his remarks on 
the two classes of dialects derived from Sanskrit: “To close this 
disquisition, I therefore remark that there are two families of cor- 
rupted Sanskrit, one more ancient, and not completely broken down, 
to which belong the Pali and the dramatic dialects ; and a second of 
more recent origin, and diffused in our own day over the provinces of 
India, which differs more widely from its parent. The former set are 
genuine daughters of the Sanskrit; the latter grand-daughters, al- 
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though it is to some extent doubtful whether these are the daughters 
of the former, or of their sister dialects. As regards antiquity, the 
former family are proved by the history of Buddhism, and of the 
Indian drama, to have come into existence prior to our era ; and it may 
be shown by probable proofs that the latter arose before 1000 a.d. The 
discussion of the latter question is, however, foreign to our purpose.” 

Mr. Beames claims for the modern vernacular dialects a high anti- 
quity, and regards them as springing from an ancient Aryan language, 
which included elements not discoverable in the classical Sanskrit. 
His observations are as follows : 

“I would here further observe that the written Sanskrit has un- 
fortunately attracted the attention of scholars too exclusively. NTo 
one who lives long in India can escape having the conviction forced 
on him that the written language is quite inadequate to account for 
many forms and facts observable in the modem dialects. These dialects 
assert for themselves a high antiquity, and are derived, one cannot 
doubt, from an ancient Aryan speech, which is as imperfectly repre- 
sented in Sanskrit as the speech of the Italian peasantry of their day 
was represented by Cicero or Yirgil. The process of selection which 
led the polished Boman to use only stately and euphonious words — a 
process which is abundantly exemplified in the pages of modern English 
writers — was doubtless at work among the ancient Brahmins; and the 
fact that the cognate •Indo-Germanic languages preserve words not 
found in Sanskrit, but which can be matched from the stores of humble 
and obscure Hindi or Bengali dialects, is another proof of this fact. 
The line taken by Professor Lassen, in his valuable Prakrit Grammar, 
of treating all Prakrit words as necessarily modifications of Sanskrit 
words, is one which he has borrowed whole from Yararuchi and 
Hemachandra, and, however excusable in those ancient commentators, 
seems unworthy of an age of critical research.” 

It is not, however, necessary for my purpose that I should decide, 
even approximately, the question of the antiquity of the modem 
vernaculars. It will be sufficient if I can show that they have been 
derived by a gradual process of change from other provincial dialects 
which preceded them ; and which, in their turn, have sprung from the 
Sanskrit, at some stage of its development. 
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There is no difficulty in conceiving that the Indian vernacular 
dialects should have undergone great modifications in a long course of 
ages. The mere fact above adverted to, which every one recognizes, 
of their having at a particular assignable date admitted into their 
vocabulary a large influx of Persian and Arabic words, is sufficient to 
render it probable that they may have formerly experienced other 
mutations of various kinds. 

The circumstance, too, that the people who inhabit the different 
provinces 01 northern India make use of different, but kindred, provin- 
cial dialects, Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, etc., which must, for the most 
part, at a period more or less remote, have sprung from some common 
source , 3 is a proof of the tendency to change which is inherent in all 
spoken language. Por as the inhabitants of all these provinces profess, 
with some modifications, the same creed, receive the same religious books, 
and are divided into the same or similar castes, and for these and other 
reasons appear to be descended, though perhaps not exclusively, from 
one common stock, it is highly probable that their common ancestors 
must, at one time, have employed one and the same language : and 
that that language has in process of time undergone various provincial 
modifications, out of which the several modern vernaculars have been 
gradually formed. 

We shall also see, a little further on, that the differences between 
the North- Indian dialects (the old Maharashtrl, Stiuraseni, etc.) which 
preceded the modern vernacular tongues, were few and unimportant; 
whereas the modem vernacular tongues, Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, and 
Guzaratl, differ widely from each other in their forms of inflection 
and conjugation. This greater divergence between the modem than 
we find to have existed between the earlier dialects, evinces clearly the 
tendency to continual alteration, which I have remarked as a charac- 
teristic of language in general. 

3 Mr. Beames says (Jour. Roy. As. Soc. for 1868, p. 498) : “It is, however, clear 
that each dialect of Hindi has had an independent existence for centuries, and I think 
an independent origin/’ This, however, can of course apply only to forms, not to 
the words which the dialects, whether Hindi or other, have in common ; and which 
in many cases are diversely modified from the Sanskrit original. And although some 
of the grammatical forms may be original or invented, and not modified from those 
of any pre-existing Aryan language, there must be other forms which are merely 
modifications or developments. 
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I shall first of all state briefly the facts by which it is proved that 
the modem vernaculars are not, comparatively speaking, of any high 
antiquity, but have arisen out of earlier provincial dialects : and then 
proceed to establish these facts more in detail. 

First. In extant Buddhist histories, such as the Lalita Yistara 
composed in Sanskrit, numerous verses, styled Gathas, are inter- 
spersed, the language of which differs from pure Sanskrit, by the forms 
of inflection being varied or mutilated. This popularized Sanskrit, or 
something akin to it, appears to have been at one time the spoken 
language of India ; or, at least, this Gatha dialect exhibits some speci- 
mens of that ancient spoken language, and exemplifies the process by 
which the ancient Sanskrit, itself at one time a spoken language, 
became gradually corrupted. 

Second. It has been discovered that many inscriptions are extant, 
engraven on rocks in different parts of India, bearing date apparently 
between two and three hundred years anterior to the Christian era, 
in which a language differing both from Sanskrit and the modern 
vernaculars is used. 

Third. There are extant in other countries, such as Ceylon and 
Burmah, very ancient Buddhist books written in a language called 
Pall or MagadhI, which also is different from tho modern vernaculars, 
as well as from Sanskrit, while it closely resembles the language of 
the rock inscriptions just alluded to. 

Fourth. In ancient Indian dramas such as the Mrichhakatl, 
Sakuntala, etc., while kings and Brahmans are made to speak Sanskrit, 
various forms of speech called Prakrit and Apabhransa are employed 
for the inferior castes and for women, which in like manner, differ 
both from Sanskrit and from the existing vernacular tongues. 

The four foregoing classes of language have a more or less close 
affinity to each other; and from the use made of the last three in 
particular, viz., that used in the rock inscriptions, that found in the 
Pall Buddhistical writings, and those employed in the dramas, it is 
impossible to doubt that either they, or forms of speech closely 
connected with them, were formerly current, during a long course of 
centuries, as the actual vernaculars of the periods when they were 
employed for literary, political, and religious purposes. 
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But while we thus discover that Pal! and different forms of Prakrit, 
such as have been described, were employed in former times, we can 
find no traces of the modern vernacular dialects, Hindi, Bengali, or 
Mahrattl, etc., in their present shape, in the ancient records of that 
same period ; and we must therefore of necessity conclude that these 
modern vernaculars did not at that time exist, but have been subse- 
quently developed out of the above-mentioned Prakrit languages or 
other pre-existent forms of speech; in other words, that the former 
vernaculars (or Prakrits) have been gradually altered until they have 
assumed the form of the modem Hindi, Bengali, MahrattI, etc. 

As regards the second question started in p. 7, the process by which 
the modem vernaculars arose out of the earlier modifications of Sanskrit, 
viz., the manner in which the grammatical forms of the latter, i.e. the 
Prakrits, were broken down into those of the former, it is not neces- 
sary that I should enter into any detailed investigation, although some 
insight into the process will be afforded by the Comparative Tables 
which will be given further on. It is sufficient to know that by a 
particular operation of the general laws of linguistic change, the more 
recent forms of speech have naturally grown out of the older. 

I shall now proceed to supply a more detailed account of those forms 
of vernacular speech already alluded to, which appear to have preceded 
the existing varieties, and which are now obsolete. In carrying out 
this design, it will be advisable to begin with those dialects which 
seem to be the most recently formed and employed of the four Indian 
classes of speech which have been before alluded to, viz., first, that 
found in the Buddhist Gathas; secondly, that used in the rock in- 
scriptions; thirdly, the Pall; and fourthly, the dramatic Prakrits. 
The last-named class appearing to be the most recent, I shall first 
subject it to examination, and then proceed to the others. 


Sect. II . — The Prakrit Dialects employed in the Dramas . 

With the view of ascertaining the relation in which the Prfikyit 
languages stand to the modem vernaculars of northern India, I have 
gone cursorily over several of the dramas in which they are employed, 
such as the Mpichhakatl, attributed to King S'udraka, and the Yikra- 
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morva£l attributed to Kalidasa, (both of which, though their precise 
age be disputed, appear to have been respectively composed, at the latest, 
about sixteen and fourteen hundred years ago, 4 ) together with several 
others. I have also referred to the examples given in the Prakyit 
Grammar of Vararuchi, which is considered by Lassen to have been com- 
posed about eighteen hundred years ago , 6 or rather in its commentary. 
An examination of the Prakrits which are found in these several works 
shows that the languages of India were then in a state of transition, 
and formed an intermediate link between the Sanskrit and the modem 
vernacular dialects. For whatever opinion we may entertain on the 
question whether the dramatic Prakrits were identical with any con- 
temporaneous or earlier vernacular dialects , 6 it is difficult to imagine 
that they had not a considerable resemblance to some of these. Even 
if some of tho forms of the dramatic Prakrits were purely literary and 
unknown in any of the spoken languages, they could scarcely have 
failed to bear some analogy to those of the latter ; as, first, the inventors 
of those forms could hardly have had the ingenuity to devise entirely 
novel modifications of speech, or secondly, if they had, their com- 
positions would have been thereby rendered unintelligible. The 
Prakrit forms of inflection and declension approach more to the 
Sanskrit than to the modem vernaculars; but yet exhibit a great 

4 Professor Wilson, reasoning from a variety of considerations, considers the 
Mj-ichhakatl to have been probably composed in the interval between 100 b c. and 
the end of the second century a.d. (Introduction to the play, pp. 5-9.) The same 
writer thinks that the VikramorvasI, which is regarded as the work of Kalidasa, is 
more recent than the Mfichhaku^I, but does not assign any probable date (Introd, to 
drama, pp. 185, 186). Lassen holds that the Myichhakatl was composed towards the 
end of the first century a.d., while the Yikramorvas'I and the S'akuntala (which last 
is also assigned to Kalidasa) were composed in the second half of the second century 
a.d. (Ind. Alt. ii. p. 1160). Weber, on the other hand, in his latest notice of 
the subject in the Introduction to his Malavika and Agnimitra, pp. xxxiii, xl, places 
the age of Kalidasa, the author of Vikraraorvas'I and S'akuntala, at the close of the 
third century a.d. The Mpchhakatl is held by the same author to be not earlier 
than the second century a.d. (Ind. Stud. ii. 148). 

6 Ind. Alterth., vol. ii. p. 1160. 

6 It is quite conceivable that the Prakrits employed in the earlier dramas may 
have continued to be the conventional forms in use in later works of the same kind, 
even after the provincial vernaculars to which they were most akin had been modified 
or superseded, —just as Latin. Sanskrit and Pall continued to be used for literary 
purposes after they had ceased to be spoken tongues. 
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breaking down and modification of the former. I will give some 
instances of this which will make my meaning clearer than any 
general statements. I do not think it necessary to distinguish here 
the different kinds of Prakrit, which will be specified further on. 


Sanskrit, 

Prakrit. 

HindI. 

English. 

Bhavami 

Homi 

Hun 

I am. 

Bhavasi 

Hosi 

Hai 

Thou art. 

Bhavati 

Hodi 

Hai 

He is. 

Bhavanti 

Honti 

Hain 

They are. 

Uttishtha 

Utthchi 

Utb 

Rise. 

Prfipnomi 

Pavimi 

Pata-hun 

I obtain. 

S'finomi 

S'unami 

Sunta-bun 

I hear. 

S'rinu 

Sunu, or Sunahi 

Sun 

Hear (imper.). 

Kathaya 

Kahehi 

Kab 

Tell. 

Dadu mi 

Demi 

D eta-bun 

I give. 

Dadati 

Dedi 

Deta-hai 

He gives. 

Dattam 

Dinnam 

Diya, Din 

Given. 

Nrityati 

NSchcbai 

Nacbta 

He dances. 

Rakshami 

Rakkbami 

Rakbta-buu 

I keep. 

Dhilva 

Dhovehi 

Dho 

Wash. 

Brumah 

Bollamo 

Bolte 

We speak. 

Patami 

Paremi 

Parts 

I fall. 

Nishkas'aya 

Nikkalehi 

Nikal 

Expel. 

Ghritam 

Gliia 

GbI 

Ghee. 

Mukha 

Muha 

Munb 

Mouth. 

Karyyam 

Kajjam 

Kaj 

Work. 

Karma 

Kamma 

Kam 

Work. 

Karna 

Kanna 

Kan 

Ear. 

Twam 

Tumam 

Turn 

Thou or you. 

Tubhyam 

Tujb 

Tujb 

To thee. 

Yushmakam 

Tumbunam 

Turn bar a 

Of you. 

Asti 

Attbi, or Achcbbi 

Achcbbe (Beng.) 

He is. . 

Santi 

Acbcbbanti 

Acbcbben (ditto.) 

They are. 


It is manifest that in these instances we see the intermediate 
forms which the words took in Prakrit before they assumed the shapes 
in which we now find them in Hindi or Bengali, s.y., karma and 
kuryya became in Prakrit respectively kamma and kajja , and finally in 
Hindi ham and kuj. The Sanskrit form raksh&mi (I keep) re-appears 
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in the Prakrit rakkhami, with the compound consonant ksh changed 
into kkh, but with ami the final affix of the first person singular 
unchanged. In the modern vernacular the former change remains, 
but the word has undergone a farther modification, the peculiar affix of 
the first person singular ami having disappeared in the Hindi rakhtd, 
which docs not differ from the second and third persons. A fuller 
exemplification of the points in which the Prakrits coincide with and 
diverge from the Sanskrit, on the one hand, and approximate to the 
modem vernaculars on the other, will be found in the tabular 
statement subjoined. 

The books to which reference has been made in this statement are 
the following : — Mr. Cowell’s Prakrita Praka^a of Yararuchi ; Lassen’s 
Institutiones Linguae Pracriticae ; Delius’s Radices Pracrilicae ; the 
Mfichhakatl, Stenzler’s edition; the S'akuntala, Bohtlingk’s edition; 
the Prabodha Chandrodaya, Brockhaus’s edition ; Malavika Agnimitra, 
Tullberg’s edition ; and the Yikramorvasi, Calcutta edition . 7 

7 Since the first edition of this work appeared, two dramas, the Prasannarughava 
of Jayadeva, and the Bularamuyana of Itujatekhara, have been printed by Pandit 
Govinda Deva S'ustri, in the Journal called “The Pandit,” published at Benares, 
and separate copies of each have been struck off, bearing the dates of 1868 and 1869. 
Professor Weber has also published, in 1866, a Dissertation on the language of the 
Jaina work called “ Bhogavatl,” which is a species of Prakrit; and in 1870 the text, 
with a German translation, of the “ Saptasataka of II ala,” as a “ contribution to 
the knowledge of Prakrit.” 
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Table No. I. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE SANSKRIT, PRAKRIT, AND 
MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES. 8 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTl. 

ENGLISH. 

Mrichh. 3. 126 

ghritam 

ghiam 

ghl 

ghl 

ghee. 

Mrichh. 3 1 

dadhi 

dahim , dahim 

daht 

dahim 

curds. 

Yar. ii. 27 . . 

mule ha 

muham 

munh 

mulch . 

mouth. 

Var. ii. 27 . . 

badhira 

vahira 

bahird 

bahird 

dcai. 

Var. ii. 27 . . 

meglia 

meho 

menh 

meg A, Ahag 

cloud. 

Var. v. 19 . . 

vadhu 

vahu 

bahu 

bayako, bail 

wife. 

Mrichh. 164.1 
168. . . .) 

sadhu 

sahu , sahu 

sahu 

8dhu t 8avakdr 

/ good : 

( banker. 

Yar. iii. 3. 17. 

hairy a, karma 

kajja , kammo 

kdj\ kdm 

kdj , kdm 

work. 

Var. iii. 17. 1 
Yar. ix. 17. ) 

urge 

<W'e 

. . . 

• . . 

respectable. 

Yar. ii. 10. . 

garbhini 

gabbhin 

gabbhin 

gabhan 

pregnant. 

Yar. iii. 2. 50. 
Var. iii. 2. . 

yogyam 

rujya 

joggam 

rajja 

jog 

raj 

joga 

proper. 

kingdom. 

Var. iii. 27. 1 
Mrichh. 31. j 

adya 

ajja 

V 

“j 

to-day. 

Yikr. 78. 79. 

vadyamanaih 

vajjantehim 

bajdnO, 

bajawinem 

to sound. 

Var. iii. 3. . 

ardham 

addham 

ddhd 

ddha 

half. 

Var. iii. 3. 50 

karnah 

kanno 

kan 

kan 

ear. 

S'ak. 25. . . 

kharjuraih 

khojjurehim 

khajur 

khajur 

date tree. 

Mrichh. 104. 

(charmmakd- 
( rail 

\kumbhakd- 1 
l rah ) 

sarvam j 

J chamm&rao 

chamar 

chamKar 

Churaar. 

Var. iv. 1. . . 

kumbhdro 

kumhdr 

kumbhar 

potter. 

Var. iii. 3. # . . 

8abbam t 1 
sabbam ) 

sab 

, . • 

all. 

Mfichh. 124. 

suvarna 

sov ana 

sond 

8onem 

gold. 

Var. iii. 27. . 

satyam 

sachcham 

sack 

sack j 

true. i 

Var. iii. 4. 1 
Mrichh. 44. / 
Vikr. 23. . . . 

chandrah 

chandrena 

madhyah 

chando 

chdndaena 
majjho | 

chdnd 

chdnd 

moon. 

by the moon, 
middle. 

Var. iii. 28. . 

manjhald, 1 
majhola j 

mdj 

Var. iii. 12. . 

hetstah 

hattho 

hath 

hat 

hand. 

Mrichh. 7. 120 

vriddha 

vuddha 

budhd 

• • • 

old. 

\ikr. 107. . . 

vfiddhdm 

vitddim 

budhiyd 

. • • 

old woman. 

Vikr. 121. . . 

jyeshtha 

je((ha 

jet ha 

. . • 

eldest. 

* Var. iii. 1. 50 

mushti 

mutt hi 

mutfhi 

mu(h 

fist : handful. 

Var. iii. 1. 511 
Mricb.28.142i 

s'reshfhi 

sejthi 

seth 

8d( 

j superior, 

\ banker. 

Mrichh. 18. 30 

kdshihena 

kafthena 

kdfh 

kajhl 

wood, a pole 

Mrichh. 18. 21 

iuahka j 

sukkha ) 

sukkha ) 

sukhA 

mkha, trukd 

dry. 

Mfichh. 53. . 

sakshin 

8akkhi 

sdkhx 

• • • 

witness* 
1 


8 This table (except as regards the transliteration of the Indian words), is reprinted 
iearly as it stands in the first edition, and without a renewed Terification of the 
eferences in col. 1, the labour of which, I thought, would hardly bore been repaid by 
correction of a few possible inaccuracies. 
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REFERENCE 

8ANSXRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTI. 

ENGLISH. 

Var. i. 20. anc 
iii. 12. . . 

,j pustakam 

pothao 

pothi 

pothi 

book. 

Var. ,iii. 29. \ 
Mriehh. 54. / 

| pushkarah 

pokkharo 

pokhard 

pokhar 

pond. 

Mriehh. 99. 1 
Var. iii. 29. } 

daks hint 

dakkbine 

dakhin 

. . . 

south . 9 

Lassen, 363. ) 
Mriehh^ 97- 1 
117. . . . ) 

dakshinam 

ddhinam 

d&htnd 

. . . 

/on the right 
\ hand. 9 

Var. iii. 40. i 
Mriehh. 99. j 
Var. iii. 1. . 

paschimah 

bhaktam 

pachchhimo 

bhattam 

pachchtm 

bhdt 

bhdt 

west. 

(boiled rice, 
(rice in husk. 

Mriehh. 104. 

granthi 

ganfhi 

gdnth 

gdnth 

joint. 

Var. i. 12. . 

pishfam. 

pittham 

p~itnd 

pitancm 

to pound. 

Mriehh. 105. 

prishthatah 

pi\tliido 

pith 

. . . 

at the back. 

Var. i. 36. . . 
Mriehh. 120 ) 
Var. iii. 29. ) 

chaitrah 

kshetra 

cha'itto 

khetta 

chait 

khet 

• • O 

set 

(name of a 
( month, 
field. 

Mriehh. 94. 95 

mrittikd 

mattid 

mat ft 

mail 

earth. 

Var. iii. 40. ) 
Mrich.71.150j 

pas chat j 

pachhddOf ) 
pitchhd j 

pachhe 

. . . 

after. 

Var. iii. 2. . . 

nagnah 

nitggo 

nangd 

nangd 

naked. 

Var. iii. 40. . 

vatsa 

vac h ha 10 

bachd 

bachd 

child, etc. 

Var. iv. 9. 261 
Vikr. 36. . f 

vidyut 

vijjUf vijjull 

bijli 

wlj 

lightning. 

Var.i.32.iii.31 

vrikshah 

vuchho 11 

brichh 

vriksha 

tree. 

Mriehh. 73. 79 

rukshah 12 j 

! rukkha , ) 

t lukkha j 

rukh 

. • • 

tree. 

Var.i 30.iii.30 

■ rikshah 

richchho 

rlchh 

# # # 

a bear. 1 

Mriehh. 72. 1 
Var. v. 35. j 

bhrdtu 

bhadd , bhda 

bhal 

bhdu 

brother. 

Mriehh. 72. . 

ashfamam 

atfhamam 

dthwah 

dthwd 

, eighth. ! 

Mriehh. 71. . 

saptamam 

8altamam 

satwdn 

satwd 

seventh. 

Var. iii. 35. 1 
Mriehh. 93. j 

pushpam 

puppham 

puhap 

. . . 

flower. 

Var. i. 8. . . 

mayura 

mow 

mor 

mor 

peacock. 

Var. i. 7. 

lavanam 

lonam 

Ion 

Ion 

salt. 

Mriehh. 11.94. 
and 113. 138 

J bhqginlm 

bahinim 

bahln 

bahln 

sister. 

Mriehh. 117. 

iukarah 

s’ dale 13 

suar 

... 

hog. 

Var.i. 28.xi.17 
Mriehh. 11. 

| srigalt 

s tall, stall 

siyal 

. . . 

sbejackall. 

Mriehh. 120. 

vlja 

via 

bid 

b~>j, bl 

seed. 

Mriehh. 77. 

vanik 

bdnin 14 

bam’ i/d 

iva.nl 

' merchant. 


9 Here it deserves to be specially noted that the Sanskrit word undergoes the same 
chaiges in Prakrit and Hindi according to its two different meanings. 

10 The Persian has the same form, with a b instead of the v. 

11 Yararuchi gives the form vachchlio , not vuchchha , which I find in the Mriehh., p. 73. 
11 It uksha is given in Wilson’s dictionary as one of the Sanskrit words for a tree ; but 

it may have crept in from Prakrit. Compare Bohtlingk and Roth, 8.v. 

13 This word is from the S'akarika, one of the Apabhrantfa dialects. In ordinary Prakrit 
it would perhaps be tuaro or a'uaro. 13 Vanio Mriehh., 28 and 50. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTl. 

ENGLISH. 

Mrichh. 78. . 

kayasthah 

kdatthao 

kdyath 

kdyat 

Kuyasth. 

Lass.p. 172. \ 
218.Mfich. ( 
29.30. 151. ( 



dewal 

dewa]y <^1 

{devakulam 

devalam j 

temple. 

Var. iv. 2. ) 
Var. iv. 1. . . 

rajakulam 

(rda’ulam, 

\rdulam 

rdwal (a 
priest. ) 

rau( (a 1 

palace.) j 

royal family. 

Mrichh. 30. 1 
38. 39. . . ) 

dyutakarah 

[ judiarojudi - 
(aru, judialo 

\jiidri. 

jugdrt 

gambler. 

Var. viii. 25. 

sthana 

( hdna 

thdnw 

than 

place. 

Var. iii. 33. . 

sndna 

nhcina 

nahan 

nahan , nhan 

bathing. 

Var. iii. 33. 61. 

krishnah 

kanho j 

kanhaiyd , 
kcinh 16 

kanhaiyd , 1 
kdnhobd / 

Krishna. 

Var. iii. 3. . 1 
Mrichh. 13. J 

grama 

gdma 

gantc 

gdnw 

village. 

Mrichh. 97. \ 
Var. iv. 25. ) 

grdmydh 

gdmelud 18 

gdnwdla 

• • . 

villager. 

Mrichh. 69. 96 
Lass. 172. 425 

| ballvardah 

ba’WS 

bail 

bail 

oxen. 

Mrichh. 6. . 

daridratayd 

daliddde 

dalidrata 

• • • 

poverty. 

Mrich.12.44. \ 
164. Var. xii. > 
22. Vikr. 30.1 

(striyamj 

\striyd 

isthiyam^ 1 1 
itthide / 

istri 

. . . 

woman. 

Mrichh. 18. 23. 
58. . . . 

J syala 

salaa, salo 

said 

said 

( broth er-in- 
[ law. 

Var. iii. 14. 50. 
& Mrichh. 40 

J ' stambhah 

khambho 

khambha 

khamb 

pillar. 

Var. iii. 29. . 

skandhah 

khandho 

kandha, 

• • • 

shoulder. 

Mrichh. 43. / 
Mrichh. 50. ( 

vahis, 

vahya 

vnhila , ) 

vahira / 

luhir 

bdher 

outside. 

Mrichh. 126. 

(vriddhc t 

\vrihati 

vaddhake , 
vaddhakahim 

J bafld 

• • • 

great. 

Mrichh. 131.1 
Var. iii. 39. / 

kdrshdpanam 

[kahavano 

kahdwan, 1 
kdhan J 

. . . 

( 16 panas of 

1 cowries. 

Var. iii. 58. . 
Mrich. 73. 134 

^dirghikd 

digghidydlhid 

dighi 

• • • 

oblong pond. 

Var. v. 24. . 

haridra 

/ haladda , 1 
\haladdx j 

haldi 

. • • 

turmeric. 

Var. ii. 31. . 

yasas 

Jaso 

jas 

jas 

glory. 

Var. iii. 29. 1 
Mrichh. 150./ 

kshemam 

kkhemam 

khem 

khem 

welfare. 

Mrichh. 175.) 
Var. iii. 26. / 

gardabhah j 

gaddahoy 1 

gaddaho j 

gadahd 

gadhawa 

ass. 

Var. iii. 28. 56 

sandhyd, j 

savjha 18 

sanjh 

sanjh 

evening. 

Var. iv. 25. . 

etdvat 

ettiam 

itnd 

. • • 

so much. 

Mrichh. 44. | 

andhakd - ) 
rasya { 

andhadrassa 

andhiyara 

andhdr 

darkness. 


15 Kanhpur (city of Kanh, or Krishna) is the proper name of Cawnpere. When 
Krishna means black, it becomes Kasano in Pralqit, according to Yar. iiL 61. The 
Balaramayana has kisana, p. 141, and kanna in p. 244, in the same sense. 

16 See Lassen, p. 425, who says gamelua = quasi grdmdlayukdh. 

17 This word is in the S'akarika dialect. 

l * In this and other instances, the rules and examples given would, of course, account, 
by analogy, for the existence of many other modern vernacular words, of which the earlier 
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Yikr. 49. and/ 
Lass. 249. 19 ( 

upadhyd- 

yasya 

ut (jjltaassa, ) 
ojhdo / 

ojhd 20 

• • • 

/religious 
( teacher. 

V*r. iii. 18.1 
& Yikr. 9. ) 

as chary am | 

achcheram , ) 
c achcharlam) 

acharaj 

* • e 

wonderful. 

Yar. xii. 6. \ 
Yikr. 103. ./ 

gfidkrcna j 

giddhena 

gidh 

gidh 

vulture. 

Vikr. 112. . . 

mdtaro .m \ 
/*' ( 

madaram, 21 \ 



mother. 


mnam J 

md 

57, mat 2. 

Yar. v. 32. . . 

mat~ a 

mad ) 




Vikr. 112. { 
Vikr. 116. 1^ 

ppitaram j 

pidaram , 23 ) 
piaram , > 

pita, bap 

pita, bop 

father. 

pituh 

j mduno ) 




Mrichh. 1 4 A. ] 
96.lliTo.141 } 
Var^f iv. 32. j 

griham j 

ghalam , \ 
gharam , 1 

giham, ( 

haraam ) 

ghar 

ghar 

house. 

V/ 5r. ii. 2. . 

. jlvam 

jtam 

J * 

• • • 

life. 

,/r'Var. ii. 2. . 

. such! 

SUl 

SUl 

Sill 

needle. 

** Var. ii.2. iii.51 

) mar g ah 

maggo 


. . . 

path. 

Yar. iii. 48. 

, dtmanah | 

dpana 2i 1 
appano j 

apnd 

. . . 

self; own. 

Mrichh. 12. 

atmd 

a pa, appd 

dp 

apan 



78.103.104 

dtmdnam j 

appnnam , 1 

. 

. 



S'ak. 105. . , 
Prabodhach < 
12. 28. 37. 
46. 63. 68. 

\ 

mahatma - J 
nam ) 

dpdnam J 
mahdppd . - \ 
narjam , ( 

mahdppd - i 

. 

. • « 

. . . 

> 

{ self ; great- 
( souled. 


\ 

nam ) 





Prab. 63. . .] 
Var. iii. 1. .J 

| sthale 

thale 

thal 

. , , 

dry land. 

Var. iv. 15. | 
S'ak. 21. . .j 

| asru 

aihsu, assu 

ansU 

asurhy asu 

tear 

Yar. iii. 2. v.j 

I 

aggim 



fire. 

14. vi. 60. .J 

agmm 

*9 

ag 

Yar. iii. 60. ) 
Lassen, 284. J 

| kriya 

kiria 

kiriya 

• • • 

ceremony. 

Yar. iii. 8. . , 

, br&kmano 

vamhano 

bdmhan 

baman 

Brahman. 

Var. iii. 25. . 

. garttah 

gaddo 

gadha 

• • •. 

cavity. 

1 v«r i.18 ii.27 qab/nram 

qa )n ram 

qabtid, 

qahird 

deep. 


Prukyit form may not now be discoverable in any extant work. Thus the Hindi and 
MahrattT word b&njh, a barren woman, is formed from the Sanskrit bandhya, in the same 
way as sanjh comes from sandhya ; and as in the latter case we find the earlier Prakrit 
form to have been saiyha, so we may suppose the older Prakrit form of bdvjh to have been 
banjhd, or vary ha. And t 1 0 same must have been the case in numerous other instances. 
[In fact, since the above was written, I have actually found the word vavjha t a barren 
woman, in Clough’s Pali Grammar, p. 37. See also varyhjhibhudd, Balaram., p. 225.] 

18 Campbell’s Telugn Grammar, note to Introduction, p. 13. 

80 Ujha is the designation of a particular tribe of Brahmans. In the Bularamayana, 
85 ff., the word has the form uvajjhda. 

11 In Persian mddar . 82 MahrattT of Nagpur. 93 In Persian padar, 

u See Lassen, Inst. Pracr., p. 315. Bumouf (Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 660) observes 
that the form aptano or atpano , which occurs in the rock inscription of Giriiar, is the 
intermediate step by which atman was transformed into appd t appano, , eta. 
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Var. iv. 31. . 

malinam 

ma,ilam 

mail’d 

. • . 

dirty. 

( 

chaturthl, 

\chayUtthi, 1 
(chotthl ) 

icha,' uddahl, 1 
{choddahi j 

chauthi 

chauthd 

fourth. 

Var. i. 9. . J 

chaturdast 

chaudahwln 

chaudd 

(fourteenth, 

{fourteen. 

Var. iii. 44. . 
Var. ii. 41. ) 
Mrichk. 70. j 

panchadalah 

shashthi 

pannaraho 

chhatjhi 

pandarahwah 

chhafhl 

pandhard 

{fifteen. 

sixth. 

Var. ii. 14. ( 
44. | 

ekddasa , 
dvddasa, 

edraha, 
vara hay 

i gar ah, 1 
bar ah, [ 

• • • 

( eleven, 

< twelve, 

trayodasa 

ter aha 25 

terah ) 


( thirteen. 

Lass.27l.318| 
Var. vi. 59. j 

dvayoh j 

donham , 1 
donnam ) 

donor 

• • • 

of two. 

Lassen, 318 ) 
Mrichh. 101 } 
Var. vi. 54. ) 

\dvau , dvdbh- 
( yarn, dvayoh 

( duey doy do - 1 
{ him, dosu j 

do 

don 

two. 

Lassen, 319.1 
Var. vi. 56. j 

trlni 

tinni 

tin 

tin 

three. 

Lassen, 319. . 

shat 

chha 

chha 

. 

six. 

Lassen, 320. 

vimsati 

vhayi 

bis 

Wl8 

twenty. 

Lassen, 320. 

trimsat 

tfsaa 

*tls 

tic 

thirty. 

Var. iii. 30. ( 
31. j 

kshanam 

kshamd 

chlianam 

chhamd 

chhan 

chhamd 

. . . 

moment. 

patience. 

makshikd 

machhia 

makkhi 

. . . 

a fly. 

Var.iii.52.iv.l 

st'otas 

sotto 

80t& 

. 

stream. 

Var. i. 12. . J 

nidra 

nidda 

nlnd 

nld 

sleep. 

Lassen, 246. 1 
Var. iii. 53. j 

tarnram 

tamvam 

tdmbd | 

tdrnb (iron ) 
rust.) j 

copper. 

Var. iv. 33. V 
Lass. 172. n. ) 

duhitdy dhlda 

dhla 

dhiydy dhl 

• . . 

(maiden, 

{ daughter. 

Var. iv. 25. . 

dhanavdn 

dhandlo 

dhamoala 

. • 

rich. 

Var. i 10. iii.) 

f prastarah, 

pattharo, 

patthar (a 1 

patthar 

(a bed : a 

12, M rich. 71) 

\prastarah 

patthd.ro 

stone.) J 

{ stone. 

Var. i 20. iii. 1 

muktd 

motto, 

moti 

motim 

pearl. 

Var. iii. 3. 68) 
Mrichh. 93. j 

ratri 

ratti 

rat 

rat 

night. 

Var. ii. 32. . 

yashfi 

la ft hi 

lathi 

lafth 

staff, club. 

Var. i. 15. 1 
28. iii. 41. } 
Mrichh. ? ) 

vpischikah j 

vichchuo, 1 
vinchhuo ) 

bichu, bichl 

vinchu 

scorpion. 

Var. iii. 17. 19 

suryah 

sujjo , suro 

surqj 

• a • 

the sun. 

Var. i. 29. Lass. 
293. Vikr. 45. 

| pravpish 

pans 

• • 9 

pdu\ 

(the rainy 
{ season. 

Var. iii. 35.1 
88. Lass. 209 j 

vdshpah { 

vappho , 1 
vappho } 

bhaph 

• • • 

vapour. 

Var. iii. 22. . 

nartakah 

naftao 

nat 

naf 

a dancer. 

Var. iii. 24. . 

vartd 

vattd 

bat 

• • » 

word. , 

Lassen, 250. 1 
Var. iii. 21. j 

paryanka 

pallanka 

palang 32 

palang 

bed. 

do. J 

Bal. 132. . . 

palyankah 

pallanko 

• • • 

• • • 

Lassen, 264. 1 
Var. iii. 1. 12) 

ekastha 

ekattha 

ikafthd 

eel 

collected. 


25 See Prof. Cowell’s note on Yar. in 44. 

16 This word palang means in Persian also, a bed, as well as a tiger* 
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Yar. iii. 12. 
Mfichh. 18. 

mastaka 

matthaka ] 
matthaam j 

matha 

mdthi 

head. 

Lassen, 272. 
Var. iii. 40. 

matsya 27 

machchha j 

machchh, 1 
machchhlt j 

. . . 

fish. 

Var. x. 10. j 






Lassen, 379. | 
App. 53. ) 

hanyd 

kanja, hatya 

• • • 

• • • 

girl. 


aham j 

aham , ham, } 
hagge , hahi J 

main, ham 

mlm 

I. 


vayam 

amhe , vaam 
maha , majjha 

ham 

amht 

we. 


mama 

mujh 

majhd 

mine. 

Vikr. 81. 82 
Var. vi. 25- 
53. < 

Cowell, Int. 
p. xxviii. 23 

asmaham 

tvam , tvam j 
tubhyam 

amhunam 

tumam, 
tumam j 

tujjha 

hamdrd | 

turn 

tujh 

amhdld, 1 

amhana ) 

turn 

tuj 

of us, [us, by 
us, Mahr.] 

thou. 

to thee. 

tava | 

tuba , tup ha) 
tujjhaha ) 

tujh 

tujhd 

thine. 


yuyam 

tum/ie, tujjhc 

turn 

tumhT 

you. 


yushmdkam 

tumhdna 

tumhara | 

tumhala , | 
tumhana J 

of you, [you, 
by you, Mali.] 

Mj-ichh. 38. 

kasya 

kaha * 

kahe 

. . . 

whose ? 

Var. vi. 6. 

kasyah 

kissd 

kis 

• • • 

| of what wo- 
1 man? 

Cowell, Int.l 
xxvii. . .} 

yah 

jo 

jo 

jo 

who. 

Var. iv. 16. . 

tasmin 

tahih 

. . • 

♦ • . 

in this. 

Mfichh.93.9G. 

yatra , tatra 

jahih , tahin j 

jahan , ta - ) 
hub, tahin ) 

jethem,tethen 

where, there. 

Var. iv. 25. 

kiyatj yavat 

kettiayjettia 

kitna, jitnd 

kitim 

i how much, 

!as much. 

Mj-ichh. 74. 

kutra 

kahih 

kahan 

Icofhem 

where ? 

Mrichh. 4. 51. 

uttishfha * | 

utthehi 1 

utthehi j 

u(hnd 

uthncm 

rise, to rise. 

Var.viii.15.61 

grihnati 

genha,i 

gahnd 

ghenem 

to take. 

Mpchh. 4. f 

prichchha 

puchchha 

. . . 


\ 

27.&pa8.Cf. 

prish(d 

puchchhidd 

puchhnd 

pusaneih 


Delius, p. 41 < 

prishfva 

puchchhia 

. . . 

. . • 

>to ask. 

Kram., in 

prakshyami 

puchchhissam 

. . • 

... 


ditto, p. 10. 

prichhati 

puchchhadi 

• • • 

. . . 


Var. viii. 12. 

mriyate 

marttyi 

mama 

maranem 

to die. 

Var,viii.l8. \ 
xii.17. Mfic. ( 
66.103.134. ( 
pm . Vikr. 14 / 

[ smarami 

8umardmi \ 



J smarasi 
( smfitva 

sumaresi > 

sumaria ) 

sumarand 

• • • 

to remember. 

Mpichh. 21. 24 

samarpayasi 

8amappesi 

8ompnd 

sompanem 

to entrust. 

Mfichh. 14. 
131, Vikr. J 
67. 97. 1011 
Del. p. 62 . 

prapita 
prdptah j 
prapnomi 

pdbidd 
pdbide, patto 
phviya 
pdvimi 

} pat/5 1 

pdwtd 

pavanem 

to obtain. 

prdpsyasi 

pavihi 

pdwahx J 


he prevails. 

Var. iii 3. . . 

prabhavati 

pabhava’t 

. . . 

mui 


*7 Maekeha also is, however, given in Wilson's dictionary as a Sanskrit form, 
[See also Myichhaka^ and Yikramorvail, etc., passim.'] 







b hew ami homi 89 

Yar. vii. 20. 

21. viii. 1. bhavasi hosi 

,, .. bkodi,hodi M \ 

38. 39. 72. bhavah j hojja, hojja’ i\ 


Prab. p. 44. 
Mrichh. 141. 

Mrichh. 21. 24 


Yar. vii. 12. 
13. 14. 15. \ 
Lassen, 268. | 


Var. vii. 20. 

21 . . . 


Var. vii. 23. ( 
24. . . \ 

Var. viii. 2. . 

Mrichh. 25. . 
Var. viii. 13 i 
Vikr. 112. } 
Mficb. 16.31 ) 
Mrichh. 132. 
Mrichh. 31. \ 
Vikr. 18. . / 


Delius, pp. \ 
27-29. . . ) 

Delius, pp. ) 
27-29. . . j 
Delius, p. 17) 
Mrichh. 105 j 
Mrichh. 66. 
Var. viii. 62. \ 
Mrich.95.37.) 
Mrichh. 127. 
Mfichh. 32. 1 
163. . . .( 


anubhavanti 
anubhavitum 
\bhavish- ( 
) yati \ 

bhavish- | 
yami j 


abhavaty 

abhut 

bhutam 

jvalaya 

Jcaromi 

kritam 

kjritah 


anuhavanti 
anubhavidum 
huvii&adi ) 
huvissadi j 
hossami , 32 \ 
hossam, f 
hohamiy j 
hohimi ) 
hossamOy ^ 
hohaniOy 
hohimoy > 
hohissdy 

hohitthd J 
hojja, hojja 

hojjahiiy 

hojjahii 
hojja, Uy \ 


nirakfitya 

daddmi 

dadati 

dattam 

dadati 

margayati j 


hvma , 
hohla 

huam 1 

[huam T) j 

jalehi 
karomiy \ 

kalemiy > 

karemi ) 

kade j 

kuluy kao 33 j 

karantOy \ 

kalentOy r 

karentOy l 

kubbano / 

nir&kariya | 

demi 

dedi 

dinnam 

dentl 

maggadi u 1 
vnaqgedi ) 


hvjiyey hujiyo . 

thaya hm, } M 
hatay tha f 


(I become, or 
\ am. 

| thou be- 
\ comest, etc. 
The becomes, 

( etc. 

(they become, 

they feel, 
to feel. 

he will be. 


I will be* 


we will be. 


he will be. 

flet him be ; 

( be (imper.). 


hota 

he was. 

• t • 

been. 

. . . 

to bum. 

karitom 

Ido. 

kela, kela 

done. 

karit 

| doing. 


kbriya > 
(Bengal!.) f 

detd 


dxydy din • . • 

detl . . . 

mdngnd maganem 


(having un- I 
[ done [done]. 

I give, 
he gives* 
given. 

giving (fem.), 
to ask. 


29 From havamiy etc. ; see Lassen, p. 176. 30 Soi y Mrichh. 38. 102. 

81 Hdihi, provincial for hogd. 83 Burnouf, Lotus, 687 

38 Delius seems to think kulu may be the Prakrit imperative. 

14 Comp, maggo from margahy antfc, p. 18, Var. ii. 2. iii. 50 
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Mrichh. 79. \ 
82. 88. . . ) 

mcirgayitum 

maggidum 

. . . 

. . • 


Mpchh. 136 J 

margama- 

nena 

maggama - ) 
nena ) 

• • » 

> 

to ask. 

Mrichh. 95. . 

margayatah 

magganta88a 

• • • 

• • • 


Mrichh. 12. . 

kalpnyata 

kappedha ) 


kapanem 

to out. 

Mrichh. 61. . 

kalpayitvd 

kappia ) 

. • • 

Yar.viii.23. ) 
Mrichh. 36 \ 
Del. 16. 16. ) 

jridtvd 

j&nta | 

7a»?vd(Ben-\ 

gall.) ) 

• « 

having known 

Var. viii. 66. 1 
Delius, p. 24.) 

srinomi 

iunami 

sw«wa(HindI] 


to hear. 

Mrichh. 37. . 

srutvd 

s unia | 

sumyd 
( Bengali.) 

r • • 

Mri. 104. 106. 

srinu 

8unu, 8untthi 

sun 

• # ® 

hear. 

M|ich. 45. 70 j 

dhnv , 
dhdvati 

dhovehi , ) 
dhoadi ) 

dhond 

dhttncm 

to wash. 

Mrichh. 46. . 

svapimah 

subemha 

8otia 

... 

to sleep. 

Pnisan. 65. 

supia 

sutta 

sod 

... 

asleep. 

Bal. 178. . . 

svapsydmi 

suvissam 

8o,unga 

. • • 

1 shall sleep. 

Mrich.59.122) 
Var. viii. 25) 

si ha pay - 
itvd 

( hdbia,thdbia 

thamnd 

thdmbanem ) 

Mrichh. 97. \ 
Delius, 19. . ) 

sthhpay- 

dmi 

thdbemi 

. . . 

. . . t 

/ 

to hold, stop. 

Mrichh. 57. . 

rakshnmi 

rakkhdmi 

rakhnh 

rdkhanem 

to keep. 

Yar. viii. 4 7. 

nrityati , 

nachhai , ■) 


Mrichh. 70. 

rtf it gate. 

nachchTadi, > 

nachna 

nachaneih 

to dance. 

71. Del. 50. ! 

nrityan 

nachhanto J 




Mrichh. 71. . 

sikshagantah 

sikkhantd 

sikhdnd 

• • • 

to teach. 

Mrichh. 72. . 

upavishtah 

ubaviffhd 

baithd {?) 

. . 

seated. 

Cowell, App.l 
A. p. 99. .) 

kathayati 

kahai 

kahna 

kathanem 


S'ak. 45. 34. \ 

( 

kahehi , 1 




Mjich. 4. 80.) 

kathaya < 

kadhehi ) 

• • • 

• . . 

to tell. 

Mrichh. 80. | 

kathayish - 1 
yami ) 

kahis8am 

. • • 

• • • 

Mrichh. 36. . 

lcathayitum 

kahidd 

kahd 

f # t 


Mrichh. 103. 

kathyate 

kahijjadi 

(achhe (Ben*) 
i gall.) ) 

• • • 


Delius, 86. .1 
Yikr. 2. . .} 

asti 

atti,< achchi* b 

dhs 

he is. 

Mrichh. 99. . 

stha 

achchhadha 

dchho( Beng.) 


ye are. 

Lassen, 346. \ 
Cowell, 184.) 

santi 

achchanti 

achhen{ Beng) 


they are. 

Stitra 24. in J 
App. A. . \ 
Cowell, 99. ) 

vadati | 

vollai \ \ 
vola’i ) f 

bolnd 

bolanem 

to speak. 

Mrichh. 105. 

brumah 

bollUmo 36 i 


Delius, 67. . \ 
Mrichh. 169.1 

labhante 

/ 

lahtmti 

lahate , lete 

t • • 

they receive. 


38 Mr. Childers thinks the forms achchi , etc., cannot he referred to the Sanskrit root as. 
Asti, he says, became atthi in Pali, but the Pali aehehhati is, he considers, beyond doubt 
the present tense of as, and points to an anomalous form at&ati. 

86 This alteration of brumah into bollamo may perhaps he conceived to have proceeded 
by the following steps : barumah, balumah , bollamo . Or it is possible that bol may be 
an indigenous non-Sanskrit form, or a vernacular root retained in Prakrit. 1 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. | 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTI. 

ENGLISH. 

Mrichh. 116. | 

kshipatu 1 
( phcl, to go) ) 

pheladu 37 

phelitefivng.) 

. • . 

to throw. 

Mrichb. 139. j 

durikarieh - 1 
i/ami j 

phela'iisam 

. . . 

. . . 

fl shall re- 
1 , move. 

Mrichh. 112. 

jagrita 

jaggetha 

jagna 

jaganem 

to wake. 

Var vii. 7. . 

gatah 

ga'o 

gaya 

. . . 

gone. 

Yar. vii. 1. 1 
and ii. 24. I 

pathati 

padhcCi 

padhnd 

padhanem 

to read. 

Mrichh. 121.1 
Var. viii. 51. j 

patami j 

pad 0 mi 1 
padami ) 

padnd 

padanem 

to fall. 

Delius, 51. . 

patitah 

padido 

padd 

• . . 

fallen. 

Mrichh. 120.1 
Delius, p. 22.) 

uddayante 38 j 

uddenti 1 

udda'enti ) 

udnd 


to fly. 

Mrichh. 124. | 

paridhdsye 

pahilissam 

paharnd | 

pandhara - 1 
nem ) 

{to put on 
( (clothing). 

Mrichh. 71. . 

pibanti 

pianti 

pma 

pincm 

to drink. 

Delius, 77. . 

jivami 

j /ami 

j itia 1 

to live. 

Mrichh. 170. 

jivantam 

jiantam 

. • . ) 


Mnchh. 165. 

nishkasaya 

nikkdlchi j 

nikasnd 1 

l nikalnd ) 

. . . 

to put out. 

Yar. viii. 44 1 
Vik. ll.Del. > 
60.Kram.10 ) 

f varddhate , 

[ varddhatdm 

vaddhadi 1 
vaddhadu ) 

1 

badhnd 

\ 

wddhancm 

to increase. 

Yikr. 44. . . 

tvarayasva 

turavavehi | 

turant 1 

(quickly.) ) 

• • . 

hasten. 

Var. viii. 4. . 
S'ak.43.168'] 

tvarate 

tuvara'i 

. . . 

• • * 

he hastens. 

Vikr. 91. . 
Delius, 79. 1 
Ilemachan- [ 
dra, Cowell. 

^pasydmi 1 
\driiydmi 39 ) 
darsaya 

dekkhami 40 

dckhavahi 

dckhnd 

dikhdnd 

dekhanem 

dakhavinem 

to see. 

{to cause to 
( see. 

173. note . , 
Var. viii. 48. 

yudhyate 

jujjhdi 

jujhnd 

junjhanem 

{to fight: he 
{ killed. 

Var. viii. 48. 

budhyate 

bujjhdi 

bijhnd 

bujhanem 

{to under- 
( stand. 

Var. viii. 25. 1 
26, Mrich. 73) 

dhyai 

jhd,8anjhaad\ 

‘ samajhna (?) 

samajanem 

{to meditate, 
(understand. 

Kram. 28. ini 
Delius, p. 10.) 

krudh 

kujjh 

. . . 

. . . 

to be angry. 

Var. viii. 46. 

1 rmhyati 

rusa ’ i 

risiydud 

• . • 

to be angry. 

Var. viii. 50. 

' mridudti 

mala' ; 41 

mafnd 


to grind, rub. 


37 Perhaps derived from prer , to impel. Comp. peUaiyna and vellanena, rendered by 
preranena, in the Balar., p. 203. Both roots are given in the lexicons. 

38 Prof. Aufrecht draws my attention to the fact that, in the Yedas, the root signifying 
“to fly” is not d/ } but di. See also the intensive form of the verb in dedtyitavai, 
S'atapatha Brahmana, v. 3, 2, 6, quoted by Bohtlingk and Roth, s.v. 

39 This form may at one time have been in use. 

40 This word occurs on the Lat of Firoz Shah in the forms dekhati and dekhiye , and in 
the form dekhami in the inscription at Dhauli. See Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi, 
pp. 666, 669, 671, 676, who supposes dekhati may come from an old form drUyati , he seos. 
Mr. Childers thinks, however, it must come from the Sanskrit future drakshyate. 

41 See also Kramadlsvara, 39, in Delius, p. 11, where the root mfid is said to become 
man in PrUkpit. In Persian also the verb malidm means to rub r 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

mahrattI. 

ENGLISH. 

Yar. viii. 531 j 

sphu( | 

phu(tc£i , 1 
phudai ) 

phu(nd 

phu(ancm 

to split. 

Mrich. 70.7.) 
Delius, 59. J 

badhyante 

bajjhanti 

bajhnd 

• . . 

(to be bound 
\ or caught. 

Var. viii. 27. 

k/iad 

khd 

kliuna 

khdnem 

to eat. 

Delius, 29. . ) 
Malavika,54.j 

pdraydmi 

paremi j 

parite (Ben- 
gali.) 

}• • • 

to be able 

Prasanna- f 

praghunasya 


pahim \ 



raghava, 45 ( 

prdhunasya 


pahund j 



Balarumayana 

266. 

| pakshinah 

pakhkhino j 

pakheru ^ 

panchhi j 


birds. 

Bal. 290. 

kshtm 

khlra 

khir 


milk. 

Bal. 231. 235. 

lahshah 

lakkha 

lakh 


(hundred 

(thousand. 

Bal. 45. 307. 

akshi 

(achchhi 

\akkhi 

aukh 


eye 

Bal. 246. 

kaksha 

kakkha 



side. 

Bal. 53. 69. 98 

gotra 

gotta 

got 


family, clan. 

Bal. 267. 

sutra 

sutta 

8U,t 


thread. 

Bal. 165.167.1 
297. J 

putra , putrl 

putttty putti 

put 


son, daughter 

Bal. 221. 

karpasa 

kappasa 

kapcis 


cotton. 

Bal. 142. 178. 

karpura 

kappura 

kapur 


camphor. 

Bill. 269. 298. 

dharma 

dhamma 



virtue 

Bal. 294. 

darpanam 

dappanam 



a mirror. 

Bal. 267. 

nirvana 

nivvana 



extinction. 

Bal. 76. 194. 

dugdha 

duddha 

dudh 


milk. 

Bal. 266. | 

mugdha 

mudhdha 



infatuated. 

8nigdha 

sinidhdha 



affectionate. 

Bal. 236. 

pippala 

plpala 

pipal 


pipal tree. 

Bal. 178. 
Prasannaragh. 

mish(n 

mish(d 

mitfttha 1 
mi(thl j 

m?(tha 


sweet. 

Bal. 270. 278. 

08 ft (ha 

(u(hfha t 1 

\o(h(ha j 

honth 


lip. 

Bal. 156. 303. 

8vasurena 

sasurcna 

sasur 


father-in-law 

Bal. 153. 

ivairu 

sasue 

sas 


(mother-in- 
\ law. 

Bal. 158. 

s'vasrunam 

sStsunam 

sds 


Do. gen. pi. 

Bal. 182. 

bhru 

bhu 

bhaun 


eyebrow. 

Bal. 168. 176. 

snusfta 

sum, 8 us a 



(daughter-in- 
( law. 

Bal. 34. 179.1 
234. 245.364. jj 

iabdah 

saddo 



sound. 

Bal. 245. 251. 

mudgara 

mogara 

( mogra , 1 

\mudgar / 


a mallet. 

Bal. 235. 

dhuma 

dhusa 

dhi/dn 


smoke. 

Bal. 238. 

pddayoh 

pdesu 

panw 


at the feet. 


41 The word is translated by atitheh in Pandit Govinda Deva’s edition. But I find the 
word prdghuna in Wilson’s Dictionary in the sense of guest ; and Bohtlingk and Roth 
give both that and another form prdhuna. As, however, they do not cite from any very 
ancient author any passage in which the word is found, and as it is of rare occurrence as 
compared with atithi, it may perhaps have been imported into Sanskrit from Prakrit 
Pahuna, in the sense of “ guest,” is, Mr. Childers informs me, a good Pali word. 
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REFERENCES. , SANSKRIT. 


I Bal. 142. 292. 

Pras. 48. 

| Bfil.49. 93. 270 
l Bal. 246. 270. 
Bal. 77. 
Prasan. 36.44. 
Prasan. 26. 
Prasan. 84. 1 
Bal. 76. 238.) 
Bal. 168. 

Bal. 276. 

Var. viii. 6. 1 
Bal. 76. ) 

Bal. 238. 

Bal. 246. 


pakva 
murk ha 
jhatiti 
iirasa 
katham 
katham 
vydghrasya 


Bal. 168. jihva 

Bal. 276. kamsya 

Var. viii. 6. ) . 

Bal. 76. j ghurnat 

Bal. 238. ghurnanti 

Bal. 246. ghurnati 

Bal. 143. churnitam 

Mrichh. 3. ahuya 

Mrichh. 50. dhvaydmi 

Myichh. 54. ahvaya 

Mrichh. 64. ( ajnapayati 
141. \ ahvaya ti 

Mrichh. 60. { s ^r h - 
Mrichh. 150. dhuyate 

Mfich. 6. sprishfva 

Mrichh. 35. vesya 


pikka 
murukha 
jhatti 
rirena j* 
klsa 
kaham 


pakka 

murakh 

Jhaf 


gholna (to 
mix with j 
a liquid.) 


gholanta 

gholanti 

ghunnadi 

ghullalidam 

8adddbia 43 

sadddbemi 

8adddbehi 

saddabedi 
I sadddbaissam 




mature. 

| fool. 

1 quickly, 
f head. 


| a tiger. 

| female breast, 
\ udder, 
tongue, 
bell metal. 


roll, move, 
turns round. 


(crushed, 
having called, 
summoned. 

I call. 

call (iraper.). 
(he com- 
(mands, calls. 
(I shall 
( summon, 
he is called, 
(having 
( touched, 
a harlot. 


[N.B. — In this and the following list, it will be seen that I have generally given the 
Hindi and MahrattI verbs in the infinitive, without reference to the mood or tense of 
the corresponding word in Prakrit. The verbs in the Sanskrit column, on the contrary; 
are always exact renderings of the Prakrit ones, in tense, number, person, etc.] 

43 This word is, no doubt, as Mr. Childers suggests, from the Sanskrit, sabdapay (see 
above the alteration of sab da into sadda). The word sabdapayet occurs in the Rama- 
yana, ii. 57, 9, SchlegePs ed., and in ii. 59, 3, of the Bombay ed., where the commentary 
explains the word by dkdrayet , “ summon.” In Gorresio’s ed., ii. 59, 6, the verb dhvayet y 
having the same sense, is substituted. Forms like sabdapay are, as Prof. Aufrecht informs 
me, very common in the later Sanskrit. 

44 A various reading is bibia. Mr. Childers thinks chhibia comes from the Sanskrit 
chhup , “ to touch.’* This root is given, he tells me, in Clough’s list of Pali verbs in the 
sense of “to touch; ** and the word occurs in the Dhammapada, p. 166, line 1. 

45 This word is, no doubt, derived from gosvamint , the wife of a Gosvamin, or Goshain ; 
and I am told by a well-informed friend that the word has got the sense of harlot from 
the indifferent character of some of these female devotees. 
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It is thus clear from an examination of the Indian dramas, and of the 
examples furnished by the grammarians "who treat of the dramatic dialects 
(as illustrated in the preceding comparative table), that the words which 
we find in Prakrit are in great part identical with those of Sanskrit, but 
more or less modified in their forms, and that these modifications are, in 
numerous instances, intermediate between the original Sanskrit words and 
the still more corrupted forms which we discover in the languages descended 
from the Prakrits, I mean, in the modem vernacular dialects. 

But, while the great majority of Prakrit words can, by the application 
of proper methods, be traced back to a Sanskrit source, there are some 
others which refuse to yield to the action of even the most powerful 
tests which criticism can employ, and successfully assert their claim to 
an origin independent of classical Sanskrit, and which we must therefore 
conclude either to belong to the vernacular Aryan speech, or to be of 
non-Aryan derivation. 

Another fact then which is made clear by the examination of the 
dramatic poems and the Prakrit grammarians is, that the Prakrit dialects 
contain a certain number of words which are not discoverable in classical 
Sanskrit, but which we also find in the modern vernaculars, such as the 
roots dub , to sink, tharhar (in Hindi Lharthar ), to tremble, dhakk, to cover 
or shut, and the nouns gor> leg, lappa, father, etc . 46 The greater portion 
of the words of this class, which I have discovered, will be found in the sub- 
joined table. [In the present edition I have added, at the foot of the table, 
a number of new words, some of which, however, I find, may be derived 
from Sanskrit, but few of which are discoverable in the modern vernaculars.] 

48 See the Rev. H. Ballantino’s paper “ On the relation of the Mahratt! to the Sanskrit," 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. ill. p. 369-385. Some of the 
words considered by Mr. Ballantine to be Mahratt! are, however, Persian or Arabic, such 
as mckh, baghal, manzila ; others, as khltne , to eat, are Sanskrit. I add the following 
remarks from Dr. J. Wilson’s “Notes on the Constituent Elements,” -etc., of the Marathi 
language (prefixed to Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary, 2nd edition), p. xxii. [The 
Marathi language] “has two distinct lingual elements, the Scythian (or Turanian) and 
the Sanskrit.” . , . “The Scythian element . . is obviously the more ancient 
of the two, as far as its present locality is concerned. It is still a good deal in use, 
especially among the lower orders of the people, and in the business of common life. 
It claims almost all the words beginning with the cerebral letters, which, as initials, 
were probably not originally in use in the Sanskrit; almost all the words beginning 
with the letter jh ; and a great majority of the words formed from imitative particles, 
both simple and reduplicated, which are often very expressive, and are not now of an 
arbitrary character, whatever they might have been before they got established in the 
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Table No. II. 

List of Pr filer it words , chiefly from the MrichhaJcafi and the grammarians f 
which are not found in classical Sanskrit , or are of doubtful origin , 
with their modern vernacular equivalents, when ascertained . 


SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAH II ATT I. 

ENGLISH. 

pitrisamban - 
dhi 

bappa-ke - 
lake 47 

( bap ke 1 

karke ) 

bap 

father. 

H pa dam 

go dam 

god 

a 

foot, leg. 

2 udara 

pota , potta 

pef, pota 

JOOf 48 

belly. 

. pumichaTi 

chhinalia 

chhinal 

l chhinal , ) 
\sindnl j 

khunfd 

harlot. 

. stanibha 

k hunt a 

khontd 

P e S- 

> manmhyah 

goho 

. . . 

goho 

man. 

\ rasah 

lakhalia 

. . • 

lakeri 49 

a slight taste. 

kukkutah 

hade 

• a • 

a a a 

dog. 

. pasya 

ua 

. a a 

a a a 

look. 

rakshata 

johaha 40 

johnd 

. a a j 

{to watch : 
(look out for. 

prakampate 

thartaredi 61 

thartharand 

tliartharanon 

to tremble. 

majjati j 

vutta’i'Vuttai} 

khuppdi 

j 

> budna 

budanem 

[ to sink. 

1 majjantam 

dubbantam 

dubnd 

dTtbancm 

) 

f pidhehi 
pidhntta 
[ pihitam 

dhakkehi 69 
dhakkedha 
dhakkide 

) ( 

> dhaknd < 

d'hdnknn (a 
lid or cover) 
jhankanem 
(to cover) 

f to cover or 
i shut. 


REFERENCES. 


Mfichb. 119. 


Mrichh. 35. 

Mrichh. 40. 
Mrichh. 31. 

36. 167. . 
Mriclih. 123. 
& n., 299 . 
Mrichh. 175. 
Vikr. p. 79. 

Mj-ichh. 100. 

Mrichh. 141. 
Yar. viii.68.' 

& Kram. 

* Delius, 


i.68 
n.in > 
11 ) 

1rich.162.3l7 

Irichh. 36. (I 
79. 164. . 1 
Prab. 58. ( 


Hsus loquendi of the people by whom they were originally formed." . . . “The 
Sanskrit element is that which predominates in the Marathi, as the inspection of 
the Dictionary at once shows.” . . “ Colebrooke expresses it as his opinion that 4 nine- 
tenths of the Hind! dialect may be traced back to the Sanskrit ; * and perhaps a similar 
>bservation may be justly made as to the proportion of Sanskrit words in the Marathi, 
when both primitive and modified forms are taken into the account.” 

47 About the affix, kelake or Icerake , see Lassen, p. 118. 

49 In Moles worth’s Mahratt! Dictionary, this word is set down as derived from the 
Sanskrit pefa; but the only sense assigned to this word in Wilson's Sanskrit Dictionary 
is that of basket . 

49 Stenzler’s MrichhakatT, p. 299. 

40 In Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary the word jongafa is given as a noun, with the sense 
of “longing for ;” which may possibly be connected with this word. 

41 Prof. Benfey, in his review of the first edition of this volume, in the “ Gott. Gel. 
Anzeigcn” for January 23rd, 1861, p. 132, considers this root to be connected with the 
Sanskrit tarala , “trembling,” and the participle tarturana (from the root tur), which 
occurs in Rig Yeda, ix. 95, 3, where it has, according to Bdhtiingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 
the sense of “rushing forward.” 

19 Wilson and Bohtlingk and Roth give a root dhakk , with the signification to 
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1 REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

mahrattI. 

ENGLISH. 

Mpich. 118. J 

I 95. . 1 

karayishyd- \ 
mi j 

ghaddba - 
Us am 

>ghadnd 

g ha datum 

to fabricate. 

karaya 

ghaddbehi 48 

) 

odhanem 


’ Mpichh. 122. 

karshami 

vaddhdmi 


KStenz. 298.) 

; Kramad. in j 
! Delius. 1 

nishad 

piv 

khip 

numajj 44 

vijj 

• . • 

ghunftid 

ghotanem 

to sit. 

to drink, gulp 
to throw. 

Var. viii. 64. 

krudh 

jur 65 



to be angry, 
to be afraid. 

Var. viii. 66. 

trasyati 

vqjjai 



Var. viii. 28.1 
Delius, p. 6. ) 

gras 

vis, ghis M 



to eat. 

Var. viii. 20. 

ghrd 

pa 



to smell. 

Var. viii. 67. 

mrij 

dris 

lubh , sup 
pulaa 



to cleanse. 

Var. viii. 69. 
Prasanna- \ 



to see. 


raghava, ( 

vilokayan 

pulovanto 



seeing. 

11.13.113. ( 
U5. ) 

Var. viii. 70. 

vilokaya 

pulovehi 



see. 

dak 

tar , vaa, tlr 

# % 


to be able. 

Myichh. 21. .j 

sphotayish - 
ynmi 

madamadd- 

issam 

1 


(I shall 
{ split. 47 


“-destroy but the dh is the dental, not the cerebral, letter. I have withdrawn from the 
table the word kanelt , as it is found in Sanskrit as well as Prakrit sentences in the 
MrichhakatT. 

48 This may come from the Sanskrit root ghat , “ to act.’* 

44 Delius, p. 12, thinks that these roots may have been disused in Sanskrit. 

65 Prof. Benfey, in the review above quoted, regards this word as connected with the 
Sanskrit root jvar, and the adjective jvara, “ excited,” “in a passion.” 

46 See Mr. Cowell’s note 5, on p. 73, where he supposes that Delius's reading ghis is 
probably incorrect. In his Index, p. 202, however, Mr. Cowell places a mark of interro- 
gation after visai. 

47 While this table is passing through the press, I have been favoured with the follow- 
ing remarks on some of the words by Mr. R. C. Childers. “ Bappa, Bhp — In Simhalese 
Appd is ‘ father,' and Bdppa ‘ uncle/ The latter word is a corruption of bdla-appd , as is 
shown by the corresponding Bdlammd, * aunt/ — Pota, Pet — I think this may well be the 
Sanskrit Beta, compare the various meanings of Koshtha. The Italian for a man's head 
is testa, properly an earthen pot. It is singular that the Simhalese for ‘belly' is Ba4a, 
which, however, cannot be peta ; it would rather represent bhanda , but I am very doubtful 
about its etymology. — Chhinhlte — Clough, in the Simhalese dictionary, gives undr 
Chhinna , the meaning ‘harlot/ Could ndli be the Sanskrit vdri ? — Ua, ‘look/ — Ido 
not know how this word is used, but might it not be simply an inteijection ? — Dhakkhehi, 
— The Sanskrit root 'Stag' is Thak in Phli ( thaketi ‘he covers,' thakanarn , ‘a covering'). 
But Clough gives ‘ concealment’ as one of the meanings of dhakka.— Gha#baisVara— This 
must be a causative of ‘ gha\ Gha\dpeti, • he fabricates/ occurs in P&li (see D’Alwis Intr. 
p 35). — Vaddhkmi, ‘ to draw,’ — Compare Tumour’s Mahhvamsa, p. 160, line 1 and erratum, 
Kuntam vaddhetha bho , ‘pull up the lance,' which seems to have been stuck in the 
ground (see previous page).— Vijj, ‘to throw,' — Could this be ‘vyadh'P The present 
tense in Phli is viffhati.— Vajjai, ‘ to fear/— Could this be ‘ vjij ’ (P&li vqjjati), in the 
sense of ‘to shrink from ’ P— Pul, ‘to see'— This must be the Simhalese bala-navd ‘to 
see,* the etymology of which I have not succeeded in tracing/* 
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references. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATT1. 

ENGLI8H. 

Myichh. 17. 

bhakta 

chhalli 68 





boiled rice. 

Mjichh. 43. 

( easy a - 
\ lampafa 

daiia- 

palakka 




i 

a rioter m 
grain (spoken 
of an ox). 

Mfichh. 101.) 
159. / 

( chintaparah 
[chintdyuktah 

tattiZo(ortan- 
tilo ), tattila 

} 




anxious. 

Mrichh. 127. 

bale 

vasu 

• » • 

• 


• 

lo young 
( female! 

Mpehh. 134. | 

kshalayish- ) 
yami { 

gdlatidam 59 

• • • 

• 


• 

I shall wash. 

Bui. 65f. 74 \ 
240. j 

k&nti 

vine holt 

• • • 

. 


. 

brilliance. 

Bal. 194. 

pankti 

richoll 

• • . 




a row. 

Bui. 86. 

gaja 

dog hat (a 





an elephant. 

Bui. 195. 264. 

s'ukti 

sippi 

sip, s~pT 




a shell. 

Bui. 249. 

trasta 

chamakanta 8,1 

fchamaknd (to 
(glitter, start) 

} • 



alarmed. 

Bui. 240. 

misrita 

kallabida 




mixed. 

Bal. 264. 

patita 

palotta 

. . 




fallen. 

Bui. 198. 

samuJmh 

kadappa 

. . . 




assemblages. 

Bui. 203. 

sresfyha 

garilla 61 

• • • 




{most excel- 
( lent. 

Bui. 243. 

nartakl 

taraththi 

. . . 




{a dancing 

\ girl- 

Bui. 251. 

churnita 

chuspania 

. 




pounded. 

Bui. 276. 

mis ram 

vidurillam 

• . • 




mingled. 

Bui. 246. 

spariaih 

jhadappehim 

• . 




contacts. 

Bal. 246. 

(duikaraih 

dukkarehim 

Uhokaron se 




(they beat 
\ with blows? 

\dutkurutah 

dukkanti 

) thonkte ? 




Bal. 259. 

lalata 

nidola 62 [43 

... 




forehead. 

[ Bui. 198. 

iobhita 

chang oththia 

• • • 




beautified. 


[N.B. — See other non- Sanskrit roots, or roots of doubtful origin, used in Prakrit, in 
Vararuchi, viii. 18, 21, 23, 34, 35, 39, 40.] 


68 “Wilson gives challi, with the sense of “rind/* “bark/’ 

80 Here the ksh of the Sanskrit may be changed into g. The Pali form, Mr. Childers 
tells me, is khalayisaami, which he thinks may supply a link between the two words in the 
Table. But the Balaramayana, p. 48, has pakkhalana for the Sanskrit prakshdlana and 
the Prasannarughava, p, 124, has chchhalaa for the Sanskrit Tcshalaya. 

60 The word also occurs in p. 243 of the same drama, in the forms chamakkanta and 
ehamakkida , where it is explained in the commentary by chamakrita , “ astonished." 

81 This may possibly be a mistake of the copyist for gari^h\lia (garishtha), which occurs 
in page 224. 

62 Mr. Childers suggests that nidola is probably only an altered form of lalafa, as in 
PiLli nalata is a more common form than lalafa, while metathesis would account for the 
most important remaining variation. 

68 The Sanskrit lexicons have ehanga in the sense of beautiful j but from what the latter 
part of the word is derived, I do not see. 
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It is true that these vernacular words, occurring in the dramas, 
are few in number; that many vocables, very unlike the Sanskrit, 
which seem, on a hasty inspection, to be of a different origin, are 
discovered, on a more careful examination, to be derived from that 
language by successive steps proceeding according to certain recognized 
rules of mutation ; and that the words, not deducible from the written 
Sanskrit, which remain, do not bear so large a proportion to those which 
are of Sanskrit origin, as is the case in the modern vernaculars . 64 This 
paucity of such words in the dramas is, perhaps, to be accounted for 
by the fact that they are polished compositions containing many poeti- 
cal passages, and were written by Pandits, men familiar with Sanskrit, 
who would be likely, when they could, to avoid vulgar words and 
phrases, and to employ vocables of Sanskrit derivation, wherever it 
was found possible: just as we see the pedantic Pandits of our own 
time are in the habit of doing . 66 And there can be no doubt that in 
the provincial dialects, as spoken by the lower classes and by un- 
learned persons in general at the time when the dramas were com- 
posed, many more non-Sanskrit words would be current than wo meet 
with in the dramas. In the same way we find in modem times several 
modifications of language in use among different sections of the com- 
munity in the same provinces of Hindustan. The Hindu Pandits, for 
instance, use a dialect which is full of Sanskrit words; the villagers 
use fewer Sanskrit and more indigenous words ; the lower Mahomedans 
use a language approaching to that of the Hindu villagers, but with more 
Persian and Arabic words; while educated Mahomedans introduce into 
their discourse a large number of Arabic and Persian words and phrases. 
But the existence of even a small proportion of such non-Sanskrit words 

64 Lassen remarks, p. 286 : “ The roots of the Prakrits must be looked for in 
Sanskrit ; and the few words which appear to be of extraneous origin can, for the 
most part, be traced to Sanskrit, if the investigation is pursued on right principles. 
At the same timo I would not entirely deny that some vocables may have passed from 
the indigenous languages of India into the Sanskrit as well as the Prakrit; but such 
words are certainly not .numerous.” Lassen may not underrate here the number of 
purely indigenous words in the Prakrits, as they are exhibited in the dramas, but his 
remarks are not certainly correct if applied to the modern vernaculars, in which 
words not derived from Sanskrit, and which must have come down to them from the 
vernacular Prakrits, are very numerous. 

65 Compare the case of English, like that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, full of Latin 
and Greek derivatives with other compositions in which Anglo-Saxon predominates. 
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in the dramas, when taken in conjunction with the corrupted form,— 
akin to that of the modem vernaculars, — in which we find Sanskrit 
words employed there, appears sufficient to show that the Prakrits, 
such as we see them in the dramas, were, in a more or less modified 
form, the spoken dialects of their day ; and were consequently the 
precursors of the modern vernacular tongues. As wo find in these 
latter a considerable proportion of words which cannot be traced back 
to classical Sanskrit, we are led to conclude that these words must 
have existed in the older vernacular dialects, and have been trans- 
mitted from them to the later. The only alternative is that we 
suppose these non-Sanskrit words to have been invented in modem 
times, a supposition which is destitute of all probability. 66 

The question, already proposed in p. 7, now recurs, Whence came 
these words which are met with in the Prakrit dialects and the still 
larger number discoverable in the modern vernacular tongues, which 
are not found in classical Sanskrit? In answer to this question two 
suppositions have been already made. It has been suggested, p. 7, 
that these words are either (1) colloquial vocables of Aryan origin 
(a view which is adopted by Mr. Beames in the passage quoted in 
p. 8), or (2) that they have been borrowed from the language of 
non- Aryan tribes with which the Aryans came into contact. For I 
must here anticipate an assertion which I hope further on to prove 
more in detail, viz., that there are in India very manifest traces of 
a variety of races of men differing widely in their origin. 

It appears that the ancestors of the higher classes of northern 
Hindus, who originally spoke Sanskrit and called themselves Ary as, 
must have had their origin in countries to the north or west of India, 
and immigrated into Hindustan at an early period. When they arrived 
there, they found the country already occupied by a race of men called 
in the Yeda and Mahabharata, Hasyus, who spoke a different language 
from themselves, and with whom they became engaged in continual 

66 Even if it were to be admitted that the Pali and the scenic dialects were never 
identical with the spoken vernaculars, this would not neutralize my argument. For 
the Prakrits must have been used on the stage, and must therefore have been under- 
stood. They could not, however, have been intelligible, if they bad not approached 
closely to some form of spoken language. And the existence of the Pali, as well as 
of the Prakrits, shows both the general tendency of men to break down and modify 
their languages, and the actual process by which they proceeded in northern India. 
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warfare. These Dasyus appear to have been partly driven away by 
the Aryas to the east and south and north, where they took refuge in 
the forests and mountains, and partly to have been subdued and to 
have become incorporated in the Aryan communities as their slaves or 
dependents. Though these earlier inhabitants of India also had, in 
all probability, immigrated into that country at some period anterior 
to the invasion of the Aryas, I shall, for the sake of ready distinction, 
style them the aborigines. These aboriginal tribes may not have been 
all of one race, and may have arrived in India at different times, but 
their history is very obscure, and can only be conjectured. So much 
is clear, that their languages are not all alike. In the south of India 
we find still existing a set of spoken languages called Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarese, Malayalim, etc., which differ very widely from the verna- 
cular tongues of northern India, viz., the Mahratti, Hindi, Bengali, 
etc. Though the southern languages have now a certain intermixture 
of Sanskrit words, yet it is clear that this intermixture is only of 
comparatively recent date, as those languages differ entirely both in 
structure and in the great bulk of the words of which they are com- 
posed from the Sanskrit, and all its derivative languages. The dialects 
of northern and central India, on the other hand, viz., the Mahratti, 
Hindi, Bengali, etc., are, as we have already seen, mainly derived 
from classical Sanskrit, though they contain a considerable proportion 
of words which are evidently of a different origin. These words of 
non-Sanskrit origin, which we first discover, to a certain extent, in 
the ancient Prakrits, and which descended from them to the northern 
vernaculars, must (1) either have formed a part of the colloquial speech 
of the Aryas, which did not pass into their literary language ; or (2) 
they have been derived from the language spoken by the aborigines, who 
had occupied the south as well as north of India before the Sanskrit- 
speaking race of the Aryas arrived ; or (3) they most probably came 
partly from the one and partly from the other of these sources. Assum- 
ing that they spring in part, at least, from a non- Aryan source, we may 
suppose some such linguistic process as the following to have taken 
place. After the northern aborigines had been reduced to dependence 
by the Aryas, and both classes, Aryan and non- Aryan, had coalesced in 
one community (of which the former composed the upper, and the 
latter the lower ranks), the languages of both classes (which had 
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previously been different) would begin to become assimilated and 
amalgamated; the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas would soon adopt many 
words belonging to the speech of the aborigines, while the aboriginal 
race would begin to borrow many words from the Sanskrit, the 
language of their masters. This process, however, would naturally 
lead to a great corruption and alteration of the Sanskrit. Many of 
the compound consonantal sounds in Sanskrit words, such as those 
in strl , rakta , kshatriya , seem to have been found such as the lower 
orders of people found it difficult to pronounce, and these compound 
sounds became accordingly broken up or simplified, or in some way 
modified. Thus strl became istrl, rakta became ratta or rakat , and 
kshatriya became khatriya f khattia , or chhatriya. In this manner both 
languages would become gradually changed, according to processes 
which arc seen in operation in all countries. Caprice, alteration of 
physical circumstances, differences of education, and those varieties in 
the organs of speech which are peculiar to different races, — are all found 
to produce progressive modifications in language. Yarious forms of 
Prakrit would spring up by degrees in different provinces, in which 
Sanskrit and aboriginal words and forms would be combined, though 
the more cultivated element, the Sanskrit, has, in either a pure or 
a modified shape, remained predominant. At the same time the 
Sanskrit language gradually ceased to be spoken in its then existing 
form, and becoming the language of books, and of the learned class 
exclusively, was more and more polished and settled by grammarians ; 
and being exempted from the ordinary causes of alteration, continued 
thenceforward unchanged : just as was the case with the Latin 
language. It seems, at the same time, to be very probable that many 
words of indigenous origin, as well as words which, though of Sanskrit 
origin, had been modified in the Prakrits, were incorporated in the 
Sanskrit ; and that in this way the modern vocabulary of that language 
includes many words and roots which were unknown to it at an earlier 
period . 67 

67 Dr. Stevenson says, in the Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal As. Society, 
for January, 1859 : “ The Brahmans scattered through all the different provinces of 
Hindusthan no doubt adopted many of the words of the languages of the tribes 
among whom they resided, and introduced them into the sacred tongue.” Professor 
Be n fey has drawn attention to the introduction into Sanskrit of words which had 
become modified in the Prakrits. See Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii. 1149, note 2; and 

3 
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Sect. III. — On the origin and vernacular use of the Scenic Dialects . 

It has been doubted, however, whether the dramatic dialects were 
ever spoken languages. This view is thrown out as th© most likely 
by Prof. H. JT. Wilson in the introduction to his “ Select Specimens 
of the Theatre of the Hindus,” pp. lxv, lxvi. 

“ There is one question of some interest attaching to our construc- 
tion of the Prakrit, which merits a fuller inquiry than has been yet 
given to it, and on which this is not the place to dilate. Does it 
represent a dialect that was ever spoken, or is it an artificial modifica- 
tion of the Sanskrit language, devised to adapt the latter to peculiar 
branches of literature ? The latter seems to be the most likely ; for 
there would be no difficulty in the present day in writing it, although 
it is no longer spoken, and highly finished specimens are to be found 
in plays which are modem productions. The Vidagdha Madhava, for 
instance, consists more than half of high Prakrit, and it was written 
less than three centuries ago. On the other hand, many of the modi- 
fications are to be found in the spoken dialects of Hindusthan, and 
the rules of Prakrit grammar account for changes which, without such 
aid, it is difficult to comprehend. The simplification of the gramma- 
tical construction by the disuse of the dual number, and the reduced 
number of verbal conjugations, looks also like the spontaneous substi- 
tution of practical to theoretic perfection in actual speech, and may 
tempt us to think the Prakrit was once a spoken tongue. The subject 

Benfey, article tl Indien ” (in Ersch and Gruber's Encycl.), p. 248. A paper on 
“The Dravidian elements in Sanskrit," by Dr. H. Gundert, has lately appeared in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1869, pp. 517 ff. The author 
remarks : “ It was to be expected d priori that a number of Dravidian words must 
have found their way into Sanskrit. How, further, could the Aryan people have 
spread itself over the whole of India, without adopting very much from the aboriginal 
population which they found there, and which has submitted to them partly in a peace- 
able manner, and partly under compulsion, and yet even to this day only imperfectly ?" 
And in opposition to the Brahmanical grammarians who would derive such words 
from Aryan roots, or declare Dravidian roots to be Sanskrit, the writer appeals to 
the nature of the case, and urges that : “ where peoples speaking different languages 
live in constant mutual intercourse, traffic or fight with one another, suffer and enjoy 
together, they take over much from each other without examination or scrutiny ; and 
this process must have gone on in the earliest times, when their mutual relations 
were still of a naif character. We thus expect d priori that as the Aryans penetrated 
southwards, they would become acquainted with new objects under Dravidian appel- 
lations, and with them adopt their names." 
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is interesting, not only in a philological, but in a historical view ; for 
the sacred dialects of the Bauddhas and the J ainas are nothing else 
than Prakrit, and the period and circumstances of its transfer to Ceylon 
and to Nepal are connected with the rise and progress of that religion 
which is professed by the principal nations to the north and east of 
Hindusthan. ,, 

Mr. Beames expresses himself still more strongly in the same sense : 
<l In fact, there is much that requires clearing up in the relation be- 
tween the Saurasenl, Braj, and the Modern Hindi dialects, and until 
we know more of the colloquial forms of early Prakrit, the mist cannot 
be dispelled. The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that 
ever was spoken. How far it represents the characteristics of any 
spoken dialect is a question.” — (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
for 1868, p. 498.) 

To support the view which has been already expressed of the rela- 
tion of the modern vernaculars to certain pre-existing Prakrit, i.e. ver- 
nacular dialects, it is not necessary to assume that the dramatic Pra- 
krits are identical with the spoken Prakrits which existed at or 
anterior to the periods when the former were used for poetical pur- 
poses. In fact, it is clear from what Prof. Wilson says of the com- 
position of dramas within the last few centuries, when the older 
Prakrits had been superseded by the existing vernaculars, that the 
Prakrits of the dramas have continued to be employed as the tradi- 
tional dramatic language for females and for the lower classes long after 
these Prakrits have, on any supposition, become obsolete. But it is 
possible that when they were originally so used they may have been 
identical with some contemporaneous vernaculars. It is, however, 
sufficient for my purpose to assume that the dramatic dialects were at 
one period closely akin to some contemporaneous vernaculars. This 
appears to be sufficiently established by the lists of words which I have 
given above, and which show that the modern vernaculars have 
naturally sprung out of forms of speech either identical with or akin 
to the dramatic Prakrits. The same point is also proved by the 
relation in which, as we shall see, the latter stand to the Pali. 

I shall now introduce a quotation from Professor Lassen, who, in his 
Institutiones Linguae Pracriticse, pp. 39, ff., adopts the opposite side 
of the question from Prof. Wilson and Mr. Beames. His remarks 
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will also be found to illustrate the process by which the Prakrits arose 
out of Sanskrit. 

“ If the question regarding the origin of these dialects' merely refer 
to the source whence they are derived, it admits of a very easy answer : 
for, as has been already stated, all the scenic dialects are drawn en- 
tirely from the Sanskrit . 68 If, however, the question means by what 
process these dialects have been drawn from the Sanskrit, it will be 
more difficult to answer. The difficulty does not consist in these 
languages containing any forms or words of which the Sanskrit arche- 
types are undiscoverable : for, on the contrary, both forms and words 
are deduced from that ancient source by undergoing certain mutations 
which all languages follow as they become altered and corrupted in 
the course of time ; as, for example, has been the case with all the 
Germanic and Romanic dialects which have sprung from the Gothic 
and the Latin. 

41 The difficulty, however, consists in this, that these dramatic 
dialects, sprung from the Sanskrit, and bearing the names of different 
provinces, are different from the provincial languages which have the 
same name and origin; e.g. the principal Prakrit (which appears to 
have been called Maharashtrl) differs from the modern MahrattI, and 
the S'aurasenI from the Brajbhakha. Hence a doubt has been sug- 
gested whether the dramatic dialects were formerly the spoken tongues 
of the people of the several provinces, who at present use a form of 
speech which, though cognate, is yet different; or whether these 
dramatic dialects are anything more than artificial adaptations, either 
of Sanskrit, or of the provincial tongues, to dramatic purposes. The 
latter opinion has appeared to Wilson the most probable, for this 
reason, that the modem dialects of the Mahratta country, of Mathura, 
and Behar, are different from those which were employed on the stage 
under the same names. He assigns another reason, viz., that these 
dramatic dialects can be composed even now. But is not the case 
precisely the same with the Sanskrit or the Latin? both of which 
can in our day be written by men who are skilled in them, though 
they have long ceased to be used in daily life, or to be spoken, except 
by a few scholars. Wilson’s first reason is equally inconclusive : for, 
to use what I may call an argumentum ad hominem, the learned Pro- 
w See, however, what haa been said on this subject above, in pp. 26, ff. 
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fessor would scarcely succeed in making himself understood, if he 
were to address his countrymen in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. His 
argument would, indeed, be sound, if it could be proved that in the 
age when the dramatic dialects were first brought upon the stage, the 
Maharashtri, or any other form of contemporaneous speech, was dif- 
ferent from the dialect introduced into the dramas under the same 
name. For it must be recollected that succeeding dramatic poets, 
following the example of their predecessors, did not change the 
dramatic varieties of speech, but retained them in their original 
forms; whilst, on the other hand, the popular dialects continued 
to undergo great alterations, as is the fate of all languages which 
are subjected to the wear and tear of constant use. These scenic 
dialects can be taught even now by grammatical tuition, just as the 
Sanskrit can, though neither the one nor the other can be learned by 
the Indians from a nurse. All change in the scenic dialects was 
guarded against (just as in the case of the Sanskrit) from the period 
when their forms and laws had been fixed by grammarians ; and, 
consequently, the argument drawn from the diversity of the dramatic 
and modern provincial dialects is of no force, unless it can be shown 
that the provincial dialects also have remained unchanged, from the 
commencement to the present day. This, however, can neither be 
shown, nor was it possible. On the other hand, the existing condition 
of the provincial dialects cannot be explained unless we suppose them 
to have had another form, more ancient than the present, and more 
conformable to the Sanskrit. 

“ Since, then, it cannot be proved that the provincial dialects were 
originally different from the scenic, I shall add some arguments by 
whinh it will be made probable that the latter (the scenic) were 
actually current in the provinces from which they derived their names. 
And, first, I shall make use of the names themselves as an argument : 
for the names Maharashtri, S'auraseni, would be absurd if they were 
not referred to provincial dialects; seeing that the names cannot be 
deduced from any orders of men so called, nor from any peculiarities 
in those dialects. The same may be said of the M&gadhi, for though 
I am aware that the word Magadha denotes an order of bards, still 
the Magadhl dialect is employed on the stage by other classes of men, 
and the bards themselves derive their appellation from the province 
which gave its name to the dialect. 
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“In the next* place, I argue that the nature of dramatic poetry 
renders it scarcely credible that dramas composed in a language dif- 
ferent from that of common life should have been exhibited on the 
stage. This, however, is a different matter from the supposition that 
the dramatic dialects have subsequently ceased to be spoken, and have 
become obsolete, while yet they maintained their place on the stage. 
The same thing holds good of the employment of Sanskrit itself in 
dramas written in a comparatively modern period. 

“ If these considerations be duly weighed, it appears to follow that 
the use of different dialects on the stage was the result of a peculiar 
condition of Indian life, at the time when the laws of dramatic art 
were first fixed by the Indian poets. 

“To these arguments it must be. added that there is so close an 
affinity between the primary dramatic dialect and the Pali, as to leave 
scarcely any doubt of their being originally identical. So much is 
undoubted that the sacred language of the Jains is not different from 
the primary Prakrit. This language would certainly not have been 
adopted by the adherents of a sect which is strongly opposed to the 
Brahmans and their opinions, if the dramatic dialect had had no other 
foundation than the fertile and subtle genius of the Brahmans. The 
Jains could, however, have no difficulty in appropriating it to their 
own uses, if it was the language of daily life. How it happened 
that the Maharashtrf dialect in particular came to be selected both 
by the dramatic poets and by the Jains, is a point to be explained 
from the history of the Indian stage, and of the Buddhist religion, 
out of which the sect of the Jains sprang. To attempt this here 
would be out of place. 

“ The primary argument, however, is to be drawn from the structure 
of the languages themselves. This structure is the same, as regards 
principles and general rules, in all the provincial languages of Sanskrit 
origin, while it is different (though very similar), if the individual 
forms and the elements of these be regarded. I shall therefore do 
sufficient justice to the plan I have in view, if I examine more 
minutely some of these languages, and show what their grammatical 
character is. In doing so, however, I am prevented by the limits of 
my book from exhibiting their entire grammar, nor would it fetter 
serve the end I have in view if I were to do so. I propose, tlfrere- 
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fore, to inquire into the scheme of declensions peculiar to these lan- 
guages, which follows the same analogy as the laws of conjugation. 
I pass over the permutations of sounds, which are too various to be 
x treated here; nor, if I did treat them, would it conduce to my object, 
which is so to describe the structure of the provincial dialects as to 
exhibit the differences between them and the dramatic languages. 
For the changes in their elements undergone by the Sanskrit words 
which have been received into the modern dialects, follow two very 
different laws, which, if not carefully distinguished, might be used 
'to demonstrate contrary conclusions. One sort of mutation prevails 
in those words which had been received into the provincial dialects 
which were anciently formed, or rather corrupted, from the Sanskrit ; 
such as the Brajbhakha ‘pothl,* a book, which in Prakrit is ‘pothao,* 
and in Sanskrit ‘ pus taka/ and numerous others, which would lead us 
to conclude that the same changes in the elements of words have taken 
place in the modern vernaculars as in the dramatic dialects ; and that 
the forms of words in the former are derived from, and find their 
explanation in, the latter. This I by no means deny. But there is 
another kind of words to be found in the- modem dialects, which 
come nearer to the original Sanskrit words than do the forms used in 
the dramatic Prakrits. The following are some examples from the 
Braibhakha, Panjabi, Mahratti, and Bengal! : 


BrajbhukbS. i 
Putra , 69 Putrl 
Prakrit Putta , Putti 
Sanskrit Putra , Putrl 


Panjabi. Mabrattl. Bengali. 

Pralcds Kartd , Pruthuwl Pip, Prithivl. 

Pakd8a Kattd, Puhavl Dlba , Puhrnl. 

Prakdsa Kartd , Prithivl Pipa , Prithivl . 


“To these might be added numerous other instances. And if such 
words alone were regarded, it would not be absurd to conclude that 
the modern dialects retain a greater number of Sanskrit words in 
their genuine form than the Prakrits do. But this would be an un- 
sound conclusion ; for the modem vernaculars, especially when spoken 
by men who are learned in Sanskrit, and as they are seen in books 
written by such persons (from which the manuals, grammars, and 
lexicons of such dialects which we use, have been derived), are con- 


[ 69 Put, son , is, however, also used in this dialect, as in the phrase, bap put , fatter 
and son.— J.M.] 
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tinually recurring to their sacred and ancient source (the Sanskrit), 
not only when they want words expressive of recondite ideas, and 
required for elegance of diction, but also when the vernacular form 
of the word is more corrupt than learned men would wish to introduce 
into* their writings. Hence it happens that twofold forms of the same 
Sanskrit words are found in the same provincial language, one more 
Sanskrit, the other Prakrit ; for the parent Sanskrit has never ceased 
to exercise an influence on the vernacular dialects of India, just as 
the Latin does on the Romanic tongues ; while, on the other hand, the 
Sanskrit has exercised no influence on the forms of the dramatic 
dialects from the period when the dramatic poets, and the gramma- 
rians following their guidance, had assigned to these dialects certain 
fixed forms. It has hence resulted that these dramatic dialect^ have 
undergone no change whatever, and are just the same in f Annas 
composed within the last three centuries as in the far more ancient 
Mrichhakatl. For the language of the stage is continually borrow- 
ing Sanskrit words, but alters and inflects them according to rules 
peculiar to itself ; the vernacular dialects, on the other hand, con- 
tinue similarly to borrow words from the Sanskrit, but leave them 
unaltered , 70 while those words which they had long ago adopted had 
been altered according to natural laws common to them with the 
Prakrits. In this way the occurrence of pure Sanskrit words in the 
vernaculars, such as, e.g. tikshna , tiraslcrita , in the Bengali, is to be 
explained.” — Pp. 39 - 45 . 

Professor Lassen then proceeds to examine the forms of declension 
employed in some of the modern vernaculars. He then goes on to 
remark as follows : — 

[In the modern vernaculars] u we find the structure of the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit declension quite destroyed, the same inflexions 
applied to the singular and the plural, and a new difference introduced 
in certain declensions between the direct and the oblique cases. This 
proves that the provincial declensions are of a later date than those of 

P 0 It is also to be observed, that many of the Sanskrit words which have been, 
borrowed and modified in the Piili and Prakrit, are, in the modem dialects, re- 
placed, as far as the oommon people are concerned, by words of aboriginal, or, at least, 
colloquial, origin ; such as be(a, instead of putra } for son ; while words like the latter 
are used chiefly by Brahmans, and other high-caste persons.— J.M.] 
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the dialects used in the dramas, which are derived from the Sanskrit 
by certain fixed rules, and involve only a few innovations. In the 
provincial inflections there remain, indeed, some traces, partly distinct, 
partly somewhat obscured, of Sanskrit and Prakrit declension ; but in 
other points there are great innovations which reveal to us a total 
dissolution of the old grammatical structure, and its reconstruction by 
means of new instruments. 

“ As this state of things is perceptible in the whole grammar of the 
provincial dialects which owe their origin to the Sanskrit, I conclude 
that they are of later origin than the scenic dialects. Between the 
Sanskrit language and its existing daughters [the modern vernacu- 
lars], there is so great a diversity of grammatical structure as to make 
it certain that the pristine language cannot have sunk by one fall, so 
to speak, into that condition in which we find the provincial dialects. 
It follows of necessity that there must have been an intermediate con- 
dition between the pristine and the modern speech. This intermediate 
condition was no doubt very various, and approached at first more 
nearly to the Sanskrit, and subsequently to the provincial tongues. 

“If we except the Pali [and, I would add, the Gal ha dialect in 
the Buddhist books, J.M.], the earliest form of the Sanskrit after it 
began to degenerate and to alter its character is that which we find 
in the dramas; from which dramatic dialect, therefore, we are to 
suppose that the first mutation of the Sanskrit, which eventually gave 
rise to the modern vernaculars, was not very different. I contend 
that, though not identical, this earliest corruption of Sanskrit was 
very similar to that which we find in the dramas. If this opinion 
be correct, there is nothing to prevent our believing that the scenic 
dialects were formerly the current speech of the different provinces. 
The names which these scenic dialects have received from the gram- 
marians, and the conditions of dramatic poetrv. lead us to the same 
conclusion. 

“ Here, however, I conceive I must stop, for I could not adduce de- 
tailed arguments to prove this opinion without examining the whole 
field, both of the scenic and the provincial dialects. I think, however, 
that I ought distinctly to add that I should not be disposed to dissent 
from any one who should assert that the scenic dialects were not 
exactly the pure forms of speech which were contemporaneously 
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current in the different provinces, but were a little modified, so as 
better to harmonise with the character of the persons who were to 
employ them. The principal argument for this conclusion is that 
two forms are sometimes found to occur in the dramatic dialects, one 
having a closer resemblance to the provincial language, and another 
which is softer and, so to speak, more feminine. 

“ To bring this disquisition to a close : there are two families of 
degenerate Sanskrit extant; the first more ancient, and not much 
corrupted, to which class the Pali and the scenic dialects belong; the 
second of more recent origin, and dispersed at the present day over 
the [northern] provinces of India, which is more diverse from the 
parent language. The members of the former family are daughters 
of the Sanskrit; those of the latter are its granddaughters, though 
it is in some degree doubtful whether they are daughters of the first 
family or granddaughters descended from sisters. As regards the age 
of these two classes, it is proved by the history of the Buddhist 
religion, and of the Indian stage, that the former arose prior to the 
commencement of the Christian era; while it can be made out with 
considerable probability that the latter (i.e. the modern provincial 
vernaculars) were formed before the year 1000 of the Christian era.” 
— Pp. 57-60. 

I subjoin some further remarks on the distinction between the older 
Prakrits and the modern vernaculars, from the Indische Alterthum- 
skunde of the same author, Yol. ii. pp. 1149, 1150. 

“ We must draw a distinct line of demarcation between the Indian 
languages of the middle age (under which denomination we may 
fittingly class the Pali, the languages of the dramas, and those em- 
ployed in the oldest inscriptions) and the new Indian, or existing 
vernacular dialects. The former had not, so to speak, crossed the 
Bubicon, nor entirely renounced obedience to the laws of their mother- 
language. They conform, it is true, but little to the ancient phonetic 
laws, and are regulated for the most part by such as are of a later 
date ; but their grammatical forms, though corrupted and stunted, are 
inherited immediately from their parent. The modem dialects of 
India, on the other hand, have almost entirely ceased to obey the 
phonetic rules of the Sanskrit. They conform in part to the phonetic 
laws of the Prakrit dialects, but in addition to these the modem 
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dialects have peculiar phonetic laws of their own, and their words, 
when not borrowed immediately from the Sanskrit to enlarge their 
vocabulary, often manifest more extreme contractions, and greater 
deviations from the original words, than do the corresponding words 
in the Prakrit. The grammatical forms of the modem dialects are, with 
rare exceptions, newly constructed; for the case-terminations are 
chiefly indicated by post-positions, the old personal terminations have, 
for the most part, entirely disappeared, and the tenses are marked in 
quite a different manner than in the Prakrit dialects, the past tenses 
being commonly shown by participles, with the three personal pro- 
nouns in the instrumental case. Even the lowest of the dramatic 
Prakrits, the Apabhransa, has not transgressed this line of demarca- 
tion, and stands much nearer to the Sanskrit than the modem ver- 
naculars do.” 

Sect. IY. — Views of the Indian Grammarians on the relation of the 
Prakrits to Sanskrit , and on the other elements in their composition, 

Yararuchi, 71 the oldest extant grammarian who treats of the Prakrit 
forms of speech, and his commentator Bhamaha (in his Manorama), 
distinctly assert their derivation, mediate or immediate, from Sanskrit. 
The former describes in his u Prakrita-prakasa ” four dialects of this 
description, viz. : 1st, Maharashtrl, or Prakrit generally so called ; 
2nd, Paisachl ; 3rdly, MagadhI ; and 4thly, S'aurasenl. 72 After having 
in the first nine chapters laid down the rules for the formation of the 
Prakrit, properly so called, from Sanskrit, he proceeds to the others ; 
and at the commencement of Chapter X. he lays it down that ‘ ‘the 
root of the Paigachl is the S'aurasenl.” Paisachl | prakritih S'aurasenl | 
On which the commentator Bhamaha remarks that Paisachl is the 
language of the Pisachas. 73 The Magadh! also is delared by Yararuchi 
in Chapter XI. “ to be derived from the same Saurasenl.” MagadhI | 
prakritih S'aurasenl | 74 The S'aurasenl dialect itself is spoken of at the 

71 See on his age; Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 4. 5 ; Addenda, p. 65 ; and Indiscke 
Alterthumskunde, ii. p. 1160, where he Is declared to have flourished about the 
middle of the first century a.d. 

72 See Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 7 f. ; and Cowell, Pr&kpita-prakarfa, p. xvii. 

73 Pisachanam b has ha Paisachl | asyah PaUachyah prakfitty S'aurasenl 1 Cowell* 
p. 86, and Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 7. 439. 

74 Cowell, p. 89, and Lassen, pp. 8. 391. 
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commencement of Chapter XII. as derived immediately from the 
Sanskrit. S'aurasenl | pakr itih Sanskritam \ 75 At the end of the 
Chapter on the S'aurasenl, it is stated that “in other points” (which have 
not been specifically touched upon) “ it is like the Maharashtrl dialect.” 
S'esham mahdrushtrivat | 76 From this and from some other quota- 
tions which will be found below, it appears that the ancient Maha- 
rashtrl, and the dialect called by way of eminence “the Prakrit,” are 
the same. 77 In another work called the “ Shadbhasha Chandrika,” 
by Lakshmldhara, it is stated that the “ Prakrita dialect had its origin 
in Maharashtra.” Prdkritam Mahurdshtrodbhavam | 78 As the S'aura- 
sem is said to be derived from the Sanskrit, the same must a fortiori 
be true of the Maharashtrl, or principal Prakrit, as the greater part of 
Yararuchi’s work is devoted to showing how it is formed by modifi- 
cations of the Sanskrit. And, in fact, at the close of Yararuchi’s 
ninth section on this, dialect we have it thus stated in the following 
Sutra, the 18th: “The rest is [to be learned] from the Sanskrit:” 
ieshafr Sarnskritdt || 79 On which the commentator remarks, “The rest 
means all that has not been already referred to. The remaining rules 
for affixes, compounds, taddhitas, genders, etc., must be learned from 
the Sanskrit.” uktad anyah 6eshah | pratyayasamdsa-taddhita-linga- 
varnakd di- v idh ih Seshah samskritud avagantavgah | The derivation of 
Prakrit from Sanskrit is here implied, and, in fact, as has already 
been intimated, the same thing results from the whole series of rules 
for forming Prakrit words, which are nothing but explanations of the 
manner in which the Sanskrit forms are modified in Prakrit. The 
same origin is ascribed to Prakrit by Hemachandra, who says, Prakritih 
samskritam | tatra-bkavam tatah dgataih vd Prdkritam | 80 “It has its 
origin in Sanskrit. Prakrit is that which springs, or comes, from 
Sunskrit.” Of the Prakrits handled by Yararuchi we thus see that 
three derive their names from three provinces of India, viz., Maha- 
rashtra, Magadha, and the country of the S'urasenas, the region round 

75 Cowell, p. 93, and Lassen, pp. 8 and 49 of Appendix. 

78 Cowell, p. 96, and Lassen, pp. 8 and 50 of Appendix. 

77 That the Maharashtrl of that period was not the same as the modem MahrattI 
appears (I need scarcely say) from the character of the former, as shown in the 
dramatic works in which the Prakrits are employed. 

78 Lassen, p. 12. 70 Cowell, pp. 85 and 176, 

•o Cowell, p. xvii.; Lassen, p. 26, 
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Mathura. This, as we have already seen above, p. 37, is considered by 
Lassen as a strong proof that they were spoken dialects. 

Tour kinds of Prakrit only, as we have thus seen, are mentioned 
by Vararuchi, the oldest authority on Prakrit Grammar, viz., Maha- 
rashtrl (or the principal Prakrit), S'aurasenI, MagadhI, and Paisa chi. 
Though many other dialectic varieties are referred to by later gram- 
marians, it is not necessary for my purpose to give a detailed account 
of any of these. 

Yararuchi devotes nine chapters, containing in all 424 aphorisms, to 
the Maharashtrl ; one chapter containing 32 aphorisms to the pecu- 
liarities of the S'aurasenI ; another chapter containing 17 aphorisms to 
the MagadhI; and a third chapter containing 14 aphorisms to the 
Paisachl. 

It is clear from this mode of treatment alone, that the points in 
which these four dialects, and especially the Maharashtrl and the 
S'aurasenI, agree with each other, must be much more numerous than 
those in which they differ ; and this conclusion is confirmed by a com- 
parison of the specimens of the several dialects which are extant in the 
dramas. Accordingly, Professor Lassen remarks (Instit. Prac. p. 377), 
that ‘ 1 the principal dialect, and the S'aurasenI, coincide in most re- 
spects.” The technical distinction made between these two dialects 
by the grammarians is,, that the one (the S'aurasenI) is the language 
used in prose, while the Maharashtri is appropriated to verse (Lassen, 
p. 384). The same author remarks of the MagadhI, that it does not 
depart much further from the Sanskrit than the principal Prakrit does 
(p. 387) ; and that the Indian grammarians are wrong in deriving the 
MagadhI from the SUurasenI, as the former is as directly descended 
from the Sanskrit as the latter ; and that the two derivatives coincide 
with each other in most respects (p. 437). The Paisachl (a dialect 
employed by barbarous hill tribes) Lassen supposes, in like manner, to 
have been derived directly from the Sanskrit, but by a process peculiar 
to itself (p. 447). 

In regard to these Prakrit dialects generally, Lassen remarks (p. 386) 
as follows : “ that the Sanskritic languages of Hindusthan proper were 
formerly less different from each other than they now are, is to be 
^inferred from the fact, that at that earlier period they had not departed 
so far from their common fountain.” 
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The following passage, quoted by Lassen, Instifc. Linguae Pracrifc., 
p. 17, from a work called Prakpitadlpika, by Chandldeva, seems also 
to show that Prakrit was a language in current use, as well as em- 
ployed in the dramas: etad apt lokdnusdrdd najakadau mahdltavi- 
prayoga-darsandt Pralcritam mahdrdshfradeklyam prahrishta-bhusha- 
nam | tathd cha Dandl “ mahdrdshtrdsraydm bhdshdm prakfishfam 
Prdkritam vidur ” iti | “ This Prakyit of the Maharashtra country 

[so called], from its conformity to popular usage, and from its being 
employed by great poetfr in dramas and other poems, is the most 
excellent form of speech. Thus Land! says, ‘ The Prakrit which 
prevails in Maharashtra is considered the best.’ ” Rama Tarkavaglsa, 
in his Prakritakalpataru, declares “ the Maharashtrl dialect to be the 
root of the others;” sarvdsu bhdshdsv iha hetubhutdm bhdshdm mahd - 
rashfra-bhavam purastdt | nirudayishydmi (sic) yathopadesam sri-Rama- 
iarmd 'ham imam prayatndt |* 1 and affirms that “the SkurasenI is 
derived from it.” Virachyate samprati S'aurasenl purvaiva bhdshd 
prakritih kildsydh | 82 The MagadhI is said to be derived from 
these two: Atha iha Mdgadhy anusishyato . . . asydh mahdrd- 
shfraka-S'aurasena-bhdshe pravinaih prakritl nirukte | 83 These lan- 
guages, together with the Ardhamagadlri and the Dakshinatya, are 
called bhdshds . The author then refers to the second class, called 
mbhdshas y the dialects called Sakarl or Chand(ilika, S'abarl, Abhlrika, 
Dravitja, and TJtkall, which, he says, “though characterized by 
rusticity (apabhran^ata), are yet not to be ranked in the class of 
apabhransas if they are employed in dramas.” S'akkdrakodra-dravi- 
dadi-vdcho ’pabhramiatdm yadyapi samsrayanti \ sydd ndfakddau yadi 
samprayogo naitasv apabhramkatayd tathaishah | 84 On the other 
hand, the forms of those vibhdshas which are not used in the dramas 
are reckoned by the author among the apabhransa dialects, under 
which name he understands the provincial languages, such as the 
Bengali, Guzaratl, etc. 85 A third class of languages is called by this 
author the Pai£ach!. 

81 Prakritakalpataru, quoted by Lassen, p. 20. 

83 Ibid., 2nd S'akha, 1st Stavaka. 

88 Ibid., 2nd Stavaka. 

84 Ibid., 3rd Stavaka (Lassen, p. 21)* 

88 Lassen, p. 22. 
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The Kavyachandrika, a work on poetry, has the following remarks 
on language : 

Tad eva vanmayaih vidyat samskritam prdkritam tathd | apabhramsak 
cha mtiras cha tasya bhedak chaturvidhah | samskritam devata-vanl ha - 
thitd muni-pungavaih | tadbhavam tatsamam deklty anekam pralcritam 
viduh | 

“In regard to language, let it be understood that there are four 
kinds, viz., Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhran^a, and mixed. The Munis 
call Sanskrit the language of the gods; and consider that there are 
several kinds of Prakrit, viz. ( Tadbhava), that which is derived from, 
and {Tatsama) that which corresponds with, Sanskrit, and (Deki) the 
provincial .” 86 On this passage the scholiast remarks : 

“ Tadbhavah” samskrita-bhavah khaggddi-sabdah | “ tatsamah ” earns- 
krita-prdkritayoh samah hindira-hande ityudi-sabdah | “ deki v iti mahd - 
rashtriyadi | “ apabhramkas” tv Abhxrddi-vdkyam | “ misrakam 99 ndta- 
kddikam | 

“The word tadbhava means ‘derived from Sanskrit,’ like the word 
khagga , etc., for khadga. Tatsama means the words which are ‘ aliko 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit,’ like hindlra , hande, etc . 87 Deki means tho 
Maharashtrl, etc. Apabhranka is the speech of the Abhiras, etc. 
The mixed dialect is that of the dramas, etc .” 98 Here it is to bo 
remarked that though the Maharashtri is generally recognized as the 
principal Prakrit, it is in this passage called Deki, or provincial, by 
the scholiast. To the same effect is the following passage from tho 
Kavyadarsa of Dandl : 

Tad eva vanmayam bhuyah samskritam prdkritam tathd | apabhramsaih 
cha mikram chety dhur aptak chaturvidham \ samskritam ndma daivl vdg 
anvdkhydta maharshibhih | tatsamah tadbhavo deklty anekah prukfitah 
kramah | mahdrdshfrakraydm bhdshdm prakrishfam prdkritam viduh I 
sagarah kukti-ratndndm Setubandhadi-yanmayam (?) j S'auraseni cha 
ndfl cha Oaudl chdnyd cha tadrikl | ydti prdkritam ity eshu vyava - 
hdreshu 89 samvidhim | Abhlradi-girah kdvyeshv “ apabkramkah 99 iti 
sthitih | kastreshu samskritad anyad apabhramkatayoditam | 

88 Kavyachandrika, quoted by Lassen, p. 32. 

87 See Prof. Benfey’s review of the 1st edit, of this volume in the Gott. GeL 
Anzeigen for 23rd January, 1861, p. 132. 

68 Scholiast on the same passage, ibid. 

89 TattaddesTya-vyavahareshu natakadishu, marginal gloss, quoted by Lassen. 
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“ Writers of authority say that there are four kinds of language : 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhransa, and mixed. Great Rishis denominate 
Sanskrit the language of the gods. There are several orders of Prakrit, 
viz., ( tadbhava ) that which is derived from, and ( tatsama ) that which 
corresponds with, Sanskrit, and the provincial ( desi ). The language 
of Maharashtra is called the principal Prakrit, and it is an ocean of 
pearls and gems, such as the Setubandha, etc. [This line is corrupt ; 
and the above sense is assigned as a conjecture. The allusion appears 
to be to the ancient Prakrit poem called * Setubandha,’ 80 though there 
may also be a reference to the reef of Setubandha, a line of rocks 
between India and Ceylon, in the vicinity of the Ceylonese pearl 
fisheries.] The S'aurasenI, the Jfatl (dramatic ?), the GaudI, and 
such like dialects, follow the law of the Prakrit according to their 
several provincial usages. The speech of the Abhlras, and other such 
tribes, when occurring in poems, is called Apabhransa. In books on 
grammar, whatever differs from Sanskrit is called Apabhransa.” 91 

In his note to the introduction to Campbell’s Telugu Grammar, p. 15, 
Mr. P. W. Ellis remarks as follows on the Shadbhasha Chandrika of 
Lakshmldhara, above referred to (p. 54) : “ The work here noticed is 
confined to these dialects [the Maharashtrl, Saurasem, Magadhi, 
Paisachi, Chulika-paisachl, and Apabhransa], as they now exist in the 
Na takas [dramas], and treats therefore only of Tatsamam and Tad- 
bhavam terms of Sanskrit origin ; it is expressly stated, however, that 
each possessed its proper Desyam, or native, terms ; and it is probable, 
as many of these dialects prevailed in countries far distant from each 
other, that each was connected with Desyam words of various deriva- 
tions, in conjunction with which they produced spoken languages, 
differing considerably from each other. This in fact is declared to be 
the case with respect to Paisachi in the following passage PiSucha- 
deSa-niyatam PiSd chi-dv it ay ark viduh | Pisacha-desas tu vriddhair uktdh\ 
Pandya-Kelcaya- VdhllJca- Sahya-Nepdla- Kuntaldh | Sudhesha- Bhota- 
Gandhara-Haiva-Kanojan&s tathd | ete PaiSucha-deSah syus taddesyas 
tad-guno bhavet | [ i.e . Two kinds of Pai4ach! are recognized, which 
depend on the different Piiacha countries. These are declared by 
the ancients to be the following, Pandya, Kekaya, Vahllka, Sahya, 

90 See note, p. x. and note 2, p. 26, in Cowell’s Prakfita-prakasa. 

#J From the Kavyfidars'a of DandT, as quoted by Lassen, pp. 32, 33. 
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Nepala, Kuntala, Sudhesha, Bhota, Gandhara, Haiva, and Kanojana. 
These are the Paisacha countries ; and the native of each country has 
his own particular qualities.] “ The two Paisachl dialects are said to 
prevail in all the countries here mentioned, commencing with Pand- 
yam at the southern extremity of India, and extending to Canoj 
(Canojana) in the north, * . * and it is added, These are the 

Paisachl countries, and the Desyam terms of each have their own 
particular quality.” The concluding phrase is more vague in the 
original than Mr. Ellis has rendered it ; but as language is the subject 
which the author is treating, it is to be presumed that he here alludes 
to the peculiar character of the different provinces in respect of their 
varieties of speech. 

It is irrelevant to my present purpose to inquire particularly 
whether the various distinctions adopted by Vararuchi and his suc- 
cessors, of the mediate or immediate derivation of the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit, and their classifications of Prakrit, into that which is pro- 
perly so called, and Apabhransa, and Paisachl, are merely arbitrary 
and factitious, or are founded on any rational principles. It is enough 
that I find the following facts, which are important to the conclusions 
I am seeking to establish, admitted by the native authorities I have 
just cited; viz., first, that the Prakrits are derived from Sanskrit as 
their source ; secondly, that they are composed of a threefold element : 
Tat8amam> pure Sanskrit; Tadbhavam, derived from Sanskrit; and 
Desiy local. As this third element, Desi, is distinguished both from 
pure Sanskrit and from words derived from Sanskrit but modified, it 
would appear, thirdly, that it denotes words which were regarded as 
having an origin different from Sanskrit. Such, at least, is indubitably 
the sense in which the word Deii is used by Telugu writers. 92 

92 See Campbell’s Telugu Grammar ( 3 rd edit., Madras, 1849), p. 37, where it is 
said : — “ The words of the Teloogoo language .... are classed by Sanskrit gram- 
marians under four distinct heads. 1st Dhhyumoo , or, as it is more emphatically 
termed, Jltsu Dtshyumoo , the pure language of the land ; 2 nd Tutsumumoo, Sanskrit 
words assuming Teloogoo terminations; 3rd Tudbhavumooy Teloogoo corruptions of 
Sanskrit words, formed by the substitution, the elision, or addition of letters ; 4 th 
Gramyumoo , provincial terms, or words peculiar to the vulgar. To these we may 
also add Unyu Deshyumoo , or words from other countries, sometimes given as a sub- 
division of the first class, and comprising, according to the definition of ancient 
writers, words adopted from the dialects current in the Canarese, Mahratta, Guzerat, 
and Dravida provinces only, but now also including several of Persian, Hindoostanee, 
and English origin.” 
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To give an idea of tne artificial manner in which the Indian critics 
classify the different Prakrit dialects, and of the different classes of 
people to whom they conceive the dramatic writers ought to assign 
them, I quote a passage from the Sahitya Darpana : — 

Purushdndm amchdndm samskritam samkritu tmanam | S'aura&eni 
prayoktavyd tddrikinam cha yoshitdm | asdm eva tu gdthdsu Mdhdrd- 
shfrlm prayojayet | atroktd mdgadhl bhdsha rdjantahpura-chdrindm | 
chetdndm rdjaputrdndm Sreshthinum, chardhamagadhl | prachya vidusha- 
kddlndm dhurtanum sydd Avantikd | yodha-nagarikadinam dakshindtyd 
hi dlyatdm | S'akardndm Sakddmdm idkdrtrh samprayojayet j Vdhllka - 
bhdsha divyandm dravidl DravidadhJm | Abhlreshu tathd ”bhiri 
chanddli Pukkasadwhu | Abhirl S'dvari chdpi kdsh\ha-patropajivishu | 
tathaivangdrakdradau PaiSdchl sydt PUdcha-vdk | chetindm apy am- 
chdndm apt sydt S' durasenikd | bdldndm shandakandm cha nicha - 
grahavichurindm | unmattdndm dturandm saiva sydt safhskritam kvachit | 
aisvaryena pramattasya daridryopashritasya cha | bhikshu-bandhadhara- 
dlndm prdkritam samprayojayet | sarnskritayn samprayoktavyam lingi- 
nlshuttamdsu cha | devimantruutd-vesydsv api kaischit tathoditam | yad- 
dekam mcha-pdtraih tu tad- de 6 am tesya bhdshitam | kdryatak chottamd- 
dinam karyo bhdshd-viparyayah | Yoshit-sakhi-bula-vehyd-kitavdpsarasdm 
tathd | vaidagdhyartham praddtavyafh samskritam chdntarantard | 
tl Let men of respectable rank and cultivated minds speak Sanskrit; 
and let women of the same description use S'aurasenI, except in the 
metrical parts, where they should talk Maharashtri. Persons living 
in kings’ palaces should employ Magadhl, and servants, kings’ sons, 
and magistrates Ardhamagadhl. The eastern dialect (which the 
scholiast says is GaudI, or Bengali) should be spoken by buffoons ; and 
the AvantI by crafty persons. Let Dakshinatya (the language of 
Yidarbha, according to the scholiast) be employed by soldiers and 
citizens; and S'akarl by S'akaras, S'akas, and others. The Yahllka 
dialect is the one proper for celestial (?) personages, Lravi^i for 
Dravidas, etc., Abhirl for Abhlras, Chandali for Pukkasas, etc., the 
Abhirl and S'avarl for those who live by cutting wood and gathering 
leaves, and Pai^achl, the speech of Pisachas, for charcoal-burners. 
S'aurasenI may be used also for female servants of the more respectable 
sort, for children, eunuchs, and low astrologers; the same, and oc- 
casionally Sanskrit, for madmen and sick persons. Prakfit should be 
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employed by those who are intoxicated by authority or affected by 
poverty, by mendicants and prisoners, etc. Sanskrit should be as- 
signed to the better sort of female mendicants, and also, as some say, 
to queens, ministers* daughters, and harlots. A dialect belonging to 
the country from which each character of low origin comes should 
be assigned to him; and the language employed by the superior 
personages should vary according to their function. Sanskrit should 
be occasionally assigned to women, female friends, children, harlots, 
gamblers, and celestial nymphs, with the view of [showing their] 
cleverness.” 93 

The rules here given are quite artificial, as it would be absurd to 
suppose that different classes of persons living in the same locality, as 
most at least of the dramatis personae would do, could each speak 
different dialects, and that, too, the dialects of other and perhaps 
distant provinces. 

I shall conclude this section by adding the substance of what Pro- 
fessor Lassen says about the Prakrit dialects in the earlier portion of 
his work (pp. 22, 25-29). 

“ The word prdkrita comes from prakriti (procreatrix), ‘nature,’ 
and means ‘ derived ; ’ the several Prakrit dialects being regarded as 
derivatives of Sanskrit either directly or mediately. The original 
language from which any other springs is called its prakriti, or source. 
Thus Hemachandra says, ‘Prakrit has its origin in Sanskrit; that 
which is derived, or comes from the latter, is called prdkrita . 1 94 The 
expressions Sanskrit and Prakrit are opposed to each other in another 
sense, when the former word denotes men of cultivated minds, and tho 
latter those who are uncultivated. The term Prakrit is therefore also 
applied to vulgar and provincial forms of speech. 

“The grammarians concur in considering Maharashtrl as in the 
strictest sense of the word Prakrit, the principal form or type of 
Prakrit. The SaurasenI and the MagadhI approach most nearly to 
the Maharashtrl, and both derive their appellations from the names 
of provinces. By these three provincial designations, Maharashtrl, 
S'aurasenl, and MagadhI, the Indian grammarians appear to have 

83 Sahitya Darpana in Bibliotheea Indica, No. 53, pp. 172, 173. (See also Lassen, 
Instit. Linguae Pracr., pp. 35, 36.) 

94 Hemachandra, viii. 1, Lassen, p. 26 ; quoted above, p. 44. 
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understood the local varieties of language employed in those three 
several provinces, as well as the dramatic dialects severally so called. 
Vararuchi specifies only one inferior dialect, the Pai^achl, and under- 
stands by it the form of speech employed by the lowest classes of men. 
This is to be distinguished from the speech of Pisachas (goblins), 
which, when introduced on the stage, are said to use a gibberish 
totally ungrammatical. The word is to be understood as figuratively 
used to denote the contempt in which the lowest classes were held. 
Hemachandra mentions a variety of this dialect, the Chulika-pai6achl, 
which denotes a form of speech lower than even the former. In fact 
two varieties of Pai^achl appear to be distinguished by the gramma- 
rians, 95 both of them spoken by barbarous tribes, of which the one 
seems to belong to northern, the other to southern, India. Hama 
Tarkavagisa also mentions two sorts of raisaehi, signifying by this 
name a rude mixture of language drawn from different idioms. 

“The term apabhransa is applied by the grammarians to those dialects 
which are the furthest removed from the pure Sanskrit original, and 
have undergone the greatest corruption. Hemachandra specifics two 
kinds, of which one has most affinity with the principal Prakrit, and 
the other with the S'aurasenl. The older writers assign this dialect 
to the people who dwell on the shores of the western ocean, especially 
the Abhlras. llama Tarkavagisa, departing from the view of the 
earlier writers, ascribes the varieties of the local and provincial dialects 
to the apabkranSa , as their source. The same author seems also (when 
he uses (iii. 1) the words nagadikramat y “according to the manner of 
those who speak like Ndgas , or serpents, etc.”), to assign a mytho- 
logical name to the provincial dialects in the same way as the older 
writers talk of certain barbarous tribes as Pisachas. This designation 
appears to have proceeded from the writers on rhetoric, who assign 
Sanskrit to the gods : Prakrit is then left for men ; while those whom 
the Brahmans consider to be scarcely deserving of the name of men, 
Chandalas, Abhlras, and such like, are only fit to utter the 6peech of 
goblins, or serpents. 

“ The Prakrit dialects employed in the dramas are rightly asserted 
by the grammarians to be of Sanskrit origin ; for both the grammatical 
forms and the words, with very few exceptions, as well aB the entire 
95 See the passage quoted in p. 48. 
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structure of the Prakrits, and the character of their syntax, are 
derived from the Sanskrit. When, however, the more recent gram- 
marians assert the same of the Canarese and other South-Indian 
dialects, they are in error, as, although these languages contain words 
formed from Sanskrit according to certain rules, their grammatical 
forms and primary words cannot by any possibility have been drawn 
from that source.” 

I will hereafter show (when I come to refer more particularly 
to the South-Indian languages) that the Indian grammarians of the 
south claim for the Telugu, and no doubt for the Tamul, Canarese, 
and Malayalim, also, an origin quite independent of the Sanskrit . 96 

Sect. V. — The Pali , and its Relations to Sanskrit and Prakrit . 

The above tabular comparison of the Prakrits with the modem ver- 
naculars, will have abundantly shown, that the latter are derived from 
the former, or from some kindred sources, and that both are derived 
in great part from the Sanskrit, at some period of its history, the one 
mediately, the other more immediately. Although, however, it be 
sufficiently clear, both from the authority of the native grammarians 
and by a comparison of the Sanskrit and the Prakrits, that the latter 
are derived from the former, yet the later Prakrits do not represent 
the derivative form of speech which stands nearest to the Sanskrit; 
and we are in a position to point out a dialect which approaches yet 
more closely to the latter than the Prakrits do. I mean the Pali, or 
sacred language of the Buddhists; a language which is extinct in 
India, but in which numerous canonical books of the Bauddha religion, 
still extant in Burmah and Ceylon, are written . 97 

Though, however, this language has had the singular fate of having 
now disappeared from its native soil, to become a sacred language in 
foreign countries, it is yet nothing more than one of tho ancient 

96 See Dr. Caldwell’s Comp. Grammar of the Dravidian languages, pp. 30, 31 ; the 
Introduction to Campbell’s Telugu Grammar, 3rd edit., Madras, 1840, pp. xv. if. ; and 
the Note, in the same work, by Mr. Ellis, to Mr. Campbell’s Introduction, pp. 11-22. 

97 If any Brahmanical reader should thiuk of studying these pages, I hope that 
the coniiLjvion of the Pali language with the Buddhist religion will not deprive it 
of all interest in his eyes, much less induce him, with tho author of tho Nyaya mfili 
vistara, I. 3, 4, to regard it, though of pure Sanskrit original, as polluted, like cow* 
milk in a dog’s skin (nahi putam syad gokshiram iva-dritau d hr it am) 1 by the unholy 
contact of these heretics. 
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vernacular dialects of Northern India. Magadhi is the appellation 
•which the Buddhists of Ceylon themselves give to it. It is, indeed, 
true, as we are informed by Mr. Turnour, that the “ Buddhists are 
impressed with the conviction that their sacred and classical language, 
the Magadhi or Pali, is of greater antiquity than the Sanskrit; and 
that it had attained also a higher Btate of refinement than its rival 
tongue had acquired. In support of this belief they adduce various 
arguments, which in their judgment are quite conclusive. They 
observe that the very word ‘ Pali * signifies, original, text, regularity ; 
and there is scarcely a Buddhist Pali scholar in Ceylon who, in the 
discussion of this question, will not quote, with an air of triumph, 
their favourite verse, sd Mdgadhl mula-bhdsd nard ydy' adikappikd | 
brahmdno c7i > assutaldpd Sambuddha chupi bhdsare . ‘There is a lan- 
guage which is the root (of all languages) ; men and Brahmans at the 
commencement of the creation, who had never before heard or uttered 
a human accent, and even the supreme Buddhos spoke it: it is 
Magadhi.’ 98 This verse 99 is a quotation from Kachehayano’s Gram- 
mar, the oldest referred to in the Pali literature of Ceylon. The 
original is not extant in this island.’’ 100 Mr. Turnour, however, is 
inclined to u entertain an opinion adverse to the claims of the 
Buddhists on this particular point [the priority of Pali to Sanskrit]. 
The general results of the researches hitherto made by Europeans, 
both historical and philosophical, unquestionably converge,” he thinks, 

98 Mahawanso, Introduction, p. xxii ; see also p. xxvii. Mr. Childers translates 
thus : “ The Magadhi is the original language in which men of former Kalpas, and v 
Brahmas by whom speech has not been heard, and supreme Buddhas speak.” The 
u Brahmas ” are, he thinks, the inhabitants of the upper Brahma worlds. The idea en- 
tertained by the Buddhists of the superiority of the Pali to Sanskrit may also be learnt 
from the following passage of the commentary on the Grammar called Rupasiddhi, 
describing the result of the composition of Kachohayano’s Grammar : cwam satinana - 
desa-bhasa-sakkatadi-khalita-tvachanam anakaram Jetwd Tathagatena wuttdya su- 
bhdioa niruttiya sukhena Buddha-tcachanam ugganhmanti | “ This being done, men, 
overcoming the confusion and incorrectness of diction, arising from the mixture of 
Sanskrit and other dialects of various countries, will, by conformity to the rules 
of grammar propounded by the Tath&gata (Buddha), easily acquire the doctrine of 
Buddho."— Mahawanso, Introd., pp. xxvi, xxvii. 

99 Preserved in the grammar called Payogasiddhi. Turnour, p. xxvii. Mr. Childers 
tells me that the verse does not occur in Kachchayana. 

100 This grammar is now in the hands of scholars, and parts of it have been pub- 
ished by Mr. D'Alwis and Dr. Kuhn. Mr. Childers says that it is in the hands of 
every native scholar, and must have been so in Mr. Tumour’s time. 
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“to prove the greater antiquity of the Sanskrit. Even in this island,” 
he proceeds, “ all works on astronomy, medicine, and (such as they are) 
on chemistry and mathematics, are exclusively written in Sanskrit: 
while the works on Buddhism, the histories subsequent to the advent 
of Gdtamo Buddho, and certain philological works alone, are composed 
in the Pali language ” (Mahawanso, Introd. pp. xxii, xxiii). There 
is no question that Mr. Tumour is right, and that the priests of 
Ceylon, who are no philologists, are wrong. The Pali bears as distinct 
traces of derivation from Sanskrit, in an early stage of its development, 
as any of the other northern dialects. Before, however, adducing the 
proofs of this, I must give some account of the manner in which the 
Pali was introduced into Ceylon. 

The appearance of Buddha as a religious reformer in Northern 
Hindustan seems to have taken place in the earlier part of the sixth 
century before Christ. He is said to have entered on his mission in 
the year 588, and to have died in 543 b.c. (Tumour, Introd. to 
Mahaw., p. xxix). 101 In strong contrast to the Brahmans, he and his 
followers strove to disseminate their new doctrines in a popular shape 
among all classes of society; and for this purpose employed, where 
necessary, the current vernacular dialects of their age and country, 
though, at the same time, they may have used both Sanskrit and 
MagadhI in the composition of their sacred works (Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii. 
492, f. ; 1147, f ; Burnouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 862). 102 Three 
Buddhist synods were held at different periods within 300 years after 

101 The grounds for preferring the Cingalese date of Buddha’s death, 643 or 
544 b.c., to that of the Northern Buddhists, are set forth by Lassen, lnd. Alt., 
vol. ii., pp. 61-61. See especially pp. 60, 61. The historical value of the Buddhist 
records is, according to Mr. Tumour (Introd., p. xxviii), assured in the following 
way : — “ The age in which we now live is the Buddhotpado of Gotamo [the interval 
between the manifestation of one Buddho and the epoch when his religion becomes 
extinct]. His religion was destined to endure 5,000 years; of which 2,380 have 
now passed away (a.d. 1837) since his death, and 2,620 are yet to come. ... By 
this fortunate fiction, a limitation has been prescribed to the mystification in which 
the Buddhistical creed has involved all the historical data contained in its literature 
anterior to the advent of Gotama. . . . The mystification of the Buddhistical data 
ceased a century at least prior to b.c. 588, when Prince Siddhattho attained Buddho- 
hood, in the character of Gotamo Buddho.” 

102 Benfey has expressed a different opinion on one point. He says (Indien, p. 194), 
the Buddhist books of Nepal composed in Sanskrit are, “ as we shall hereafter show 
to be probable, merely translations from the Buddhist sources, which were originally 
composed in Pali.” 
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Buddha’s death, for the collection and arrangement of the sacred works 
which expounded the doctrines and discipline of his religion ; for the 
correction of errors and abuses; and for the purpose of propagating 
the new faith in foreign countries. The revelations of Buddha are 
stated by his followers “ to have been orally pronounced in Pali, and 
orally perpetuated for upwards of four centuries, till the close of the 
Buddhistical age of inspiration.” They consist of the Pitakattaya 
[in Sanskrit Pi taka tray a], or the three pitakas, which now form the 
Buddhistical Scriptures, divided into the Vinaya, Abhidharma, and 
Sutra pitakas. A schism having arisen after Buddha’s death, the first 
Buddhist council was held in 543, when the authenticity of this Pali 
collection was established, and commentaries upon it, called Atthaka- 
tha, were promulgated. At the second council, in 44S b.c., the autho- 
rity of the Pitakattaya was again vindicated, and the Atthakatha 
delivered on that occasion completed the history of Buddhism for the 
interval subsequent to the previous council. In the year 309 b.c., the 
third council was held in the reign of King A&oka, who was a zealous 
promoter of Buddhism [Tumour, p. xxix]. Yarious missions were 
consequently undertaken. 103 Mahendra, the son of King Asoka, was 
sent on a mission to Ceylon, for the conversion of that island. 

The following account of his proceedings is given by the native 
authorities, as abstracted by Professor Lassen (Ind. Alt. ii. pp. 247- 
253) : — Mahendra arrived in Ceylon in the year 245 b.c., was hospita- 
bly received by the king of the island, and began by his preaching to 
convert the inhabitants to the religion of Buddha. The king himself 
embraced the new doctrine. Relics of Buddha were transported to 
the island from Northern India, and the Bodhi tree, under which 
Buddha had attained the most perfect knowledge, was transplanted 
thither from Behar, and, according to the belief of the Buddhists, con- 
tinues to flourish to the present time. Many miracles attended these 
transactions. The conversions to Buddhism continued; and many male 
and female devotees were consecrated to the Buddhist priesthood. 
Buddhism, thus introduced, has ever since remained the creed of 
Ceylon ; and that island, the head-quarters of Southern Buddhism, and 
the seed-plot from which it was propagated into Burmah and other 
partB of Transgangetic India, is regarded in those countries as a holy 
*08 See Lassen, Ind. Alt., ii , pp. 79, 86, 229, ff., and 234-240. 
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land. In Ceylon there exists, as. has been already mentioned, an ex- 
tensive Buddhistic literature, which fills up an important blank in that 
of the Brahmans. This literature is, as has been stated, in Pali. At 
first, however, the principal sacred records of the Buddhists are said to 
have been handed down by oral tradition. Mr. Turnour (p. xxix) 
gives the following statement on this subject from the native autho- 
rities : The Pitakattaya, together with the Atthakatha, completed to 
the era of the third Council, were orally promulgated in Ceylon by 
Mahcndra, the Pitakattaya in Pali, and the Atthakatha in Cingalese, 
with a further Atthakatha of his own. These works were, it is said, 
propounded orally by his inspired disciples and successors till the close 
of the period of inspiration, which occurred in Ceylon between 104 
and 76 b.c. They were then committed to writing, the text (Pitaka- 
ttaya) in Pali (in which it had before been handed down orally), and 
its commentaries in Cingalese. This event is thus celebrated in the 
Mahawanso, chap 33, p. 207. Pittaka-ttaya-pdlim cha tassu affha- 
katham cha tam | mukha-puthena dnesum pubbe bhikkhu mahdmati | 
hdnim diswuna mttdnam tadd bhikkhu samdgatd | chirafthitattham 
dhamma88a potthakesu likhdpayum | “ The wise BhikShus of earlier 

times had handed down orally both the text (Pali) of the three pitakas, 
and their atthakatha. But at that period, perceiving the injury which 
would otherwise be sustained by the people, the Bhikkhus assembled 
and caused them to be written down in books for the more lasting 
stability of the faith.” About 500 years later, in the period between 
410 and 432 a.d., Buddhaghosa transferred the Cingalese Atthakatha 
into Pali, as related in the 37th Chapter of the Mahawanso. These 
Pali versions of the Buddhist scriptures and their commentaries are 
those now extant in Ceylon, and they are identically the same with 
the Siamese and Burmese versions. 

Such are the Buddhist traditions regarding the oral transmission of 
their sacred books, viz., the scriptures themselves in Pali, and the 
commentaries, etc., in Cingalese, and their subsequent consignment to 
writing. It is to be remarked, however, that so much of this narrative 
as records the oral transmission of these works, is distinctly rejected by 
Mr. Turnour, who says, p. lvii., “ although there can be no doubt as 
to the belief entertained by Buddhists here, that these scriptures were 
perpetuated orally for 453 years before they were reduced to writing, 
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being founded on superstitious imposture, originating perhaps in the 
priesthood denying to all but their own order access to their scriptures, 
yet there is no reasonable ground for questioning the authority of the 
history thus obtained of the origin, recognition, and revisions of these 
Pali scriptures.” 

Regarding the introduction of Pali into Ceylon, different views have 
been taken. In his " Institutiones Linguae Pracriticse,” Professor 
Lassen remarks as follows (pp. 60, 61) : — 

4 ‘It is clear that the Pali is the sacred language of the Southern 
Buddhists, i.e. of those who departing, for the most part, from the 
shores of Kalinga, towards the south, carried with them, first of all, 
the doctrines of Buddhism into Ceylon, and eventually propagated them 
them in India beyond the Ganges.” 

And again : — 

4 'While the Pali is connected with the emigration of Buddhism to 
the south, it was itself, without doubt, produced in India. It is by 
no means clear whether the Buddhists, when they travelled southwards, 
made use of the Pali language from the first or not; but indeed, as 
the commencenfent of the emigration to Ceylon can scarcely be placed 
earlier than from 628-543 before Christ, the application of the Pali 
dialect as a vehicle for communicating the Buddhist doctrines can 
hardly have taken place earlier than that period. How much more 
recent it may be, I leave to those who may be endeavouring to trace 
the history of this sect to discover.” 

In his later work, however, the 44 Indian Antiquities” (vol. ii., 
pp. 488-490), Lassen proposes the following theory on the subject, 
which I translate, with slight abridgements : — 

“ The Pali language is called by the Buddhists of Ceylon MagadhI, 
and it ought consequently to have had its birthplace in Magadha. 
This, however, cannot have been the case, as, like the majority of the 
dramatic dialects, it does not possess the peculiarities of the MagadhI. 
The Buddhists are alpo wrong when they declare the Pali to be the 
root of the Sanskrit, and assert that Katyayana restored it to its 
original perfection by purifying it from all intermixture of Sanskrit 
and the provincial dialects. We shall therefore have to seek for the 
birthplace of the Pali elsewhere than in Magadha. We must neces- 
sarily assume it to hate been once a vernacular dialect, as it is other- 
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wise impossible to perceive why it should have been selected as the 
language of the sacred writings. There is, besides, nothing in its 
character which is opposed to the supposition that it was once a spoken 
tongue. If we compare it with the language of the Western inscrip- 
tions, we find that, generally speaking, they stand both equally re- 
moved from the Sanskrit; for if the one presents Borne forms which 
are older, the other again has other forms which are more ancient . 104 
The western inscriptions have, in addition to other differences, also 
the peculiar phonetic rule of changing tva into ptd (e.g. dmayitvd 
[Sanskrit dariayitvd ] into dawyipta ), which is unknown to the Pali, 
as well as to the dramatic dialects. These discrepancies render it 
impossible to identify the Pali with the language of the western 
inscriptions. It is besides to be observed, that Buddhism had not its 
principal seat on the western coast, where the dialect in question was 
vernacular.” 

Thus, according to Lassen, the Pali is neither identifiable with the 
MagadhI, the language of Eastern Hindustan, nor with the dialects 
of Western India, as made known by the western inscriptions. 

“ In the absence of any other circumstance to indicate the birthplace 
of the Pali (Professor Lassen proceeds), I propose the following con- 
jecture on the subject. I assume that Katyayana selected the speech 
of the country in which he was engaged in propagating Buddhism, i.e. 
of Malwa. Of the Prakrits employed in the dramas, the S'aurasenl is 
the one most frequently employed, and is the variety used in the 
prose passages. Vararuchi derives it immediately from the Sanskrit, 
and from it the other dramatic dialects. He must therefore have con- 
sidered it as the oldest, though he (as well as his successors), regards 
the dialect called Maharashtri as the principal. These two dialects 
stand the nearest to the Pali, though it is decidedly older than they 
are. I conjecture, therefore, that we may regard it as the oldest form 

104 Thus the language of the inscriptions preserves the 8 before t and th, as in asti, 
in sesthe, and in usthana ; and the r in sarvva , where the Pali has tth, tfh, and vv. 
The inscriptions, too, preserve the Sanskrit dative, for which the genitive is used in 
Pali, though the grammarians recognize the existence of the dative. In Pali the 
ablative in sma, as well as mhd, and the locative in smin as well as mhi, are found, 
though they are rarely used in composition. In the inscriptions, on the other hand, 
the locative has the form mhi, while the ablative of words in d is a, so that the 
pronominal declination of this case has not yet been transferred to the noun. 
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which has been preserved of the vernacular language of Western India 
between the Jumna river and the Vindhya range, a tract which in- 
cludes Malwa. The S'aurasenl would consequently present a later 
form of this language. From Ujjayani a knowledge of Katy ay ana’s 
work was probably diffused over the Dekhan; and the Cingalese 
derived their acquaintance with the dialect of which it treated from 
the country of the Damilas, t.e. the Tamilians, or the Cholas. In that 
country, Dlpankara, sumamed Buddhapriya, composed his new ar- 
rangement of that work, the oldest Pali grammar now extant. 106 As 
the canonical writings in Ceylon were not translated into this sacred 
dialect till the beginning of the fifth century a.d ., 106 the knowledge of 
it appears to have been only very slowly diffused towards the south. 
The grammar just referred to appears to be more ancient than that 
translation. A more accurate conclusion regarding this portion of the 
history of the languages of India will perhaps result from a complete 
investigation of the writings of the Southern Buddhists.” 

These remarks of Lassen afford, perhaps, scarcely sufficient grounds for 
denying that the Pali was introduced into Ceylon from Magadha. The 
peculiarities which are enumerated by Vararuchi as the characteristics 
of the MagadhI, as it existed in his day, such as the substitution of 
& for 8h y and s, y for j, sk for ksh, l for r, are, after all, of no great 
consequence, and would perhaps be regarded by learned persons, even 

105 tt The oldest version of the compilation from Kachchayano’s Grammar,” says, 
Mr. Tumour (Introd. to Mahaw. p. xxv.), “is acknowledged to be the Rupasiddhi. 
I quote three passages .... The first of these extracts [from the conclusion of the 
Rupasiddhi] .... proves the work to be of very considerable antiquity, from its 
having been composed in the Daksina, while Buddhism prevailed there as the religion 
of the state.” This quotation is as follows : — wikhyaldnanda-therawhaya-wara- 
gurunaih Tambapanni-ddhajanam sisso Dlpankarakhyo Damila-wasumati dipa - 
laddha-ppakaso Baladichchadi-uasa-ddwitayam adhiwasan sasanam jotayl yo soy am 
Buddha -piyyawho yati imam ujukaih Rupasiddhim akasi [ which, with the aid of 
Mr. Tumour’s version, I translate as follows: — “The celebrated teacher Anando, 
who was a rallying point like . a standard to Tambapanni (Ceylon), had a disciple 
called DTpankaro. The latter, who had obtained renown in the land of Daraila, and 
was the superintendent of two religious houses, called Baladichcha, etc., illustrated 
the religion of Buddha. He was the devotee who bore the appellation of Buddhapiyo, 
and composed this perfect Rupasiddhi.” 

io# This statement of Lassen disagrees with the account given by Mr. Tumour, 
on native authority (quoted above, p. 57 ), that the Pitakattaya had been handed 
down in Puli from the first. See also the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1837, pp. 503, ff. 
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in Magadha itself, rather as vulgar provincialisms, than essential 
characteristics of their language. If so, such varieties would naturally 
be discarded by educated men acquainted with Sanskrit, when they 
came to form for themselves a literary language. 

The early Buddhist teachers appear to have been in the habit of 
travelling over the whole of the central parts of Northern India, and 
must have been acquainted with the languages of its different pro- 
vinces. When, therefore, they set themselves to compose works which 
were intended for circulation in all these different regions, they would 
naturally adopt the most correct and approved forms of speech which 
were current anywhere within those limits. The case is quite different 
in regard to the dramatic compositions of India, which would preserve 
the most salient points of every provincial patois, as works of this 
class derive a considerable part of their attraction from depicting, or 
even exaggerating local peculiarities. 

I find it also difficult to concur in Lassen’s opinion as to the period 
at which the Pali, or MagadhI, was introduced into Ceylon. Mahendra 
and his followers, who were no doubt numerous, must necessarily have 
carried with them the language of their native country ; and not only 
so, but they may have been the bearers of numerous works written in 
that language. For it is not easy to receive literally the account given 
by the Ceylonese writers (which, as we have seen, p. 54, Mr. Tumour 
also rejects,) of the time at which their religious works were first 
committed to writing, or to suppose that the foreign propagators of 
Buddhism, who would at first be ignorant of Cingalese, should, at the 
period of their arrival, have had no records in their own language of 
the new religion which they were introducing, or that these records 
should not have been safely handed down to their successors. 

M. Eugbne Burnouf, in the course of a comparison which he is 
instituting between a paragraph extracted from a Pali work, one 
of the books of the Buddhist canon, the Dlgha Nikaya, and a parallel 
passage from a Nepalese Sanskrit work, makes the following observa- 
tion on the language in which the former is composed, from which 
it will be observed, that he does not controvert the derivation of the 
Pali language from the dialect of Magadha : — 

“it is quite possible that these two versions may have been nearly 
contemporaneous in India, and have been current there from the 
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earliest period of Buddhism, before the events occurred which trans- 
ported them to Ceylon. The Pali version would be popular among 
the inferior castes and the bulk of the people of Magadha and Oude, 
while the Sanskrit version was used by the Brahmans. Still, we 
should not be justified in supposing that we possessed in the Pali text 
the authentic version of this passage in its true MagadhI form, since 
a comparison of the Indian inscriptions of A6oka, and of the Pali of 
Ceylon, reveals to us certain differences between the forms of these 
two dialects. Still, while we allow for the degree of artificial regu- 
larity which the cultivation of the Pali in Ceylon may have introduced, 
we must hold that the Pali version of this passage approaches very 
closely to the form which it must have had in MagadhI .” — {Lotus de 
la Bonne Lou App., p. 862.) 

Professor Weber (in the course of a detailed notice of the Lotus de 
la Bonne Loi, in his Indische Studien, iii., 176, ff.) remarks as follows 
on this passage: — “This last explanation [that the Pali was elaborated 
in Ceylon] does not appear to me satisfactory, because a language 
carried by a few persons along with them into a foreign country 
ordinarily retains its ancient character unchanged. It is further very 
questionable whether the cultivation of the Pali commenced in 
Ceylon, and probability speaks rather in favour of the supposition 
that the grammar of the language was fixed in the country which 
was its home.” Weber proceeds to observe, that the Cingalese 
tradition ascribes the origin of their grammar to India; and thinks 
it may be doubtful whether Pali was used at all in Ceylon before 
the arrival there of Buddhaghosa in 420 a.d. For though a trans- 
lation of the Sutras is said to have been made into the Cingalese 
sixty years earlier (which seems to prove that the Pali was under- 
stood all along), yet it is improbable, he conceives, that, if it had 
been earnestly studied before Buddhaghosa, the translation of the 
work called Atthakatha would have been so long deferred. At any 
rate, he thinks the arrival of this teacher appears to have given a new 
impulse to the study of Pali, as is attested by the composition of the 
Mahavansa in that language, fifty years later. It is clear, however, 
that Weber maintains the essential identity of Pali with the vernacular 
dialect of Magadha, in the sixth century b.c., as he explains the* more 
archaic character of the language of the Pali books, the Atthakatha 
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and Tripitaka, as compared with the language of the Indian inscrip- 
tions of Asoka, by supposing that (while the popular dialect had 
undergone great alterations in the 300 years which intervened between 
Buddha’s death and the date of the inscriptions) the followers of 
Buddha may have made it a rule to retain, as far as possible, the 
dialect in which Buddha himself spoke, as the language of all the 
discourses which actually emanated from him, or were ascribed to 
him, as well as of all the narratives of which he formed the subject. 

I quote two other authorities on the subject of the early introduc- 
tion of Pali into Ceylon. The first is Professor Spiegel, who remarks 
as follows, in the Preface to the Kamtnavakya (a short Buddhist work 
edited by him, and translated into Latin) : — “It appears reasonable to 
believe that the Pali was introduced by the Buddhists into Ceylon, and 
carried thence into Transgangetic India. An extensive intercourse 
existed between the continent of India and Ceylon from the earliest 
period, and the mention of this island in the Ram ay ana is well known. 
Six Brahmanical kings are enumerated in the Mahavansa, who, as 
they lived before the age of ASoka, must no doubt have employed 
another language. That this was the case is proved by the multitude 
of words which have been transferred from Sanskrit, not from Pali, into 
the Cingalese language, and which appear to have been introduced in 
consequence of that previous intercourse to which reference has been 
made. Thus we find in Cingalese, harm, not Jcanna , ear, vaira, not vera, 
enmity, the use of the visarga, which has nearly disappeared from 
Pali, as well as the vowels ri 9 ri, lri> Iri.” Spiegel proceeds: — “We 
find from the Cingalese books, that the Buddhists arrived in Ceylon, 
bringing with them the Pali language, in the time of Devanampiyatissa, 
the contemporary of A6oka, who reigned from 260-219 b.c. It is 
probable that the Pali was called MagadhI in consequence of the 
mission of Anoka’s son Mahendra to introduce Buddhism into Ceylon. 
In fact, a comparison of the Pali with t*he language of the inscriptions 
which have descended to our own time, leaves no doubt that the two 
forms of speech are most closely connected. Both are but compara- 
tively little removed from the Sanskrit, since in neither of them is 
elision of letters practised, nor, with few exceptions, are aspirated 
letters commuted into h , as in the Prakrit.” 

The other authority I shall quote is Professor Benfey, who thus 
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writes in his article on India (in Ersch and Gruber’s German Ency- 
clopaedia, p. 194) : — 

“ The place exterior to India, where Buddhism became first estab- 
lished as a state religion (about 240 years before Christ) under the 
especial auspices of A4oka, Emperor of India, was Ceylon. It is 
therefore to be assumed that at that period all which was of importance 
on the subject of Buddhism, was brought to Ceylon in the form in 
which it then existed. Besides, so close a connexion existed between 
Ceylon and the head-quarters of the Indian empire, viz., the regions 
lying on the Bay of Bengal (Bengal itself and the adjoining provinces), 
that the Ceylonese took at least a passive share in the development of 
Buddhism. Hence their books appear to me to be authorities of the 
greatest consequence. It is further to be observed that these works 
are composed in Pali, which is the sacred language of the Buddhist in 
Ceylon, and in the countries converted to Buddhism by the Ceylonese, 
and which was the predominating popular dialect of central India.” 

I quote another passage, to a similar effect, from p. 250 of the same 
work ; and although there, at the close, the author speaks doubtfully 
of the derivation of Pali from the province of Magadha, and of the 
introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon from the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal, he is not to be understood as throwing any uncertainty on the 
connexion of Pali or of Buddhism with Northern India in general. 

He characterizes the Pali as “ the sacred language of the Buddhist 
writings found in Ceylon and Transgangetic India, . . . which 

is shown both by internal and external indications to have been the 
vernacular dialect of central India, and which was diffused along with 
the Buddhist religion in the countries above named, where it soon 
acquired the same sacredness in the eyes of the Buddhists, which 
Sanskrit possessed, and still possesses, for the Brahmans. This 
language,” he continues, “ (though distinct proof cannot yet be adduced 
of the assertion), is one of the very oldest of the Indian vernaculars, 
and was already in popular use at the period of the rise of Buddhism. 
It was probably the dialect of a considerable, I mean the western, 
portion of Bengal. It was from this point, from Banga or Kalinga, 
that, according to the Ceylonese account, Buddhism was introduced 
into Ceylon: and yet again: this conjecture becomes uncertain, owing 
to the fact that the language of Magadha, which was spoken only a 
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little to the north of the Bay of Bengal, and which (as ASoka’s in- 
scription in Cuttack seems to have been composed in it) appears also 
to have extended towards the south, varies essentially from the Pali 
in several particulars.” Again, in p. 246, Benfey speaks of “the 
Pali, as varying in many particulars from the language of Magadha, 
and approximating to the principal Prakrit or Maharashtn, dialect.” 

But it matters little in what particular province we suppose the 
Pali to have originated, whether in Magadha, or in some country 
further to the westward : as the fact remains in any case indubitable 
that, perhaps with some modifications, it represents one of the oldest 
Prakritic dialects of northern India. 

The Buddhist writers assert, as we have already seen, that the Pali 
is not derived from the Sanskrit ; but that, on the contrary, it is the 
primitive language from which all others are descended. These 
Buddhist grammarians were no doubt led away by their prejudice in 
favour of the dialect which they or their predecessors had adopted as 
the depositary of their sacred literature; and by a prejudice against 
the Sanskrit, which was venerated by their rivals, the Brahmans. 
Even Mr. Clough says (Pali Grammar, Advertisement, p. iii.), with- 
out determining the question, “it has long been a contested point 
whether the Pali or Sanskrit be the more ancient language of India;” 
and contents himself with the remark that, “it is certain that Pali 
was the popular dialect of the native country of Buddho, namely, 
Magadha, before the powerful sect, founded by him, was expelled 
from the continent of India, an event prior to the Christian era.” 

The following is the conclusion at which Mr. James D’Alwis arrives 
after a long investigation of the subject in his introduction to Kach- 
chay ana’s Grammar (published at Colombo, in 1863), p. cxxxii : — 

“ When, therefore, we consider the high state of refinement to which 
the Pali had in very early times attained as a language, — its copious- 
ness, elegance and harmony, combined with its high antiquity, and its 
comparative simplicity, both verbally and grammatically, — its relation- 
ship to the oldest language of the Brahmans, from which their present 
dialect has been Samkrithed , — its claims to be considered the Vyava- 
harika-vak of the Brahmans to which the Big Yeda refers, — its con- 
currence with some of the Indo-European languages in some forms 
which differ from the Sanskrit, — its identification with the only 
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original Prakrita dialect, which was * similar to the Sanskrit/ — the 
absence of any statement in old Brahman writers to the effect that that 
Prakrita dialect was a derivative of the Sanskrit, — the great improba- 
bility of a derivative being denominated the [Prakriti] Prakrita, — 
the palpable inaccuracy of the definition by which in modem times it 
is called the ‘derived, the vulgar, or the ungrammatical/ — the absence 
in it of many a peculiarity which distinguishes derivative tongues, — 
and the probability that it had issued from the same ancient seat 
(Bactria or Punjab) from whence the Sanskrit itself had taken an 
easterly direction, — I believe it may be concluded that the Pali and 
the Sanskrit are, at least, two dialects of high antiquity, contempo- 
raneously derived from a source of which few, if any, traces can be 
discovered at the present day.” 

In a review of Mr. D’Alwis’s work in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society for 1865, vol. xix., pp. 658, ff., Prof, Weber notices 
thus the remarks of that writer : — 

“The long investigation which the author then institutes (pp. 
lxxiii-cxxxii) regarding the antiquity of the Pali and its relation 
to the Sanskrit conducts him rightly to the conclusion that both 
dialects were ‘ contemporaneously 7 evolved from one source (viz., 
the Vedic language). He here shows himself to be a warm, patriotic 
admirer of the Pali, but allows himself here and there to be carried 
away by this feeling beyond the proper limits into a depreciation of 
the Sanskrit, and specifically to assumptions respecting its purely 
arbitrary formation, which must appear to the European reader highly 
peculiar,” etc. “Nevertheless, we owe even to this part of his labour 
the acknowledgment that he has striven to the best of his power to 
arrange and sketch the results and views both of native and European 
scholars, and that he has in general succeeded well in doing so. It 
can now in fact no longer be denied that it is better to understand the 
name Prakrita in the sense of ‘natural/ ‘original/ ‘normal/ ‘common/ 
‘general/ and in the signification perhaps secondarily deduced there- 
from, of ‘common/ ‘low/ than in the sense of ‘derived’ (samskritam 
prakjritir yatya) assigned to the word by the grammarians. 107 And yet 

107 In order to male this clause more intelligible, I quote Mr. D’Alwis’s interpre- 
tation of the word Prakrita from an earlier page of his introduction, p. xcii, where 
he writes thus : “ Prakriti is therefore that which is natural, oar the nature itself of a 
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the assumption that the Pali, and so the Prakrit, are derived from the 
Sanskrit, deserves the preference over the converse view to which 
D’Alwis appears here and there to he not indisposed, viz., that the Pali, 
as being the most ancient Prakrit which has been handed down to 
us, stands higher in point of originality and independence than the 
Sanskrit. For it is clear that the Sanskrit, both in its phonetic 
system and flexions, stands much closer to the common mother of it 
and the Pali than the latter does , 108 and has consequently a far superior 
right than it to be regarded as the representative of that parent lan- 
guage. A perplexing circumstance connected with this question, and 
one which leads to many sorts of mistakes, is that we have unfortu- 
nately no proper name for that stage of the language which lies at 
the foundation of both the 1 sister dialects/ the Pali (and Prakjit) and 
the Sanskrit, i.e. for the Vedic vulgar speech ; for the names bhashd 
and vydvahdriki are not sufliciently pregnant ; and one is consequently 

thing — that which is pre-eminent — that which is the natural or quiescent state of 
anything — ‘not made/ Hence it is clear that the correct and primary sense of the 
word Pralcrita , — indeed that which was originally assigned to it, despite the so-called 
‘ common acceptation/ — was ‘ original/ ‘ root/ ‘ natural.’ By the Prakrit was there- 
fore at first meant the original Indian language, as distinguished from the apabhransa, 
‘the ungrammatical/ and the Sanskrit, signifying [from sam ‘altogether’, or 
* together/ and lerita ‘ done ’ = ‘ altogether/ or ‘ completely made, done, or formed ’] 
that ‘ which has been composed or formed by art, adorned, embellished, purified, 
highly cultivated or polished/ and regularly inflected as a language.” See in oppo- 
sition to this view of the sense of the word prakrita, Hemachandra’s interpretation 
of it given above in p. 44, and Lassen’s explanation, quoted in p. 51. In a review of 
Pro£ Weber’s Ind. Literaturgeschichte, in the Journal of the German Oriental Society 
for 1853, p. 605, Prof. Roth thus expresses himself on this question: “Prakrit 
(according to the derivation which seems to me the correct one) signifies that which 
has its foundation in another thing, ‘the derived/ or the ‘to be derived/ The 
expression is one formed by grammarians, and has a grammatical sense. The 
grammarians say e.g. samhitd pada-prakritis ; the Sanhita, texts have for their 
foundation the words, i.e. that form of speaking and writing the texts in which 
the end and beginning of the words which follow one another in a sentence are 
brought into harmony with the general phonetic laws of Sanskrit has for its 
foundation the single words conceived in their original form. The Sanhita. text is 
thus prdkrita in relation to the word-text, the pada-patha : it is a derived text made 
for a scientific purpose. I would understand the word prdkrita in the same sense, 
when it is applied to the dialects.” In Bohtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit Lexicon the 
sense “customary,” “common,” is assigned to the word prdkrita when generally used, 
while of the dialect so called it is said : “ The ‘ common ’ speech is that spoken by 
the people, which the grammarians derive from Sanskrit.” 

108 This, however, can afford us no reason to deny that the Pali has actually pre- 
served older forms than the Sanskrit, [Note of Prof. Weber.] f 
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at a loss Row to designate it. Benfey’s excellent remarKS at p. 245 
of his article Indien (which unfortunately Ras not yet been re-written), 
regarding tRe dying out of tRe Sanskrit as a vernacular language in 
tRe sixtR century b.c. labour under this disadvantage, that they apply 
the name Sanskrit for a period for which it is in no way applicable.” 

TRe views of Bumouf and Lassen on the relation of the Pali to 
Sanskrit are thus stated in their Essai sur le Pali, pp. 138, ff: 

“ TRe Pali is derived from the Sanskrit, according to certain rules, 
for the most part euphonic, which do not allow the derivative language 
to admit certain sounds and combinations of consonants, common in 
the parent tongue. These modifications apply equally to the sub- 
stantive portions of the words and to their terminations and inflec- 
tions. It hence results that there is no grammatical form to be found 
in Pali of which the origin may not be discovered in Sanskrit; 
and that there is no occasion to call in the influence of any foreign 
idiom to explain the modifications to which the Pali has subjected the 
Sanskrit. 

“When the Pali, as a derivative from Sanskrit, is compared with 
other dialects having the same origin, it is found to approach far more 
closely than any of those others to that common source. It stands, 
so to speak, on the first step of the ladder of departure from Sanskrit, 
and is the first of the series of dialects which break up that rich and 
fertile language. But it appears that the Pali, which contained in 
itself the germs of alteration already greatly developed, was arrested 
in its progress all at once, and fixed in the condition in which we now 
find it, i.e. } in a state of almost immediate connexion with the lan- 
guage from which it proceeded. In fact the greater part of the 
words which form the basis of the one, are found without modification 
in the other; those which are modified can all be traced to their 
Sanskrit root; in short, no words of foreign origin are to be found 
in Pali.” 

Again: — 

“We shall not enter into new details regarding the manner in which 
the Pali has been derived from the Sanskrit. The laws which have 
guided the formation of that language are the same which we find at 
work in other idioms in different ages and countries ; these laws are 
general, "because they are necessary. Whether we compare the lan- 
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guages which are derived from Latin with the Latin itself, or the 
later Teutonic dialects with the ancient languages of the same stock, 
or the modem with the ancient Greek, or the numerous popular 
dialects of India with the Sanskrit, we shall see the same principles 
developed, the same laws applied. The organic inflections of the 
parent languages are seen to exist in part, but in a state of evident 
alteration. More commonly they will be found to have disappeared, 
and to have been replaced, the case-terminations by particles, and the 
tenses by auxiliary verbs. The processes vary in different languages, 
but the principle is the same; it is always analytic, whether the 
reason of this be that a synthetic language happens all at once to 
become the speech of barbarians who do not understand its structure, 
and therefore suppress its inflections, and replace them by other signs ; 
or whether it be that when abandoned to its natural course, and as a 
necessity of its cultivation, it tends to decompose and to subdivide the 
representative signs of ideas and relations, just as it unceasingly de- 
composes and subdivides the ideas and the relations themselves. The 
Pali appears to have undergone this last sort of alteration; it is 
Sanskrit, not such as it would be spoken by a strange population, to 
whom it would be new; but pure Sanskrit, becoming altered and 
modified in proportion as it becomes popular. In this manner it still 
preserves its declension, instead of replacing it by particles, as the 
modern dialects of India do. One form only, the ablative in to might 
pass for the commencement of the analytic declension ; but it is already 
found in the parent language. A great number of Pali forms might 
be cited to prove that the modifications, which it has made in the 
Sanskrit, are of the same kind as those which the Italian, among 
other tongues, has made in the Latin. Thus the assimilation of con- 
sonants, which in Italian makes lotto from lectus, and scritto for scrip- 
tus , is one of the principles of Pali.” 

The Pali, in the precise form in which we find it in the Ceylonese 
books, could scarcely have been a vernacular language. At least, it 
exhibits a variety of refinements which could hardly have been em- 
ployed in common speech ; but seem likely to have been confined to 
the language of composition, or introduced after the Pali had ceased to 
be the spoken tongue of the followers of Buddha, and had become 
consecrated to the service of religion and literature : just as the gram* 
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mar of the Sanskrit itself became regulated by more fixed and rigid 
rules, after it had been removed from the deteriorating influences of 
vernacular use. Such a peculiarity is the use of interpolated, or the 
retention of otherwise disused, consonants to obviate the inharmonious 
sounds which would arise from the collision of vowels. No less than 
nine letters, y, v, m, d, n, t, r, 1, and g, are employed for this purpose, 
as is shown in the following examples, viz. : 


1. 

y — na 

+ imassa 

becomes 

nayimassa. 

2. 

v — ti 

+ angikam 

ft 

tiuangikam. 

3. 

m — lahu 

4- essati 

» 

lahuwessati. 

4. 

d — atta 

4- attham 

it 

attadattham. 

5. 

n — ito 

+ ayati 

it 

itowayati. 

6. 

t — tasma 

+ iha 

ii 

tasmariha. 

7. 

r — sabbhi 

-f eva 

» 

sabbhireva. 

8. 

l — cha 

+ abhinna 

»» 

cha&tbhinna. 

9. 

g — putha 

-f eva 

it 

puthayeva. 109 


This peculiarity of attention to euphony is common to the Pali with 
the Sanskrit ; and though the means they use are for the most part 

109 Clough’s Pali Grammar, p. 11. On this subject I translate the following re- 
marks made by Dr. Kuhn in a review of the first edition of this volume, in his 
Beitrage zur Vergleichenden Sprachforschung u.s.w. vol. iii. p. 241, f. ; “ As regards 
the interpolation of euphonic letters treated of in p. 82, I cannot entirely agree with 
the author when he claims them for the written language alone : the greater part of 
them show that they are by no means what are called interpolations, but the old 
amlaut ” (i.e. concluding consonant) “ which the preceding words had in an earlier 
stage of the language. I have briefly treated of them in the first volume of these 
Beitrage, p. 126, and here only repeat that I now regard only the y and the v in 
na-y-imassa, and ti-v-angikam as real euphonic interpolations ; and that I look upon 
tho latter as having proceeded from y.” I subjoin a translation of the remarks 
referred to by the writer as having been previously made by him in the 1st vol. of the 
Beitrage, p. 126 : — “ A comparison with the Sanskrit shows that only a few of those 
apparently interpolated consonants are due to an actual interpolation, as the others 
are remains of an earlier condition of the language. The Pali has almost entirely 
rejected the final mutes, and the few cases in which such are found are to be regarded 
as exceptions. When for instance ctad eva is found in place of the ordinary etam eva, 
this is an archaism which Lassen rightly explains by the close juxtaposition of the 
following eva to the preceding etad. In the same way we are to explain tasmat iha 
from the Sanskrit tastnad iha , sabbhir eva from sadbhir eva, chhalabhihnd from 
shalabhijnds, which as a technical designation preserved the old form (see Turnout 
Mahavanso, p. 31, 1, and elsewhere), puthageva from pfithag eva, prageva fromlyag 
eva. Of the remaining instances nayimassa, tivangikam , and itonayati are indeed 
to bo regarded as cases of consonantal interpolation, whilst lahwn essati and 
attadattham may still remain doubtfuL Clough further states, in p. 14, that fli is 
sometimes introduced as an augment before both vowels and consonants ; that thus 
chakkhtm antchcham (Sanskrit ehakshur anityam) stands for ehakkhu anichcham , 
mameiro for ova siro ; hut in the first case, as in that of lahum essati, perhaps another 
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different, yet in neither case could the refinements employed in writing 
have been practised in the language of ordinary life. The Pali has 
other characteristics (borrowed from the Sanskrit) which could scarcely 
have been very common in the vernacular dialects of Northern India, 
supposed to have been contemporary with it; such as the use of 
desiderative, and nominal verbs ; like jighachchhati , he wishes to eat ; 
pabbatdyati, he resembles a mountain ; puttiyati , he treats like a son . 110 

Fausboll observes in his introduction to the Dhammapada (p. vi.) 
that the antiquity of that work is proved by the character of its 
language, which approaches closely to the Sanskrit, even in some of 
its oldest forms, and differs widely from the diction of the prose Sutras, 

explanation is possible, whilst in the second case, the assumption of an interpolation 
appears decidedly wrong, as the final mute of the Sanskrit was probably nasalized. 
Nevertheless, Clough’s rule appears to be correct, since at least Tumour’s text show 9 
some other examples of this interpolation. Thus in p. 50, line 14, ewan te-m attano 
fiaman katwa janapadan bahuh , unless perhaps te-m is here mutilated ( verstiimmelt ) 
from the Sanskrit te ime ; and in p. 52, line 4, yatra^m-ichchasi torn anhatra 
yakkhehi wijite mama , where, however, certainly the metre declares itself (spricht) 
not only against the interpolation of m, but also in favour of the elision of the final 
a of yatra It is to he observed that the same interpolation (if I am right in so 
calling it) of more than one letter (as in yatha-r-iva for yatha-iva), is to be found 
in the language of the Gathas in the Lalita vistara, which will be treated of further 
on. This shows that the process did not begin in Ceylon. 

The following are instances collected from the Lalita vistara of the euphonic 
insertion of consonants between vowels which may he compared with the cases of a 
similar character which have been adduced in the text as occurring in Pali. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

Lalita vistara, 428. 

vartishye 'ey a 

vartishyam asya 

n 

63. 

yat/id eva 

yatha+r+iva 

» 

195. 

tvaya iha 

tvam iha 



avamanam, akhildh 

avamdm,+ri-akhild 

tt 

154 | 

sa upagatah 

cha rupagatu 

tt 

220. 

sabddnubhdvma 

4 abda+r+anubhava 

tt 

215. 

drutva idam 

s'rutva+m+idam 

»» 

355. 

muchye itah 

muchye m+itah 

tt 

239. 

labha ehi 

labhT+m+ehi 

tt 

370. 

svake dtmani 

8vaki+m-\-atmmi 

» 

398. 

tatra art 

tatra+m+asi 

tt 

471. 

tava upaimi 

tava+m+upemv 

tt 

430. 

drishfva imam 

drish $va+n+ imam 

tt 

3. 

8V& ushniska 

sa+v+whmsha 


110 Some- desiderative verbs and nouns must, however, have been in ordinary use 
in the Prakrits ; as we find in the modem vernaculars some words which have their 
origin in desideratives. Thus the Hindi bhukh, hunger, must come from bubhukkha, 
a Prakrit corruption of bubhukshd. The Hindi piyds, thirst, too, is probably derived 
from pipdsa, though it may also have been compounded of pi + ds'a, a desire to drink. 
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and 'of the commentary of Buddhoghosa. Thus we find in the 
Dhammapada such forms as these, viz., * the nominative of the present 
participle in am , as ganayam , rodam (instead of ganayanto, etc.); the 
third person plural of the present middle in dre as sochare , upapajjare ; 
and the dative form of the infinitive, as netave , pahdtave, which is 
usually found only in the Yedas, etc. It is clear from this that the 
Pali appears in various phases of greater or less antiquity. 

Professor Aufrecht has favoured me with the following notices of 
of Vedic forms which occur in Pali: — “ Besides the infinitive in tave, 
used after verbs, expressing wish or desire, as well as turn, the Pali 
uses, in agreement with the Prakrit and Mahratta an indeclinable 
participle in tvdna , and contracted, tuna. Katvdna or Jcutuna gachchhati 
=Jcritvd gachchhati. [“ Having done he goes.”] 111 These forms agree 
with ancient forms which are mentioned by Panini as Yaidic, namely 
pUvdnam=pitvd y ishfvinarh devan=ish$vd devdn , Panini vii. 1, 48. 
Yaska Nirukta vi. 7, assumes that asme can stand for all cases of vayam. 
The Pali declines amhe—asme in all cases. Nom. amhe , acc. amhe or 
amhdkam (z=zasmdkam), instr. amhebhi or amhehi gen. amhukam. 

“ Further, the Pali has preserved the instrumental in ebhis. It says 
buddhebhi or buddhehi = buddhaih ; bhi or hi in all declensions ; for the 
declension of go y it has in the gen. pi. gcwam or gunnam or gondm , the 
last form being the Yaidic gondm. Neuters in a , i, u, like phala, 
athfhi ( aslhi), madhu y have either the regular plur. nom. acc. phaldni , 
attaint , madhuni or phald , atthl, madhu, just as in the YedaB. 

“ There is one more modern form that is found in the Yeda. The 
Pali has assa ( asya ) or imassa ( imasya ), so also the Prakrit imassa, etc. 
Now we find in Rig Yeda, viii. 13, 21, imasya pdhi andhasah for asya. 
This is more curious than to find in the Matsyapurana imair vidvdmsaih 
for ebhir vidwadbhih” 

Notwithstanding the introduction of various refinements into the Pali, 
after it became the sacred language of the Buddhist religion, there can 
be no doubt, as Burnouf considers (Lotus, App. 862), that it substan- 
tially represents to us the language which was in vernacular use in 
Behar, and in all the central parts of Northern India, at the era when 
Buddhism was first introduced, in the third, fourth, and fifth 

111 Some further specimens of this form will be given in the Tables which 
follow. 
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centuries b.c. Such being the case, we should naturally expect to 
find that it bears a strong resemblance to the Prakrit dialects ; which, 
as we have already seen (in the preceding section) were either 
spoken, or closely resembled dialects which were spoken, in the 
same provinces in the first centuries of the Christian era. That such 
was actually the case, is put beyond a doubt by a comparison of these 
dialects with the Pali. I shall immediately proceed to prove, by some 
comparative lists of nouns, pronouns, verbs, and particles, first, that an 
extensive class of Sanskrit words undergoes precisely the same modifi- 
cations in the Pali as in the Prakrit; and secondly, that in some 
respects the modification of Sanskrit words and forms of inflection had 
not proceeded so far in Pali as it afterwards did in Prakrit. From 
this comparison it will result that the Pali stands nearer to the 
Sanskrit, and represents a more ancient phase of the vernacular 
speech of Northern India than is exhibited in the Prakrit. 

The following is a comparative scheme of the declension correspond- 
ing to the Sanskrit one in &, in which it will be seen that the Pali is 
somewhat nearer than the Prakrit to the Sanskrit forms. (Clough, 
p. 19 ; Cowell, p. xxiv.) 


Singular. Plural. 



PALI. 

FRAKRIT. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

1 . 

Buddho. 

Buddho. 

1. Buddha. 

Buddha. 

2. 

Buddham. 

Buddham. 

2. Buddhe. 

Buddhe. 

Buddha. 

3. 

Buddhena. 

Buddhena. 

3. Buddhehi. 

Buddhehi. 




Buddhebhi. 


4. 

Buddhilya. 

Buddhassa. 

Same as 6th case. 

4. Buddhanam. 

Same as 6th case. 

5. 

Buddhasma. 

Buddhado. 

5. Buddhehi. 

Buddhahinto. 


Buddha. 

Buddha. 

Buddhebhi 

Buddhasunto 


Buddhamha. 

Buddhahi. 



6. Buddhassa. 

Buddhassa. 

6. Buddhanam. 

Buddhanam. 

7. 

Buddhas min. 
Buddhe. 

Buddhe. 

7. Buddhesu, 

Buddhesu. 


Buddhamhi, 

Buddhammi 




The first personal pronoun in the two languages is as follows: 
(Clough, p. 61 ; Cowell, p. xxviii.).— In most cases the Pali is nearest 
to the Sanskrit. 
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Singular . Plural. 


PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 


PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

1. aham. 

ftham. 

1. 

mayam. 

vaam. 




amhe. 

amhe. 

2. mam. 

mam. 

2. 

amh&kam. 

no. 

mamam. 

mamam. 


amhe. 

amhe. 

3. mays. 

me. 

3. 

amhebM. 

amhehin. 

mae. 


amhehi. 

[4. mama. 

[6. mayham. 
amham. 

me. 

mama. 

manh. 

maha. 

4 .1 

0.J 

Jamhakam. 

ambunfim, 

mamam. 

5. maya. 

5. 

amhebhi. 

amhahinto. 

matte. 



amhehi. 

amhasunto. 

7. mayi. 

mayi. 

mamammi. 

7. 

amhesu. 

amhesu. 


The second personal pronoun, as it appears in both dialects will 
be given in a following Table. 

The Pali verb seems to be far more complete than the Pakrit. The 
following are some of its principal tenses, as compared with those of 
the latter: (Clough, p. 100, ff. • Cowell, p. xxix.) 


PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

Parasmai-pada, 

or active mood. 

Atmane-pada, or middle-mood. 

Singular. 

Singular . 

Singular . 

Singular. 

1. pachami. 

1. pachiimi. 

mnnnmi 

1. pache. 

(wanting.) 

2. pachasL 

2. pachasi. 

2. pachase. 

2. pachase. 

3. pachati. 

3. pachadi. 
pachai. 

3. pachate. 

3. pachadc. 
pachae. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1. pachama. 

1. pachamo. 
pachimo, etc. 

1. pachamhe. 

(wanting.) 

2. pachatha. 

2. pachaha. 
pachittha. 

2. pachavhe. 

ditto. 

3. pachantL 

3. pachanti. 

8. pachante. 

ditto. 


The Pali has also, like the Sanskrit, a potential mood, and three 
past tenses, which in the parasmai-pada or active mood, are as follows : 


Singular • Plural. 

I. Potential. 

1. pacheyyami. 1. pacheyyama. 

2. pacheyyasi. 2. pacheyyatha. 

3. pache. 3. pacheyyum. 

pacheyya. 

III. Imperfect. 

1. apacha. 1. apachamhS. 

2. apacho. 2. apachattha. 

3. apacha. 3. apacha. 


Singular . Plural. 

II. Reduplicated perfect. 

1. papacha. 1. papachimha. 

2. papache. 2. papachittha. 

3. papacha. 3. papachu. 

IV. Third preterite. 

1. apachim, 1. apachimhS. 

2. apacho. 2. apachittha. 

3. apachi. 3. apachum. 

apachimsu. 
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In Prakrit, on the other hand, few traces appear to remain of any 
past tenses at all. Mr. Cowell says, p. xxix, “ The only tenses of the 
active voice which remain seem to he the present, the second future, 
and the imperative.” In the 23rd, 24th, and 25th aphorisms of 
Chapter YII., iuid in the 17th aphorism of Chapter VIII. of Yararuchi, 
however (Cowell, pp. 162, 163), mention is made of a past tense, of 
which the instances, huvla> hohia , dsi 9 m ‘he was,’ hasia, ‘he laughed,* 
kdhla , ‘ he did,’ are given. Pew instances of the past tense in Prakrit, 
however, seem to occur in the dramas ; but it is inconceivable that in 
the Prakrit dialects which were currently spoken in the long interval 
between the disuse of the Pali and the rise of the modem vernaculars 
(in both of which we find past tenses), there should have been no 
grammatical forms in daily use for expressing past time. It is not, 
however, necessary to pursue this subject further : as the details and 
explanations which I have already furnished, together with the tables 
which follow, are amply sufficient to show the place which the Pali 
and the Prakrit dialects respectively occupied in the history of North- 
Indian speech. 113 

112 The form asa, “was,” occurs in Hala’s Saptab'ataka 128, p. 114, of Weber’s 
edition. 

113 The following note in p. 107 of tho first edition should haye been placed in 
p. 55 of the present edition, as an addition to note 101. 

[Professor Muller* considers the data — derived from Buddhist sources — on which 
the death of Buddha is placed in 643 b.c., and on which the occurrence of any 
Buddhist synods before the one in As'oka’s time, is asserted, to be fictitious and un- 
satisfactory. Though he does not try to bring down Buddha’s death below 477 b.c., 
he regards all the Buddhist dates before Chandragupta as merely hypothetical. See 
his “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” received while this Section was in the press, 
pp. 260-300, j 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE 


Table No. III. 

Containing a List of words which are identical , or nearly so , in Pali and 

Prakrit . 

[The authorities for the Pali words in these Lists are the Dhammapada, a Pali work 
edited by Fausboll, the Pali Grammar of the Rev. B. Clough (Ceylon, 1824), Bumouf 
and Lassen’s Essai sur le Pali, Spiegel’s Kammavakya, and Anecdota Palica, containing 
the Rasavahim, etc., and Tumour’s Mahawanso (Ceylon, 1837). The authorities for the 
, Prakrit words are partly given in the previous List, No. I., p. 15, ff. In the present 
edition the lists have been greatly enlarged, and parallel words from the Gatha dialect 
in the Lalita Vistara (Lv.) are occasionally introduced. The Pali column has had the 
advantage of being revised by Mr. Childers, and the additional Prakrit words are taken 
from the Balaramayana (Br.) the Prasannaraghava (Pr.), and the SaptaMaka (Stf.) A 
good many Prakrit words, for which no Pali equivalents have been found, are left in the 
list ; as they will at least show the mutations which the Sanskrit undergoes in the former 
dialect.] 


REVERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Dham. 43. 

V 

f istri , \ 




Clough, 15. 
Mrichh. 44. 

> stri 

1 istri, 1 

j istriya* l 

itthi \ 

itthi / 

itthi , itthiya 

a woman. 

Var. xii. 22. 


\ istrika J 




Clough 39. \ 

Var. iii. 10. j 

drishfi 


ditthi 

ditthi 

sight. 

Balarama- 1 
yana, 215. j 

drishfA 


dittha 

dida 

seen. 

Br. 210. 
Clough, 39. j 

Wfishti 


vutthi 

vitfhi 

rain. 

Br. 73. 

Br. 238,245, ) 
248, 267, ! 

287. Pr. 44. ) 

srishti 


satfhi 

r 

sishthi 

puththi, 

discharge. 

vrishtha 


(pitthi J 

{pittha ] 

pufhfha, 
pithfha , 

'[•the back. 



oafhfha , 
vafta , vefha 

1 

J 


l 

Br.178. Pr.41. 

tnishtd 



\mitthi " 

j sweet (fern.) 

Dham. 5. 

sfeshtha 


settha 

8€t\ha 

best. 

Br. 79, 113, \ 
144. Cl. 37. j 

jyeshtha 


jetfha 

jefthajefhfha 

eldest. 

Br. 113, 223, \ 
225. / 

kanishfha 


kanittha j 

kaniffa, 

kanittha, 

kaniththa 

j youngest 

Br. 6,122,225. 

varishfha 



variththa 

best. 

Clough, 39. \ 
Var. iii. 10. / 

tushfi 


tuffhi 

tuffhi 

satisfaction. 

Br. 224. 

garhhtha 



garifhfha 

heaviest. 

Clough, 27. 

mushti 


mutthi 

tnutfhi 

the fist. 

Br. 56, 194, f. 
Br. 270. 

dushta 


duftha 

dufhfha 

wicked. 

dashfa 


daft ha 

dafhtha 

bitten. 

Br. 34. 

nivtshfa 


nivittha 

nivithfha 

(entered, 

(placed. 

instructed. 

B. & Las. 166. 

iishtah 


siffho 

sift ho 

Br. 6. 

dishfyd 


ditfhd 

diththid 

by good luck. 

Pr. 20. 

pravishfa 


paviftha 

pavifhtha 

entered. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

gatha. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 86. 

sushfha 


sufthu 

suftithu 

well. 

Br. 203, 270. 

nuhthura 


ni\\hura 

ni\h)hura 

severe. 

Br. 179, 242, 1 
294. / 

gostyhi 



gojhthi 

assembly. 

Br. 270, 278.1 
Clough, 2. j 

oshtha 


ottha 

o\h\ha 

lip. 

Br. 259, 270. 

damshtra 


ddtha 

dadha 

tusk. 

Mrich. 18, 30. 

kdshtlia 


kattha 

kattha 

wood. 

Dham. 3. 50. 

vrikaham 


rukkham 

( rukkham , 
\ukkham 

jtree. 

Pr. 84. Br. 1 
155, 219. / 

vrittanta 


vuttanta 

vuttanta 

intelligence. 

Pr.ll4f, 125.1 
Br. 216. j 

vrittanta 



uttanta 

intelligence. 

Pr. 84, Br. 1 
53, 56. ) 

samvfitta 


samvatfa 

samvutta 

happened. 

Pr. 303. 

nivritta 


nivatta 

nivutta 

ceased. 

Pr. 44. 

vrishabha 


usabha 

vusaha 

hull. 

Pr. 91. 

trina 


tina 

tuna 

grass. 

Mrichh. 3,126. 

ghrita 


ghata 

ghia 

ghee. 

Pr. 19. 

Var.i.29. Lass. 

prakshyami 

1 


puccliissami 

putaissam 

1 shall ask. 

293. Vikr. 45. 
Ss . ind. 244. 

> pravfish 


pavusa 

pausa 

rainy season. 

Br. 157, 163. 
Var. i. 27. 

\vriddha 

j 

vuddha 

vuddha 

buddha 

viddha 

{old. 

) 


buddha 

vaddha 

) 

Dham. 52. 1 
Yar. i. 27. J 

smriti 


sati 

. • . 

recollection. 

Mrich. 94 f. 

mritiikd 


mattika 

mattia 

earth. 

Br. 131. 

ritu 


utu 

ridu 

season. 

Br. 199. 
Mrich. 14, 95, 

kritdnla 

w 



kayanta 

late. 

116, 141, Yar. 
iv. 32.Br.178, 1 
164 f. 

1 

\ j griha 


igaha 

\ghara 

\ 

ghala, ghara 
giha , haraa 

| house. 

Pr. 303. - 

grihini 


gharan! 

gharint 

wife. 

Pr. 33, 35j I 
38, 41. / 

grihinltva 



gharinittana 

(state of a 
( wife. 

Dham. 13. 

grill! 


giht 

giha (house) 

householder. 

Dham 46. 

artham 


atiham 

attham 

meaning. 

Dham. 47. 

sarva 


sabba 

sabba, savva 

all. 

Dham. 1. 

purva 


pubba 

pubba f puvva 

first. 

Br. 169, 231, \ 
238. J 

slrsha 


stsa 

slsa 

head. 

Br. 168,235,1 

262, 270. j 

dJrgha 


dTg/ia 

dtha 

long. 

Br. 126, 198,1 





road. 

267, 293. j 

marga 


magga 

magga 

Br. 7, 36, 70. 

\[sarga , 

i 

sagga 

[sagga 

section. 

\nisarga 


nisagga 

[nisagga 

nature. 

Dham. 23. 

svarga 


sagga 

sagga 

heaven. 

Br. 10. Cl. 2. 

varga 


vagga 

vagga 

class. 

Br. 199. 

durga 


dugga 

dugga 

inaccessible. 

Br. 293. 

nirgama 


niggama 

niggama 

(going out 
( (noun). 
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REFERENCES. SANSKRIT. 


PRAKRIT. ENGLISH. 


Br. 55, 76,) 

178, 276. } garbha 
Pr. 134. J 
Pr. 34. nirghosha 

Pr. 33. Br. 69, \ 

87, 198. 288. ) ardha 
Pr.48.Br.267, ) 

298. Bur. and ! dharma 

Lass. 166. j 

Br. 94. karma 


| worn!). 


Dham. 43. 

Br. 64, 72, 94. 
Br. 7. 

Br. 246. 

Pr. 126. 

Br. 200. 

Pr. 46, 48. 

Pr. 12, 48. 1 
Br. 238, 245./ 
Br. 200. 

Br. 298. 

Br. 264. 

Br. 142, 198. 
Bur.&Ls. 166. 


( karmakara 
\charmakdra 

nirmana 
icharmachak - 
\ shuh 
kurma 
avatirna 
uttima 


sampurna 

parna 

Tamraparni 


Br. udgirna 

Br. 240, 243. kirna 
Br. 147.200,) “ 

278. / chur '* a 

Br. 267. nirvana 
Br. 209,289,1 ’ 

307. j hrtu 

Br. 198, 278. marttanda 

Br. 129, 198,1 . . . 

287. J n%rvt 9" na 

Br. 241. nirjhara 
Br. 154. ntrvdhana 
Br. 153 ff. duryadah 
Br. 86, 179. darpa 
Br. 216. upasarpdm 

Br. 5, 179. kandarpa 

Br. 129, 194. darpana 
j Br. 142, 178. karpi/ra 
Br. 221. karpasa 


Br. 218. 
Br. 239. 
Br. 236. 
Br. 239. 
S'ak. 25. 
Br. 240. 


karpasa 

paraspara 

kurpara 

karkara 

darkara 

kharjuura 

kardama 


nigghosa nighghosa sound. 

addha, addha addha half. 

dhamma dhamma righteousness 

kamma kamma ■work. 

cW-utoru j (leather cutter 

nimmdna nimmana construction. 

chammachaA 1nn n, n , _ , 
kkhu } leatfa er-eycd. 

kumma kumma tortoise. 

otinna avatmna descended. 

uttinna uttina crossed. 

takkemi takkemi I reason. 


sampunna sampunm full. 
panna panna feather. 

: Tambapanni Tambavanni Ceylon. 


nibbigga j 

nijjhara 

nibbdhana 

dappa 

upasappama 


dappana 

kappura 

kappdea 

kappara 

8akkhara 

khajjuri 

kaddama 


udginna 

kinna 


mattanda 

nivviggha 

nivvighgha 

nivvigghgha 

nijjhara 

nivvdhana 

dujjasa 

dappa 


kandappa 

dappana 

kappura 

kappdsa 

paroppara 

kuppara 

kakkara 

sakkara 

khajjura 

kaddama 


gold. 

vomited. 

crowded. 

crushed. 

extinction. 


(without ob- 
\ stacles, 

a cascade, 
effecting, 
bad repute, 
pride. 

we approach, 
(the god of 
( love, 
a mirror, 
camphor, 
cotton, 
mutual, 
elbow, knee, 
limestone, 
gravel, 
date tree, 
mud. 
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REFERENCES. 



Br. 178. 

muhurta 

Br. 136, 216. 

vartd 

Br. 242, 266,) 

- 


Br. 234. sammarda 
Br. 265, 267. I vimarda 
Br. 181, 194. 


sammarjita 


bhratdy \ 
bhratuh j 


chakravartti 


6 . 


Br. 198. \ 

Dham. 59. j 
Br. 5, 71, 293. 

Cl. 52. Bar. & 

Las. 165. 

Br. 132. 

b'&lJ.M.} 1 ratra,ratri 

Br. 67, 76. 

B. & Las. 91. V 
Br. 24, 247. ( 


pIlt. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

paUattha 

pattattha 

thrown down 


nilluna 

cut. 

dullabha 

dullaha 

(difficult to 
( obtain. 

8amappita 

samappida 

entrusted. 

muhutta 

muhutta 

moment 

vattd 

vattd 

intelligence. 

sattha 

sattha 

(a band of 
( travellers. 

tittha 

tittha 

(place of pil- 
l grimage. 


8ammadda 

vimadda 

| friction. 

pabbata 

pawada 

mountain. 

Pabbati 

ariya , ayya 

Pdbbadi 

Parvatl. 

(respectable 

ajja 

j person. 

sammajjita 

8amajjida 

cleansed. , 

gajjita 

gajjida 

thundered. 

chanda 

chanda 

moon. 

ganthi 

ganfhi 

a knot. 

bhatd 

( bhdda , bhdd, 
\bhddung 

1 brother (nom. 
J and gen.). 

gaha 

gaha 

taking. 

quickly. 

slgha 

siggha 

yatra 

jatta 

journey. 

chitta , chitra 

chitta 

variegated. 

gotta 

gotta 

family, clan, 
(a kind of 

1 arrow. 

khurappd 

khurappd 

( bhadda , 1 
\bhadra ) 

bhadda 

good. 

takkdla 

takkdla 

that time. 

sahassa 

sahassa 

a thousand. 

vatta 

vakka 

mouth. 

vahka 

vakka 

crooked. 

chakka 

chakka 

wheel. 

cakkavatti 

(chakkavaffi 1 
[chakkavatti } 

emperor. 

sot a 

sota, sotta 

stream. 

patta 

patta 

leaf; yessel. 

sdmaggi 

samagg 

implements. 

ratta , ratti 

ratta , ranti 

night 

netta 

netta 

eye. 

mitta 

mitta 

friend. 
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REFERENCES. 


GA1KA. 


ENGLISH. 


Br. 35, 65, 75, 
Br. 270. 

Br. 71, 182. 
Br. 209. 

Br. 221* 

Br. 20. 

Br. 221, 267. 
Pr.21. Br. 165,1 
167,174,297. 
Pr. 65. 

Pr. 45. 

Br. 156, 279. 
Br. 26. Cl. 51. 
Br. 267. 

Br. 113, 126. 

Br. 67,88, 113.| 

Br. 55, 113. 

B. & Las. 166 
Br. 64. 
Br.21,113, 276| 
Br. 278. 

Br. 94. 

Br.279.Dh.44.| 
Br. 294. 

Br. 189, 202, 
237, 290. 

Br. 220, 223,1 1 
267. v 


Br. 165. 

Br- 297. 

Br. 142. 
Dham 24. 
Var. iii. 3. 

Br. 48. Pr. 
13, 46, 119. 
Clough, 26. 
Br. 218. 
Dham. 25. 
Var. iii. 2. , 
Br. 82, 126, 130 
Br. 137. 

Br. ii93. 

Br. 227. 

Br. 168, 176 
Stf. ind. 255, 
Br. 281. 

B. &Las, 166. 
Br. 35,80,145. 
Bur. 58, 157.1 
Pr. 46. ) 

Dh. 44, Cl. 10. 
Br. 86, 202. 
Dham. 62. 


i) 


mdtra 

bhrukufi 

bhru 

mantra 

yantra 

abhra 

8Utra 

[ putra 
jagrat 

praghunasya 


krodha 
vikrama 

parakrama 

vibhrama 

nigraha 

paridrama 

misra 

visrama 

grama 

prana 

adri 

samudra 

nidrd 

daridra 

Rudra 

mudrd 

priyam 

agni 

budJma 

nagna 


vynana 

jndna 

djnd 

anushd 


jnatam 


rajya 

\vidya, 


madhya 


matta 

bhu 

manta 

yanta 

abbha 

8utta 

putta 

jagaram 


asm 

vyagghassa 

kodha 

vikkama 

parakkama 

vibbhama 


panssama 

missa 

vissama 


puna 

addi 

8amudda 

nidda 

dalidda 

Rudda 

mudda 

piyam 

[mi 

\aggini, gini 


nagga 

bhagga 
vihndna 
ndna 

and, anna 
sunisa, sunha\ 

pataninam 

ndtam 

kariya 

rajja 

vijjd, 

avijjd 

majjha 


bhiudi 

bhu 

manta 

yantra 

abhbha 

sutta 

putta 

jagganta 

pdhunassa 

asu 

vaghghassa 
kodha 
vikkama 
(parakkamma 
\ parakkama 
vibbhama 
niggaha 
parissama 
missa 
vjssama 
gama 
puna 
addi 

samudda 

nidda 

( daridda , 
{dalidda 
Rudda 
mudda 


m* 

buddha 

nagga 


vinnana 

jana 

anna 

[suna, susd 
sonha 
padinam 
ndtam 
kajja 

rajja 

vijjd 

avijjd 


measure. 

frown. 

eyebrow. 

advice. 

an engine. 

cloud. 

thread. 

son. 

waking, 
guest (gen, 
a tear. [sing.V 
tiger (gen. s.)| 
anger, 
valour. 

| valour. 

flurry. 

control. 

toil. 

mixed. 

rest. 

village. 

life. 

a mountain, 
the ocean. 


[poor. 

Rudra. 
a seal. 

dear. 

fire. 

bottom. 

naked. 

broken. 


command. 

jdaughter-in- 

of wives 

known. 

work. 

kingdom. 

knowledge. 

ignorance. 

middle. 
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Dham. 33. 

dhyanam 


jhdnam 

jhdnam 

contemplation 

Br. 262, 264. \ 
Pr. 137. J 

vidyadhara 



vijjdhara 

a sort of deity. 

Mahav. 182 . \ 
Br. 60. Lv. [ 

vidyut 

viayu 

v$u, vijjutd 

vijju y vijjult 

lightning. 

204. ) 

Br. 136. 
Br.131,269. \ 

vaidyatva 


vejjatta 

vejjattana 

[profession of 
( a physician. 

Pr. 32, 55, ( 
114,134,144 ( 
Dham. 58. / 

adya 


ajja 

ajja 

to-day. 

Br.125. Pr.32. 

udyana 


uyyann 

ujjdna 

a garden. 

Br. 147, 262. 

niravadya 


niravajja 

niravajja, 

blameless. 

Br. 147. | 

vddyat 1 

vadyamana j 


vajjamdna 

vajjanta 

sounding. 

udbhidyamdna 


ubbhijjamdna 

ubbhijjanta 

being split. 

1 

Br. 58, 169,1 
181, 198. ) 

nibadhyamana 

Vindhya 


nibajjhamana 

Vinjha 

nivajhjhanta 

Vinjha 

being stopped 
| Vindhya 
\ mountains. 

Clough, 37. 

bandhyd 


vanjhd 

vanjhd 114 

(barren 
\ woman. 

Br. 226. 

bandhylbhuta 



vanjhjliibhuda 

[become 
\ barren. 

Br. 245. 

adhyavasya 



ajhjhavasia 

having striven! 
Ayodhya. 

Br. 144. 150. 

Ayodhyd 



Aojjhd 

Br. 135. 

8andhyd 


sanjha 

sanjha 

evening. 

Kam. 3. Yar. 
ii. viii. 25, etc. 
Br. 185 ff. 

| upddhyaya 


[upajjhaya 

\upajjha 

uvajjhda 
uajjhday ojhaa 

} teacher. 

1 

Br. 69. 

nidhyayanti 



nijjhaantl 

meditating. 

Br. 121. 

aparddhyati 


aparajjhati 

aparajjhdi 

he offends. 

Br. 20, 105. 

aadhvasa 


sajjhasa 

fear. 

Br. 168, 180,1 
216 f. j 

yuddha 


yujjha 

jujjha 

battle. 

Br. 105. 

yujyate 


yujjati 

jujjadi _ 

it is proper. 

Br. 

pratyusha 


pachchuaa 

pachchma 

morning. 

Br. 71. 

panditya 


pandichcha 

pandichcha 

learning. 

Dham. 3, 24.1 
Var. iii. 27. i 

pretya 


pechcha 


after death. 

Br. 20, 100, 182 

satya 


sachcha 

sachcha 

true. 

B. & Las. 167. 

krilya 


kichcha 

kichcha 

duty. 

Br. 181, 198,1 
278, 291. j 

nitya 


nichcha 

nichcha 

continual. 

Br. 98, 147. 

rathyd 


rackchhd 

j rachchha, 1 
\ratthd ) 

road. 

Yar. i. 15,28.1 
iii. 41. / 

vriichika 


vichchhika 

(vichchm, 

\vinchua 

scorpion. 

Dham. 55,74.1 
Br. 6, 22. / 

paschat 


pachchha 

pachchha 

after. 

Br. 287. 

paichima 


pachchima 

pachchhima 

west. 

Br. 6, 53. 1 

Var. iii. 18. j 

dicharya 


achchhera 

\achcharia 

| wonderful. 

Br. 242. 1 

Vikr. 9. } 

as chary a 


achchhariya 

f achchwrxa 
\ach chharia 

jwonderfiil. 


114 See above, p. 17, note 18. 
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Br. 87. 

nii chita 


nichchhita 

nichchhida 

ascertained. 

Br. 218. 

apsarasah 


achchhard 

achchhardum 

nymphs. 

Br. 202. 

apsarobhih 


achchhardhi 

achchhardhim 

by nymphs. 

Br. 43, 64, ) 
144.Pr.47, } 

asti , astu 


atthi t atthu 

atthiy atthu 

(is; let there 
\ be. 

113. ) 





Pr. 20, 47. 

ndsti 


n’atthi 

natthi 

is not. 

Br. 122. 

vaatuni 


vatthuni 

vatthuni 

thing- (loc.). 

Br. 154. 

Br. 154, 191. 

avastambha 

vistarena 


vittharena 

avafthamha 

vittharena 

stoppage, 
(diffusion 
( (instr.). 

Br. 238, 243. 

vistaranti 


vittharanti 

vittharanti 

they spread. 

Pr. 19. 

mastakdni 


matthakani 

matt had im 

heads. 

Br. 76, 238. 1 
Pr. 84. j 

stana 


thana 

thana 

breast. 

Br. 49, 76. 

stanita 


thanita 

thanida 

sounded. 

Dham. 65. 1 





Br. 158. Pr. J 
26, 36, 110. ) 
Clough, 29. 1 
Br. 266. j 

hasta 


hattha 

hattha 

hand. 

hasti 


hatthi 

hatthi 

elephant. 

Pr. 12.Br.278 
Dham. 55. ) 

sthala 


thaia 

thaia 

ground. 

Br. 71,66, 
278, 294. ) 

sthana 


thana 

fham 

place. 

Br. 164. 

susthana 



suttana 

a good pHtce. 

Br. 131. 

sthanastha 


thdnattha 

thdnattha 

[{ the place. 

Br. 220. 

adhishthdna 


adhitfhdna 

ahifhthana 

support 

Br. 164, 178.1 
220. / 

sthita 


thita 

( thida , thiday 
\tida 

j standing. 

Br. 157. 

prasthita 


pat thita 

patthida 

proceeded. 

Br. 238. 

prasthana 


patthana 

ppathfhdna 

departure. 

Br. 97. 

anushthita 


anutthita 

anufh thida 

practised. 

Br. 209, 263. 

adhi8h\hita 


adhitthita 

iahittia 

\adhithida 

| governed. 

Br. 199. 

upasthita 


upatthita 

uva{h\hida 

arrived. 

Dham. 27. 1 
Var. iii. 11. / 

asthi 


affhi 

at\hi 

a bone. 

Br. 220. 

avasthd 


avaffha 

avatthd 

condition. 

Br. 293. 

sthira 

i 

thira 

thira 

firm. 

Br. 154. 

8U8thita 


sufthita 

8utthida 

well placed, 
placed. 

Br. 217, 218. 

(aamsthita 


santhita 

8an\hia 

\utthita 


uf(hita 

udida 

risen. 

Br. 198, 268,1 
296. / 

Aga&tga 



Agatthi 

(name of a 
\ jishi. 

Br. 52. 

Pulaetya 



Pulattha 

apropername. 

Var. i. 20. 1 
iii. 20. ) 

puataka 


potthaka 

potlhaa 

book. 

Br. 236. 

praatara 



patthara 

a stone. 

Dham.9.Var.l 
iii 27. Br.96.J 
Br. 112, 150, 

Mfityv 

) 


machchu 

imachcha 1 

1 (mortal) ) 

death* 

163, 310. Pr. 
35. Dham. 60. 

> vatsa 


vaohchha 

vachchha 

a child. 

Srf. 249 (index) 

vatsala 



vnehehhala 

affectionate. 
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Pr. 35. 

vatsalya 



vachchhattana 

affection. 

Dh.28.Br.195. 

matsya 11 * 


machchha 

machchha 

a fish. 

Br. 228. 

udgaraih 


uggarehi 

uggarehim 

vomitings. 

Br. 182. 

udghdtana 


ugghatana 

ugghatfana 

opening. 

Br. 125. 1 
Ss. 236. / 

grhhma 


gimha 

gimha 

hot season. 

Dham. 41. 

tushnlm 


tunht 

tunhim 

silent. 

Br. 48. Bur. \ 
& Las. 166. } 

ushmd 


(umh8, m 
\usmd, usumn 
tanha, tasina 

J umha 

heat. 

Dham. 59, 61. 

trishha 


tanha, 

thirst. ' 

Br. 126, 135. 



wnha 

unha , unna 

hot. 

Si. 233. 

[anushna 

1 

anunha 

not hot. 

Dham. 16. 1 
Br. 141. j 

kpishna 


kanha 

l kanha, 111 \ 

< kisana > 

( kasana ) 

) " ( 

black. 




( pakhuma , 

with long 

Br. 67, 125. 

pakshmala 


J pamha 

> pamhala < 

eyelashes, or 



( (eyelash). 

) 1 

filaments. 

Br. 137. 

vismaya 


vimhaya 

vimhaa 

astonishment. 

Pr. 47, 124. ) 

jyotsna 


junhd 

jonha 

light. 

Ss. 238. \ 

jyautsnii 



jaunha 

lustrous. 

Br. 231, 245. 

khadga 


khagga 

khagga 

sword. 

Pr. 33, 37, 46. 

jalpa 


jappa 

jappa 

chatter. 

Br. 265, 278. 

kalpa 


kappa 

kappa 

wish. 

Br. 265. 

analpa 


anappa 

anappa 

not little. 

Bfe 158, 167. 

valkala 


vakkhala 

vakkala 

bark. 

Yar. iii. 29. 
Mj-i.54. Dh.7l 

| pushkara 


pokkhara 

pokkhara 

pond. 

Br. 234. 

pushkala 



pukkala 

( excellent, 

( much. 

Mrich. 18, 21. 

sushka 


sukkha 

( sukkha , 1 
\iukkha } 

dry. 

Br. 54, 80. 

dushkara 


dukkara 

dukkara 

difficult. 

^ -202. 

anugraha 


anuggaha 

anuggaha 

kindness. 

JL 

pdnigrahana 


pdniggahana 

paniggahana 

(hand -taking, 

( marriage. 

Br. 246. 

hastagrdha 


hatthaggdha 

hatthaggaha 

hand -taking. 

Br. 36. 

namagrahana 


namaggahana 

namaggahana 

name-taking. 

S'ankaras’ 

Br. 20. | 

S'ankarapra - 



Sankarappa - 

sada 



sada 

favour. 

Br. 198. | 

prabha~ 1 

prasara ) 



pabhappasara 

(diffusion of 
( Bplendour. 
(diffusion of, or 
(from, the side. 

Br. 10. | 

parhapra - ) 
Sara ) 



pasappapsara 

Dham. 29. \ 
Yar.iii.32. 118 j 

admanmayam 


amhamayam 

. . . 

stony. 

Br. 279. 

nishkaruna 


nikkarvna 

nikkaruna 

merciless. 


115 The form machchha is also given as correct Sanskrit in Wilson’s Dictionary, as well 
as by Bohtlingk and Rotb ; but it may have been introduced from Prakrit. 

116 Mr. Childers regards umha as a doubtful Pali form. 

117 See p. 15, note 17, above. Kanha means in Prakrit the God Krishna. 

118 The rule here quoted strictly applies only to the mutation of shma and sma, and 
does not mention sma. 
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mm 

Br. 156, 281. 
Var. iii. 85,38. 

| vashpa 


bappa 

( vappha , \ 

J vappha , > 

moisture. 

Lassen, 209. 
Var. iii. 35. 


( vaha ) 


) 


Br. 293. 
Dham. 10. 

> pushpa 


puppha 

puppha 

flower. 

Br. 285. 

nritya 



na(ta 

dancing. 

Br.247.Ra. 27. 

npitya 


nachcha 

nachcha 

dancing. 

Br. 147. 

nfityat 


(nachcham 1 
\nachchanto ) 

nachchanta 

(dancing 
l (part.). 

Br. 248. 

nartitum 


nachchitum 

nachchidum 

to dance. 

Br. 242. 1 

Pr. 12, 38. J 

sphurat 


(phuram 1 

[vhuranta f 

phuranta 

throbbing. 

Br. 209. 

visphurita 



vipphuria 

quivered. 

Br. 235. 

visphuranti 



vipphuranti 

quiver. 

Br.235. Pr.13. 

sphulinga 


phulinga 

pphulinga 

a spark. 

Br. 242. 

8amphu[ita 


sampphudida 

blossomed. 

Br. 204. 

sphdra 



pkara 

quivering. 

Br. 218. 

dsphdlya 



apphalia 

having touch- 

, Br. 202. 

(spars a 


phassa 

phamsa 

touch, [ed. 

{parisparsa 



paripphamsa 

touch. 

Br. 310. 

parisyanda 



paripphanda 

dropping. 

Br. 245. 

utprerita 



uppherida 

sent up. 

Br. 262. 

parisphuranti 



par ipphur anti 

they quiver. 

Pr. 10. 

spha\ika 


phalika 

phadia 

crystal. 

Br. 195, 268. 

skandha 


khandha 

khandha 

shoulder.# 

Var. iii. 14, 
50. Myich.40. J 

stambha 


thambha 

khambha 

a post. 

Br. 153. ) 

Srf. 254. j 

svasru 


sassu 

sdsue , sdsu 

(mothcr-in- 
( law. 

Br. 158. 

s'vasrunam 


sassunam 

sdsunam 

i of mothers- 
( in-law. 

Br. 166, 163,1 
303. j 

ivaiura 


sasura 

8amra 

father-in-law 

Br. 142, 209,1 
292. j 

pakva 


pakka 

pakka , pikka 

mature. 

Br. 143, 263. 

jvala 


jala 

jala 

flame. 

Br. 235. 

prajvalanti 


pajjalanti 

pajjalanti 

they burn. 

Pr. 119. 

prajvdlaya 


pajjalehi 

pajjalehi 

(burn (i causal 
\ imperative). 

Br. 48. 

jvdlali 



jaldli 

? 

Br. 218. 215. 

svdmini 


sctmint 

samint 

mistress. 

Br. 216. 

tvarita 


turita 

tnria 

quick. 

Pr. 48. 

tattva 



tatta 

fruth. 

Br. 238. 

aha 


assa 

assa 

horse. 

Br. 147. 

svachha 



sachchha 

clear. 

Br. 6. 

dvidha 


( dvidha , 1 

\dvedhd ) 

dudha 

in two ways. 

Br. 168. 

jihvd 


jivhd 

jJha 

tongue. 

Br. 203. 

malya 


malya 

malla 

garland. 

Pr. 48. 

punya 


punna 

punna 

merit. 

Br.200.Pr.45. 

tuny a 


sunna 

8ma f sunna 

empty. 

Bur. & Lass.l 
166. ) 

aranya 


aranna 

aranna 

forest. 

Clough, 36. 1 
} Var. x. 10. 1 

kanya 


kanhd 

kanja 

a. girl. „ 
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■I 

Br. 247. 

svadJkrita 


sadlkata 

sadcHkada 

sweetened. 

Br. 230, 244. 

divya 


dibba 

divva 

divine. 

Br. 22, 64, \ 
144, 162. J 

yogya 


yogga 

jogga 

fit. 

Br. 72, 85, \ 
100, 105. / 

dishy a 


8ma 

sis8a 

disciple. 

Br. 100, 120,/ 

any a, anyathd 


anna 

l anna , \ 

other, other- 

139, 229. \ 

anyatah 


annathd 

( a?inado ) 

wise, etc. 

Br. 276. 

katnsya 


kanisa 

kamsa 

bell metal. 

Br. 132. / 

palyanka 


pallanka ) 

pallanka 

bed. 

Rasav. 17. \ 

paryanka 

salya 


pariyanka ) 

Br. 155. 


salla 

salla 

dart. 

Br. 68, 76,246. 

tiryak 


tiriyam 

tirichchha 

oblique. 

Pr.65.Dham.l 
6, 56. f 

supta , gupta 


sutta , gutta 

sutfa , gutta 

/asleep, pro- 
\ tected. 

Pr. 21, 46,114. 

prapta 


patta 

patta 

obtained. 

Br. 279. 

vidhvamsana 


viddhamsana 

(vidhdham- 
\ sana 

| destruction. 

Br. 198, 269. 

vilupta 


vilutta 

vilutta 

disappeared. 

Br. 240. 

vilipta 


vilitla 

vilidda 

smeared. 

Dham. 54. 

tapta 


tatta 

tatta 

burnt. 

Br. 218, 245. 
Clough, 39. 

kshipta 


khitta 

khitta 

thrown. 

tripti 


titti 

titti 

satisfaction. 

^-.76,164,198 

( samutpatti 


8amuppatti 

samuppatti 

birth. 

\utpanna 


uppanna 

uppanna 

horn. 

Br. 243. 

samutposhita 


samupposita 

samupposida 

cherished. 

Br. 217. 

utkshipya 


ukkhippa 

ujjhia | 

having thrown 
upwards. 

Br. 228. 

janma 



jamma 

birth. 

Br. 236. 

pippala 


pipphala 

pipala 

ficus Indica. 

Br. 198. 

sikta 


sitta 

sitta 

sprinkled. 

Br. 227. 

vaktukama 


vattukdma 

vattukdma 

/wishing to 
\ speak. 

Br. 113, 120. 

punarukti 


punarutti 

punarutti 

repetition. 

Dham. 64. 

bhukta 


bhutta 

bhutta 

eaten. 

Var. iii. 1. 

bhakta 


bhatta 

bhatta 

(rice boiled or 
\ in husk. 

j pearl. 

Br. 195, 227,/ 

muktd ) 


muttd 

( motd , muttd 

264, 298. ( 

mauktika / 


\muttia 

Clough, 39. ( 

yukti 


yutti 

jutti 

propriety. 

Var. iii. 1. ( 

Pr. 35, 91. Br. 

mukti 

] 


mutti 

mutti 

redemption. 

10, 24, 168, 

, > mukta 


mutta 

mukka 

freed* 

170, 195, 231. 
Br. 35,98,141, 

. J 

. yukta 


yutta 

jutta 

fit. 

Br. 67, 204. 

rakta 


ratta 

ratta 

red, blood. 

Br. 75. 

sakta 


satta 

satta 

attached. 

Myichh. 120.1 
Var. iii. 29. J 

| kshetra 


khetta 

khetta 

field. 

Br. 87. 

Br. 76, 238 

abhiyoktum 

7 ) 


abhiyunjitun 

\ abhijujjidum 

to accuse. 

242, 259, 294 
Pr. 45. 

. > akshi 


achchhi , akkh 

i achchhi 

eye. 

7 

Br. 307. 

akshi 

1 _ ' 

nkkhi 

eve. 
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Br. 238. 244,4 
259. J 

vakshahsthala 



(vachchha- / 
/ tthala ) 

breast. 

Br. 199, 134,5 
294.Pr.ll, 41/ 

Lakshmt 


Lakkht 

| Lachhij / 
{Lachchht j 

goddess of 
fortune. 

Br. 113. 

yashti 


ya\thi , laffhi 

lachchhi 

a club. 

Br. 76, 243. 

vikshobha 


vikkhobha 

vichchhoha 

agitation. 

Br. 49, 93. i 
Pr. 10, 36. / 

prekshasva 


jpekkhassa, ) 

{ pekkha } 

pekkha 

look (thou). 

Br. 68, Pr.21. 

prekshasva 


pechchha 

look (thou). 

Br. 220. 

prekshya 


pekkhiya 

cekkhia 

having looked 

Br. 48, 198, / 
226. j 

prakshdlana 


pakkhalana 

pakkhalana 

washing. 

Pr. 35, 124. 

prakshalitam 


pakkha lit am 

pachchdliam 

washed. 

Br. 139. 

avakshipdmi 


okkhipami 

avakkhivdmi 

I distract. 

Br. 202, 221,/ 
260. j 

jdksha 


ikka t achchha 

rikkha 

a bear. 

Pr. 19. 

nikshipyanU 


nikhipiyanti 

nikhkhipyanti 

are thrown 

Br. 92. 

lakshya 



lakkha 

a mark. [out. 

Br. 67, 77, 861 
Cl. 61. Pr. 46/ 

kshatriya 


khattiya 

khattia 

a kshatriya. 

Br. 199. 

laksha 


lakkha 

lakkha 

100,000. 

Br. 48,69,71.1 
Pr. 84. } 

khana 


khana \ chhana 

khana 

/a moment, 
(festival. 

Clough. 38. 

kshamd 


khama 

khama, 

pardon. 

Bur. & Lass.l 
166. Br. 112.) 

lakshana 


lakkhana 

lakkhana 

a mark. 

Br. 180. 

kshma 


khtna 

khma 

decayed. 

Br. 86, 141, / 
266. / 

pakaha 


pakkha 

pakkha 

side, wing. 

Br. 20, 62. / 
Pr. 19. / 

rahshasa 


rakkhasa 

rakkhasa 

a Bakshasa. 

Br. 62. 

raksha 


rakkhd 

rakkhd 

deliverance. 

Pr. 19. 

rakshitva 


rakkhitvd 

rakkhia 

(having dc- 
/ livered. 

Pr. 12, 84. 

dakshina 


dakkhina 

dakkhina 

south. 

Br. 249. 

dakshina 


dakkhina 

dahina 

right (side). 

Br. 198. 

s&kshin 


sakkhi 

sakkhi 

witness. 

Br. 290. 

kshira 


khJra 

khira 

milk. 

Br. 221. 

kshauma 


khoma 

khoma 

of linen. 

Br. 121. 

akshara 


akkhara 

akkhara 

letter. 

Br. 246, 248. 

kaksha 


kaccha 

kakkha 

side. 

Br. 216. 

chakshushah 


chakkhuno 

chakkhuno 

of the eye. 

Br. 103, 165 f. 

iikshita 


8ikkhita 

sikkhida 

learnt. 

Br. 76. 

vikshepa 


vikkhepa 

vikkheva 

perplexity. 

Bur.&Lass. / 
167. j 

moksha 


mokkha 

mokkha 

deliverance. 

Dhara. 46. 

kshma 


khema 

khma 

prosperity. 

Dh&m. 23. 

antarik8he 


antalikkhs 


atmosphere. 

Br.7, 179,234/ 
245.Pr. 34,90/ 
Br. 66, 121, / 

iabda 


8adda 

sadda 

sound. 

266. Pr. 10, J 
36, 41. ) 

mugdha 


muddha 

muddha 

bewildered. 

Br. 76, 194. / 
Pr. 10, 41. J 

dugdha 


duddha 

duddha 

milk. 

Br. 290. 

dugdha 


Judd ha 

duda 

milk. 
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1 

| SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Pr. 10. Br. 1 
72, 266. f 

snigdha 


siniddha 

siniddha 

affectionate. 

Pr. 36. 


vidagdha 



vidaddha 

clever. 

Br. 20. 

laodha 


laddha 

laddha 

obtained. 

Br. 131. 

lubdha 


luddha 

luddha 

covetous. 

Br. 67, 226, ) 







278, 287. 5 

paryanta 


pariyanta 

peranta 

limit. 

Pr. 134. ) 







Br. 176. 

pranta 


panta 

peranta 

vicinity. 

Var. i. 8. 

mayura 


i mayura , 

[ mora 

maura 1 

mora j 

peac<fck. 

Var. i. 7. 

lavam 


lavana t Iona 

Iona 

salt. v 

Mrichh. 120. 

v7ja 


bija 

via 

seed. 

Mrichh. 77. 

vanik 


vanija 

bunia, rdnia 

merchant. 

Mrichh. 78. 

kdyastha 


kayat\ha 

kdathaa 

kiiyasth. 

Mrich. 296, ) 
161. Lass. ) 
172, 218. ) 

devalaya \ 
devakula ) 


devalaya 

devala 

temple. 

Var. iv. 1. 

rajakula 


rajakula 

rdaiila , rdula 
judiara \ 
judiaru > 

royal race. 

Mrichh. 30, \ 
38 f. / 


iyutakara 


jutakara { 

gambler. 




( 

judiala ) 


sndna 


(nahana 1 

\sindna j 

nhana 

bathing. 

Var. iii. 33. 

vahni 



vanhi 

fire. 

Br. 289. " 


Vishnu 



Vinhu 

Vishnu. 


slakshna 


sanha 

samha 

gentle. 


tikshna 


tikhina f tinha 

tikkha } timha 

sharp. 

Mrichh. 6. 

daridrata 


daliddata 

daliddadd 

poverty. 

Var. v. 24. 

haridrd 


haliddd 

| haladdd . | 
[haladdi j 

turmeric. 

Var. iii. 25. 

gartta 



gadda 

hole 

Var. iv. 31. 

malina 


malina 

U malina, , ) 
\mdila j 

dirty. 

Var, iii. 30. 

makshikd 


makkhikd 

machchhid 

a fly. 

Var iv. 33* 


\duhitd 


duhitd 

dhudd 

daughter. 


\dhidd 


dhita 

dhid 

maiden. 



dhanavat 


dhanava 

dhanala 

wealthy. 

sounding. 

Var. iv. 25. 


sabdavat 



saddala 



maldvat 



mdlailla 

(having a gar- 
( land. 

Var. iii. 17,19. 




suriya 

8vjja } sura 

Clough, 19. 


8urya 


sun. 

Var iii 12 ( 

mast aka 119 


matthaka 

matthaa 

head. 

T (Ut Ul« X id* 1 

Mrichh. 18. | 

satnasta 

stuti 


samattha 

thuti 

samattha 

thui 

all. 

praise. 

Br. 195, 264. 

iukti 


sutti, sippl 

sippi 

shell. 

Br. 259, 270, 

lalata 


( Ma(a, nala^a 
1 (fem.) 

| laldda f ni(Iola 

forehead. 

Br. 66. 

Dravida 


Damila 

Damida 

(the Dravida 
\ country. 

lotus-pond. 

Br. 242. i 
Lv. 372. { 

kamalint ) 
pushkarint j 

padint 12& 

pundartkint 

puda'int 


119 Tnin urnr/1 Loo V\rvor> 1 — — 
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REFERENCES. SANSKRIT. 


Br. 245. 

Lalitavista. ( 
356 f., and j 
n. 2, p. 402. ( 

B. &Las. 99. 
B. &Las. 86. 
B. &Las. 166 
Lv. 153. 

Lv. 24 6. 


(P 


adambhl , \ 

anas clia- > 
ryavanva ) 


avakdiah 


(alambayata, 
\ avalanibayat 


ffSS.t 

Tv 270 I prasvdpitah 
JjV * ' ' ( avasvapitah ? 

Lv 292 I P rasv <iP anam 
* * \ avasvdpanam P 

Tv 292 456 \P ra ™mantah 
hv.MZ, 40t), \ avanamantah ? 

Lv. 300, 338. j avaruhya 

sambhavayami 
Uampadaya-Y 
\ mah ) 

aropayasi 
nirupayama) i| 
alingaydmi 

Usajjayata, 
\\anayata 


Pr. 

Br. 58. 

Pr. 44. 

Pr. 34. 

Pr. 126. 

Br. 221. 
Br. 112. 

Lv. 324. 
Br. 20, 88. 

Br. 121. 
Lv. 157. 

Br. 221. 
Lv. 352. 
Br. 36. 

Lv. 148. 


dart ay anti 
s'ithilayami 
nivartayati 
aydnti 

upayanti 
Lv.14,186,189 chodayanti 
Lv. 214. 


Lv.84,157, 
180, 204. 


mantrayathah\ 

niyamanti 1 
vineshyati / 


GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 


vyattd 

veatfi 


clever. 




" without arrogance, 
or without wonder 

achchhambhl 

achchhambhl 

r 

* 

[according to the 
commentary.] Un- 



daunted. [In Pali]. 


puriso 

puriso 


man. 


okaso 

okaso 


leisure. 


marnmo 

manusso 

man. 

olambate 

jolambaydtha 

olambati 



he hangs, 
hang. 




| obhasita. 

obhasita. 



illuminated. 

osvdpita, 




put to sleep. 

osvdpanam 




(putting to 
{ sleep. 

onamanta 

onamanto 



bowing down. 

loruhitva, 

oruhitva. ) 



(having de- 

{oruhyd 

oruyha J 



\ scended. 

sambhavemi 

sambhavemi 

I conjecture. 


sampadema 

sampddemha 

we fulfil. 


aropesi 

arovesi 


(thou 



\ stretekest. 


1 

niruvemha 

we fix. 


( dlihgayima , 
[dlingema 

J alingem 

i 

I embrace. 


sajjctha 

anelha 

sajjeha 

anedha 


prepare ye. 
bring ye. 


(dhdrayasi 

\dharcsi 

J dharesi 


(thou up- 
\ boldest. 

dh&renti 

(dharayanti 
\ dharenti 

| dharenti 

they hold. 


mantetha 

mantedha 

ye advise. 




( 

they restrain. 

vinenti 

vinenti 

nimenti 


he, they; lead, 
or will lead. 



uttambheha 

support ye. 

darsenti 

da88enti 

aidhilemi 

they show. 

I slacken. 

nivarteti 

nivatteti 



he stops. 

enti 

enti 



they come. 

upenti 

upenti 



(they ap- 
\ proach. 

chodenti 

chodenti 



they impel. 

(sthape, ) 

1 sthapehi ( 

fhapehi 



place thou. 


121 One of the senses assigned in Wilson’s Dictionary to vyakta is “ wise, learned/* 

122 Mr. Childers thinks this word is the equivalent of the Sanskrit astambhin , u not 
paralysed with fear/' The word “ aohambhd is well known in Hindi 1 , where it means 
“ astonishment.” 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

gatha. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLI8H. 

Lv. 223. 

puraya 

purehi 

purehi 


fill thou. 

Lv. 90. 

(yashtidhd- ) 
\ rakan J 

ishtikan 



mace-bearers. 

Lv. 158, 181. 

na api 

napi 

napi 


not even. 

Lv. 231, 288. 

tatha'pi 

tathapi 

tathapi 


nevertheless. 

Lv. 421., 

ptmar api 

punopi 

(puna pi 1 
f puno pi / 


again, so. 

Pr. 19, 39. 

Pr. 89. Br. 94. 

J kim api 


kim pi j 

him pi, kim vi 
kimpi 

j anything. 

Pr. 19, 151. 

him iti 

. 

kin ti 

kim ti 

what, so. 

Pr. 84. 

p r 47# TjV j 

kasminn api 

' 

kasmim pi 

kassimpi 

in any. 

227, 304. ’ / 

tvam api 

\vayampi / 

tvam pi 

tumam vi 

thou, we, so. 

Pr. PLv.387. 

ayam iti 

aham ti 

aham pi 

imotti 

this, I, so. 

Br. 198. 

mitratva 



mitrattana 

friendship. 

childhood. 

Br. 79. 

balatva 



bdlattana 

Lv. 231, 302. 

vidvadbhih 

vidubhih 

viduhi 

|by learned 
( men. 

Br. 87. 

manasa 


( manasa , 1 

manena 

with the mind 



\manena / 


Br. 246, 270. 

sirasa 


sirasd, sirena 

sirena 

with the head 

Lv. 148, 204. 

nabhasi 

nabhe 

\na.bhe ' } 


in the heaven 


Note. — For the greater part of the words in Table II. pp. 27-29 above, Mr. Childers 
knows no Pali equivalents, nor for the following additional words which I have noted in 
the Bularamuyana and Prasannaraghava, viz., kadrano “monkeys” (Br. 238), nilukkana 
“abode,” nilukkanta “issued forth” (Br. 266 f.), vellira “moving” (Br. 203), hala~ 
havalldva “whispers” (Br. 150), visatta, vissattanta , visattanti “ clear,” “blown,” or 
“ blowing (as a flower), ” and “ they issue forth,” (Br. ). I find in the Br. 221, a 
verb dhoeha, rendered in the comm, by Valletta, “ carry ye,” = the Hindi dhona, “ to 
carry a load,” and in the Lalita Yistara 261, a noun osa, dew, = Hindi os, which has 
the same sense. These two words belong to Table II. p. 27, AT. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLES 


Table No. IY. 

The following Table of ordinals and numerals will show that in some 
cases (he Pali and Prakrit words are identical ; but that in most 
cases the Pali words are nearer to the Sanskrit than the corresponding 
Prakrit words are . 

In the cases where the Prakrit words are omitted, I have been unable to supply them. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

Pali. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Dham. 4. Mrichh. } 
98. Lassen, 209. J 

prathamah 

pathamo 

( pathamo , ) 

\padhamo j 

first. 

Dham. 6. Mrichh. 69. 

dvitlyah 

dutiyo 

dudio 

second. 

Dham. 8, Mrichh. 69. 

tritlyah 

tatiyo 

ta'io 

third. 

Dham. 35, Bur.&Las.i 
90. Var. vi. 58. j 

chatvdrah 

chattaro 

chattaro 

four. 

Dham. 11. Var. i. 9.) 
Mfich. 69. j 

chaturthah 

chatuttho 

| chatuttho , ) 
\cha,uttho j 

fourth. 

Dham. 14. Mrich. 70. 

panchamah 

panchamo 

panchamo 

fifth. 

Bur. & Las. 87. Lns.f 

shaf 

cha 

chha 

six. 

320.Dham.l6.Mri.70.( 

shashthah 

chhattho 

chhattho 

sixth. 

Dham. 18. Mrichh. 71. 

saptamah 

sattamo 

sattamo 

seventh. 

Dham. 21. Mrichh. 72. 

ashtamah 

atthamo 

a\lhamo 

eighth. 

Dham. 23. Mrich. 100 

navamah 

navamo 

navamo 

ninth. 

Dham. 26. Lass. 320. 

das amah 

dasamo 

dasamo 

tenth. 

Dham. 28. Var. ii. 14. 

ehadasan 

ekndasa 

caraha 

eleven. 

Dham. 30. Var. ii. 14. 

dvadasan 

( dvadasa , 

( barasa 

J var aha 

twelve. 

Dham. 32. Var. ii. 14. 

trayodasan 

terasa , telasa 

teraha 

thirteen. 

Dham. 76. Var. i. 9,1 
and ii. 14, / 

chaturdasan 

l chatuddasa , 

| chuddasa , 

( choddasa 

| cha^uddaha 

fourteen. 

Dham. 38. Var iii. 44. 

panchadaian 

(pancada8a f ) 
\pannarasa ) 

pannaraho 

fifteen. 

Dham. 39. Lass. 320. 

shodasan 

solasa 

solaha (?) 

sixteen. 

Dham. 42. Lass. 320. 

saptadasan 

sattarasa 

sattaraha (?) 

seventeen. 

Dham. 45. Lass. 320. 

ashtadasan 

attharasa 

at\lidraha 

eighteen. 

Dham. 48. 

unavimati 

ekunavlsati 

. , , 

nineteen. 

Dham. 51. Lass. 320. 

virnati 

vhati 

vTsad 

twenty. 

Dham. 54, 76. 

ekavimiati 

ekavisati 

• . • 

twenty-one. 


| dvdvlsati , } 


Dham. 56, 76. 

dvdvimsati 

J bdvlsati , > 

( dvavtsam ) 

• • • 

twenty-two. 

Dham. 59, 76. 

trayovimsati 

tevhati,tevha 

• • • 

twenty-three. 

Dham. 64. 

chaturvimati 

chatuvisati 

... 

twenty-four. 

Dham. 68. 

pancliavimati 

panchavhati 

... 

twenty-five. 

Dham. 75. 

shadvmsati 

chhabblsati 


twenty-six. 

Dham. 76. 

chaivdrimsat 

chattalisam 

. . . 

forty. 
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Table No. V. 

Comparative list of particles and pronouns , etc. } in Pali and Prakrit } with 
a few corresponding words in the Gdtha dialect . 




GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 20, 149. 

atha 


atha 

aha 

now. 

Cl. 74, Br. 282. 

athavd 


athavd 

adhavd 

or. 

Br.48, ff. Cl. 68 

itah 


ito , ato 

ido 

hence. 

Br. 20. Cl. 69. 
Br. 35,92,121, \ 

iha 


iha> idha 

idha 

here. 

139, 157, 169, ( 
178. Cl. 69. ( 

atra 


ettha 

ettha 

here. 

Pr. 43. ; 

Pr. 35. 

atra 



etta 

here. 

Pr. 113, CL 68 f 

atra 


atra , attha 

attha 

here. 

Pr. 19. 

atra 



atto 

here. 

Br. 166. Pr. ] 
119. Clough 69. | 

yatra 


yatra , yattha 

jattha 

where. 

Br. 96, 149, 238 

tatra 


tatra y tattha 

tattha 

there. 

Br. 98, 149. Lv 
153,191 f. Cl. 69 

J tatra 

tahi 

tahim, taham 

tahim 

there. 

Br. 246. 

tada. 



tahim 

then. 

Br. 180, 213, \ 
145, 148, 200, ( 
210, 235. Lv. 
66, 61, 464. ) 

Br. 160. 

yatha 

ijihmi, \ 
Ijihma , > 

( jaha ) 

yathO, 

p'aha, jahd , ) 
\iaharhjadhd ) 

as. 

yat 


yam 

jadha 

that. 

Br. 181,210,223 
Br. 148, 278. 

tatha 


tatha 

tahd 

so. 

tatha 



tadhd 

so. 

Br. 86, 122. 

Br. 297. 

yatah 


yato 

jado 

whence. 

yatah 



jatto 

whence. 

Pr. 47. 

tatah 


tato 

tado 

thence. 

Br.88,148.Pr.20. 

yadi 


yadi 

jadi 

if. 

Br. 70, 229. 1 
Pr. 17, 47. / 

yadi 


jai 

if. 

i 

Br. 189, 

yadi 

I 

! 


jahim 

1 * 

Br. 77. 

yathechchham 


[; yathicchitam 

jahijjam 

as desired. 

Br. 238. 

yathechchham 


is used.] 

jahtchchham 

as desired, j 

Br. 34, 97. 1 
Pr. 20, 34. j 

katham 


katham 

kaham 

how ? i 

| 

Br. 92, 164, i 
163, 167. / 

katham 



kadham 

howP 

Br. 77. 

katham 



kua 

how.P 

Br. 139, 169. 1 
Pr. 112. j 

kva 


kuhiihy 1 

kuham ] 

kahim 

where P 

Pr. 40. Cl. 69. 

kva 

{kva, kutra , ) 
\kuttha j 

kaha 

where P 

Br. 86. 

kutdh 


kuto 

kudo 

whence P 

Br. 88. 

kirn 


kim 

ki 

why P 
which P 

Br. 295. Cl. 62. 

katara 


katara 

kadara 

Br. 20. 

kati 


kati 

kadi 

how many P 

Br. 5, 181. 

tat 


tain 

tam 

that. 

Br. 34, 36, 65 , ) 
73 f, 113, 276, } 
Pr. 19. ) 

tat 


tarn 

tu 

(that, there- 
1 fore. 
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Pr. ,19, 47. 

Br. 35, 79, 182, 
Cowell, xxviii . ) 
Br. 70. Pr. 44. 
122. Lv. 190, 
196. J 


Br. 120, 181. j 
Br. 35, 113. j 

Br. 56, 181,.* \ 
224, 145, m, 
170, 177< 153. ) 
Pr. St > 

JV124. ] 

Pr. 40. Lv. 173,1 
396. ) 


k tadd (i tarahi ) ta 
' vain iam 


tvdm 12# tump/ 

/ 


tubhyam 


tvam, tuvam tumam 

(tam, tavamA 
( tvam , tuvam ) 

(tava tuyham, h„ Aa 
[tumham j 


( yushme , 
\yushmi 


yashman 

yushmabhih 

Cowell, xxviii. < yushmat 


yushmdkam 


S tava , tuha , tumma, \ 

tuyham, tumha % tujjha> / of thee. 

tumham te , de ) 

m fish I”* 1 -- 

ftmAe turnkey tujhe yom 

f tumhakam, tujjhe, tumhe, j you ( accUB j 


{S3 i jSS Ur. 

) (tummehim ) 

(tumhebhiy tumhahinto lf rom vou 
\tumhehi tumhasunto ) * 

! vo, bhey tuj- ) 

jhanarhy turn- 5 of you. 
hanam ) 


Br. 283. ) 

Pr. 41, 138. j 
Pr. 134. 

Pr. 45, 47. 

Pr. 26,47, 120, 
125. Br. 36,55, 
66, 72, 100. 
Lv. 396. 

Pr. 120; Br. \ 
35. Lv. 454. / 
Pr. 38. 


Br. 65, 67, 70. amin 


Pr. 36. ebhih 

Pr. 134. Jcasydh 


yushmasu 


mua. } . 

imasya(yedic) \ mas y a 


(tujjhesUy 

\ tumhesu j “ 

&$?•)«■*■<*<* 

tdya tae by her. 


in you. 


this (masc.) 



{ i m as sa } imasm > se oftMs(masc.) 


anena , tmtna tmtna 

imaya imae 

I a&mimy \ 
imasmim , > imassim 
imamhi ) 
esam, esanam, \ 
imemm, > inianan 
imesanam J 


bythis(masc.) 
by this (fern.) 

in this (masc) 


by these. 
of whom f (f.) 


123 A comparative statement of the first 
the text. 


personal pronoun will be found further on in 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

palt. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 36. 

idam 


idam, imam 

inam 

this (neuter). 

Br. 5. 

etat 


etam , etad 

edam 

this. 

Br. 60. 

Bte 


ete 

ede 

these (masc.) 

Br. 44 f. 

etah 


eta , etayo 

eddo 

these (fern.) 

Br. 57. 

te 


ne , te 

de 

they. 

Br. 36. 

etdvat 


(inst. ettavata , 
so far ” 
etto and ettako 

j edaha 

) 

so much. 

Br. 213. 

etavat 

1 

(adi.) ‘‘so 
much ” 

> ettia 

so much. 

Pr. 19. 

iyanti 



ettid'im 

(so much (pi. 

\ neuter). 

Br. 29, 293. 

yena 


yena 

jena 

(by which or 
\ whom, 

Br. 8. 

yasmin 


yasmim, yamhi 

j088\fh 

(in which or 
( whom. 

Br. 87. 

yesham 


yesam 

jdnam 

of whom. 

Br. 56. . 

tesham 

l 

tesam , tesanam 

^tdnam 

of them. 

r~ 


\ 

nesam,nesdnam 

Br. 55. 

sadrisa 


sadisa , sadisa 

sadisa 

"\ 

Br. 35, 113, 289. 
Pr. 12, 16, 44. 
Br. 65, 76, 80, \ 
292. Pr. 41. j 

| sadrisa 


sarisa 

sarisa 

>like. 

sadriksha 


\sddikkha, 1 
\sarikkha ) 

sarichehha j 


Br. 35. 

idrisa 


idisa 

Idisa 


Pr. 43, 46. 

Idris a 


"trisa 

trisa 

like this. 

Pr. 16, 19, 48. 

tdfisa 


edisa, erisa 

erisa 


Br. 53, 57, 164,1 
218. J 

Jcidriia 


kidisa 

kidisa 

like what. 

Br. 88. Pr. 113. 

ktdrisa 


kJrisa 

kirisa, kerisa 

like what P 

Pr. 91. 

tadfisa 


tadisa , tarisa 

tarisa 

like that. 

Pr. 112. 

anyddrUa 

asmadrisam 



annarisa 

like another. 

Br. 299. 


amhudisa 

amhdrisa 

like us. 

Br. 120. \ 

Clough, 70. j 

idanim 


(dani, idani, 1 
\etarahi ) 

enhim 

now. 

Br. 77, 138. Pr. 

(dtm&narn 


att&nam , 

attdnam 

\ 

25. Dham. 29. 

(dtmdnam 


dtumdnam 

appanam 

! himself. 

Karpuramanj arl, 
in Balar. p. 5. 

j dtmd 


attd 

appa 

Br. 122. 

) mdhatmya 



mdhappa 

greatness. 
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Table No. YI. 


The following Table exhibits a list of Pali words , some of which retain 
unaltered the Sanskrit form , while others are modified f but sometimes less 
than in Prakrit. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

gatha. 

PALI. 

Prakrit. 

ENGLISH. 

Dham. 31, 55, ' 
58. Clough, 21. 
Var. v. 30. I 

1 

raja 


raja 

rad 

king. 

Dham. 12. and) 
Var. i. 17. J 

jihvd 


jivhd 

jihd 

tongue. 

Clough, 39. and| 
Var. ii. 32. J 

yashti 


yatthi , laftht 

latthi 

staff. 

Dham. 40. Var.) 
ii. 27. & Mfich.) 

sadhtm 


Isadhum ) 

) sahum { 

sahum 

good. 

Dham. 51. and) 
Var. v. 35. / 

pita 


pita 

pid 

father (nom.) 

Dham. 52. and ) 
Var. v. 34. / 

pitaram 


pitaram 

piaram 

father(accus.) 

Rasa. 15. 

pitrd 


pitara 

pidund 

father (instr.) 

Dham. 26, 52, ) 
71. & Var.iii 8.j 

brahmanah 


brahmano 

vamhano 

Brahman. 

Dham. 72. & 1 
Var. i. 18. j 

gambhira 


i gambhira 
\gabhira 

gahira 

deep 

Dham. 20, 24.) 
& Var. iv. 5. f 

jivitam 


jivitam 

jivam , jiam 

life. 

Dham. 27. Br.) 
242, 251. j 

andhakarena 


andhakarena 

andhadrena 

darkness. 

Dham. 28. ) 

Mrichh. 43, 69.) 

balivardah 


balivaddo 

baliddo, bajllo 

ox. 

Dham. 34. & ) 
Var. iii. 39. ) 

karshapanah 


kahapana 

kakdvano j 

16 panas of 
cowries. 

Dham. 44. 

samddhim 


samddhim 124. 

• • • 

meditation. 

Dham. 46. and / 

yavatd 


yavatd 

jdvajd 

as much. 

Var. iv. 15. ) 

tdvatd 


t&vatd 

tQO , td 

so much. 

Dham. 22, 68. ) 
Myichh. 11. J 
Var. iv. 12, J 

bhadram 


(bhadram, 1 
(bhaddam ) 

bhaddam 

good. 

Clough, 40. / 

sukari 


sukart 

suart 

a sow. 

Br. 234, 267. ( 

sukara 


sukara 

8uyara t 8uara 

a boar. 

Clongh, 7. Var.) 
ii. 27. v. 25, 27. j 

madhu 


madhu 

mahu 

honey. 

Dham. 36. ) 

Prabodha. 58. J 
Pr. 38, 40. ) 

sukham 


sukham 

8uham 

happiness. 

Clongh, 37. Var. j 

aabhd 


sabhd 

sahd 

an assembly. 

ii. 27. Br. 156. ) 

gathd 


gathd 

gahd 

a verse. 

Clough, 42. andi 

mata 


mata 

mad 

mother(nom.) 

Var. v. 32. ) 

Rasa. 22. Clou.) 

mataram 


mataram 

maam 

mother (acc.) 

45. Var. ii. 27. } 

mukham 


mukham 

muham 

face. 


124 I cannot say whether the Prakfit form of this word is aamadhi or samdhi, or 
any third form different from either. 
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GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Burn. & Lass. ( 
Var. ii. 2. j 

lokah 

gajah 


loko 

gajo 

loo 

goo 

world. 

elephant. 

rajatam 


rajatam 

raadam 

silver. 

Ditto, Yar. i. 27 

kptam 


katam 

kaam 

done. 

Ditto, Yar. iii.j 
68. J 

trailokyam 


telokkam 

tettoam 

fthe three 
\ worlds. 

Ditto, Yar. ii.2.J 

jwam 


j'Tvam 

jiam 

life. 

vachanam 


vachanam 

vaanam 

word. 

Do.,Var.ii.2,46. 

divasah 


divaso 

divahOy diaho 

day. 

Ditto, Var, i. 41 

yauvanam 


yobbanam 

jovvanam 

youth. 

Mahavanso, p.} 
xxvi. Mrich. 44.) 

samskritam 


sakkatam 

sakkadam 

Sanskrit. 

Mahavanso, 20 7) 
Var. i. 20. ) 

pustakam 


potthakam 

potthao 

book. 

Rasa. 40. Pr. ) 
97. Br. 143. ) 

bhagirii 


bhagini 

(vahini 
\ bahirii'bhairii 

J sister. 

Mahav. 250. \ 

Var iii. 26. ) 

gardabhah 


gadrabho 

gaddaho 

ass. 

Rasa. 32. ) 

Var. i. 20. ) 

muktd 


muttd 

mottd 

pearl. 

Rasa. 33. Mricli. 

) 


( 

duaraa 

) 

16, 43, 44, 50. 

> dvara 


dvara •! 

duvdra , 

> door. 

Br. 35, 221. 

) 


( 

duvdra 

j 

Br. 130, 284. 

dakhi 


sakhi 

sdlii 

a tree. 

Br. 70. 

relcha 


rekhd 

rehd 

a line. 

Br. 113. 

sakhi 


sakhi 

sahi 

female Mend 

Br. 48, 76, 156,1 
Pr. 36. / 

sikha 


sikha 

sihd 

crest. 

Br. 93, Pr.10,12. 

sikhara 


sikhara 

sihara 

summit. 

Br. 73, 96, 156.1 
Pr. 38. ) 

sekhara 


tekhara 

sehara 

crest. 

Br. 52. Pr. 35,38. 

sikhanda 


sikhanda 

sihanda 

peacock’s tail 

Pr. 12, 41. 

leklia 


lekha 

lehd i 

a writing. 

Pr. 36. 

nakha 


nakha 

naha 

nail. 

Pr. 36, Br. 6, ) 
10, 92. ) 

likhita 


likhita 

lihida 

written. 

Br. 221, 278. 

parikhd 


parikhd 

parihd 

ditch. 

Br. 287. 

mekhald 


mekhald 

mehald 

girdle. 

Br. 215, 225. 

meglia 


megha 

meha 

cloud. 

Br. 50. 

Dham. 7, 66. ) 

sangha 


sangha 

samha 

assemblage. 

VaT. iii. 65. > 

Mfichh. 107. ) 

laghu 


lahu 

lahu 

light. 

Br.7U99.Pr.14. 

ratha 


ratha 

raha 

chariot* 

Pr. 36. 

athavd 


athavd 

ahavd 

or. 

Pr. 137, Br. ) 
242, 297. ) 

mithuna 


mithuna 

mihuna 

pair. 

Br. 308. 

Mithila 


Mithila 

Mihild 

name of city. 

Br. 298. 

atithi 


atithi 

adihi 

guest. 

Br. 238. 

adhara 


adhara 

ahara 

lower lip. 

Pr. 39, Br. 158.) 
Br. 151, 153. ) 

vadhu 


vadhu 

vahu , vadhu 

wife. 

Pr. 34, 39,Br.70. 

madhura 


madhura 

mahura 

sweet. 

Br. 244, Cl. 7,51. 

tnadhu 


madhu 

mahu 

sweet. 

Br. 10. 

vibudha 


vibudha 1 

vibuha 

wise man. 

Br. 278. 

panchavidha ! 


panchavidha 

panchaviha 

fivefold. 
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Br. 198,221,243 

vividha 


vividha 

viviha 

various. 

Br. 238. 

vidhura 


vidhura 

vihura 

agitated. 

Br. 199. 

jaladhi 


jaladhi 

jalahi 

sea. 

Br. 86, 203 f. 

rudhira 


rudhira 

ruhira 

blood. 

Br. 260. 

dadhi 


dadhi 

dahi 

curds. 

Br. 228. 

vadhira 


badhira 

bahira 

deaf. 

Br. 289. 

maKidhara 


maKidhara 

mahihara 

mountain. 

Br. 167. 

aradhana 


aradhana 

ardhana 

worship. 

Br. 72, 292. j 
Clough 7, 24. 1 

phala, 

saphala 


phala , 1 

saphala j 

hala, 8ahala 

{fruit, 

(fruitful. 

Pr. 137. 

rabhasa 



rahasa 

speed. 

Pr. 11. 

hbhante 


8obhanti 

sohanti 

they shine. 

Pr. 36. 

abhilashanti 



ahilasanti 

they desire. 

Br. 123. 

labhate 


labhati 

lahdi 

he receives. 

Br. 79, 156, ) 
242, 259. / 

vallabha 


vallabha 

vallaha 

beloved. 

Br. 219. 

upalabdham 



mlahium 

{to ujider- 
( stand. 

Br. 73, 93, 297. 

vrishabha 


usabha 

vusaha 

'bull. 

Br. 202, 218. 

kshobha 


khobha 

khoha 

shaking. 

Br. 224. 

vibhinna 


vibhinna 

vihinna 

divided. 

Br. 238. 

surabhi 


surabhi 

sarahi 

fragrant. 

Br. 276. 

dundabhx 


dundubhi 

dunduhi 

drum. 

Br. 198. 

ndbhi 


ndbhi 

ndhi 

navel. 

Br. 237. 

8 at la 


sela 

sella 

mountain. 

Br. 86, 145. 

vairi 


veri 

veri 

enemy. 

Br. 221, 240. 

taila 


tela 

tella 

oil. 

Br. 264. 

daha 


ddha , daha 

daha 

burning. 

Pr. 104. 

suchi 


suchi 

sut 

needle. 

Br. 243. 

suchita 


suchita 

suida 

indicated. 

Br. 217 f. 

chhurika 


chhurika 

chhurid 

knife. 

Br. 150, 155. 

hridaya 


hadaya 

hiaa 

heart. 

Br. 238. 

pddayoh 


pddesu 

pdesu 

at the feet. 

Br. 235. 

dhuma 

I 

dhuma 

dhusa 

smoke. 

Br. 199. 

paddtikasya 



pdihassa 

footman (gen.) 

Br. 245, 251. 

mudgara 


muggara 

mogdra 

mallet. 

Pr. 44. 

kubja 


khujja 

khujja 

bent. 

Br. 125. 

iosha 

i 

i 

808 * 

sosa 

drying up. 

Br. 50. 

ghosha 


gho8a 

ghosa 

noise. 

Var. iii. 62. 1 
Lv. 228. j 

mlana f glana 

gilana 

milata , gildna 

mildna 

{withered, 

(wearied. 

Yar. iii. 62. \ 
Ly. 269. j 

kldnta 

kilanta 

kilanta 

kilanta 

wearied. 

Yar. iii, 62, \ 

Lv.51,60f, 188.) 

kies* 

kilesa 

i 

kilesa 

kilesa 

trouble. 

Dh. 50. Pr. 41. 
Br. 36, 122, 278. 

| sneha 


sneha f sineha 

sineha 

affection. 

Cl. 39. Pr. 12. 1 
Br. 129, 175 f. { 

Jrt 

siri 

sxrx 

siri 

splendour. 

Dham. 44. 

hrl 

hiri 

hiri 

hiri 

shame. 

Pr.12.Var.iii.62. 
Pr. 113,114,238. 
Lalitavistara,65, 
235, 239, 399. 
Pr. 44, 48. 

harsh* 

1 



harasa , harisa 

joy- 

> avapna 

8upina 

supina, soppa 

sivina 

sleep. 

/ 

murkha 



murukha 

fool. 

Pr. 35. 

vismrita 



visumarida 

forgotten. 
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Br. 163, 278. {' 

Br. 198. i 

Br. 246. j 

Br. 20, 126, 276. i 
Br. 210. , 

Br. 296. i 

Br. 144. Lv. 1P8. |] 

Br. 310. 

Cl. 8. Lv. 56, \ 

} 92,132,161,188 J 1 
Clough, 45, 51.) „ 
Lv. 167. ) 1 

Mficuh. 30. t 
Pr. 37, 87. 1 

Br. 236. j > 


j amarana 
[smritva 

utkcrsha 
karakanti 
vwaha 
oarshitum 
varsharfuh 
\bhdryd , 
[nary ah 
JS'atrughna 

ratna 


Pr. 64. 

Br. 216. 
Pr. 84. 

Lv. 438. 
Br. 87. 

Br. 87. 

Br. 235. 

Br. 7, 261. 
Br. 241. 


Br. 113. 

Br. 120. 

Br. 35. 

Pr. 44. 

Br. 259. 

Br. 22, 36, 121. 

Br. 263. 

Br. 241, 263. 

Br. 135. 


padma 

grihana 

parihritya 

anglkritya 

militvd 
samuttirya 1 
uttlrya j 

parahatya 

chintayitva 

anmandhaya 

avamatya 

atikramya 

utpajya 

uchyate 

varnyate 

pathyate 

uttlryate 

vibodhyate 

nimqjyate 

sandhiyate 

vijnapyate 

vistaryate 

bhajyate 

nivesyantam 

{ vijnapayami 
vijnapayati 
puryamana 
dahyamdna 

ramanlya 


PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 


sumarana 

recollection. 

8umariya 

8umaria 

having recol- 



lected. 

ukkainsa 

ukkarisa 

eminence. 

kaddhanti 

Jcarisanti 

they draw. 

vassa 

varisa 

rain. 

vassitum 

varisidum 

to rain. 


vdsaratto 

rainy season. 

(bhartya ) 

bharia 

(wife, of a 

\ndriyd ) 

( woman. 


Sattuhana 

proper name. 

ratana 


gem. 

paduma 


lotus. 

ganha 

genha 

take thou. 

pariharitva 

pariharia 

/having re- 
( moved. 


anglkaria 

milia 


I sented. 
having met. 


’ 8amuttaritvd\ samotiiria h having 


., v- i samuizarizva 
uttantva [uttarim 

parahania 

chmUya [ cMiy ? { 

avamanetva 
avamdniya 
(causal) 
(atikkamitvd\ 
\atikkamma } 

uppdfetvd 

( uchchate 1 
[vuchchati j 
vannlyati 
pathlyati 
uttarlyati 


f crossed. 


sandhlyati 

vihndpiyati 

vitthariyati 

nivesiyantu 

* f nnnapemi 
vihhdpeti 
puramdna 


\ reflected. 

anusandhia (^ascertained. 

Romania j^I'pLd. 

adiklmmia {^Sed. 

upptdia j h ? 0 ™f dup . 

uchchadi it is said. 

vannladi it is related. 

padhladi it is read. 

uttaridi it is crossed. 

. 7 - .. (it is under- 

mvohm | stooi 

nimajjidi it is sunk. 

sandhijjdi it is joined 

vinnaviadi it is informed. 

vittharai it is extended. 

bhanfiadi it is broken. 

. - . (let them be 

mvestantu { p kced _ 

vinnavemi I inform. 

vinmvedi he informs. 

purijjamana being filled. 

dahijjanta being burned 


vannladi 

padhladi 

uttaridi 


nimajjidi 

sandhijjdi 

vinnaviadi 

vittharai 

bhanjiadi 


iramaniya , 
\ramaniyya 


vinnavemi 

vinmvedi 

purijjanidna 

dahijjanta 

ramantjja 
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Table No. VII. 

The following Table contain 8 a list of verbs and participles, in which 
it will be observed that the Pali forms generally depart less from the 
Sanskrit than the Prakrit ones do. 


B. & Las. 125.) 
Del. 24. Br.lOlj 
B. & Los. 125. 
Cl. 109. Del. 24. 
B. & Las. 125.1 
Delius, 24. / 

B. & Lass. 121. 
Var. vii. 16, 17. 
Cowell, xxx. 
Delius, 24. 

B. & Lass. 131.1 
Delius, 24. j 


Dham. 15, 19. \ 
B-asa. 29. Del. ( 
4. Var. iv. 23. ( 
Lv. 65 f. &c. ) 

Rasa.17. Del.24, 
Pr. 14, 28. 1 
Br. 200, 234, J 
284, 287. J 

Br. 122. 

Br. 179. 

Br. 202. 

Br. 163. 


irinoshi 

srinoti 


Br. 166. 

B. & Las. 125.1 
Delius, 17. / 

Dham. 44. Cl.) 
134, 135. Del. 17j 
B. & Las. 127. 
B. & Lass. 121 . ) 
Var. vii, 16. } 

Del. 17. ) 

C1.25. Del. 17. 

Dh. 43. Br. 179. 
Dham. 44.VaT.l 
viii. 62. j 
Br. 22,153,218, 
277. Lv. 89, 108, 
215. 270. 


sruyate 

sruyante 

iruyantam 

sruyate 

sruyamana 

iruyamana 

s'ravayatu 

suirushana 


dasyami 


(dad&miy 

\daddmt 


sunasi , sunosi 
sunoti 


(sunatu , 
\ sunotu 


boshydmi irunishyi 
iroshyati s unishy ati 


\irutva y "1 | 
srutya , 
s unity a, 1 j 
\sunitvd, 'j 

Isrunitva J | 


sochchhamy 

sochchhis8am y 


thou hearest. 
he hears. 

let him hear. 


I, he, will 
hear. 


sunia , so,w» having heard. 


suyati 

suyanti 

suyantu 


sunidum 

{suniadi 

[stinTai 

sunijianti 


8unijjanta 


sussusa 

daddmiy 
demiy dajjdmi 
( dadatiy deti 

\dajjati 
addsi, add 


dedi, dei 


(dadaniy da - 1 
\dantOy dento ) 
dadato 


(daharn, 

\dayi88am 


| dehi | 


to hear. 

J he is heard. 

they arc heard 
| let them be 
( heard, 
he is heard, 
being heard, 
/being heard 
1 (fem.) 
/let him cause 
\ to hear, 
obedience. 


| he gives, 
he gave. 

1 1 will give. 

giving, 
of one giving, 
given. 


dehiy dadahi 
dadahty 
■ dadahi 


dehi dehiy dejja give thou. 
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SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 
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| PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 67, 76, ( 

dryatam, 

dtyatu 

( diyatu , 1 
[diyyatu ) 

dijjadu 

let it be given 

137. | 

diyantdm 


idlyantUs ) 

\ diyyantu ) 

dijjantu 

pet them bo 
\ given. 

Delius, 17. 

datvd 

( detTydadia , 
\dadiya 

| datvd 

(daia, deia , 
\dauna 

| having given 

Rasa. 34. 

Lv. 293. Dll. ) 

bhavitum 


bhavitum, } ) 

\ hotum f 

bhavidum 

to be. 

42. B. & Las. 
122. Del. 26. ) 

lima 

bhohi 

bhava , hohi 

hohiy hoi 

be (thou). 

B. & Las. 161. 

blmatu 


hotUj bhavatu 

bhoduy hodu 

let him be. 

Dham.v44, 67. ) 
Cl., 8, 102. } 
Var. viii. 3. J 

bhavati 

{bhavi 

bhavati, J 
hoti j 

bhodiy kodiy 
hoiypabhavayi 

(he over- 
comes). 

| he becomes. 

Dham. 64, 61. \ 
B. & Las. 86, j 

bhavanti 

bhonti 

J bhavantiy 1 
\honti J 

bhonti, honti 

they are. 

Rasa. 22. 

prabhavami 

prabhumi 

i pabhavami t 
\pahomi 
bhuyatam 

pabhavami 

pabhavami 

jl overcome. 

Clough, 103. 

bhuyat&m 


. . . 

let it be (pas- 

B. & Lass. 130. 

bhavan 


[ hontOybhavam 
\bhavanto 

}• • • 

being. t 6m ') 

Dh.ll, 32. Del. 1 
26. Var. viii. 2.) 

bhutah 


bhuto 

bhudoy hua 

been. 

Rasa. 16. Del.26. 

bhutva 

( bhavia , 1 
\bhavitvd J 

hutva 

bhavia 

having been. 

Cl.16.Var.Tii.23 

abhavat 

abhavi 

huvia 

he was. 

B.&Las.l27.Var. 
vii. 24. Ly. 187. 

j< abhut 

abhushi 

ahosiy ahu 

hohia 

he was. 

B. & Lass. 127.| 

abhuvan 

asthat 

ababhuvan 

aho8im 

atthasi 

• • • 

% • • 

they were, 
he stood. 

B. & Lass. 129. 

sthatum 


thdtum 

• • • . 

to stand. 

Dh.60. Cl. 26. ) 
Del.l9.B.&L. j 
125.Var.vi.63. ) 

tishfhanti 


tiffhanti 

( titt handy 

[chifthmti 

jthey stand. 

Br. 219. Lv.261. 
Br. 149, 179. ) 

bhavishyami 

bheshyi 

bhavis8dmi 

h 

bhavissam 

bhavissudi ) 
havissadi / 

I shall be. 

he shall be. 

Pr. 140, 142. J 
Lv.62, 127,238 ) 

bhwvUhyati 

\bhavi 

urpwv POOUrlt | 

hessati 

Br. 20. 

paribhava 



parihava 

excel thou. 

Pr. 83, 140. ( 
Br. 86, 269. j 

paribhuta 


paribhuta 

parihuda 

excelled. 

prabhuta 


pahuta 

pabhuda 

strong. 

anubhuta 



anubhuda 

perceived. 

Br. 169. Lv.291. 

uttistyha 

utthi 

ufjhaha 

uiMhehi 

rise thou. 

Lv. 396, 406. j 

utthaya ' 

iutthiy 

\utthihitvd 

utthaya ) 
uUhahitvd j 


having risen. 

Lv. 355. 

uttishthet 

utthihet 

utthaheyya 


he may rise. 

Lv. 298. 

athitvd 

sthihiya 

thatvd 

pahadiy 

dekhadiy 
pulaaiy* tc. 

having stood. 

Dham. 31. Mfi.l 
80. Var. viii. 69. j 

paiyati 


(passati, | 

[dichchhati | 

| he sees. 

Dham. 6. 101. 

prapnoti 


(pappotiy ) 

[papunati j 

pdvidi 

he obtains. 

Rasa. 22. 

prapnuvantt 


Ipappontiy ) 
j papunanti \ 

• . . 

they obtain. 
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Dham. 24, 75. ) 
Del. 62. f 
Rasa. 15 t 23,401 
Delius, 62. j 

Dham. 12. Del. 15 

Dham. 3, 50. \ 
B. & Las. 129. / 

Br. (f) { 

Dham. 6,11,41.1 
Delius, 29. ) 

Dham. 40. Del./ 
70. Var.xii. 10.) 
Br. 58,25' 218. 
Dh. 27,60. xtfa.l. 
Del. 79. Br. 245. 
Br. 243, 287, / 
305. Pr. 13, 35. \ 
Br. 150. 

Br. 65. 

Br. 6. 

Delius, 79. 

Br. 297. 

Dh. 52. Del. 62. 

Rasa. 22. DeLl8. 
Dh. 17. Lv. 284. 
Dham. 32. 

Dh. 50. Del. 55. 
Dham. 8, 9. 1 

Var. viii. 55. / 

Rasa. 30. Del.59. 

Dham.58.Del.26 

Dham. 58. | 

Dham. 24, 67. 1 
Del.67. Br.123./ 
Dham. 63. B. 
Las. 137. ) 

Dham.51.Del.86. 

Dham. 60. Var.l 
viii. 51. / 

Dham. 71. Cow. 
App. Sutra 24. 

S , 99. 

. & Las. 86. ( 

Delius, 53. \ 

Br. 113. 

Br. 117. 


SANSKRIT. 

GATH A. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

pTapto 'si 


( papto'si , 
(patto 

pdbido , 
patto 

| obtained. 

prapya 


(patva, 1 

(p&punitvd j 

8amdpia j 

having obtain- 
ed : finished. 

vijariati 


vijariati 

ijanadiy jam- 
f di, vidnddi 

| knows. 

jriatvd 


(natvd 9 1 

\jdnitvd } 

jdnia 

(having 
\ known. 

jnatum 


janitumfiatum 

jdnidum 

to know. 

jnayamam 


nayamana 

janijjanta 

being known 

jagratah 

(gachchh- 1 
( itvd ) 

jdgarato 

jaggantassa 

(waking 
t (genitive.) 

gatva 

gantva 

(ogachhia, 
\gadiaj gadua 

| having gone. 

gatah 


gata 

gado, gaum 

gone. 

| drufyva 


(disva, d%8~ 
\va?ia,passitva 

^datfhuna 

having seen. 

driayante 


dusanti 

dlsanti 

they are seen. 

driiyate 


dusati 

disadi 

he is seen. 

drisyatnana 


dissamana 

dhamana 

being seen. 

darn ana 


daasana 

damsana 

sight. 

darsayiahyati 


dassaymati 

damsa'issadi 

he will show. 

mritvd 

uddiya 


maritva 

mariuna 

uddiuna 

having died, 
having flown 

hatvS, 

hanitvd 

i hantvd , 1 

\hanitvd j 

ahania , etc. 

having killed 

pltvd 

pitvd 

(pibitvd, pltvd 
\pivitvd 

Jjt ribia,pduna 

having drunk 

hitvd 

jahitvd 

hitvdjjahitva 

. . . 

having left. 

jitvd 


jetvdj jinitva 

. . . 

/having con- 
1 qucred. 

chhitvd 

chhinitvd 

chhetvd 

parichhidia 

having cut. 

viditvd 


viditvd 

vett una 

/having 
( known. 

baddhvd 

baddhitva 

bandhitvd 

bmdhia 

having bound. 

abhibhuya 


abhibhtiyya 


/having over- 
1 come. 

vihdya , 

vijahitvdj 

pahdya , 1 


having left. 

prahaya 

vijahya 

pajahitvd j 

• • # 

labhate 


(labhate 
\ labhati 

lahade , 
lahadif lahdi 

jhe receives. 

a8mi 


asmi, amhi 

mhi 

I am. 

santi 

1 

! 

santi 

(santu 1 

(achchhanti } 

they are. 

patanti 


patanti 

padanti 

they fall. 

> bravtmi 


brumi 

bolldmi (?) 

1 speak. 

/ 

hathayia 1 
yami ) 


kathmami 

(kadhdissam 

\kahi88am 

jl will say. 

Jcathaydmi 


kathemi 

kadhemi 

Isay. 

kathayati iva 


katheti 

kahatva 

(he says as it 




/ were. 
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Br. 53, 164, 1 

218. Pr. 123. j 

Pr. 124. 

Br. 213. 

Ras. 22. Del. 53. 
DM. 36. Del. 77. 

Clough, 142. | 

Dham. 43. Var.) 
viii. 27. } 

Cl. 9. Var. vii.25. 
Br. 289. 

Dham. 43, 67. 
Dham. 15. 

Dham. 5. 

Dham. 51, 52, ) 
53. Yar. viii.48. j 

Dham.40. &Var. 

Dham. 40. 

Dham. 101. Cl.) 
145. Del. 32. / 
Pr. 12, 35. Br. j 
57, 86, 92. \ 

Br. 5, 247. ; 

Dham. 13. Var.) 
viii. 44. j 


Pr. 133. 

Dh. 64. Del. 21. 
Clough, 5,110. 1 
Dham. 54. > 

Del. 27, 28. ) 
Dham. 1, 7, 63./ 
Cl. 100. Del. 28. | 
Dham. 9. Cl. 110 

Cl. 110. Br. 195. 

B. & Las. 182. 

B. & Las. 127. j 
Clough, 110. | 
Var. viii. 17. ) 
Clough, 110. 

Delius, 28. 

Var. viii. 17. ) 
Dh. 28, 322. f 

Var. vii. 16. 

Dham. 10, 12, 
23, 39. Cl. 25. 
Delius, 28. 


kathaya 

kathayishyati 
kathyatam 
kathayitum 
jivamah 
Pfichhanti ) 
prichhyate ) 

khadati 


asti 

sydt 

rakshati 

budhyate 

krudhyet 

dadydt 

smarati 

varte 

vartate 

\vardhamana 

\vardhita 


karoti , ) 

krinoti(vedic) j 
kurute 

\kurvanti,kri - ) 
[nvanti (vedic) J 


karishyati 

karishyaai 

karishyami 

kurvan , 
kurvatah, 
kurvantam , 
kurvnntah 


kathessati 

kathetum 

jtvama 

puchchhanti 
(khayatif 1 


8iya, assa 
rakkhati 


kadhesu, \ 
kahesUy > say thou. 

[ kahehi ) 

kahi88(idi he will say. 

kahladu let it be said. 

kadhedum to say. 

jmma JJrdma we live. 


(puchhanti, 

[puchchhladi 

kha'i 


asi 

atti , aehchhi 
rakkhndi 


bujjhati bujyhdi 

kujjheya kujjh (root) 


hey ask ; it 
is asked. 


he was. 
they were, 
he is. 

he may be. 
he keeps. 

| he under- 


Usumarati, \ 
marati ) 


vattati 

vaddhamana 

vaddhita 


vattdmi 

vattadi 

vadhdhanta 

badhdhida 


jayatu , jetu 
jiriati , jeti 


kurute 
karonti ’, 
kubbanti 


jaadi , jinddi 
karonriy 
karerni, 
kalemi 

(karediy karei , 
\kundi 

karentiy 

kunanti 

karemha, 

karamha 


(let him be 
l angry. 

I let him give. 

he recollects. 


increasing. 

increased. 

he increases. 

flet him con- 
i{ quer. 
he conquers. 


akdsum . . . 

(karissati, karmadi 
\kdhati kahii 

ikdhasi ) 

{, karmasi j • • • 

harusami kdham 

\ — 

kubbanam, l , . 

karonti ) Urento 


they did. 

|he will do. 

thou wilt do. 

I will do. 

doing (differ- 
ent cases and 
numbers of) 

1 (pres, part.) 
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Dh. 42. Del. 28, 
Br. 69. 


Br. 200, 168. 
Br. [20. 

Br. 142, 200. 
Br. 72, 149 f. 
Br. 228. 

Br. 7, 224. 

Br. 221. 

Br. 86, 236.Pr.l 
47 f. Clough, 3.J 
Pr. 46. 

Br. 76. 

Clough, 16. 

Dh. 24. Del. 28. 
Var.xii.l0,iv.23. 

Dham. 28. 
Dham. 39. / 

Del. 90. \ 

Dh. 420. (com.) 

Dham. 101. 

Rasa. 22. Cow.l 
171, n. Del. 36./ 
Clough, 129. 5 
Var. viii. 60. / 
lias. 22. Del. 20. 


te lerinu ) 

I 

kuru8hva iti 

(kuruta, hri - 
\nuta ( vedic ) 
kartum 

kartavya 

kfita 

kriyate 

kriyatam ' 

| pratxkuruta , 
{samikuruta 

I grihita 

grahltum 

grahya 


adhyagat (?) 
pratigrih- ) 
nanti / 
kalpayan 

iaknoti 

iaknomi 

mridnati 


karitya, 

kariyd, 

karitvd 


iakkitam 


Dham. 60. 
Vikr. 116. 

Pr. 10, 12. 
Br. 22. 

Br. 178. 

Br. 36, 62, : 
179. 

Br. 178. 

Br. 322. 

Br. 246. 


j dradhayet 

rajate 

aandadhasi 

pafhishydmt 
167, | manye 
\ manyadhvam 
svapsyami 
stumah 


1 Pr. 11 ff, 41, 
113, 115. 
Br.- 76. 


pratighnantu 
vilokayan , 
vilokdya , 

vi lokayamah 


karohij kuru karehi,kalehi do (imper.) 

kuna do thou. 

Jcaresutti | thus^ 011, 
kunaha , ) ■, 

kunadha / 0 ^ e * 

kattuniy katuin kadim to do. 

/ kattabba kadavva , ) , v , 

[kdtabba kdawa \ to be done * 
kata kida, kira done. 

ES 4 )“ . 

] let it be done 


(kattabba 

(kdtabba 

kata 

e att t 
\ti 


kadavva , 
kdawa 
kiday kira 

| kira'i 
\klraii 


\klrau ) iet 11 De done 
pafikarotha padikareha, oppose ye. 

. . . samikareha lend ye. 

{lafcta } 9ahia < 9ahida taken - 
ganhitum gahldum to take. 

gay ha gejjha to be taken. 

akaratnhase ... we have done. 

(katvdy kdduay kadua k - „ , 

[karitvd kduna j having done. 

ajjhagd , . . arrived. 

patiganhanti padigenhanti they receive. 

kappento ' kappento (?) cutting. 

(sakkunati ) /he can; 

sakkoii j * (possible. 

I can. 

maddati maladi he treads. 

nahdyitum nahadum to bathe. 

/let him re- 

aradhaye ardhana \ yerence 

j reverencing 
\ (noun). 
rehadi he shines. 

'SIT ) thou a PPlies‘ 

pafhwdmi padhmam I shall read. 

marine manne I think. 

mannatha tnannadha think ye. 

supinissami suvmam I shall sleep. 

thunimo wo praise. 

hananti hananti they strike, j 


ajjhagd , . , 

patiganhanti padigenhanti 

kappento kappento (?) 
(sakkunati ) 

( sakkoti j * * • 

{ZtbZmi ) ,aMa S mi 

maddati maladi 

nahdyitum nahadum 

aradhaye ardhana 


(sandadhdst, \ M . . 
\mndahm ’ j mndh ' f ™ 
pafhmami padhmam 
marine manne 

maiihatha tnannadha 

supinissdmi suvmam 
thunimo 
hananti 


patihanantu padihanantu 
vilokayam pulovantOy looking. 
(SIX’ puZu,’ } look (iapera). 
{ I'lhST’ \r*toimha, yre look. 
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GATHA. 



a SI 

REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PALI. 



Pr. 11 #,11,113)1 
US. Br. 76. ( 

andlokayanti 


analokenti 

apuloanti 

not looking. 

vilokayishye 


vilokaymam 

pulovamam 

1 shall look. 




( 

kattyhia , \ 


Br. 113, 179. 
199, 202, 216, < 
245 261 

krishta , 
akfishta 


kaddhita ) 
akaildhita | 

t kattia , f 

dkaththia , i 
akathifhida / 

drawn. 


krishyamana 



kaththijjanta , 

being drawn. 


karshana 


kaddhana 

kadhdhana 

drawing. 

Br. 19. Pr. 17. | 

apasarati , 125 
apasaranti 


osar anti (< ava •) 

osaradi , 
osaranti 

he departs, 
they depart. 

( 

avatar antiy 


otaranti 

odarantiy 

they descend. 

Br. 10,150,127. ] 

avatara , 
avatlrya 


otdra } avatara 

odara , \ 

otehharia ? 

descent, 
('having de- 
( scenaed. 

Br. 171. 

haryase 



htrasi j 

thou art 
snatched away 

Br. 176. 

kirtyate 



klradi 

(he is cele- 
\ brated. 

Br. 7, 178. 

( pratyaksfii - 
( kfita 


pachchakkhi- 

kata 

pachchakkhl - 
kida 

| manifested. 

Br. 173. 

parityaja 

{ 

parichchajassu 

parichchaja 

| parittaam 

abandon thou. 


125 In pp. 38, 39, 126, 146, of the Prasannaraghava, and in pp. 76 and 162 of the 
Balaramayana, however, we find the forms avagadamhi (avagatd ’mt), avasara, avatinna 
( gvatirm ), avatardi ( avatarat%) % and avaddratsa (avatar asya)* 
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Sect. VI. — The Dialects of the Rock and Pillar Inscriptions of Ahka, 

Our knowledge of the vernacular languages of India in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era is not, however, exclusively 
derived from the Pali books of Ceylon. Certain inscriptions, dating 
from the second or third century b.c., containing edicts of king 
PriyadarsI or ASoka 12 * 5 (whose name has been already mentioned 
above, p. 63, f.), and written in a corrupt Sanskrit, apparently the 
vernacular speech of that period, are still extant engraved on pillars 
and rocks in different parts of India. 

I borrow the following particulars regarding them from the summary 
given by Lassen (Ind. Alt., ii. 215, ff.). 127 The inscriptions are en- 
graved partly upon pillars, partly on rocks. The pillars are at Dehli, 
Allahabad, Mathiah, and Radhia. The inscriptions on these four 
pillars are partly uniform, while those of Dehli and Allahabad have 
additions peculiar to themselves. The rock inscriptions are: lstly, 
those at Gimar, in Guzerat, divided into fourteen compartments; 
2ndly, those at Dhauli, in Orissa, which for the most part agree in 
purport with those at Gimar, though the dialect is different; and 
3rdly, those at Kapur di Giri, near Peshawar, which coincide in 
purport, though they often differ in expression, and in their greater 
or less diffuseness, from the Gimar inscriptions. Besides these, A6oka 
appears to have caused other similar edicts to be promulgated in the 
same way. Accordingly another inscription has been discovered at 
Bhabra, not far from Jay pur, which contains a fragment of an address 
to the Buddhist synod in Magadha. 

These inscriptions were mostly discovered about thirty years ago, 
and the great merit of having first (in 1837 and 1838) deciphered 
and translated by far the larger portion of them belongs to the late 
Mr. James Prinsep. His translations were subsequently revised by 
Prof. H. H. Wilson, in an article in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 

126 Professor Wilson thinks it extremely uncertain whether Piyadasi can be 
identified with As'oka, and inclines to the conclusion that the date of the inscriptions 
is some period subsequent to 205 b.c. (Joum. Royal As. Soc., vol. xii. pp. 243-251 ; 
yoI. xvi. p. 357.) Professor Muller, in his “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature," p. 520, 
speaks incidentally, but without any hesitation, of the inscriptions as being those of 
Atfoka, and as dating from the third century b.c. See also the other authorities 
cited in the text a little further on. 

137 See also Prinsep’s Indian Antiauities, by E. Thomas, i. 233, ii. 14. 
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Society for 1849 (vol. xii., part L, pp. 153-251): and a portion of 
them were a third time examined by M. Bumouf in the Appendix 
to his translation of the Lotus de la Bonne Loi, pp. 652-781. 128 Prof. 
Wilson has concluded his notice of the subject in a further paper on 
the Bhabra inscription, in the Journ. Boyal As. Soc., vol. xvi., part 
ii., pp. 357-367. The importance of these inscriptions, as throwing 
light on the languages of India in the third century b c., is also 
expressly recognized by Prof. Lassen (Ind. Alterthumsk., vol. ii.) 
in passages which will be quoted below; by Weber in his review of 
the Lotus de la Bonne Loi (Ind. Stud., iii. pp. 166-173), in the 
Preface to his Malavika and Agnimitra, p. xxxii., and in his Indische 
Literaturgeschichte, p. 170; and by Benfey, in his Article Indien, 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia, pp. 194 and 250. 

To give the reader an idea of the nature of these edicts, as well as 
of the language in which they are composed, I shall quote the eleventh, 
which is short and tolerably clear, according to the Gimar version, to- 
gether with the translation (rendered into English) of M. Bumouf 
(Lotus, App., x. p. 736 ; Wilson, p. 212) : devanam piyo Piyadasi 
raja evam aha ndsti etdrisaih danarn y dr is am dhamma-danam dhamma- 
samstavo vd dhammasamvibhdgo vd dhammasamlandho vd ( fata idam 
bhavati ddsa-bhatakamhi samnipati-patl matari piiari sddhu sususd mita- 
sastuta-ndtikdnam bdhmana-samandnam sddhu danarn pdndnam and - 
rambho sddhu etam vatavyam pita va putena va bhdtd va mita-sastuta- 
ndtikena va dva pafivesiyehi idam sddhu idam katavyam | so tdthd kuru 
i\_ha~] bka cha saaradho hoti parata cha anantam pumnam bhavati tena 
dhammaddnena | 

“Piyadasi, king beloved by the gods, speaks thus: There is no 
gift equal to the gift of the law, or to the praise of the law, or to 

128 In an obituary notice (probably contributed by Professor Wilson) on M. Bur- 
nouf, in the Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1853, p. xiii. (published 
in part i. vol. xv. of the Society’s Journal), the following remarks are made on this 
dissertation : “ Bringing to the inquiry a knowledge of Pali and of Buddhism, the 
superiority of which his predecessors would be the first to acknowledge, and haying 
the advantage of their previous speculations, the value of which M. Burnouf, with 
his never-failing candour, recognizes, we may look upon his researches as conclusive, 
and feel satisfied that they have eliminated from these remains of antiquity all the 
information they are capable of affording.** Prof. Weber also in his review of the 
Lotus de la Bonne Loi (in the Ind. Stud.), speaks in highly laudatory terms of the 
same dissertation. 
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the distribution of the law, or to union in the law. This gift is thus 
exhibited : Good will to slaves and hired servants, and obedience to 
one’s father and mother are good things: liberality to friends, ac- 
quaintances, and relations, Brahmans and Samanas, is a good thing : 
respect for the life of creatures is a good thing ; this is what ought 
to be said by a father, by a son, by a brother, by a friend, by an ac- 
quaintance, by a relation, and even by simple neighbours: this is 
good; this is to be done. He who acts thus is honoured in this world; 
and for the world to come an infinite merit results from the gift of 
the law.” 

From the age to which these inscriptions appear to belong, we might 
expect that their language, as it is not pure Sanskrit, would coincide 
in a great degree with the Pali, which, as we have already seen, re- 
presents what we may suppose to have been the spoken language of 
some province of northern India about the same period. And such 
proves on comparison to be to a considerable degree the case. In proof 
of this point I shall first proceed to quote the general observations 
made by Professors Wilson, Lassen, and others, on the subject of the 
languages in which the inscriptions are composed ; and then supply 
a comparative table, by which some opinion may be formed of the 
degree in which they coincide with, and diverge from, the Pali. 129 

The following are the remarks made by Professor Wilson (Journal 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, vol. xii., pp. 236, ff.) on the language 
of the edicts : 

“The language itself is a kind of Pali, offering, for the greatest 
portion of the words, forms analogous to those which are modelled 
by the rules of the Pali grammar still in use. There are, however, 
many differences, some of which arise from a closer adherence to 
Sanskrit, others from possible local peculiarities, indicating a yet un- 
settled state of the language. It is observed by Mr. Prinsep, when 
speaking of the Lat inscriptions, ‘The language differs from every 
existing written idiom, and is as it were intermediate between the 
Sanskrit and the Pali.’ The nouns and particles in general follow 

128 I might have beep in a position to treat this subject in a more satisfactory 
manner than I can now hope to do from my own cursory investigations, had I been 
able to consult the Pali Grammar, with appendices on the dialects of Dhauli and 
Gimur, formerly advertised for publication, but never published, by Professor Spiegel. 
(See the coyer of his Anecdota Palica, published at Leipzig, in 1845.) 
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the Pali structure; the verbs are more frequently nearer to the 
Sanskrit forms ; but in neither, any more than in grammatical Pali, 
is there any great dissimilarity from Sanskrit. It is curious that the 
Kapur di Giri inscription departs less from the* Sanskrit than the 
others, retaining some compound consonants, as pr in priya , instead 
of piya; and having the representatives of the three sibilants of the 
Devanagari alphabet, while the others, as in Pali, have but but one 
sibilant : 130 on the other hand, the Kapur di Giri inscription omits the 
vowels to a much greater extent, and rarely distinguishes between the 
long and short vowels, peculiarities perhaps not unconnected with 
the Semitic character of its alphabet. 

“ The exact determination of the differences and agreements of the 
inscriptions with the Pali on the one hand, and Sanskrit on the other, 
would require a laborious analysis of the whole, and would be scarcely 
worth the pains, as the differences from either would, no doubt, prove 
to be comparatively few and unimportant, and we may be content to 
consider the language as Pali, not yet perfected in its grammatical 
structure, and deviating in no important respect from Sanskrit. 

“Pali is the language of the writings of the Buddhists of Ava, 
Siam and Ceylon; therefore it is concluded it was the language of 
the Buddhists of Upper India, when the inscriptions were engraved, 
and consequently they are of Buddhist origin. This, however, admits 
of question; for although the Buddhist authorities assert that S'akya 
Sinha and his successors taught in Pali, and that a Pali grammar was 
compiled in his day; yet, on the other hand, they affirm, that the 
doctrines of Buddha were long taught orally only, and were not 
committed to writing till four centuries after his death, or until b.c. 
153, a date, no doubt, subsequent to that of the inscriptions.” 131 . . . 

4 1 It is by no means established, therefore, that Pali was the sacred 
language of the Buddhists at the period of the inscriptions, and its 

13° 'Weber also remarks (Ind. Stud. iii. 180) : “ The greater purity of pronunciation 
maintained in the popular dialect of the north-west in comparison with the east, 
is shown by the inscription of Kapur di Giri, in which, according to ‘Wilson’s 
remark (The Rock Inscriptions of Kapur di Giri, etc.), not only the three sibilants of 
the Sanskrit, but also a number of compound consonants, containing an r (such as 
priya, tatra, prati, yatra, putra, savatra, krama, susrusha, sramana, bramana, bhratu), 
and some others, such as st, str t have been preserved.” 

U1 See, however, the remarks in the preceding section, p. 57. 
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use constitutes no conclusive proof of their Buddhist origin. 138 It 
seems more likely that it was adopted as being the spoken language 
of that part of India where Piyadasi resided, and was selected for his 
edicts that they might be intelligible to the people.” .... 

“We may, therefore, recognize it as an actually existing form of 
speech in some part of India, and might admit the testimony of its 
origin given by the Buddhists themselves, by whom it is always 
identified with the language of Magadha or Behar, the scene of S'akya 
Sinha’s first teaching; but that there are several differences between 
it and the Magadhi, as laid down in Prakrit grammars, and as it 
occurs in Jain writings. It is, as Messrs. Burnouf and Lassen remark, 
still nearer to Sanskrit, and may have prevailed more to the north 
than Behar, or in the upper part of the Doab, and in the Punjab, 
being more analogous to the S'aurasenI dialect, the language of Mathura 
and Dehli, although not differing from the dialect of Behar to such 
an extent as not to be intelligible to those to whom S'akya and his 
successors addressed themselves. The language of the inscriptions, 
then, although necessarily that of their date, and probably that in 
which the first propagators of Buddhism expounded their doctrines, 
seems to have been rather the spoken language of the people in Upper 
India, than a form of speech peculiar to a class of religionists, or a 
sacred language, and its use in the edicts of Piyadasi, although not 
incompatible with their Buddhist origin, cannot be accepted as a con- 
clusive proof that they originated from any peculiar form of religious 
belief.” 

Some observations of Prof. Lassen regarding these dialects, and 
their relative antiquity as compared with the Pali, have been already 
quoted in the last section (p. 59). He remarks in another place (Ind. 
Alt., ii., 221, 222) : “ These inscriptions are of the greatest value for 
the history of the Indian languages, because they exhibit to us in an 
authentic shape the most ancient forms assumed by the popular dialects, 
and furnish us with a secure basis for the comparative grammar of the 
great Sanskntic family of languages, which became so variously de- 
veloped.” 

138 Professor Wilson has since, however, from an examination of the Bhabra 
inscription, arrived at the conviction, that there is in it “ enough sufficiently indis- 
putable to establish the fact that PriyadarsI, whoever he may have been, was a 
follower of Buddha,”— {Joura. B. A. S., vol. xv., p. 357.) • 
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“In these inscriptions we possess specimens of three vernacular 
dialects, one from the border country to the north-west, a second from 
western, and a third from eastern Hindustan. The inscriptions on 
the pillars of Dehli, Allahabad, etc., differ only in particular forms 
from the Dhauli (Cuttak) inscription, while they possess in the main 
the same character, and may be classed with the Magadhi of the 
grammarians. As this dialect is used even on the Dehli column, 
which is situated beyond the bounds of Magadha, ASoka appears to 
have had a partiality for the vernacular language of his principal 
province ; and from the predominating employment of this particular 
derivative of the Sanskrit, we may perhaps explain the fact that, 
among the Cingalese, who received the Buddhist religion from that 
country, their sacred language should have obtained this appellation.’* 

At p. 486, again, Lassen says: “It is only the rock inscriptions 
which can be admitted as authentic evidence of the local dialects, 
while the columnar inscriptions everywhere exhibit the same dialect, 
which consequently cannot have been spoken in every quarter where 
such pillars have been discovered. This remark is especially true 
of the Dehli column. When we consider that, between Cabul, 
Guzerat, and Magadha (which latter province was the native country 
of the dialect employed in the pillar inscriptions), a wide region inter- 
venes, inhabited by different branches of the Sanskrit-speaking race, we 
are driven to the conclusion that many other dialects must have been 
current there, of which we find no specimens in any of the inscriptions.” 

The following list of words, from the Dehli and Allahabad columns, 
and the Bhabra stone, borrowed from M. Bumouf s Lotus de la Bonne Loi 
(App. x., pp. 665, 724, and 741), will show the correctness of Lassen’s 
remark, that the dialect of the pillar inscriptions resembles the Magadhi 
of Dhauli, as exhibited in the comparative list which I shall imme- 
diately adduce. Thus on these columns we have dhamme , dane, sache , 
anugahe , hate, piye, kaydtie and pdpe } for dhammo, ddnam , sacham , 
anugaho , kato , piyo, Icaydnam and papam ; lajd , vdlichalesu , vihalatam, 
chila , Aliya , pulisa and abhihale , for raja , vdricharesu , vihdraiam y chira , 
Arty a , purisa and abhihdro; Budhasi , dhammasi and sangha&i, for 
Budhamhi, dhammamhi and sanghamhi. 

The list of words, which I shall immediately adduce, borrowed from 
the article of Prof. H. H. Wilson above alluded to, in Vol. XII. of the 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and from the Appendix, No. X., 
to M. Burnouf’s Lotus de la Bonne Loi, when compared with the Pali 
equivalents which have been added, will suffice to show the points in 
which the languages of the inscriptions agree with the last-named 
dialect, as well as the respects in which they differ from one another. 
I must, however, frankly state that I do not pretend to have made 
these inscriptions, or the character in which they are written, the 
object of particular study ; and I therefore take it for granted that 
the words have been correctly deciphered by the eminent scholars 
from whom I quote. 

In comparing the dialect of the inscriptions with other kindred forms 
of language, presumed to be of about equal antiquity with them, which 
have come down to us in books, we should recollect that the latter 
may have been retouched from time to time, to render them more in- 
telligible to the readers by whom they were studied in successive 
generations, whereas the inscriptions have descended to us unaltered, 
except by the defacing action which ages have exercised on the rocks 
on which they are engraved. On this subject I quote the following 
judicious observations of Mr. Tumour, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, for December, 1837, p. 1049 : — 

“ ‘When we consider that these inscriptions were recorded upwards 
of two thousand years ago, and that the several columns on which they 
are engraven have been exposed to atmospheric influences for the whole 
of that period, apparently wholly neglected ; when we consider, also, 
that almost all the inflections of the language in which these inscrip- 
tions are composed, occur in the ultimate and penultimate syllables, 
and that these inflections are chiefly formed by minute vowel symbols, 
or a small anuswdra dot ; and when we further find that the Pali 
orthography of that period, as shown by these inscriptions, was very 
imperfectly defined — using single for double, and promiscuously, aspi- 
rated and unaspirated, consonants ; and also without discrimination as 
to the class each belonged, the four descriptions of n , — the surprise 
which every reasonable investigator of this subject must feel will be 
occasioned rather by the extent of the agreement than of the disagree- 
ment between our respective readings of these ancient records.” 

The following is the comparative list (the Pali column of which owes 
its completeness to Mr. Childers) which I proposed to adduce : — 



Comparative list of words from the rock inscriptions at Girndr } Dhauli, and Kapur di Giri, with their 
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133 The ancient form of aha according to Wilson, p. 171. 
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(p. 106 , ff.), as to render any further remarks upon them superfluous. 

184 It is worthy of remark that in a passage of the S'atapatha Brahmana, 3, 2, 1, 23 (p. 235), the Asuras, who, perhaps, represent some 
barbarous tribe, are introduced as using the MagadhI form alavah instead of arayah y enemies. Te asurah attavachaso “ hi alavo he 
alavah ” iti vadanto parababhuvuh | “The Asuras, marred in their utterance, and crying out ‘0 enemies, 6 enemies,’ were defeated.*’ 
This passage is quoted, with some variety of reading, in the Mahabhashya, pp. 18 and 64. 
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Sect. YII. — The Dialect of the Buddhist Gathas, and its relation to the 
JPdli: Summary of the results of this and the preceding Section . 

I now come to the last of the varieties of corrupted Sanskrit to 
which I referred in p. 10, viz., the language which we find in the 
Gathas, or metrical portions occurring in such works as the Lalita 
Vistara, descriptive of the life and discourses of Gotama Buddha. An 
' account of the peculiarities of this dialect, as it is convenient to call it, 
has been given by Babu B-ajendralal Mitra, in No. 6 of the Journal 
As. Soc., Bengal, 1854. Of the Lalita Yistara, from which the speci- 
mens given by this write/, and those which will be adduced by myself, 
are drawn, Professor Muller remarks, that though “ on account of its 
style and language,” it “ had been referred by Oriental scholars to a 
much more modern period of Indian literature,” it “can now safely 
be ascribed to an ante-Christian era, if, as we are told by Chinese 
scholars, it was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, as one of the 
canonical books of Buddhism, as early as the year 76 a.d .” 135 

I proceed to give the substance of Babu BajendralaTs dissertation in 
his own words, omitting only those portions which appear to be of the 
least importance ; making occasional abridgments ; and adding, in some 
places, to the number of the specimens he has given of the Gatha forms. 

“ Of the dialects which have proceeded from the Sanskrit, the Pali 
and the Magadhi have hitherto been supposed to bear the closest 
resemblance to their parent, but the discovery of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature of Nepal has brought to our knowledge a new dialect, 
bearing a still closer affinity to the classic language of the East than 
either of the former. Nepalese chroniclers have named it Gatha 
(ballad), 186 probably, from its having been principally used by the 
scalds and bards 138 * of mediaeval India. For nearly a similar reason the 

135 Buddhist Pilgrims, in “ Chips, ** (1st ed.) vol. i., p. 258. 

136 pphe antiquity of certain compositions, called Gathas , is proved by the fact 
that the expression munigatha, the gathas or verses of the Muni, or Munis, occurs in 
the ancient inscription of Piyadasi at Bhabra. Bumouf, App. x. to Lotus, pp. 724, 
725, 729; Wilson, Jour. R. A. S., vol. xvi., pp. 359, 363, 367. Babu Rajendraial 
also refers to the Mahawanso, p. 252, where gathas are mentioned. — J.M.] 

On this Prof. Benfey remarks, Gott. Gel. Anz. for 1861, p. 134 ; “ On the 
other hand, Babu Rajendraial’ s views on the origin of these Gathfis have very much 
to recommend them : they require only a slight modification, the substitution of 
inspired believers, — such as most of the older Buddhists were, — sprung from the 
lower classes of the people, — in the place of professional bards.” 
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Baleneee style the language of their poets, the K&wi or poetical, and 
the language of the Yedas is called Chhandas (metrical), whence, by a 
well-known euphonic law, we have the Zend of the old Persians. 

“ M. Burnout, the only European scholar who has noticed the 
existence of this dialect, describes it to be ‘a barbarous Sanskrit, in 
which tfie forms of all ages, Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit, appear to be 
confounded.’ 137 It differs from the Sanskrit more in its neglect of the 
grammatical rules of the latter than from any inherent peculiarity 
of its own. The niceties of the Sanskrit forms of declension and 
conjugation find but a very indifferent attention from the Gatha 
versifier; he uses or rejects the usual case-affixes according to the 
exigencies of his metre with as much veneration for the rules of 
Panini as the West Indian Negro has for those of Lindley Murray; 
indeed, the best illustration that can be given of the relation which 
exists between the Sanskrit, the Gatha, and the Pali, would be 
extracts from the literature of the Negroes. 

“ The Gatha exists only in a versified form, and is to be met with 
in that class of Buddhist writings called the Mahavaipulya or the 
* highly developed 9 sutras. It occurs generally at the end and often 
in the middle, but never at the commencement of a chapter, and 
contains a poetical abstract of the subject described in the prose 
portion of the works. The latter is written in pure Sanskrit, and 
comprises a highly amplified version of the subject-matter, and often 
adverts to circumstances unnoticed in the former. 

“ The Gatha is written in a variety of metres, from the facile octo- 
syllabic anushfup, to the most complicated kardulavikrldita . Its 

peculiarities are those of a language in a state of transition; it pro- 
fesses to be Sanskrit, and yet does not conform to its rules. In it we 
find the old forms of the Sanskrit grammar gradually losing their ex- 
pressive power, and prepositions and periphrastic expressions supplying 
their places, and time-hallowed verbs and conjugations juxtaposed to 
vulgar slangs and uncouth provincialisms. At one place, orthography 
is sacrificed for the sake of prosody and a word of a single short 
syllable is inflated into one of three syllables, while at another the 
latter yields to the former and a molossus supplies the place of a 
pyrrhic or a tribrach. A spirit of economy pervades the whole, and 
syllables and words are retrenched and modified with an unsparing 
137 I/Histoire du Buddhisms, p. 104. 
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hand. In the Lalita Vistara instances of these peculiarities occur in 
great profusion, and they may be generally referred to (A) exigencies 
of metre, (B) provincialisms, and (C) errors of syntax and prosody. 

“A. — Of the changes which may be attributed to the exigencies 
of metre, prolongation, contraction and elision of vowels, elision of 
consonants, and the segregation of compound consonants and long 
vowels into their simple elements, appear to be the most frequent. 
We shall quote a few instances : 

1st. “Of the prolongation of vowels the following may be taken 
as examples. 138 

“ Nd cha for na cha; so cha for sa cha ; praydto for prayatah ; 
rodamana for rudamana. 

2nd. “Of contractions of vowels, instances occur almost in every 
61oka. They are generally effected by the use of short for long 
vowels, and the substitution of i and u for e, ai, o, and au: for 
example, ydmi for ydme ; dharenti for dharayanti ; 139 drumavara for 
drumavarah; maya for mdyd; ghanta for ghantd ; pujam etdm for 
pujdm etdm ; yatha for yathd ; tatha for tathd ; sada for 8 add. 

3rd. “Elisions of vowels and consonants are also very frequent; 
they are effected principally with a view to economy and euphony. 
Einal ses are invariably elided. Take for instance : nab he for nabhasi ; 
apsardh for apsarasah ; 140 saddrchisTcandhi for saddrchishi shandhe; ima 
drishfa vasthum for imam drish\x>d avasthdm; nis chart for nikhachdra; 
pranidhenti for pranidhydyanti ; mand for manasah ; ena for etena. 

4th. “ Of the division of long vowels and compound consonants 
into their short and simple elements, the following are instances of 
constant occurrence : 

“ Rattiye for rdtryah , or ratryam; turiyebhi for turyebhyah; gilano 

138 Quoted from the edition of the Lalita Vistara, in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

[139 Other instances of the same abbreviation (common also in the Pali and 
Prakyits) are enti for ayanti ; upenti for upayanti ; janenti for janayanti ; janehi 
for janaya ; mochehi for mochaya ; bodhehi for bodhaya ; purehi for pur ay a ; darsenti 
for darky anti, and numerous others. — J.M.] 

140 On this Professor Bcnfey remarks in the Gott. Gel. Anz. for January, 1861, 
p. 134 : “ Such forms, as, for instance, apsara for apsaras, appear already in abun- 
dance in the Vedas, and arise, not from the exigencies of the metre, but from the fact 
of terminations in as passing into terminations in a, ” He then goes on to refer to 
the great importance of this Gatha language ; and expresses the hope of being able 
to exhibit this in a grammar of this form of speech, which he had then already 
prepared, but which has not vet been published. 
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for gldno ; istri for strl ; turiya for turyya ; akilantaka for akldntaka ; 
kilesa far kleka ; hiri for hrl ; Uri for sri / iiriyd for iriyd ; ivrlye for 
iriye ; deviye for devyah ; pujdrdham for pujdrham ; padumdni for 
padmani; danacharlya for ddnacharyd ; mpina for 8vapnam. lil 

“This tendency to segregation of aspirated consonants forms a 
principal characteristic of mediaeval and modem Indian phonology. 
The Pali and the Prakrit owe their origin entirely to this cause. The 
Hindi and the Marhatti indulge in it to a large extent, and the 
Bengali is not exempt from its influence. 

“ B. — The provincialisms of the Gatha include neglect of gender, 
number, and case, abbreviations and omissions of declensions, corruption 
of pronouns, and new forms of conjugation. 

(1.) “Of the neglect of gender, number, and case, the following 
may be taken as examples: visuddhanirmalam for vi&uddhanirmalan 
(singular for plural) ; buddkakshetram for buddhakshetrani (singular for 
plural) ; dsanind for dmnat (instrumental for ablative) ; bodhisuvata 
far bodhisuvafat (objective for ablative); urddha hastd for urddhau 
hastau (plural for dual) ; kechid ekapade for kechid ekapadena (locative 
for instrumental) ; trilokam for trilokl (neuter for feminine) ; kdranam 
for karandni (singular feminine for plural neuter); nakshatrdh for 
nakshatrani (masculine for neuter) ; prithu for prithavah ; ime karma 
for imdni karmdni, 

(2.) “Under the head of abbreviations and omissions of declension, 
the most remarkable peculiarity appears to be the use of u in the room 
of all flectional affixes,” as ratanu for ratnam; ahuior aham. Vis 
also merely put for the inherent a , as in two of the following cases : 
kshaymamskritu for kshayasamskrita ; nishkrdntu for nishkrdnta ; pari- 
vdritu for parivaritah. The next are instances in which the case ter- 
minations are omitted : laukika for laukikdh ; chitrakarma for chitra- 
karmdnah ; and such instances are of continual occurrence. 

(3.) “ The following are the corruptions of pronouns that are fre- 
quently met with in the Lalita Yistara. They apparently lead the 
way to the formation of pronouns in the modem vernaculars : — 

[ 141 Other cases are viyuha for vyuha ; ratana for ratna ; sdlciyandm for 
idkyariam ; nariya for ndrydh; vajtrikaya for vajrakaya ; iakkitam for saktam ; 
ktkula for iukla ; nyasiya for nyasya ; dbhtyiya for dbhujya; akampiyo for 
akampyah, etc. — J.M.] 
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“ Mahya for mama and mattah ; tubhya for tvdyd (sic) tvarh, and 
tava ; 142 ayu for eshah ; te for id ; kahim for kutra and kena. 

(4.) “ The new forms of conjugation observable in the Gatha are 
attributable exclusively to corrupt pronunciation ; they follow no fixed 
rule, and are the result of that natural tendency to abbreviation which 
in the English originates “wont” from “will not,” and “shant” 
from “shall not.” The following are a few examples : 

“ Dadami and demi for dadami ; bhosi for bhavasi; bhoti for bJmati ; 
bhonti for bhavanti ; ramishyasi for ramsyase; druhi for drohat; arant 
or rani for arat ; utthi for uttishtha; dada for dadasva ; kunohi and 
kuna for krinu ; munchami for amuncha; bheshyi for bhavishydmi-v-m-ti- 
tah-anti-si-thah-tha ; 143 parikatha for parikathaya ; nyasl for nidadhuh; 
kanuvantl for krinvanti ; kunitvd, kr unitv d, kunitya and krutya for krutvd ; 
kunishyati for kroshydti ; kunya for sravydn; oruhitvd for avaruhya; 
glapayisu for gldpayamdsuh ; jahitva for hitvd ; buddhitva for buddhvd. 

“It may be remarked that the corruptions above quoted are, in 
many instances, the precursors of forms adopted in other affiliated 
dialects. In Sanskrit the third person singular of the verb to be is 
bhavati, which in the Gatha changes to bhoti by the conversion of the v 
into o and the elision of the a before and after it ( bhonti in the plural, 
and bhosi in the second person singular), and thence we have hoti, hosi y 
and honti in the Magadhi. S’unitvd for krutva is the first step to the 
formation of sunid in Bengali, while kunohi passes into suno with 
nothing but the elision of an inflection. 

“C. — In the collocation of words and phrases the Gatha strictly 
follows the rules of Sanskrit syntax, but in the formation of compound 
terms it admits of many licences highly offensive to the canons of 
Panini and Yopadeva. They seem, however, to be the consequence of 
haste and inattention, and are not referrible to any dialectic peculiarity.” 

There are, however, some other forms discoverable in the Gatha 

142 [I have noted also mi for mahyam and mayd ; ti for tvayd (Lv. pp. 256, 358, 
380, 399) ; tasd for tasya (p. 125) ; anabhih for ebhih (p. 304). — J.M.] 

143 [I find the following additional irregular forms of the verb bhu, “ to be,” viz., 
bhaviti for bhavati , abhushi for abhut , abhmhlh for abhuh (P), ababhuvan for 
abhuvan , bhavi for bhavkhyasi and bhavdni t bhaviya and bhaveyd (resembling a 
Pfili form of the same tense) for bhavet , bhohi for bhava, bhaviya and bhaviah for 
bhutvdy anubhaviya for anubhuya , prabhdmi and prabhdma for prabhavami and 
prabhavdmah . The forms asmah for smah, and dai for asti } or a*it, also occur* — J.M.j 
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dialect, which have been either passed over, or but briefly noticed 
by Babu Bajendralal, and which yet present some points of remarkable 
interest. Thus the plural instrumental in ebhih , which is so general 
in the Yedas, is in constant use in the Gathas also, as in the instances 
idkiyebhih, sattvebhih, gunebhify, simhdsanebhih , ddrakebhih , chefakebhih , 
employed instead of the form, idkyaih , sattvaih , etc., which is alone 
current in modem Sanskrit. It is from this older form in ebhih that 
the Pali form of the same case in ebhi, or ehi, is derived, as in the 
word buddhebhiy or buddhehi (Clough, Pali Gram., p. 19). Again, 
we find in the Gathas various other cases besides those above 
noticed in which the case-terminations of the declension in a are 
substituted, in the case of words ending in consonants, for those proper 
to the latter form of declension. Thus, for jagatah and jagati (the 
gen. and loc. of jag at), we have jagasya and jage ; for ndmnd (instr. 
of naman), we have ndmena; for mahdtmdnam we have mahdtmam; for 
anantaya&asam we have anantayaham ; for karmanah (gen. of karman) 
we have karmasya ; and for duhitaram , accusative of the word duhitri 
(ending in pi), we have duhitam , the accusative of feminine nouns 
ending in d. This change is one to which the Pali inclines (as in 
the form Brahmassa , as one of the genitives of Brahman), and to 
which a still more decided tendency is observable in the Prakrit. 
(See Cowell’s Prakrit Gram. Introd., p. xxiii., xxiv.) On the other 
hand, we find also in the Gathas instances of the quite different 
change of e into i in the locative, as loki 9 gehi , udari, for the proper 
form loke, gehe , udare. The particle api (also) is contracted to pi, as 
in Prakrit ; thus we have ahampi for aham api ’, tubhyampi for tubh- 
yam api , vayampi for vayam api , napi for ndpi, tathdpi for tathdpi , 
punopi for punar api : so also iti is contracted to ti 7 as in ahanti for 
aham iti * Again, we have the peculiar forms jihmi, jihma f and jaha 
for yathd ; yathariva for yathaiva m (precisely as in Pali, Clough’s 
Gram., p. 11); siti for smriti; paths for patheshu, and Mtikan for 
yashfidhdrakdn (macebearers). 

Many of the changes in the Gatha verbs are in part the same which 
we find in Pali. Thus, for the correct Sanskrit forms chodayanti f 
tarpayishyanti, nivarttayati and dharayanti, we have chodenti , tarpesh 

m See the further instances of interpolation of letters already adduced above, 
p. 70, and note. 
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yati, nivartteti and dharenti, .which, in Pali, would be chodenti , tap- 
pessati, nivatteti, and dharenti . Again, for avalambate we have olambate t 
which would take the Barae form in Pali. The modifications avachi 
for avochaty munchi for amunchaty gachchhi for agachchhat, dhydyi for 
adhyuyat, correspond in some measure to such Pali forms as akdsi for 
akdrshlty ahdsi for aharshit, adasi for addt t ahosi for abhut, at {hast 
for asthdt, abadhi for abadhlty etc. : and snapinsum for sndpaydmasuh or 
asisnapan, is nearly the same as the Pali form apachimu, the third person 
plural of the third preterite. The Gatha forms darsishyasi for draksh- 
yasi, sunishyati for sroshyati, kshipishyati for kshepsyati, and spris - 
ishyati for sparkshyati or sprakshyati , are analogous to the Pali forms 
vedmami for vetsydmi, bhunjmdmi for bhokshydmi, and dessissami for 
dekshydmi. The Gatha past indeclinable particles also, such as bhavitva, 
ramitvd, hanitvdy labhitvd, stuvitvu, manitvdy vijihitvd, suiiitvd, sprisitvd 
for bhfitvdy mantvdy hatvd f labdhvdy stutvd , matvdy vi+hitvciy Srutvd, and 
8prish{vdy are formed on the same principle as the similar Pali ones, 
pavisitvtiy jdnitvdy bhunjitvdy for pra + vesJifvdy jndtvd, and bhuktva . 
Of the forms karitya and kariydna for kritvd , the latter coincides 
in its termination with such Pali forms as sutvdna and disvuna for 
krutvd and drishtva. Again, we have the forms kampayanto, vdra- 
yantOy vinukkramanto, vlryavanto (part. nom. sing.), for kampayan, etc., 
which coincides with the Pali and Prakrit. The same may be said 
of peksliasi for prekshase ; tdva for tdvat ; smardhi, kurvahiy bhandhi, 
rasdhty for smara , kuru , bhana and mm respectively; deviye and deviye 
for devyah; tapasmi for tapasi ; talasmin for tale; arhantebhih for 
arhadbhih ; prabhuyd for prabhdyd, vdchdyd for vdchd . Por tyaktvd I 
find the word chhoraijitva, which does not seem to be. much used in 
Sanskrit, though Wilson, in his Dictionary, gives chhorana in the sense 
of “leaving.” I quote the following additional anomalous forms, 
viz., pithitd for pished, pithitdni for prathitdniy visnapl for vyam&pa- 
yan, snapit for snapayitva, kshipinsu for kshipantly bhaviya for bhavet , 
pratkhthihitva for pratishthdya, datti for dadati, deti for dad&tiy dasmi 
for ddsyami, dlyatu for diyatdm f darthi for dadatah, daditu for datum, 
detl, dadia and dadiya for dattva ; kurumi for karomi , karonti for kur- 
vanti, or karishyanti; karoma for karishyumah ; kareya for kuryuh ; 
karitya, kariye , and kariyd for kritvd ; praka/rold for prakuru ; grihltya, 
yrahiya for grihltvd ; bhinanmi for bhinadmi ; vademi for vaddmi ; vyw- 
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thuya for vyutthdya ; sthihiya for sthitvd ; utthihitva for utthdya ; dru- 
hitya for druhya, paruhaniya for pardhatya ; utthihet for uttnhtfxet ; 
eharoti for charati ; minitvd for matvd ; kakkitam and kaktitam for 
iaktarn ; uchchhrepaya for utkshepaya ; miyati for mriyate ; ptirima for 
purva ; vidu for vidvdn ; vidubhih for vidvadbhih ; Idbhase for Idbhdya ; 
samskritdttah for sarmkritdt , or samskritatah ; jdnaml for jandmi; bhasl 
for bhushate ; vinenti for vineshyati ; janeshi or janaishi, for janay ishya ti ; 
adrisuh for adrakshuh ; pakyeta for drisyate; adhyeshfu for adhyetum ; 
chintayd for chintayitvd ; vademi for vaddmi ; vandima for vandumahe ; 
atikrametum for atikramitum, (In all these cases, I should observe, the 
Sanskrit equivalents are given according to the notes in the printed 
edition of the Lalita Vistara.) Nouns and participles are frequently 
lengthened by the addition of the syllable ka, as rodantako , gachhama- 
nake , bhdshamdnikdh , dadantikdh t roditavyakah , dgatikdh, ddsinikdh 
for .rudan (or rather rodanto ), gachhamdne , bhdshamdndh , dadatyah , 
roditavyah , dgatuh , ddsikdh. This insertion of ka is also to be noticed 
in the following verses of the Yajasancyi sanhita, xxiii. 22, f. ; where 
and asakau , and asakau , stand for ya, and 

Very peculiar is the use of the a privative in ajanchi for janay a, 

“ do not cause.” 

The use of abbreviated, Or otherwise irregular, forms, such as for 
lap8yase y or labdhah , gachchi for agachhat } chali for chalitd , munchi for 
amunchaty avachi for avochaty nivekayi for nivekitdhy chhadayi for chhada- 
yatiy parichari for paryacharah and parichdrim, varichari for vdrdcha- 
ranamy tyaji for tyaktd, tyaktvdy and tyaktavdriy smari for smritam and 
8maranam f varshi for varshitvd, vraji for avrajaty sparsi for sprashfumy 
utthi for uttishjha and utthd.ya f is extremely common, and, as will be 
seen from the equivalents following each word, these forms are very 
variously interpreted by the commentator, and supposed to stand for 
verbs in the present, past, and future tense, and in the imperative mood, 
and for participles active and passive, as well as for nouns. The penul- 
timate syllable of verbs is very often lengthened, as in the Vedic let 
form, as in mochaydtiy dharshaydtiy sahdti, labhdtiy drikasiy vraja&iy for 
mochaydtiy etc., for which the commentator generally substitutes the 
present tense, but sometimes the past, and sometimes the future. This 
form is even found with the augment in adrikd8% } rendered by the com- 
mentator pakyati or adrdhhit. 
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I proceed with the quotations from Babu RajendralaTs Essay. 

“ Of the origin of the Gatha nothing appears to be known for cer- 
tain. M. Bumouf is inclined to attribute it to ignorance ; he says : — 
‘This fact (the difference of language of the different parts of the 
Yaipulya Sutras) indicates in the clearest manner that there was 
another digest (of the Buddhist literature prepared, besides those of 
the three convocations), and it agrees with the development of the 
poetical pieces in which these impurities occur, in showing that those 
pieces do not proceed from the same hand to which the simple Sutras 
owe their origin. There is nothing in the books characterized by this 
difference of language, which throws the smallest light on its origin. 
Are we to look on this as the use of a popular style which may have 
developed itself subsequent to the preaching of S'akya, and which 
would thus be intermediate between the regular Sanskrit and the 
Pali, — a dialect entirely derived from, and manifestly posterior to the 
Sanskrit? or should we rather regard it as the crude composition of 
writers to whom the Sanskrit was no longer familiar, and who en- 
deavoured to write in the learned language, which they ill understood, 
with the freedom which is imparted by the habitual use of a popular 
but imperfectly determined dialect ? It will be for history to decide 
which of these two solutions is correct; to my mind the second ap- 
pears to be the more probable one, but direct evidence being wanting, 
we are reduced to the ind tions furnished by the very few facts as 
yet known. Now, these facts are not all to be found in the Nepalese 
collection; it is indispensably necessary, in order to understand the 
question in all its bearings, to consult for an instant the Singalese 
collection and the traditions of the Buddhists of the South. What 
we thence learn is, that the sacred texts are there written in Pali; 
that is to say, in a dialect derived immediately from the learned idiom 
of the Brahmans, and which differs very little from the dialect which 
is found on the most ancient Buddhist monuments in India. Is it 
in this dialect that the poetical portions of the great Sutras are 
composed? By no means; the style of these portions is an inde- 
scribable melange , in which incorrect Sanskrit bristles with forms of 
which some are entirely Pali, and others popular in the most general 
sense of the term. There is no geographical name to bestow upon 
a language of this kind ; but it is at the same time intelligible how 
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Buch a jargon may have been produced in places where the Sanskrit 
was not studied systematically, and in the midst of populations which 
had never spoken it, or had known only the dialects derived more or 
less remotely from the primitive source. I incline then to the belief 
that this part of the great Sutras must have been written out of India, 
or, to express myself more precisely, in countries situated on the 
western side of the Indus, or in Cashmir, for example; countries 
where the learned language of Brahmanism and Buddhism would be 
cultivated with less success than in Central India. It appears to me 
almost impossible that the jargon of these poems could have been 
produced in an epoch when Buddhism flourished in Hindusthan. 
Then, in fact, the priests had no other choice but between these two 
idioms; either the Sanskrit, i.e. the language which prevails in the 
compositions collected at Nepal, or the Pali, that is, the dialect which 
is found on the ancient Buddhist inscriptions of India, and which 
has been adopted by the Buddhists of Ceylon.’ 145 

“ This opinion,” continues Babu Rajendralal, u we venture to think, 
is founded on a mistaken estimate of Sanskrit style. The poetry 
of the Gatha has much artistic elegance which at once indicates 
that it is not the composition of men who were ignorant of the first 
principles of grammar. Its authors display a great deal of learning, 
and discuss the subtlest questions of logic and metaphysics with much 
tact and ability; and it is difficult to conceive that men who were 
perfectly familiar with the most intricate forms of Sanskrit logic, who 
have expressed the most abstruse metaphysical ideas in precise and 
often in beautiful language, who composed with ease and elegance in 
Ary a , Tofaka , and other difficult measures, were unacquainted with the 
rudiments of the language in which they wrote, and even unable to 

conjugate the verb to be, in all its forms. This difficulty is greatly 

\ 

145 L’Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, p. 105. [I have introduced a very few verbal 
alterations into thi6 translation from Burnouf. Lassen, Ind. Alt., ii. p. 9, concurs in 
these views of Burnouf : — “ The Mahayana SQtras (of the Buddhists) are composed 
in a prose made up of a mixture of irregular Sanskrit, of Pali, and of forms borrowed 
from the vulgar dialects ; and the narrative is repeated in verse. Such a medley of 
'forms could only, as it appears, have arisen in a country where the learned language 
wa^no longer maintained in its purity; and, consequently, the writings in question 
were probably composed in the countries bordering on the Indus, and most likely in 
Kashmir, plays an important part in the later history of Buddhism.” (See 

pp. and p. 1153 of the same volume.) — J.M.] 
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enhanced, when we hear in mind that the prose portion of the 
Vaipulya Sutras is written in perfectly pure Sanskrit, and has no trace 
whatever of the provincialisms and popular forms so abundant in the 
poetry. If these Sutras be the productions of men beyond the Indus 
imperfectly acquainted with the Sanskrit, how happens one portion 
of them to be so perfect in every respect, while the other is so impure? 
What could have been the object of writing the same subject twice 
over in the same work, once in pure prose and then in incorrect 
poetry ? 

“It might be supposed — what Is most likely the case — that the 
prose and the poetry are the productions of two different ages ; but the 
question would then arise, how came they to be associated together ? 
What could have induced the authors of the prose portions to insert in 
their works the incorrect productions of Trans-Indus origin ? Nothing 
but a sense of the truthfulness and authenticity of those narratives 
could have led to their adoption. But how is it likely to be supposed 
that the most authentic account of S'akya, within three hundred years 
after his death, was to be had only in countries hundreds of miles away 
from the place of his birth, and the field of his preachings ? The great 
Sutras are supposed to have been compiled about the time of the third 
convocation (309 b.c.), when it is not at all likely that the sages of 
central India would have gone to Cashmere in search of data, which 
could be best gathered at their own threshold. 

“The more reasonable conjecture appears to be that the Gatha is 
the production of bards, who were contemporaries or immediate suc- 
cessors of S'akya, who recounted to the devout congregations of the 
prophet of Magadha the sayings and doings of their great teacher, in 
popular and easy flowing verses, which in course of time came to be 
regarded as the most authentic source of all information connected with 
the founder of Buddhism. The high estimation in which the ballads 
and improvisations of bards are held in India and particularly in the 
Buddhist writings, favours this supposition; and the circumstance 
that the poetical portions are generally introduced in corroboration of 
the narrative of the prose, with the words : Tatredam uchyate , ‘ Thereof 
this may be said,’ affords a strong presumptive evidence.” 

In a review of Burnouf’s “Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” Professor Weber 
(in the Indische Studien, iii. pp. 139, 140) remarks as follows on the 
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views expressed by Bumouf in the preceding passage in regard to the 
language of the Gathas : — 

“The last reason (viz. that Sanskrit was cultivated with less suc- 
cess in Kashmir than in Central India) is an incorrect one ; since, on 
the contrary, it is precisely in the north-west of India that the proper 
^seat of Indian grammatical learning appears to have existed. As 
regards the fact itself, Bumouf may be right, and the jargon of those 
poetical portions may have actually been at one time the local dialect 
of Kashmir, which would preserve a far more exact resemblance to 
the ancient form of speech, than did the Pali and Prakrit dialects 
which were developed in India proper under the influence of the 
aborigines, who spoke differently. But as Bumouf urges elsewhere, 
that the more recent a Buddhistic work is, the purer and more 
correct is its language, it appears to me more natural to assume 
that these poetical portions are fragments of older traditions ; because, 
if they were more recent than the rest of the text, there is no 
good ground on which to account for their deviating from them in 
point of language ; or if there were a difference, one would expect that 
the poetical parts would be more correct than the prose. This is in 
fact the view taken in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1851, p. 283, where the Lalita Yistara is said to have been ‘compiled 
in Sanskrit about the end of the sixth century from ballads in an 
obsolete patois of that language, composed evidently by bards at a much 
earlier period.’ ” 

In regard to the point on which Babu Bajendralal is at issue with 
the views of M. Bumouf, I will not venture to express any opinion. 
The peculiarities of the Gatha dialect are so anomalous that it is very 
difficult to explain them. In any case, it is clear that, if not a spoken 
language, it was at least a written language in a remote age : and it 
therefore exemplifies to us some portion of the process by which the 
Sanskrit was broken down and corrupted into the derivative dialects 
which sprang out of it. 

I subjoin, the concluding passage of Babu Rajendralal’s dissertation, 
in which he states his opinion in regard to the periods at which the 
successive modifications of Sanskrit were spoken in India. 

“The language of the Gatha is believed, by M. Bumouf, to be 
intermediate between the Pali and the pure Sanskrit. Now, as the 
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Pali was the vernacular language of India from Cuttack to Kapurdagiri 
within three hundred years after the death of S'akya, it would not he 
unreasonable to suppose that the Gatha which preceded it was the 
dialect of the million at the time of S'akya* s advent. If our conjecture 
in this respect be right, it would follow that the Sanskrit passed into 
the Gatha six hundred years before the Christian era; that three 
hundred years subsequently it changed into the Pali; and that thence, 
in two hundred years more, proceeded the Prakrit and its sister dialects 
the S'aurasenI, the Dravidi , 146 and the Panchali, which in their turn 
formed the present vernacular dialects of India.” 


I have thus (as I originally proposed in Section I.) passed in review 
the various phases through which the vernacular speech of Northern 
India has gone since it .began to deviate from the forms of its parent 
Sanskrit. Commencing with the provincial dialects of our own day, 
the Hindi, MahrattI, Bengali, etc., which diverge the most widely 
from the original tongue, I have attempted to ascend, successively, 
from the more recent to the more ancient mediaeval vernaculars, and to 
trace backwards their gradual approach in form and structure to the 
language of the Yedas. In Section I. the modern vernaculars are 
considered. In Sections II. — IY. the dialects entitled Prakrit are 
described ; and it has there been proved that they were either them- 
selves the spoken tongues, or at least closely akin to the spoken tongues, 
of northern India before the modern vernaculars came into existence, 
and shown, by a variety of illustrations, that the former approach much 
more closely to the Sanskrit than the latter. In Section Y. an account 
has been given of the Pali ; and it has been demonstrated at length 
that it, in its turn, is more* ancient in its grammatical forms than the 
Prakrits are, and departs less widely than they do from the Sanskrit. 
In Section YI. I have supplied some description of the language em- 
ployed in the rock inscriptions of Piyadasi ; by which it is put beyond 
a doubt that different dialect's resembling the Pali were in vernacular 

148 [If by the Dravidi is meant the Telugu, or any of its cognate languages, it is 
a mistake to class it with the northern Prakrits.— J.M.] 
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use in northern India in the third century b.c. And finally, in Section 
VII., I have described a form of corrupt Sanskrit occurring in the 
Gathas or narrative poems in which the actions of Buddha were re- 
counted at a period apparently preceding the Christian era. 

It is not necessary that I should be able to point out the exact 
relative antiquity of the Pali, of the language of the inscriptions, and 
of the language of the Gathas. We have seen (p. 59) that the Pali 
has some grammatical forms which are older than those of the inscrip* 
tions ; and vice versd . It is sufficient to say that all these three 
different dialects exhibit a form of Indian speech which is of greater 
antiquity than the Prakrits of the dramatic poems; and that they 
illustrate to us some of the earliest stages of the process by which the 
original spoken language of India, i.e. the early Sanskrit, was disinte- 
grated and corrupted. 


Sect. VIII . — On the original use of Sanskrit as a vernacular tongue; 
on the manner in which the Prakrits arose out of it, and on the period 
of their formation : views of Professors Weber , Aufrecht, Lassen , and 
Benfey . 

From the above review of the spoken dialects of India, commencing 
with the modem vernaculars, and going back to the Prakrits and the 
Pali, we discover, as has been repeatedly stated, that the older these 
dialects are, the more closely do they resemble the Sanskrit, in the 
forms of the words themselves, as well as in the modes of their declen- 
sion and conjugation. Judging by the great differences which we find 
between the modem Indian languages and the oldest forms of the 
vernacular dialects, and by the gradual changes through which the 
latter have at length passed into the former, we can have no difficulty 
in concluding that the very oldest known forms of the Prakrits also 
had, in earlier ages, undergone similar mutations, and had at one time 
been different in some respects from the languages which have been 
handed down to us : and that the further back these dialects went, 
the fewer and smaller were their deviations from the oldest forms of 
Sanskrit, till they at length merged altogether in that parent language, 
and were, in fact, identical with it. And as there is no doubt that 
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these Prakrit dialects, in the oldest forms in which we can trace them, 
were spoken languages, so we are further entitled to conclude that the 
Sanskrit itself was at one time, i.e., at the period before the Prakrits 
broke off from it, a vernacularly spoken language. 

Before, however, proceeding to the particular proof of this, I shall 
first of all present some general speculations of Professors Weber, 
Lassen, Benfey, and Aufrecht, on the anterior elements out of which 
the Prakrits (under which term I include all the old vernacular lan- 
guages derived from Sanskrit) were developed, and the process by 
which their formation was effected. 

The following is Professor Weber’s account of the way in which he 
conceives the Prakrits to have arisen : — 147 

“I take this opportunity of once more declaring myself decidedly 
against a commonly received error. It has been concluded (as by Spiegel 
against Roth) from the existence (in inscriptions) of Prakrit dialects 
in the centuries immediately preceding our era, that the Sanskrit 
language had died out before these dialects were formed; whereas 
we must, on the contrary, regard the development of both the Sanskrit 
and the Prakrit dialects from one common source, viz. the Indo-Arian 

speech, as entirely contemporaneous For a fuller statement of 

this view I refer to my 1 Yajasaneyi Sanhitae Specimen/ ii., 204-6; 
and, in proof of what I have urged there, I adduce here the fact that 
the principal laws of Prakrit speech, viz. assimilation, hiatus, and a 
fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, are prominent in the Yedas, of 
which the following are examples: kuta=krita, R. V., i. 46, 4; 
kata=karta (above, p. 30) : geha=griha (above, p. 40) ; guggulu=s 
gungulu, Katyay., 5, 4, 17 ; vivittyai==vivishtyai, Taitt. Arany., x. 
58 (Drav.); yavatsah = yavatyah, S'atap. Br. ii. 2, 3, 4 (yavachali 
Cod. Mill., according to the second hand, and in Sayana) ; kpikalasa, 
Ypih. Ar. Ma., i. 3, 22=krikadasu, Rik., i. 29, 7; puroda&a= 
purolasa (comp. dasru=lacryma) ; padbhih=padbhih ; kshullaka=: 
kshudraka; bhallaksha=bhadraksha, Chhandogya, 6, 1 (gloss); viki- 
rida=vikiridra (above, p. 31); gabhasti=grabhasti, or garbhasti; 
nighantu=nigranthu ; ghas=gras; bhanj=bhranj (orbranj); bhuj= 
bhruj ; bhand=blandus ; bhas=bras. In the latter cases an r has 
dropped out, after it had aspirated the preceding consonants. . . . • 
147 Indische Studien, ii. p. 87, note. 
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Comparative philology exhibits similar phonetic prakritizings within 
the circle of the Indo-Germanic languages as compared the one with 
the other.” The same writer says in his Vajas. Sanh. Specimen, ii. 
203, ff. : 148 “I incline to the opinion of those who deny that the 
Sanskrit BhashS, properly so called, was ever the common spoken 
language of the whole Arian people, and assign it to the learned alone. 
Just as our modem high-German, arising out of the ancient dialects 
of the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal rules 
and laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollection of 
varieties; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects, while they 
gradually degenerated, often preserved at the same time fuller and 
more ancient formB; so also the Vedic dialects became partly combined 
in one stream, in which their individual existence was lost, and so 
formed the regular Sanskrit Bhasha, and partly flowed on individually 
in their own original (Prakrita) irregular force, and continued to be 
the idioms of different provinces, in the corruption of which they 
participated. The Sanskrit language and the Prakrit dialects had, 
therefore, a common and simultaneous origin : the latter did not 
spring out of the former, but rather, being connected by a natural 
bond with the ancient language, have often a more antique fashion 
than the Sanskrit, which, being shaped and circumscribed by the rules 
of grammarians, has sacrificed the truth of analogy for the sake of 
regularity. The Prakrit tongues are nothing else than ancient Vedic 
dialects in a state of degeneracy ; while the Sanskrit (or Epic) bhasha 
is the sum of the Vedic dialects constructed by the labour and zeal 
of grammarians, and polished by the skill of learned men. In this 
way we obtain an explanation of two facts : 1st, That the very same 
exceptions which are conceded by grammarians to the Vedic language 
( chhandas ) are often found in the Prakrit dialects, being in fact nothing 
but original forms; and 2nd, That in the Vedic writings, forms and 
words occur which are more irregular than any Sanskrit word could 
ever be ; for as yet no fixed rules of euphony, orthography, or forma- 
tion existed, — rules which were eventually deduced in part from those 
very irregularities. All the irregular forms which prevail in the 
Prakrit tongues are to be found throughout the Vedas. In the latter, 
the faculty which creates language is seen exuberant in its early power, 
148 Reprinted in Indische Studien, ii. pp. 110, 111. 
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while in the former (the Prakrits) it is seen in the degeneraceis of full- 
blown licence, luxuriating wantonness, and at last of senile weakness. 
Assimilation, the hiatus, and a fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, 
play an important part in the Vedas, not so much in those portions 
which are peculiar to the Yajur-veda (which, as forming a transition 
from the Vedic to the Epic period, or rather itself initiating the Epic 
period, has also a style of language of a more modem cast, and adapted 
to grammatical rules), as in the older forms and words of the Rigveda, 
many of which were difficult to understand in the age of the Aitareya 
and Shtapatha Brahmanas {paroxavrittayah : comp. Roth, p. li. Nighan- 
tavah). There occur moreover in the Epic poems many words which, 
however corrupted, have been received into the Sanskrit sometimes with 
no change, sometimes with very little, from the Prakrit languages in 
use among the greater part of the people. Of this the word govinda is 
a clear example, which, according to the ingenious conjecture of Gilde- 
meister, is nothing but gobinda derived from gopendra” 

Professor Aufrecht has favoured me with the following remarks on 
the preceding passages : — “ I consider that in his account of the origin 
of the Prakrit dialects, Professor Weber goes much too far in stating 
them to be contemporaneous with the Veda dialect. The examples 
which he gives are, I conceive, partly erroneous, partly collected from 
Igte books, and consequently unsuited to establish his assertion. I 
incline to the opinion that the language of the Rigveda was at one 
time universally spoken, not through the whole of India, but the 
Punjab, that is in the original seats of the Arians. The dialects 
sprang from it, on the one hand, because the greater part of the popu- 
lation were non-Arians, and naturally corrupted a language which was 
forced upon them. On the other part, it is likely that the conquerors 
were forced to marry S'udra women (hence the warning against such 
marriages in Manu), who introduced the vulgar tongue into the family. 
In the last instance, I believe that, by a political revolution, the 
original tribes recovered the government, and that then the language 
of the masses began to prevail. I agree with Professor Weber in 
believing that Sanskrit proper, that is, the language of the Epic poems, 
the law books, nay even that of the Brahmanas, was never actually 
spoken, except in schools or by the learned.” 

This theory of Professor Weber, even if it were correct, would not 
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be inconsistent with the conclusion which I hope ultimately to estab- 
lish, viz., that the language out of which the Prakrits grew had itself 
been subject to mutation prior to their evolution out of it. It would 
only imply that no one such language as Sanskrit existed during the 
Vedic era, but was then represented by a number of what (to dis- 
tinguish them from the Prakrits) I may call Sanskritic dialects, which, 
by the continued action of a modifying process all along at work in 
them, were, on the one hand, gradually formed into the dialects which 
received the name of Prakrit, while, on the other hand, by a reverse 
process of aggregation and construction, another language of a different 
character, and previously non-existent, became developed out of them, 
under the appellation of Sanskrit. 

Weber’s theory, however, taken in its full extent, appears to me to 
be disproved by the fact that, in its forms, the Vedic Sanskrit is 
(excepting some archaisms) nearly identical with the Epic, while it 
is very different from even the oldest type of Prakrit. It is no 
answer to this that some old Vedic forms, such as the instrumental 
in ebhis, reappear in the Prakrits ; for it need not be asserted that, at 
the earliest period when the Prakrits began to be formed, the Sanskrit 
did not still retain many of its Vedic forms. 

I will now adduce two quotations of considerable length from 
Lassen’s Indian Antiquities, vol. ii., pp. 1147-1149, and 1151-115^, 
on the history of the languages of Northern India, in the course of 
which he replies to the preceding observations of Weber. 

“The inscription of the Sinha Prince Rudradaman, which dates 
from the year 85 b.c., is written in Sanskrit prose, of an artificial 
character, with long compound words. From this fact we may infer 
that Sanskrit was no longer spoken by the common people, but only 
by the Brahmans and other persons in the higher classes.” 

“It has been already shown (p. 486) that in A6oka’s time the 
common people spoke dialects derived from the sacred language, and 
that, at that time, there were at least three such dialects ; of which 
one prevailed in Eastern India, the second in Guzerat, and the third 
in Eastern Cabul. The existence of a fourth, of which the seat was 
perhaps in Upper Rajasthan, is attested by the inscription of Megha- 
vahana. It is highly probable that the popular Indian dialects 
existed at a still earlier period than this [the age of A£oka was 
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263-226 b.c., and that of Meghavahana 110 a.d. 146 ] ; for the accounts 
of Buddha’s sayings and doings appear to have existed in a double 
form, i.e. both in the vernacular tongues and in Sanskrit. -I do not 
venture to assume that the vernacular tongues originated much earlier. 
It is indeed true that we find in the Vedic hymns some individual 
traces of those corruptions which in Prakrit have become the rule and 
characteristic feature of the language. But we must assume a long 
period to have intervened between these isolated appearances and their 
full-blown development, as exhibited in particular local dialects. I 
do not, therefore, believe in a contemporaneous development, side by 
side, of the Sanskrit and the Prakrit tongues out of the one common 
source of the Indo-Arian language ; but I assume that it was not till 
long after the immigration of the Indo-Arians that the Prakrits were 

149 Lassen, App. pp. x. xxiii. I add another passage on the subject of the muta- 
tions of the Sanskrit, and the period at which they may be supposed to have 
arisen, from Lassen’s work, p. 592, f., 2nd ed. : “The fact now established, that in 
Asoka’s time Sanskrit was no longer the general vernacular language, is of the 
greatest importance for judging of the older literature. As As'oka promulgated his 
ordinances, which were intended for the entire people, not in Sanskrit, but in three 
vernacular dialects differing more or less from one another, it follows that the old 
mother-tongue had already become limited to a smaller circle of the population. But 
such a corruption of language is not the work of a few years ; the Sanskrit must 
have begun centuries before to be resolved into the popular dialects ; we will not 
here take into account the tradition that the Buddhists from the commencement 
announced their new doctrine in Prakrit. The Epic poems nowhere allude to the 
different classes of auditors being unable to understand each other : nor have I yet 
found any reference to a diversity of speech among the Aryans. The Epic language 
now is manifestly the product of speech still fresh, flexible, and living in the mouth 
of the people ; we can point out the first beginnings of the Epic style and versifica- 
tion in the Upanishads and in the hymns of the Ycda, and can thus establish the 
high antiquity of this style. In the Sanskrit literature subsequent to Arfoka's 
time, even in the oldest inscriptions, we find the artificial language of later ages ; 
and the same is the case in the dramas, which belong to this later period, in which 
wc also meet with vernacular dialects for the lower orders. Although the Epic 
style is still maintained in this later age, it is easily seen, as in the Puranas, that a 
living stream of speech does not flow here ; just as in the case of Apollonius and 
Callimachus, we perceive that they had not learnt the Homeric dialect from their 
nurses; the language is a learned, though often very clever, imitation. These 
considerations convince me that the Epic style was completely formed before the 
time of As'oka, and even much earlier, and that we have it before us in its original 
genuineness. Hence I believe also that on the score of language no valid objection 
can be alleged against the position that after the critical separation of later 
elements, we possess in the Epic poems a rich and genuine store of ancient and 
genuine tradition.” 
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formed in the several provinces of India. I further regard it as im- 
probable that the Prakrits arose *out of one particular dialect of the 
Sanskrit; for no dialects of the Sanskrit have yet been pointed out. 
An account is to be found, it is true, in an ancient record, according 
to which the Sanskrit had been preserved in greater purity in the 
northern countries than elsewhere, and Kashmir and Badari, at the 
source of the Ganges, are specified by the commentator as such regions. 
This, however, is not sufficient to prove that in the different provinces 
of India there were then fundamental differences in the sacred lan- 
guage. 

“No conclusion in regard to the existence of dialectic varieties in 
the Sanskrit can be drawn from the fact that the Prakrit dialects have 
all preserved the form of the instrumental plural in hi (derived from 
bht8)y in words ending in a, while the modern Sanskrit has lost this 
form; for the ancient form * in ebhis is not peculiar to any particular 
Vedic writings. The preservation of this form only proves that the 
Prakrit dialects began to be formed at an early period, when the 
termination in question was in frequent use. The early adoption, 
too, into Sanskrit of words which had become modified according to 
the laws of the Prakrit dialects, testifies, not so much to the early 
creation of popular dialects widely different from each other, as to 
the mere beginnings of such. We have to regard the causes of the 
varieties in the Indian dialects as twofold. The first is that general 
one, which has operated also in other languages, and which is indeed 
the principal, viz., those peculiarities connected with the abodes and 
the character of the tribes into which a people becomes divided. The 
reason why they have so operated, as they actually have, is in indi- 
vidual instances often difficult, nay, impossible, to assign. In this 
way, five principal modern languages, the ProvenQal, French, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, and Italian, have arisen out of the Latin. Of these 
languages, the second, the fourth, and the fifth are rich in dialects. 
The second cause is (as has been already noticed) a special one, — I 
mean the influence exercised on the Prakrit dialects by the languages 
of the aboriginal tribes adopted into the Indian political system, who 
discarded their own form of speech and adopted the Indo-Arian lan- 
guage of the province in which they dwelt. These aboriginal tribes 
contributed, in some instances, to introduce peculiar varieties into the 
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Prakrit dialects. When these aborigines were particularly savage and 
uncultivated, it could scarcely fail to happen that they occasioned very 
great corruptions of sound and form in the Indo-Arian languages.” 

The second passage is as follows : — 

“It is in the period with which we are now occupied (i.e. that 
between Yikramaditya and the later Gupta kings) that the appellations 
Sanskrit for the classical language, and Prakrit for the forms of speech 
springing from it, must have arisen; because it was now that the 
distinction between the classical language (which was no longer em- 
ployed as a spoken tongue except by the Brahmans and highest classes) 
and the popular dialects became decidedly marked. It has been 
maintained that Sanskrit was never the common popular dialect of 
the Arian Indians, but owed its origin only to the learned ; and that 
the Yedic dialects coalesced, on the one hand, in a single language, 
and so created the regular Sanskrit, in which they were lost ; and on 
the other hand, in virtue of their inherent character, became corrupted 
and irregular, and in this corrupt form continued to exist as the 
vernacular dialects of particular provinces. I must dissent from this 
view on the following grounds: First, it has not yet been proved 
(as I have already, p. 1148, observed) that there were any different 
dialects in the Yedic language. To prove that there were, it must 
be shown that in contemporaneous Yedic writings there are found 
variations of such an essential character as to justify us in assuming 
a variety of dialects: varieties observable in writings belonging to 
different ages only show that there was a progressive departure from 
an earlier condition of the language. Secondly, it is necessary that 
we be agreed as to what we mean by language. If thereby we mean 
the style of expression, then it may be asserted of many languages 
which have attained a higher degree of perfection by being employed 
in literature or in public assemblies, that they were not popular lan* 
guages. The Athenians and Romans certainly did not, in their 
ordinary life, express themselves in the same style in which their 
orators spoke ; and we Germans permit ourselves to make use of many 
turns of expression which we deny ourselves in books. So too we 
may suppose that the Indians of the earliest age did not ordinarily 
speak the same language which their poets employed. If, on the 
other hand, by language we mean grammatical forms, I cannot see 
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why the Indians should not in the earliest ages have made use of the 
same as the contemporary poets employed. This certainly was the 
case also in the succeeding periods. To this it must be added that 
Panini, the oldest of the three grammarians who are styled saints, 
uses the word bhdshd (speech) to designate the ordinary language in 
contradistinction to the Yedic, and employs as synonymous with 
bhdshuydm the word loke, i.e. in the world. The language which 
the Sanskrit-speaking Indians then spoke cannot, therefore, have 
been different from this bhdshd , or current form of speech. Its fate 
in contrast to that of its daughters has been a peculiar one. Whilst 
among the Greeks the Attic dialect became the general language of 
prose composition, .... and the other dialects became less and less 
prominent, .... and whilst in Germany the new high-German, from 
its use in literature and education, has more and more superseded the 
popular dialects, the sacred speech of the Brahmans, on the contrary, 
continued to lose ground, not so much in local extension, as in its 
employment by the different classes of the population in the same 
countries. It may be assumed that in the time of A£oka the greater 
part of the people in the countries inhabited by Arian Indians spoke 
the local dialects, and that only the Brahmans and the principal 
persons spoke Sanskrit. On this circumstance the distribution of the 
dialects in the dramas rests. As the kings who were inclined to the 
Buddhist religion permitted only the popular dialects to be used in 
their inscriptions and coins, it becomes probable that they did the 
same thing in their decrees, and for other purposes.” 

The following remarks relating to the early extension and vernacular 
employment of Sanskrit, to its subsequent disuse as a spoken language, 
and to its ultimate resuscitation in a somewhat modified form, as a 
refined and sacred dialect, are translated, with occasional abridgment, 
from Prof. Benfey’s article on India (above referred to), p. 246, ff. : — 
“The language which we now call Sanskrit was once, as both the 
ancient and modern dialects which have issued from it distinctly show, 
the prevalent popular speech in the greatest part of India. Alongside 
of it there existed in the remotest times several dialects of one or 
more languages, not related to it, of the aborigines of India; which 
languages had at first a wider, and in later timeB a continually de- 
creasing, extension. The period when Sanskrit began to spread itself 
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over India cannot be decided any more than the era of the immigra- 
tion of the people who spoke it. We can only determine the follow- 
ing points: First, in regard to extension; (1) the Sanskrit once 
prevailed over a considerable tract west of the Indus, as is shown 
both by many geographical names in those regions, by the accounts of 
Chinese travellers, and by the languages which are now found existing 
there; (2) to the north, the Sanskrit or its dialects prevailed as far 
as the Himalaya and the Indian Caucasus; (3) to the east, in the 
time of Asoka, as far as the region of the Brahmaputra, though this 
region was not entirely Sanskritized ; (4) to the south, Sanskrit 
exercised nearly its full sway as far as the southern frontiers of 
Maharashtra: this is proved by the fact that one of the dialects 
which are most decidedly of Sanskrit origin, namely, the Prakrit 
pre-eminently so named, is also called the language of Maharashtra, 
and is manifestly the parent of the modern Mahratti; (5) Sanskrit 
penetrated still further to the south, where it formed the language of 
educated people: but this occurred at a time when the Sanskrit- 
speaking race had not sufficient power entirely to expel the indigenous 
language, as they were able to do in Northern India with a very few 
isolated exceptions. 

* 1 Second, as to the time when Sanskrit was the language of the 
people we can determine as follows: We find in Anoka’s time two 
vernacular dialects, one in Guzerat, and the other in Magadha, which, 
as their entire structure shows, could not have existed alongside of, 
i.e. contemporaneously with, the Sanskrit, but must have become 
further developed in those provinces after the Sanskrit had previously 
prevailed there : consequently the Sanskrit must have died out before 
Asoka, who lived in the third century b.c., and therefore about three 
centuries after the period to which the rise of Buddhism may with 
great probability be assigned. Now it is related to us of the first 
Buddhists, that they composed their books not in Sanskrit, but in the 
vernacular dialects. The sacred language of Buddhism is the Pali, 
which, though varying in many particulars from the language of 
Magadha, and approximating to the principal Prakrit (the Maha- 
rashtrl), stands yet in a similar relation to the Sanskrit as the latter, 
and the two dialects of Asoka’s inscriptions. It becomes, therefore, 
highly probable that at the period when Buddhism arose, i.e. about 
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the sixth century b.c., Sanskrit was no longer the speech of the 
people. The entire character of Sanskrit shows that, at the time of 
its acme, it was fixed by means of something resembling a literature, 
and it is only on this supposition that we can comprehend how it 
appears in regions so far apart as the north and north-west of India 
and the Mahratta country, as a perfectly uniform basis of the dialects 
which sprang out it. But a speech which becomes fixed in such a 
manner does not soon die out. If we assume about three centuries 
for the time of its gradual extinction, the period when Sanskrit was 
the ordinary language of the people is thrown back to about the ninth 
century before Christ. During this and the immediately preceding 
period there existed, as we have already conjectured, a political union 
which embraced the entire Indian empire ; and as we now know that 
Sanskrit must have been the actual speech of the peoplo in the 
Mahratta country also at this period, we may conceive this political 
union to have extended from the Himalaya to the south of the 
Mahratta country. After this political unity had become severed 
(till the period of its restoration under Chandragupta), the various 
elements of Indian life became separately developed in the different 
provinces; and this was the case with the Sanskrit, too, which up 
to that time had been common to all. Out of this variety of local 
developments which the Sanskrit underwent, its different derivative 
languages arose, the earliest forms of -which bore about the same 
relation to Sanskrit as the Romanic dialects to Latin. 

“ But while the Sanskrit was being thus developed and modified by 
popular use into new vernacular dialects, the literature which had 
been created in Sanskrit while it was yet a living tongue was still 
preserved in the schools 150 of the Brahmans, and along with it the 
Sanskrit itself as the sacred language of culture and science. When 
aroused to new energy by the attack made upon their system by the 
Buddhists, the Brahmans came forward with certain writings composed 
in this sacred language, and declared to be of primeval antiquity : one 
of the earliest of these was the Institutes of Manu ; and then followed 

iso “Though we have no distinct external evidence that there were any such 
Schools at this early period, we may yet appeal to the whole intellectual development 
of Indian life, in the form which it must have taken even before the rise of Buddhism 
as evidence of their existence.'* 
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the R&mayana. But external grounds, as well as the mention which 
they make of the Yavanas (Greeks), prove these works to have been 
composed at a much later period than that to which they are alleged 
to belong. In like manner the treatment of the language in these 
books, and still more in the Sanskrit literature which follows, and is 
connected with them, demonstrates that they cannot possibly have 
proceeded from a popular dialect, but, on the contrary, are the pro- 
ducts of a learned, or rather a sacred language, which, having died 
out among the mass of the people, had been preserved in the circle 
of the educated priesthood as the medium of intercourse with the 
gods, and of communicating the sacred sciences, and was cultivated 
with the liveliest zeal and devotion. Out of this circle again Sanskrit 
passed over to those persons who stood in connexion with the priests 
as members of the same administrative caste. When the Brahmans 
recovered their predominance, Sanskrit became for a time the lan- 
guage of the educated classes, of the court, and the administration 151 
generally : and even the Buddhists could not abstain from employing 
so valuable an instrument of cultivation. We have only to recollect 
the manner in which the Latin, though long a dead language, re- 
mained in use throughout the middle ages, and even in our own time, 
in order to perceive clearly how the Sanskrit also, though it had died 
out as a vernacular tongue between the ninth .and sixth centuries b.c., 
should yet have held its ground in the highest circles, and continued 
in use there to such an extent that it can even now be employed as 
an instrument for the expression of thought on the highest subjects. 
The Sanskrit had, however, here an important advantage over the 
Latin in this respect, that wherever Brahmanism prevailed it was 
regarded as a sacred language, as all the most sacred books of that 
religion were composed in it. In consequence of this opinion, it was 
considered a religious merit to. be even acquainted with it; and a 
Sanskrit grammar, or other work which contributed to a knowledge 
of this language, was and is looked upon as a sacred book. In the 
same way a knowledge of Hebrew was long preserved among the 

151 [Wo have another instance of a language not vernacular in India being used 
as the language of administration, in the Persian, which, though unintelligible to the 
mass of the people, was used by the Mahoraedans, and after them, for many years 
(until about thirty years ago), by the English, as the language of the law courts and 
the revenue offices. — J.M.] 
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Jews; and even so late as, perhaps, sixty years ago, no one among 
them could lay claim to the character of a learned man unless he had 
learnt the i sacred language .’ 99 . . . . 

(( At the period when the dramatic literature assumed its fixed form, 
(a period which cannot yet be determined, but which may be con- 
jecturally placed in the sixth or seventh century a.d.), the knowledge 
of Sanskrit must have extended, on the one hand, to all who laid claim 
to the character of educated men, for otherwise the dramatic poets 
could not have composed in Sanskrit the leading parts in plays de- 
signed for representation before the entire public; and on the other 
hand it must have been constantly used as the language of public 
documents, of religion, and of learned men, for otherwise it could 
scarcely have been put into the mouth of gods, kings, and priests. 
Whether Sanskrit was at that time the proper court-language, I 
cannot determine ; but I scarcely think it was, as the officers of the 
state, if not Brahmans, do not use it.” 

Professor Benfey then proceeds to specify the differences between 
the ancient form of the Sanskrit when it was still a vernacular lan- 
guage, and the later form which it took after its regeneration as a 
sacred and learned form of speech, so far as he considered himself in 
a position to do so at a period (1840) when he had before him but a 
small portion of the Vedas, which furnish us with almost the only 
means we can have of judging what the earlier language was. 152 He 
remarks: “The late Sanskrit is. distinguished from the Vedic by the 
use of extravagantly long compounds. Even if the specimens of the 
Yedas and the Upanishads which are known to me had not shown 
that in this respect there is an essential difference in the use of the 
Sanskrit at the two periods to which I refer, it might have been 
concluded with certainty, from the character and length of these 
compounds, that such monstrosities could not have been created at a 

1#a Had these observations been written now, Professor Benfey would probably 
have seen no cause to modify bis main conclusions, though be would have been in a 
position to express himself with greater confidence and precision. [Note in first 
edition, I860.] In his review of the first edition of this work in the Gott. Gel. 
Anzeigen, already referred to, p. 135, Prof. Benfey writes as follows : “I would, now 
that the differences between the Vedic language and the Sanskrit, which was formed 
by a process of regeneration, are more exactly known, say Vedic or oldf-Sanskrit 
instead of Sanskrit].” See Weber’s remark above, p. 68. 
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time when the language was in vernacular use. Such compounds 
might occasionally have been used with effect ; but a living language 
would have energetically rejected such an abuse of these forms as we 
find in the late Sanskrit writings, which renders all easy comprehension 
impossible. On the other hand, the effort to employ such compounds 
was quite suitable to a learned language, and to a learned poetry, 
which was far removed from the real life of the people. In like 
manner the laws of Sandhi, as practised in its widest extent in later 
Sanskrit, must have been equally foreign to the ancient vernacular 
Sanskrit. In late Sanskrit all the words of a sentence are combined 
in one immense whole by the assimilation, or other connexion, of their 
final and initial letters. This rule does not, in general, prevail in the 
Yedas; and although it is well known that in actual discourse the 
final and initial letters of words exercise a certain modifying influence 
upon each other, every one who has considered the limited extent to 
which a vernacular dialect, and even a literary work composed in such 
a dialect, can obey this law, and who, at the same time, knows to 
what extremes the modern Sanskrit pushes the application of this rule, 
will be convinced that the excessive employment of Sandhi cannot have 
sprung out of any popular use, but must have resulted from carrying 
out to an absurd extent a grammatical canon which is correct in itself. 

“Further, when the later Sanskrit is accurately examined, it is 
found to be affected in a most important degree by the influence of the 
popular dialects derived from the more ancient Sanskrit. The Indians, 
with their genius for grammar, or philology generally, were in general 
well aware of the modifications which the ancient language had re- 
ceived from the dialects which had been developed out of it : they had 
investigated the phonetic laws by which these dialects had been derived 
from their parent, and could, as it were, transport the former back to 
the latter. This facility threw them off their guard; and it conse- 
quently becomes possible for us to demonstrate that the Sanskrit of 
the whole Indian literature subsequent to Manu’s Institutes, cannot 
be in all respects the ancient language of the people, with a degree of 
distinctness which none of the Sanskrit authors, convinced as they 
were that they were writing correct ancient Sanskrit, could have 
imagined. I must confine myself here to exhibiting the principal 
elements of this proof. It is divisible into two parts; as we must 
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(1) maintain that the new Sanskrit has lost 163 much which the older 
Sanskrit had, and which it could only lose from the circumstance that 
it had died out in the intermediate period, and had now to be revived 
in a form which might be as intelligible as possible. To this head 
belong a number of roots and inflected forms which the grammarians 
recognize and adduce partly as current, and partly as obsolete, but of 
which the later Sanskrit makes next to no use. The reason of this 
is that these roots, as well as these inflected forms, were either entirely 
lost in the vernacular dialects which existed at the time when the new 
Sanskrit was created, or had become so disfigured that their Sanskrit 
form could not have been easily discovered or understood. (2) The 
new Sanskrit contains in it much that the old Sanskrit could not have 
bad. To this head belong a number of forms of roots which had 
become modified according to the laws of some one vernacular dialect, 
and which have been employed in the new Sanskrit in this modified 
Bkapc, which the grammarians either hesitated to refer to its proper 
Sanskrit form, or did not comprehend. Every single example of this 
which might bo adduced would, however, require detailed development 
and proof, which would demand too much space to be here attempted. 

“I will, therefore, content myself with repeating the main results 
of the investigations which have been here merely indicated, and in 
great part yet remain to be carried out. These results are: That 
from the period when the Sanskrit-speaking race immigrated into 
India down to perhaps the ninth century b.c., Sanskrit became diffused 
as the prevailing vernacular dialect over the whole of Hindustan, as 
far as the southern borders of the Mahratta country. It penetrated 
no further south as a vernacular tongue, but only as the language of 
education, and apparently at a later period. From the ninth century 
b.c. the Sanskrit began to die out: derivative dialects became de- 

153 “The Sanskrit has lost a great many verbal roots, and has frequently 
modified the original meaning of those still in existence.’’ — Aufrecht, Unadisutras, 
pref. p. viii. “ In the course of time some branches of literature disappeared, a 
number of words became antiquated, and the tradition as to their meaning was either 
entirely lost or corrupted. When commentators arose to explain the Unadisutras,’* 
—supposed by Professor Aufrecht (p. ix.) to be considerably older than Panini,— 
“they found the greater part of the words contained in them still employed in the 
literature of their age, or recorded in older dictionaries. But an unknown residuum 
remained, and to these, whenever tradition failed them, they were hold enough to 
assign quite arbitrary significations.” — Ibid. pp. vi. xii. 
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veloped from it ; and in the sixth century n.c. it had become extinct 
as a vernacular language. On the other hand, it maintained its ground 
in the schools of the Brahmans. About the third century b.c., in 
consequence of the regeneration of Brahmanism in Kanouj, it was 
brought back into public life as a sacred language, and gained a 
gradually increasing importance as the organ of all the higher in* 
tellectual development. About the fifth century a.d., it had become 
diffused in this character over the whole of India. So long as the 
empire of the Hindus lasted, it continued to increase in estimation; and 
even long after the Mahomed ans had settled in India, it was almost the 
sole instrument for the expression of the highest intellectual efforts.” 

I conclude this section by quoting from an article by Mr. Beames 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1870, vol. v., new 
series, pp. 149, f., the following remarks on the relation of the 
Prakrits to the “ Old-Aryan ” language : — 

“In assuming that the languages of the first period” (the Prakrits 
and Pali) “are later than Sanskrit, I do not lose sight of the fact 
that historically they were contemporaneous with it. But I call them 
‘neo-Aryan,’ because the majority of their forms exhibit a decadence 
from some more perfect condition. It is true that, not only in classical, 
but even in Yedic, Sanskrit forms are found which exhibit a perfect 
Prakrit type; but this does not prevent the general run of Prakrit 
from showing unmistakable signs of having degenerated from a purer 
and stronger ancient language, which we cannot call Sanskrit, because 
it is older still than even the language of the Yedas, and which there- 
fore may, when necessary, bo called ‘ Old Aryan.’ 

“It is a highly probable theory that the * Old Aryan,’ like all other 
languages, began to be modified in the mouths of the people as early 
as the Yedic period, and that the Brahmans, at a subsequent date, 
in order to prevent the further degeneration of their language, polished, 
elaborated, and stiffened it into the classical Sanskrit. We cannot, 
however, suppose that they brought any new material into the lan- 
guage, but simply that they red.uced to rule what was till then vague 
and irregular, that they extended to the whole of the language eu- 
phonic laws which had been till then only of partial application, and 
bo forth ; all the while, however, only working upon already existing 
materials. It will, therefore, not militate against the established eon- 
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temporaneous existence of learned Sanskrit and popular Prakrit, to 
consider the former as in general the representative of the original Old 
Aryan, and, consequently, as so far older than the Prakrit; because, 
ex hypothesi, in Sanskrit most of what existed in Old Aryan has not 
only been preserved, but worked up and expanded, while in the 
Prakrit, on the contrary, not only has much been absolutely lost, but 
that which remains has been corrupted and debased. Besides, as 
nothing whatever of the Old Aryan has been preserved, or is likely to 
be discovered (although much may be, and has been, guessed at from 
analogy), we are driven, whether we like it or no, to look to Sanskrit 
for the oldest extant forms ; and we do, undoubtedly, find them there, 
as contrasted with Prakrit and Pali.” 164 


Sect. IX . — Reasons for supposing that the Sanskrit was originally a 
spoken language . 

It appears from the passages cited from the works of Professors 
Lassen and Benfey, that these distinguished scholars assume that the 
Sanskrit (by which, no doubt, must be understood a language in some 
respects different from the later Sanskrit, and more akin to the Vedic 
dialect) was once a spoken tongue, regarding this as a fact which 
admits of no question: while Professor Weber is of opinon that the 
only Indo-Arian speech which existed at the early period to which 
I refer had not yet been developed into Sanskrit, but was still a 
vernacular tongue . 1 ® 6 Ab, however, what seems so clear to the Euro- 
pean scholar, — viz., that Sanskrit in its earlier form was a spoken lan- 
guage, — may not be so plain to the Indian reader, it becomes necessary 
for me to adduce the most distinct evidence of the fact which I am 
able to discover. 

164 With reference to a question already discussed, see pp. 31, ff., I add the follow- 
ing sentences from Mr. Beames’s article, p. 150 : — “ With regard to the languages 
of the second period, it must be explained that I do not intend to touch on the 
obscure question of how far non-Aryan elements enter into their composition. 
Much ‘there is which is still doubtful, but this is admitted on all hands, that a very 
large proportion of their constituent parts is of Aryan origin.” 

166 Indische Literaturgeschichte, p. 1. His words, as translated, are these: — 
"In its earliest period the Indo-aryan speech had not yet become Sanskrit, i.e. the 
language of cultivated men, but remained still a vernacular tongue, whilst in its second 
period, the people spoke not Sanskrit but Prakritic dialects, which had been developed 
out of the ancient Indo-aryan vernacular contemporaneously with the Sanskrit,” 
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First: — Even though we assume, as we must do, that there were, 
from the earliest times, other forms of spoken language current in 
India besides the Sanskrit ; yet these would ‘be the dialects of the 
Dasyus, or non- Arian tribes; while the upper classes of the popula- 
tion of the Arian race, the same order of persons who in after times 
spoke Prakrit, must have been in the habit of speaking Sanskrit (by 
which must be understood the then current form or forms of the Old 
Arian speech) a few ages previously; for, in fact, no other Arian 
language then existed in India whioh they could have used. If 
languages with such a complicated structure as the Pali and the 
Prakrits were employed in common conversation, there is no difficulty 
in supposing that Sanskrit too, which was not much more complex, 
should have been spoken by ordinary persons. We must not, of course 
(as Professor Benfey has well remarked above, p. 140, f.), imagine that 
all the refined rules for the permutation of letters which were used 
in later Sanskrit composition were then employed in daily discourse, 
though some few of them might have been ; for the use of these rules 
is by no means essential to the intelligible or grammatical employment 
of the language ; and at the time to which I refer, they had not been 
developed or systematized. Many, too, of the more complicated in- 
flections of Sanskrit verbs would be then little used in conversation ; 
as, in fact, they are now comparatively little used in most literary 
compositions. 156 

156 The remark in this last sentence probably rests on a misapprehension of tho 
character of tb 3 language vernacularly employed by men in the earlier stages of 
society. But I leave it as it stood, in order to make the following remarks qn it by 
Professor Bemey, in the review above referred to, more easily intelligible. He writes, 
p. 135 : “ Here, nevertheless, I should like to see much otherwise understood. Thus 
it is said in p. 154 — i Many, too, of the more complicated inflections of Sanskrit verbs 
would be then [at the time when the Sanskrit existed as a spoken language] little 
used in conversation ; f which, as appears to me, leads to an erroneous understanding. 
It is precisely the deficiency of so many forms in the regenerated Sanskrit, as, for 
example, the want of a conjunctive generally, of the moods for the different tenses, 
the unfrequent employment of the aorists as compared with the Vedic Sanskrit, the 
disuse of so many double forms, as e.g. the substitution of the single form of aia for 
ais and ebhis , as the ending of instrumental cases of nouns in a, the limitation of tho 
strong case-forms, which in the Vedas are used very irregularly, the regulation of 
the reduplication and many other differences of this description between the Vedic, 
or ancient, and the regenerated Sanskrit, — it is just these points which determine us 
to explain the latter (the modern Sanskrit) principally through the predominance of 
the vernacular dialects : those persons who wrote the regenerated Sanskrit were too 
much accustomed to these vernaculars to do more in general than to turn the speech 
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It is true that we cannot point out the exact forms of all the 
Sanskrit words in use at the latest period at which it was so employed 
as a spoken tongue ; especially as the language of conversation always 
differs to some extent from the language of formal composition or of 
books, and the vernacular Sanskrit was no doubt undergoing a per- 
petual alteration till it merged into Prakrit. 

Second : — The case which I have supposed here of Sanskrit having 
been once a spoken language, and having at length ceased to be em- 
ployed in ordinary discourse, while the provincial dialects which 
sprang out of it, and gradually diverged more and more from it and 
from each other, have taken its place as the popular vehicles of con- 
versation, — is by no means a singular occurrence, unprecedented in the 
history of language ; on the contrary, the manner in which the Italian, 
French, and Spanish languages (to which Burnouf and Lassen refer in 
a passage cited above, p. 69) have been formed out of Latin, presents 
a very close parallel to the mode in which the various mediaeval Indian 
Prakrit bhashas (which in their turn have given birth to the modern 
Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, etc.) grew out of Sanskrit. During the 
existence of the Roman empire, Latin, as is quite well known, was 
the spoken language of Italy, and other western portions of Europe. 
It is now in nearly all those countries a dead language, and is only 
known to the learned who study the works of the Latin philosophers, 
historians, and poets; just as it is only the Pandits of India and other 
scholars who can understand the Sanskrit Sastras. But while Latin 
has itself ceased to be a spoken language for eight hundred or a 
thousand years, various vernacular dialects have (as I have said) 
sprung out of it, such as Italian and the other modern tongues already 
specified; the Latin words which compose the greater part of their 
vocabulary being variously modified, and the ancient Latin inflections 
being either corrupted, or dropped, and replaced by particles and 
auxiliary verbs. Of these derivative dialects, the Italian, which is 

with which they were familiar into Sanskrit according to the reflex rules (Reflex- 
gesetze) which were known to them. It was only a constantly deeper study of the 
old remains of the genuine vernacular Sanskrit and tho compositions which were more 
closely connected with it that brought back many of its at first neglected peculiari- 
ties into tho regenerated Sanskrit, a point which can bo proved by the express 
testimony of Panini himself in reference to the participles of the reduplicated perfect. 
(Compare Pan. iii. 2. 108; and my complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 413, note 18, 
and shorter Grammar, § 361, 369.)" 
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spoken in Italy, has retained the closest resemblance to its mother- 
language. Many of the changes which Latin words have undergone 
in Italian, resemble very closely the modifications which Sanskrit 
words have undergone in Pali and Prakrit, as has been already re- 
marked in the passage quoted, in p. 69, from Burnouf and Lassen’s 
Essay on the Pali. 

To exhibit the wonderful similarity (amounting in some cases to 
identity) of the processes by which these two ancient languages, the 
Sanskrit and the Latin, are modified in their modern derivatives, I 
shall place in juxtaposition a few of the most remarkable instances of 
it which occur to me . 167 

I. — PnoxETic Changes. 

(1). Words in which the c or k is dropped from a compound letter ct t net , or kt, 
while the t is doubled. 

Latin forms, as modified in Italian. Sanskrit forms, modified in Pali and Prakrit. 

Latin. Italian. Sanskrit. Pali and Prakrit, 

perfectus becomes perfetto muktas becomes mutto 


dictus 

» 

detto. 

yuktas 

»» 

jutto. 

junctus 158 


giunto. 138 

bhaktas 

»* 

bhatto. 

fructus 

» 

frutto. 

sikthaka 

»» 

sitthao. 

pactum 

u 

patto. \ 

parityaktaB 

ii 

parichchatto. 

tractus 

II 

tratto. 

bhuktas 

ii 

bhutto. 

factus 

tl 

fatto. 

saktas 


satto. 

actus 

Ii 

atto. 




octo 

II 

otte. 




doctus 

II 

dotto. 





(2). Words in which the p of pt is dropped, and the t doubled. 


ruptus 

becomes 

rotto. 

uptas becomes 

utto. 

aptus 


atto. 

suptas 

ii 

sutto. 

mceptus 

99 

incetto. 

guptas 

99 

gutto. 

septera 

99 

sette. 

luptas 

II 

lutto. 

captivus 

»• 

cattivo. 

tfiptis 

II 

titti. 

assumptus 

l» 

assunto. 

taptas 

II 

tatto. 

subtus 

ft 

sotto. 

saptamas 

II 

sattamo 

(With many others). 

napta 

>1 

natta. 




pruptas 

II 

patto. 




paryaptas 

It 

pajjatto. 




k^hiptas 

II 

khitto. 




liptas 

II 

litto. 




dlptas 

II 

ditto. 

187 Since the 

first edition of this volume 

was published, 

this subject has 


handled in a pamphlet of 68 pages published in 1869, entitled Vergleichung des 
Prakrit mifc den Romanischen Sprachen, von Friederich Haag. In a review of this 
book in the Lit. Centralblatt for May 14, 1870, p. 594, f. reference is made to ita 
being accompanied by Tables, which, however, 1 do not find in xny copy. ' 

■ The Latin c is sounded k in Sanskrit. 

150 ffiu t in Italian, is sounded asju in Sanskrit. 
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(3) . Words in which the / of a compound letter, pi or hl % is dropped. 1 ® 0 

Latin forms, as modified in Italian. Sanskrit forms, modified in Pali and Prakrit. 

Latin. Italian. Sanskrit. Pali and Prakrit. 

planctus becomes pianto. viklavas becomes vikkavo. 

planus >, piano. 

(4) . Words in which the b of the compound letter bj is dropped. x 

subjectus becomes soggetto. kubjas becomes khujjo. 1 ® 1 

objectus „ oggetto. 163 abjas „ ajjo. 

(5) . Words in which the letters rejected, or changed, are not the same in the Italian and 

Prakrit, but in which both languages show the same tendency to simplification. 


absorptus 

becomes 

assorto. 

utpalam becomes uppalam. 

absurd us 


assurdo. 

skandhas 

tt 

khandho. 

externus 

a 

csterno. 

dharmas 

tt 

dhammo. 

mixtus 

>» 

misto. 

dushkaras 

it 

dukkaro. 

sextus 

ft 

sesto. 

kshama 

tt 

kliama. 

textus 

tt 

testo. 

nmgdhas 

a 

muddho. 

saxum 

tt 

sasso. 

mudgas 

» 

muggo. 

somnus 

tt 

Bonno. 

labdhas 

it 

laddho. 

damnum 

tt 

danno. 

s'abdas 

ft 

saddo. 

autumnus 

tt 

autunno. 

nimnas 

n 

nimmo. 163 

domina 

tt 

donna. 

amnayas 

tt 

ammayo. 




pradyumnaa 

1 tt 

pajjummo. 




janman 

it 

jainmo. 




rajfia 

it 

ranita. 


A large portion of the simplifications in Pali and Prakrit arise from 
the rejection of r before or after another consonant, a9 in the words 
kanna for karna, savva for sarvva , mitta for mitra, putta for putra , etc. 
This elision of r is not usual in Italian. 

II. — I give an instance or two to show the manner in which the 
Latin case-terminations have been dropped in Italian. In Latin the 
word annus, a year, is thus declined. 


Singular. . Plural. 

Nom. - - - - annus. Norn. - - - - anni. 

Gen. - - - - anni. Gen. - - - - annorum. 

Dat. and Abl. - - anno. Dat. and Abl. - - annis. 

Accus. - - - - annum. Accus. - - - - annos. 


In Italian, on the contrary, there is only one form in the singular, 

180 In Prakrit, however, a compound letter, of which l is the final portion, is 
generally dissolved into two syllables, as gluna becomes gilana. 

161 Var. II. 34. 162 Pronounced as if written in English, sojjetto , ojjetto. 

183 I can only infer, from the rule in Vararuchi, III. 2, that the « is thrown out 
and the m doubled in this and the two following words, as I have not met them 
anywhere. 
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anno ; and one in the plural, ami ; the case-terminations being sup- 
plied by prepositions with or without the article, as follows : 


Singular. 

Plural. 


Nom. and Accus. 

- 1’ anno. 

Nom. and Accus. 

- gli anni. 

Gen. - - - 

- dell' anno. 

Gen. - - - 

- degli anni. 

Dat. - - - - 

- all’ anno. 

Dat. - - - 

- agli anni. 

Abl. .... 

- dalT anno. 

Abl. - - - 

- dagli anni. 

III. — In Italian verbs, the Latin forms of the active voice are pre- 
served in a modified shape, as the following example will show : — 

Present Tense. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Latin. 

Italian. 

Latin. 

Italian. 

1. vendo. 

vendo. 

1. vendebam. 

vendeva. 

2. vendis. 

vendi. 

2. vendebas. 

vendevi. 

3. vendit. 

vende. 

3. vendebafc. 

vendeva. 

4. vendimus. 

vendiamo. 

4. vendebamus. 

vendevamo. 

5. venditis. 

vendete. 

. 6. vendebatia. 

vendevate. 

6. vendunt. 

vendono. 

6. vendebant. 

vendevano 

Perfect Tense. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. vendidi. 

vendei. 

1. vendidissem. 

vendessi. 

2. vendidisti. 

vendesti. 

2. vendidisses. 

vendessi. 

3. vendidit. 

vendd. 

3. vendidisset. 

vendesse. 

4. vendidimus. 

vendemmo. 

4. vendidissemus. 

vendessimo. 

5. vendiditis. 

vendeste. 

5. vendidissetis. 

vendeste. 

6. vendiderunt. 

venderono. 

6. vendidissent. 

vendessero. 


But (IY.) in the passive voice the Italian language has entirely lost 
the Latin forms of conjugation. Thus instead of the Latin forms 
ego laudor , “ I am praised ego laudabar , “I was praised;” ego 
laudarer, “ I should be praised,” etc., the Italians employ in all tenses 
(as the Latin had already done in a few), the substantive verb with 
the past participle, and say Io sono lodato , Io era lodato , Io sarei lodato , 
“I am,” “I was,” “I should be, praised.” 

These few instances will suffice to show the Indian reader how the 
Latin words and inflections are modified in Italian. 

It is thus manifest from the history of Italy in ancient and modem 
times that the people of that country once spoke Latin, and now speak 
Italian, a vernacular dialect derived from Latin, and differing from it 
in many respects, as the Indian Prakrits do from Sanskrit, while Latin 
equally with Sanskrit is in most of the countries where it was formerly 
current a dead language, known only from ancient books, or from its 
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use in the public worship of the Roman Catholic Church, or from its 
occasional employment by modern scholars in their writings, or in 
scholastic discussions, in Italy and other countries; But if it be true 
that a language like Latin, with its numerous and varied inflections, 
was once the common speech of the whole Roman people, there can 
be no difficulty in supposing that while the modem Hindus (excepting 
a few Pandits) can only speak Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, etc., and 
while their ancestors spoke different Prakrit dialects, which are the 
immediate parents of the modem vernaculars, the Hindus of a still 
earlier period should have spoken Sanskrit, i.e. the old Arian lan- 
guage, itself, from which there is no doubt that the older forms of 
Prakrit were immediately derived. If even in our own day Papdits 
can talk Sanskrit, why should not the vernacular use of it, in a simple 
and natural style, have, in former ages, been common, not only among 
Brahmans, but also among other persons in all the different classes of 
Bociety ? The complex structure of a language, i.e. the multitude of 
its forms of inflection and conjugation, which, to those who are ac- 
customed to a simpler form of speech, may appear to afford grounds 
for doubting that a language of the former description could ever have 
been vernacularly spoken, is, in fact, rather an argument in favour of 
that supposition; for such complexity of structure appears to be a 
characteristic of language as it exists in the earlier stages of society, 
whilst the dialects formed out of these earlier tongues, on their decay, 
are observed to become simpler in their forms. This is exemplified in 
the case of the Latin and its derivatives. 

Third : — The fact that the dramatic authors put Sanskrit into the 
mouth of Brahmans and other persons of the higher ranks, affords an 
argument of considerable force that Sanskrit was once spoken by the 
whole community, and by the upper classes down to a much later period 
(see above, p. 140) : and even the common employment of the same lan- 
guage by learned Indians in their schools and disputations down to the 
present day, may go some way to prove its more general currency as a 
vernacular at an earlier date. For if Brahmans did not at one time 
employ it in their ordinary discourse, how did they ever get into the 
habit of speaking it with so much ease and fluency ? But if Sanskrit 
was at one time ordinarily spoken by Brahmans, the use of it would 
easily be propagated from one generation of learned men to another. 
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Fourth: — Mann mentions a difference of speech in ancient India 
among the Dasyus, or non-Arian tribes, some classes of them speaking 
the language of the Aryas, and others the language of the Mlechhas. 164 
The language of the Aryas to which he alludes must have been derived 
from Sanskrit, or old-Sanskrit itself: whether it was the one or the 
other must depend on the age in which we suppose this particular text 
of Manu’s Institutes to have been composed. This passage, at any 
rate, leaves the impression that there was a broad distinction between 
the Arian language and the indigenous dialects with which it was 
contrasted; and that the varieties, if any, recognized as existing in 
the former, were regarded as comparatively insignificant. 

Fifth : — In some of the oldest Indian grammarians, such as Yaska 
and Panini, we find the obsolete language of the Yedas distinguished 
from the ordinary Sanskrit of the day. The former is alluded to or de- 
signated by the terms anvadhyayam (in the Yeda), chhandas (metre), or 
drsha (the speech of the rishis), etc. ; while the contemporary Sanskrit 
is referred to as bhdshd (the spoken language). Thus Yaska, the 
ancient author of the Nlrukta, in the introductory part of his work, I. 4, 
speaking of particles ( niputdh), says : teshdm ete chatvdrah upamdrthe 
bhavanti iti | “ iva ” iti bhdshdydm clia anvadhyayam cha “ Agnir iva ” 
“ Indrah iva ” iti \ “na” Hi | pratishedhdrthiyo bhdshdydm ubhayam 
anvadhyayam | il na Indram devam amaihsata ” iti pratishedhdrtlnyah 
ityddi | “Of them these four arc particles of comparison. ‘ Iva 9 
has this sense both in the common language ( bhdshu ) and in the Yeda 
(i anvadhyayam ): thus Agnir iva , Indra iva , ‘like Agni/ ‘like Indra.’ 
‘ Na* has in the bhdshd a negative sense. In the Yeda, it has the 
sense both of a negative and also of a comparative particle. Thus 
in the text na Indram devam amamsata, ‘they did not regard Indra 
as a god,* it has a negative sense,” etc. Again, in the next section 
(I. 5), he says similarly: “ nunam ” iti vichikitsarthiyo bhdshdydm | 
ubhayam anvadhyayam viohikitsarthiyah padapuranak cha | “ The 

particle ‘ nUnam 9 is used in the bhdshd to signify uncertainty; 2h 

184 Manu, x. 45. The verse is quoted and translated in Yol. I. of this work, p. 482 ; 
but I repeat it here for facility of reference. Mukha-bdhuru-paj-jandm yah lokejdtayo 
vahih | mlechchhavdchas charya-vachah sarve te Dasyavah smritah | 44 Those tribes 
which are outside of the classes produced from the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet [of 
Brahma, i.e. Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vais'yas, and S'udras], whether they speak the 
language of the Mlechhas or of the Aryas, are called Dasyus.” 
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the Yeda, too, it has that signification, and is also a mere expletive.” 
Again, Yaska says, Nir. II. 2 : athapi Ihushikelhyo dhatubhyo nai jamah 
krito bhdshyante “ damunah ” “ kshetrasudhah ” iti | athapi naigamebhyo 
bhdshikdh “ushnam” “ ghritam ” iti | athapi prakritayah eva elteshu 
bhdshyante vikritayah ekeshu | “ savatir ” gati- karma kambojeshv eva 
bhdshyate | vikdram asya dryeshu bhdshante “iavah” iti | “ ddtir ” 
lavandrthe prdchyeshu ddtram udichyeshu | “Again, there are Yedic 
( naigama ) nouns (as damunah and kshetrasudhah ) which are derived 
from roots found in the bhdshd; and also formations in the bhdshd , 
such as ushnam , ghritam , which come from Yedic roots. Further, the 
roots only are employed in the speech of some ; the derived forms [or 
nouns] in that of others. S'avati, as a verb for ‘ going/ is used in the 
language of the Kamboj as only: its derivative, Sava (‘a corpse’), is 
in use in the language of the Aryas. The verb ddti is employed in 
the sense of ‘cutting’ by the people of the East: while the noun 
ddtram (‘a sickle’) only is known to those of the North.” Here it 
will be observed that pure Sanskrit words are referred to as being used 
in the speech not only of the Aryas, but also of the Kambojas, a 
people living to the north-west, who are distinguished from the Aryas. 

In the Sutras of Panini the Yedic dialect is referred to as follows: 
1, 2, 36, vibhdsha chhandasi | “in the chhandas (Yeda) there is an 
option:” 1, 4, 20, ayasmayddini chhandasi | “In the chhandas we 
have the forms ayasmaya [instead of aydmayd\ ,” etc. ; and so in 
numerous other aphorisms. The word mantra is put for Yeda in the 
following Sutras, 2, 4, 80; 6, 1, 151; 6, 1, 210; 6, 3, 131 ; 6, 4, 53; 

6, 4, 141. The word nigama is similarly used in 6, 3, 113; 6, 4, 9; 

7, 2, 64; 7, 4, 74: — and the expressions rishau (‘in a rishi’), and 
richi (‘in a Yedic verse’), are employed in the same way, 4, 4, 96; 
6, 3, 130 ; and 6, 3, 133. In contradistinction to the Yedic dialect, 
on the other hand, the current Sanskrit is designated by Panini as 
bhdshd in the following Sutras, 3, 2, 108 : bhdshdyam sadavasaSruvah \ 
“in the current language the roots sad, vas, and iru, take kvasu 

6, 3, 20 : sthe chd bhdshdyam | “ and in the case of stha in the current 
language.” The same use of the word will be found in Sutras, 6, 1, 
181; 7, 2, 88; 8, 2, 98. 185 

165 Compare 'Weber’s Indische Literaturgeschichte, pp. 56, 139, and 167, with 
note 2, and Ind. Studicn, iv. 76. Dr. F. Hall writes, pref. to his edition of the Vasava- 
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Scholars are not agreed as to the periods when Yaska and Panini 
respectively lived, or even as to which of the two was the more ancient. 
Professor Muller considers Yaska to have lived in the fifth century b.c. 
(“ Chips, 1st ed., p. 74, published in 1867), 16rt — and, as a passage in his 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 163, f. (published in 1859), 
is understood by Professor Goldstiicker (Panini, p. 221, published in 
1861), — places him after Panini. Professor Lassen, in his Indian 
Antiquities (vol. i., first edition, p. 739, and pp. 864 and 866 of 
the second edition; and vol. ii., p. 476), thinks that as Yaska shows 
himself unacquainted with the highly artificial terminology of Panini, 
and was named by him, he must be older, and that the difference of 
their grammatical methods is so great that an interval of fifty years 
will scarcely suffice to explain it. Professor Goldstiicker (Panini, 
p. 221) agrees with Lassen that Panini is more recent than Yaska, but 
regards the former as having, in all probability, lived before Buddha 
(Panini, p. 227), whose death he seems to concur with Lassen in 
placing in 543 b.c. Lassen, however, does not agree with Goldstiicker 

datta, p. 24, note : ** The word bhasha signifies * classical Sanskrit/ as contrasted 
either with the archaism of the Yeda, or with the various Prakrits.” The following 
account of this bhasha by Professor Weber is in consonance with the views which 
have already been quoted from him (above p. 129, ff.). “After the immigration into 
India of the several Indo-aryan tribes, a greater unity had in course of time been 
restored in their different dialects by their association and intermixture in their 
new abodes and their aggregation into larger communities, while on the other 
hand, the grammatical study which was gradually becoming necessary for the 
explanation of the ancient texts, and was growing up in connexion therewith, had 
the effect of fixing the linguistic usage (iisus loquendi), so that a generally recog- 
nized language known as the bhasha had arisen, in which the Brahmanas and 
Sutras are composed.’' — Ind. Lit. p. 167. 

On the subject of this same term I quote some remarks of Professor Roth from 
his review of Weber’s History of Ind. Lit. in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society for 1853, p. 605 : — u Contradistinguished from these Prakyit dialects, stands 
the proper and therefore originally nameless speech, bhasha , the later name of which, 
Sanskrita , we must regard as one formed with reference to the Prukyita, and answer- 
ing to it. Too much meaning therefore appears to be introduced into the word, 
when it is explained as the cultivated language, as Weber also does. The use of 
the word elsewhere does not justify the explanation, which at the same time aims at 
an incorrect contrast. I believe that we shall come nearer to the truth if we merely 
assign to this somewhat arbitrarily chosen collection of roots which are also con- 
tained in Prakyit the value (signification ?) of the 'already existing speech, to which 
another form of speech is referred.” 

1M In the same Essay, printed under the title of the “ Last Results of the Sanskrit 
Researches,” in Bunsen’s Outline of the Phil, of Un. Hist. i. 187 (published in 
1854), Prof. Muller had placed Yaska in the fourth century b.c. 

i VOL. XI. 11 
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in regarding Panini as anterior to Buddha (Ind. Ant., vol. i., second 
edition, p. 864). Professor "Weber also (Ind. Stud. y. 136, ff.) rejects 
the opinion that Panini was prior to Buddha. 167 If we accept the view 
of Bohtlingk and Lassen that Panini flourished about 330 years b.c. 
(Lassen, vol. i., second edition, p. 864), and that Yaska was more than 
fifty years earlier, the latter may be placed about 400 b.c. If, further, 
we adopt the opinion expressed by Prof. Benfey (see last section, pp. 138, 
143) that Sanskrit had ceased to be vernacular in the time of Buddha, 
i.e. in the sixth century b.c., the colloquial use of that language must 
have died out some centuries before the age of Yaska; and a some- 
what longer period before the time of Panini. In this case, these 
authors could not employ the word b kasha, when referred to Sanskrit, 
in the sense of a universally spoken contemporaneous language; for 
the language then actually in general use must have been a species of 
Pali or some of the earlier forms of Prakrit. But still the spoken 
language of that day had not departed so far from the Sanskrit but 
that its close relation to the latter as its parent, or rather as its 
standard, would be evident to every scholar ; and thus Sanskrit would 
still be called the bkdsha, or language par excellence. We have conse- 
quently, in the continued use of this word, an argument of considerable 
force to show that the Sanskrit had at one time been a spoken tongue. 

Again, in the Mahabhashya (pp. 22 and 63 of Dr. Ballantyne’s 
edition) we find the following passage : — 

BMydmso \ pa&abduh alpiydmsah sab dak | ehailcasya hi iabdasya 
lahavo 'pabkramsuh | tad yatha “ gaur ” ity asya iabdasya “ gavl ” 
“ goni 99 “gota" “ gopotalika 7 * ity-evam-adayo bahavo ’pabhramsah | 

“Incorrect words are the most numerous, and [correct] words are 
the fewest ; for of each word there are many corruptions ( apabkramsdh ). 
Thus there are numerous corruptions of the word goh (cow) ; such as the 
following, viz., gavi } gom , gotd, gopotalika, etc.” This reference to in- 
correct forms, such as those of the word go, which seem to be Prakrit, 188 
indicates that Sanskrit, even if not still spoken by a considerable class 
of persons, was at least regarded as the standard of all spoken lan- 
guage; and that all deviations from it were looked upon as mere 

157 Compare the same writer’s remarks on this question in his review of Mr. 
D’Alwis’s Kttchcbayana in the Journal of the Germ. Or. Society, xix. 653. 

166 In the Mfiohhakati, pp, 98, 99, the word gona occurs in the sense of oxen. 
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vulgarisms : for there would have been no ground for such a mode of 
comparison between words which were regarded as belonging to differ- 
ent languages; nor would the Prakrit synonyms of go have been 
wrong because of their variety of form. 

Sixth: — In the 164th hymn of the 1st book of the Rigveda, the 
following verse (the 45th) occurs : Chatvari vdk parimita padani tdni 
vidur brdhmandh ye manlshinah | guhd trini nihitd nengayanti turiyam 
vacho manushydh vadanti | “ There are four measured grades of lan- 

guage: with these intelligent Brahmans are acquainted. Three 
hidden in secret indicate nothin g. The fourth grade of speech is 
uttered by men.” I quote part of the comment on this verse, which 
is given in the Parisishta, or Supplement to the Nirukta, i. 9 : — 
Katamdni tdni chatvari padani \ “omkdro vydhritayai cha” ity dr sham | 
“ namdkhydte cha upasarga-nipatdk cha ” iti vaiyakarandh j “ mantrah 
kalpo brdhmanam chaturthl vydvakdrikl ” iti ydjnikah | “ richo yaj - 
umshi sdmdni chaturthl vydvahdrikl ” iti nairuktdh | “ sarpdndm vdg 
vayasdm kshudrasya sarlsripasya chaturthl vydvahdrikl ” ity eke | u pa- 
iushu tunave&hu mrigeshu dtmani cha ” ity dtmapravuddh | athdpi brdh- 
manam bhavati u sd vai vdk srishfd chaturdhd vyabhavad | eshv eva 
lokeshu trini pakushu turiyam | yd prithivydm sd Agnau sd rathantare\ 
yd antarikshe sd Vayau sd vamadevye | yd divi sd aditye sd brihati sd 
stanayitndv atha pasushu | tato yd vdg atyarichyata tdm brdhmaneshv 
adadhuh | tasmad brdhmandh ubhaylm vadanti yd cha Jevdnam yd cha 
manually dndm ” iti | 

“What are these four grades? The explanation of the pishis is, 
that ‘they are the four mystic words, om , bhuh f bhuvah y and svarS 
The grammarians 169 say ‘ they are the four kinds of words, nouns, 
verbs, prepositions, and particles.’ The ceremonialists declare them 
to be ‘(1st) the mantras; (2nd) the kalpas (liturgical precepts); (3rd) 
the brahmanas; and (4th) the current language.’ 170 The commentators 
(nairuktah) explain them as being * (1st) the rich ; (2nd) the yajush; 
(3rd) the saman texts ; and (4th) the current language/ Others think 
they denote the speech ‘(1st) of serpents; (2nd) of birds; (3rd) of 

189 See the Mahabhushya, pp. 28, 29. 

1,0 See Sayana’s commentary on R.V. i. 164, 45. He there defines thus the 
words vydvahdrikl vdk: Bhoga-vishaua “gam anaya" ityddi-rupa, vydvahdrikl | 
“ The common language is that which refers to objects of enjoyment, such as gam 
dnaya , ‘ bring the cow.* ** These words are of course Sanskrit. 
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small reptiles; and (4th) the current language/ The philosophical 
school explains the four grades as having reference to ‘cattle, musical 
instruments, wild animals, and soul/ On this point we have also the 
following text in a Brahmana : ‘ Speech, when created, became divided 
into four parts, of which three abide in these three worlds (earjdu, the 
atmosphere, and the sky), and the fourth among the beasts » Terrestrial 
speech abides in fire and in the Bathantara texts ; atmospheric speech 
abides in the wind, and in the Vamadevya prayers ; celestial speech 
abides in the sun, in the Bjihat metre, and in thunder. The [fourth 
portion of speech was] in the beasts. The speech which was most 
excellent 171 was placed in the Brahmans : hence the Brahmans speak 
two sorts of language ; both that of gods and that of men/ v 
The Parigishta appended to the Nirukta is more modem than 
the time of Yaska, though it is regarded as a part of his work by 
Durga, the commentator, who refers to the Nirukta as consisting of 
14 parts. (See his comment on Nir. i., 20, which is quoted below, 
pp. 166, ff.) But though itself subsequent in date to the Nirukta, 
the preceding passage refers to the opinions of various ancient writers, 
and may, therefore, be held to carry us back to a remoter period. 
.Three of the ancient schools which are quoted assert the current 
language ( vydvahdrilci vale) to be the fourth kind of speech alluded 
to in the Vedic text as being spoken by men. By this we are perhaps 
to understand old Sanskrit. It is true that in the Brahmana which 
^the author of the Parisishta cites a remark is made (connected with 
what precedes) that the Brahmans speak two languages, that of the 
gods and that of men ; and this might seem to prove that, as in later 
times (see above, p. 47), a distinction was drawn, at the time when 
the Brahmana was composed, between Sanskrit, the language of the 
gods, and Prakrit, the language of men. But the reference may be to 
the Vedic and the ordinary Sanskrit ; or to cultivated and rustic speech, 
or perhaps to some piece of mysticism/ 72 And, in any case, as we 
are ignorant of the date of the Brahmana from which the citation is 

. 111 Benfey, Gofct. Gel. Anz. for 1861, p. 134, would render “was the first.** 

173 In the Gopatha Brahmana, i. 1, 1, and in the S'atap. Br. xiv. 6, 11, 2, it is 
! said, paroksha-priyah iva hi devah pratyaksha-dvishah, “ for the gods love, as it 
; were, what is mysterious, and hate what is manifest.** The first part of this formula 
is of frequent occurrence in the Brahmanas. The commentator on the Taitt. Br. i. 
6, 9, 2, where it occurs, remarks, “ Hence also in common life teachers avoid such 
names as Devadatta, and like to be honoured by such appellations as ‘upadhyaya,* 
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made, no conclusion can be drawn from the passage adverse to the 
vernacular use of Sanskrit in the Yedic age. 

Seventh: — In the Ramayana several passages occur in which the 
colloquial use of Sanskrit is mentioned. These are the following 173 : — 

Hanuman, the monkey general, is represented as having found his 
way into the palace of Havana, the Rakshasa king, and as reflecting 
how he is to address Sita, who is there confined. He says (Sundara 
Kan da, xxx. 17, Bombay edition) : ahaih hy atitami chaiva vdnarak cha 
viseshatah | vdchafh choduharishyami mdnushim iha samskritdm 174 | 18 | 
yadi vdcham praddsydmi dvijatir iva sarmkritum | Rdvanam manyamdnd 
mam Sita bhltd bhavishyati J 19 | avasyam eva vaktavyam mdnusham 
vdhyam arthavat | mayd sdntvayitum kakya nanyatheyam aninditd | 
“Kor I am very small, and above all a monkey; I shall now utter 
polished {samslcritdm) human speech. If I utter polished speech like 
a Brahman, Sita will think I am Havana, and will be frightened. I 
must certainly speak human and significant language; for thus only 
can I comfort the blameless lady.” 

The reading in G-orresio’s edition of the Sundara Kan da, xxix. 16, is 
somewhat different from the above, and is as follows : anendhasayish- 
ydmi solcendpahitendriydm | aham hy aviditas chaiva vdnarak cha vi&esha- 
tah | 17 | yadi vdcham vadishyami dvijatir iva samskritdm | seyam 
alakshya rupam cha Jdnakl bhdshitam cha me | Rdvanam manyamdnd 
mam punas trdsam gamishyati | tato jdta-paritrasa Sabdam kuryad 

* Misra/ and so forth,” (atah eva loke *pi Devadattadi-nama parity ajya dch&ryah 
upadhydyah mis rah ityadi-namabhih pujydh paritushyanti). It is well known that, 
according to Indian custom, Pandits are not named by their pupils, but are referred 
to as my Guru, etc. 

In the Iliad, ii., 81 3, f., mention is made of an eminence called by men Batieia, 
and by the gods the tomb of Myrine; on which Faesi remarks in his note 
that the former was the common, the latter the older, but more distinctive and 
significant name. (Comp. Iliad i. 403; xiv. 291 ; xx. 74.) On Iliad ii. 813, Prof. 
Blackie remarks (Homer, vol. iv. 114), “ With regard to the double name— the 
human and the divine— by which this place was known, I have little doubt that 
Lobeck (Aglao. p. 858), Nitzsch (Od. x. 305), and Gottling (Hes. intro, xxx.) are 
right in saying that by the language of men in such cases is understood the popular 
or vulgar name ; by the language of the gods, the sacerdotal, oracular, or poetical 
designation.” 

173 For the references to most of the texts here quoted I am indebted to Weber, 
Zeitschr. der Deutschen Morgenl. Gesellschaft, for 1854, p. 851, note. 

1H These words are thus explained by the commentator : tndnushm manushyt- 
iarira-mdhydm | “ samskritdm n vydkarana-samskdravatim | 
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manamnl | “I shall console her, whose senses are overwhelmed 
with this grief. But I am both Unknown, and above all a monkey. 
If I were to speak in polished language, like a twice-born man, 
Janaki (Slta), perceiving my appearance, and [hearing] my words, 
would think that I was Havana, and would again become terrified ; 
and would scream in consequence of her fright.” Considering that 
this would lead to a discovery, he concludes as follows (verses 33 and 
34 of the same section) : Ramam aklishfakarmanam nimittair anularta- 
yan | tasmad vakshydmy aham vuhyam manushyah iva samskritam | 
naindm udvejayishyami tad-buddhi-gata-mdnasam | “Announcing by 
signs the undaunted Rama, I shall address to her such polished lan- 
guage as a man would. [Thus] I shall not occasion her any alarm, 
as her mind will be fixed on the thoughts of her husband.” 

As the reason assigned in these passages for not addressing Slta in 
Sanskrit such as a Brahman would use, is not that she would not 
understand it, but that it would alarm her, and be unsuitable to the 
speaker, we may take them as indicating that Sanskrit, if not spoken 
by women of the upper classes at the time when the Ramayana was 
written (whenever that may have been l75 ), was at least understood by 
them, 176 and was commonly spoken by men of the priestly class, and 
other educated persons. By the Sanskrit proper to an [ordinary] man, 
alluded to in the second passage, may perhaps be understood not a 
language in which words different from those of Brahmanical Sanskrit 
were used, but the employment of diction correct, but neither formal 
and elaborate, nor familiar and vulgar. It would be comparatively 
easy, even for persons who could not speak correct Sanskrit, to under- 
stand it when spoken, at the early period here in question, when the 
contemporary vernacular, if different from Sanskrit, deviated from it so 
very much less than the modem Indian vernaculars do. 

175 Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. i., pp. 484, ff., does not determine its date. 

176 In the Mfichhakatl, however, written probably at a later period (see above, 
p. 12, note 4), a woman’s pronunciation, when reading or repeating Sanskrit is 
spoken of as something laughable (p. 44, Stenzler’s ed.) : — mama dava duvehtm jjeva 
hassaih jaadi itthiae sakhadam padhantie manussena a kaalim gaantena | itthia ddva 
sakkadam padhanfi dinnanavanassd via gitfhT adhiam msudadi , which is thus trans- 
lated by Professor Wilson (Theatre of the Hindus, i. 60) : — “Now, tome, there are 
two things at which I cannot choose but laugh, a woman reading Sanskrit, and a 
man singing a song ; the woman snuffles like a young cow, when the rope is first 
passed through her nostrils.” 
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Again, an expression occurs in the Aranya Kan da, ari. 56, from 
which it seems as if the use of Sanskrit was a characteristic of Brah- 
mans; and no doubt they were the persons who chiefly spoke it 
(Bombay edition): dhdrayan brdhmanafh rupam Ilvalah samskritam 
vadan | dmantrayati viprdn sa iraddham uddisya nirghrinah | 177 ** As- 

suming the form of a Brahman, and speaking Sanskrit, the ruthless 
Eakshasa Ilvala invited the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony.” 

In the Sundara Kanda, lxxxii. 3 (Gorresio’s edition), the discourse 
of Prahasta, one of the Rakshasas, is characterized as samskritam hetu- 
sampannam arthavach cha | “polished ( samsJcritam ), supported by 
reasons, and judicious in its purport;” and in the Yuddha Kan<ja, 
(civ. 2) the god Brahma is said to have addressed to Rama a discourse 
which was samskritam madhuram slahhnam artliavad dharma-sarhhitam | 
“ polished, sweet, gentle, profitable, and consonant with virtue.” 
But in neither of these two passages does there appear to be any 
reference to the special meaning of the word samskrita. 

In the subjoined lines (Sundara Kanda, xviii. 18,f.), the word samskara 
is employed, if not in a technical signification, corresponding to that of 
samskrita , at all events in a manner which enables us (as Weber observes) 
to perceive how that technical sense of the word arose : duhkhena bubudhe 
chainam Hanumdn Marutdtmajah | samskdrena yathti hindm vdcham ar» 
thdntaram gatum 178 | tistyhantlm analankdrdm dipyamdndm sva-tejasd | 
“Hanuman, Son of the Wind, recognized Slta with difficulty, stand- 
ing, as she was, unadorned, radiant only with her own brilliancy: 
just as a word is not readily understood, when its sense is changed 
by the want of its correct grammatical form.” 

177 The commentator explains the first line thus: “ brdhmana-rupam” brdhmana- 
8adrisa-ve8ham | “ samskritaTn vadan ” brahmana-vad iti scshah | 

178 The reading of this line is identical in the Bombay edition, xv. 39 ; and the 

commentator there has the following note : Snananulepanadir anga-samskdrah | 
vacho vyakarana-jndnadi-jah safhskarah | dev yah arthdntara-gatatvam desdntara - 
gatatvam | vachas tu vivakshitarthad anyartha-bodhakhatvam | vdcho 'rtho yathd vya* 
knranddy-abhyasct-duhkhena vyutpatiim sampddya budhijate tad-vat Sttdm kashfena 
bubudhe | “ Bathing, anointing, etc., are the decoration (samskara) of the body. 

The decoration (or correctness, samskara) of speech is derived from a knowledge 
of grammar, etc. The phrase arthantaragatatva , when applied to Site, signifies 
her having gone to a foreign country ; but when applied to speech, it signifies the 
denoting of another meaning than the one intended. As the sense of speech is 
understood after proficiency has been attained with difficulty by the study of grammar, 
so he (Hanuman) recognized Slta by hard effort.” Professor Aufrecht has furnished 
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Eighth : — From the researches of Professors Kuhn 179 and Benfey 180 
it appears that many words, which in modem Sanskrit are only of 
one, two, or three, etc., syllables, have, in the Veda, to be read as 
of two, three, or four, etc., syllables, i.e., as of one syllable longer, 
in order to make up the full length of the lines required by the metre 
employed by the Vedic poets. Thus tvam has to be read as tuam; 
vyushfau as vimhtau; turyam as turiyam; martyaya as martiaya; 
varenyam as vareniam ; amdtyam as amatiam ; wadhvaram as suadhva- 
ram ; and svastibhih as suastibhih. Now as this mode of lengthening 
words is common in Prakrit, it would appear that the Prakrit pro- 
nunciation agrees in this respect with that of the old Sanskrit in 
contradistinction to the more recent. But as the Prakrit pronunciation 
must have been borrowed from a previously existing popular pro- 
nunciation, which was at the same time that employed by the Vedic 
poets, we find here another reason for concluding that the old spoken 
language of India and the Sanskrit of the Vedas were at one time 
identical . 181 


me with the following text on the Bnhject of Sanskrit being at one time spoken. He 
informs me : “ The SarasvatTkanthabharana speaks, in the beginning of the second 
chapter, of the use of the vulgar tongue in poetry, and says in bloka 16 : he * bhuvann 
ddya-rajasya rdjye pralcrita-bhashinah | kale srT-Sdhasanhasya he na safhshrita- 
vadinah | According to the author, Sanskrit was universally spoken in the time of 
Sahasanka, whom we know as the founder of an era. This is an individual view, hut 
it is curious as coming from a Hindu, who lived, say, 1,050 years after Christ.” The 
sense of the verse quoted by Professor Aufrecht is as follows : “ During the reign of 
the first king, who spoke Prakrit P In the time of Sahasanka (Vikramaditya), who 
did not speak Sanskrit ? ” j 

179 Zeitschrift fUr die Kunde des Morgenlandes, iii. 80. 

180 Sama-veda, Introduction, p. liii., ff. See also the articles of Dr. Bollensen in 
Orient und Occident, ii. 457, ff., and in the Zeitsch. der Deut. Morg. Gesellschaft, 
xxii. 569, ff., and Prof. Muller’s translation of the R.V., vol. i., pref. pp. lxxviii, ff. 

181 I quote some remarks of Benfey, Saraa-veda, Introd. p. liii. : — “ The necessity 
for frequently changing the liquids y and v into the correspondent vowels t and w, had 
been remarked by the Indian writers on prosody, who teach that, wherever the metre 
requires it, iy and uv should be read instead of y and v. In many words the former 
mode of writing appears to have prevailed ; as is rendered probable by the differences 
of reading between the Sama-veda and the Rig-veda, the former, for instance, read- 
ing tugriya , subhuvah , 8udruvam t where the latter reads tugrya , subhvah , sudrvam ; 
and the latter, on the contrary, reading samudriya , where the former reads samudrya. 
.... But the necessity of making the change in order to obtain a reading 
conformable to the metre, is of such ordinary occurrence that we are soon led to 
oonolude that, at the time when the Vedas were composed, the liquids (y and v), 
which appear in the Sanhit&s as we now have them, had not yet, for the most part, 
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Sect. X. — Various stages of Sanskrit literature , and the different forms 
in which they exhibit the Sanskrit language : the later Vedic com- 
mentators : earlier expounders : the Nirukta : the Brahmanas : the 
Vedic hymns : imperfect comprehension of them in later times from 
changes in the language : the hymns composed in the vernacular idiom 
of their age}** 

As I have shown in the preceding section that Sanskrit was once 
a spoken language, it must, in that its earlier stage, have been exposed 
to the mutations to which all spoken languages are subject from their 
very nature. Sanskrit must, in the course of ages, have become very 
different from what it originally was . 183 And, in fact, we find from 
the records of Indian literature, that the Sanskrit, as it is brought 
before us in the different S'astras, has gone through different phases. 
The most modern is that in which we find it in the Itihasas, Puranas, 
and Smritis. The Itihasas and Puranas are undoubtedly not to be 
ranked with the oldest Sanskrit writings, for they all imply that there 

begun to be pronounced, but that, in their stead, the corresponding vowels i and u 
were employed.” On the other hand, y and v must sometimes be read instead of 
iy and uv (p. lvi.). The fifteen verses of the Purusha Sukta (cited in the first 
volume of this work, pp. 8, f.), which are composed in the Anushtup metre, will be 
generally found to have the proper number of feet, if not in other respects to scan 
correctly, — if the preceding remarks be attended to. Thus in the first verse, line 
second, the words vritvd and atyatishfhat must be read apart, and not united by 
sandhi. Bhavyam (in the first line of the second verse) must be lengthened to 
bhUviyam; vyakramat (second line, fourth verse) to viakramat ; addhyd (second line, 
seventh verse) to sadhiya ; djyam (first line, eighth verse, though not in second line, 
sixth verse) to djiam; grdmydicha (second line, eighth verse) to gramiaacha ; 
vyadadhuh and vyakalpayan (first line, eleventh verse) to viadadhuh and viakalpayan; 
and rajanyah (first line, twelfth verse) to rdjaniah. 

182 j n revising this section (composed originally in 1858) for the press, I have had 
the assistance of Professor Muller’s work on Ancient Sanskrit Literature, whioh 
has enabled me to make a few additions, and to modify some of my previous state- 
ments. [Note to first edition.] 

183 i fear that the text of Patanjali (Mababhashya, p. 104) may be cited against 

me here : — nityas cha sabdah ] nityeshu cha sabdeshu ku\aathair avichalibhir varnatr 
bhavitavyam anapdyopajana-vikaribhih | “Words are eternal; and in the case of 
eternal words wo must have immutable and immovable letters, free from diminution, 
or increase, or alteration.” But the words which Bhaskara Acharyya applied to 
astronomy are equally applicable to grammar : — atra ganita-skandhe upapattiman 
eva agatnah pramdnam | “ In this astronomical department scripture is authori- 

tative only when it is supported by demonstration.” This is true, also, of all other 
matters, which, like Grammar, come within the sphere of science. 
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were many older records of Hindu antiquity existing when they 
were compiled, and often quote various ancient verses. 184 The 
Mahabharata frequently introduces old legends with the following 
formula, which, however, may often mean nothing : atrdpy udd- 
harantlmam itihdsam purdtanam | “ Here they adduce this ancient 
narrative.” (See vol. i., p. 127.) In all these different classes 
of works, which, in their present form, are comparatively recent 
parts of Indian literature, the Sanskrit language is substantially 
the same. At the time when even the oldest of these works 
were reduced into their present form, we must suppose that the 
Sanskrit had nearly ceased to be a spoken tongue, and had become 
gradually stereotyped as a polished and learned language, by the 
precepts of those grammarians who preceded Panini, as well as of that 
scholar himself and his successors. 185 As the language which had thus 
been polished, improved, and fixed by precise grammatical rules, ceased 
to be popularly spoken, it was preserved from aqy future changes. In 
this way the Sanskrit language has remained almost unaltered for 
more than two thousand years, till it has acquired the appearance of 
immutability; while its antiquity, and the perfection of form which 
it eventually acquired, and has so long retained, have caused it to be 
regarded as of divine origin; just as every science which has descended 
from a remote age, or even from a period comparatively recent, is 

m That they are not all of one age is held by an enlightened Indian Pandit, 
L'vara Chandra Vidyasagar, in the Bengali preface to his Rijupatha, or Sanskrit 
selections, as follows : — sukol puran upekhyd Vishnupuraner rochuna prdchln bddh 
hoy | yabofiyo puran VedobyaspronH boliya prosiddhi dchhe | kintu puran sokoler 
rochuna pdrdspdr eto bibhinn je ek byoktir rochit boliya, bodh hoy no, | Vishnupuran 
Bhagubut o Brohmobaiborttopurdner ekek tiths path korile ex tin gronth ek lekhdmr 
mukhhoite vinirgut boliya profiti huoya dushkur \ Vishnupur&n prdbhritir sohit 
Mohabhdrdter rochonar eto bibhinnota je jinx Vishnupuran kimbd Bhagftbut uthabQ 
Br&hmobaiburttupuran rochuna koriyachhen tamhar rochit bodh hoy nd | 

“ The composition of the Yishnu-purana appears to have preceded that of all the 
other Puranas. It is commonly said that all the Puranas were composed by Veda- 
vyasa. But the style of the different Puranas is so various that they cannot be con- 
ceived to be the work of one person. After reading a portion of the Yishnu-purana, 
another of the Bhagavata, and a third of the Brahmavaivartta-purana, it is difficult 
to believe them all to have proceeded from one pen. ... So, too, there is such 
a discrepancy between the style of the Mahabharata and that of the Yishnu-purana, 
and the other works mentioned above, that it cannot be imagined to be the com- 
position of the same person by whom they were written. 

m See, however, the distinction made by Lassen between the Epic poems (Itihasas) 
and the Puranas, in the passage cited above, p. 133, note. 
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regarded by the people of India as supernatural. 185 Prior to this era, 
however, and as long as it had continued to be commonly spoken by the 
lower or upper classes, the Sanskrit had been liable to constant fluctua- 
tions in the forms of its inflections. Accordingly, in the works which are 
more ancient than the Smritis and Itihasas, we find various differences 
of grammatical form, and a style altogether more antique. This is 
to some extent the case in the Brahmanas and TJpanishads, where we 
encounter a simplicity of syntax and a tautology of Btyle, together 
with many particles, and some modes of construction and forms, which 
are foreign to the later works. 187 The Brahmanas, however, are only 
to be regarded as a middle stage between the Yedic hymns (mantras) 
and the more modem Sanskrit. It is to the hymns of the Bigveda, 
most of which are separated by an interval of several centuries, even 
from the Brahmanas, that we must resort if we would discover how 
wide are the differences between the Sanskrit in its oldest known 
form and its most modem shape. In these hymns we find various 
forms of inflection and conjugation which are not to be traced in more 
modem writings, and numerous words which either disappear alto- 
gether in later authors, or are used by them in a different sense. 
These hymns are, in fact, by far the oldest parts of Indian literature: 
That this is the case, is proved by the whole nature and contents of 
the other portions of that literature which is connected with those 
hymns. The hymns are the essential part of the Yeda ; all the other 
writings which bear the name of Yeda are dependent on the hymns, 
and subservient to their explanation or liturgical use. In the com- 
mentary called the Yedartha-praka^a, on the Taittiriya Sanhita, p. 9, 
it is said : Yadyapi Mantra-brdhmandtmako Vedas tatlidpi Brdhnanasya 
mantra-vydkhyana-rupatvdd mantrdh eva adau samdmndtdh\ “Al- 

186 The philosophers Ramanuja and Mudhvachuryya are called incarnations oi 
S'esha and Vayu (Wilson’s Hindu Sects, pp. 24 and 87), and S'ankara Acharya is 
celebrated in the Vrihad Dharma-purana as an incarnation of Vishnu. — Colebrooke’s 
Essays, i. 103, 104. 

187 Thus, e.g. any one who is familiar with modem Sanskrit will recognize in the 
passage cited from the KaushI takl - brahm ana in the first volume of this work (p. 328), 
a dissimilarity of style. The separation of the particle abhi from the verb abhavat, 
in the phrase abhi Saudasan abhavat | “ He became superior to the Saudasas,” is a 
remnant of the Vedic usage. In modem Sanskrit the preposition would not be thus 
severed from the verb. In the S'atapatha Brahmana, xi. 5, 1, 10, and 12, the 
following ancient forms occur, tat for tasmht , “from that,” vfinasai , “Do thou 
choose,” or “ thou shalt choose.” 
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though the Yeda consists of Mantra and Brahmana, yet, as the Brah- 
manas have the character of explanations of the Mantras, [it follows 
that] the latter were the first recorded.” And in a verse referred to 
by Sankara Acharya in his commentary on the Brihad Aranyaka 
Upanishad (Bib. Ind. ii. 855, if.) it is said : Brahmana-prabhavah 
mantrah | “ The mantras are the sources of the Brahmanas.” This 
may be made clearer by beginning with the most recent parts of the 
literature connected with the Yedas, and going gradually back to the 
oldest parts. 

First: — Two of the most recent commentators on the Yedas are 
Sayana Acharya, who lived in the fourteenth century a.d ., 188 and wrote 
a detailed commentary called Yedarthaprakasa, on the whole of the 
Bigveda ; and Mahldhara, who compiled a commentary entitled 
Vedadlpa on the Yajasaneyl Sanhita of the Yajur-veda. 

Second: In such works as these we find reference made to earlier 
writers on the Yedas, such as S'aunaka, the author of the Bfihaddevata, 
Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, and many others, with quotations 
from their works. 

Professor Muller 189 divides the Yedic literature, properly so called, 
into four periods, which, in the inverse order of their antiquity, are 
the Sutra period, the Brahmana period, the Mantra period, and the 
Chhandas period. The Chhandas period, during which the oldest 
hymnB preserved in the Eigveda collection were written, he supposes 
to have lasted from 1200 to 1000 b.c. Then followed the Mantra 
period, from 1000 to 800 b.c., in the course of which the more recent 
of the Yedic hymns were composed, and the whole were gathered 
together into one Sanhita (or collection). Next in order was the 
Brahmana period, from 800 to 600 b.c., during which the chief 
theological and liturgical tracts bearing this title were composed and 
collected. 190 And, lastly, we have the Sutra period, extending from 600 

188 Professor Wilson's Rigveda Sanhita, Yol. I. Introduc. p. xlviii. Muller, 
“Chips," (1st ed.) p. 24. Roth, Introd. to Ninikta, p. liii. refers Mahldhara (if not 
Sayana also) to the sixteenth century. 

186 See his “ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 70, 244, 249, 313, 445, 
497, 572. 

190 Professor Haug thinks all these works are older. In the Introduction to his 
Aitareya Brahmana, vol. i. p. 47, he writes: “We do not hesitate therefore to 
assign the composition of the bulk of the Brahmanas to the years 1400-1200 b.c. ; 
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to 200 b.c., in which the ceremonial precepts of the earlier tradition 
were reduced (by men who, however, were no longer, like their pre- 
decessors, regarded as inspired) into a more tangible, precise, and 
systematic form than they had previously possessed. The works of 
this period were not all composed in the concise form of “Sutras, but 
some were in verse and others in prose. 

Among the latter is the work of Yaska, who (as we have seen, 
p. 153) is supposed by Professor Muller (“Chips,” p. 74) to have 
lived in the fifth century b.c. Yaska found an earlier work entitled 
the Nighantus, made up of classified lists of Yedic, and partly obso- 
lete, words, existing in his day ; to which he alludes in the following 
passage, at the very commencement of his work (i. 1) : samdmnayak 
samdmndtah \ sa vy'lchdtavyah | tarn imam samdmndyam il Nighan^a- 
vah ” ity dchakshate | “A sacred record ( samamndya ) has been com- 
piled, which is to be expounded. This is called the Nighantus.” 181 

And again (in i. 20) : sakshatJcrita-dharmamh rishayo babhuvuh | 
te * varebhyo ' sdkshdtkrita-dharmabhyah upadesena mantrdn sampraduh | 
upadesdya gldyanto 'vare bilma-grahandya 192 imam grantham sarnd - 
mndsishur vedam cha veddngdni cha | [ bilmam bhilmam bhdsanam itivd']} Vi 

u The rishis had an intuitive insight into duty. They, by tuition, 
handed down the mantras to subsequent preceptors, who were destitute 
of this intuitive perception. These later teachers, declining in the 
power of communicating instruction, for facility of comprehension 
through the division of the subject-matter, arranged this book (the 
Nighantus), the Yeda, and the Vedangas. \_Bilma means bhilma , 

for the Saffihita we require a period of at least 500-600 years, with an interval 
of about 200 years between the end of the proper Brihmana period. Thus we 
obtain for the bulk of the Safhhita the space from 1400-2000 ; the oldest hymns and 
sacrificial formulas may be a few hundred years more ancient still, so that we would 
fix the very commencement of Vedic Literature between 2400-2000 b.o.” See the 
first volume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 2, ff. 

191 On this the commentator Durgacharya annotates as follows : sa cha [sama- 
mnayah ] fishibhir Mantrartha-paripianaya udaharanabhutah panchddhydyt dastra • 
sangraha -bhdvena ekasminn amn&ye granthikfitah ity arthah. “ The sense is, that 
• This sacred record which had been set forth by rishis as a specimen of the mode 
of explaining the sense of the mantras, has been formed into one collection in five 
chapters/ ” 

iw « Dag splitterweise Fassen,” B. and R. 

198 The words in brackets are regarded by Prof. Roth as spurious (Hlustof 
Nirukta, p. 14, f.). I quote them, however, as they are commented on by Durga. 
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division, or bhasana, illustration.]”. This passage proves at once the 
priority of the Nighantus to the Nirukta, and also the still greater 
antiquity of the hymns which form the subject of explanation in 
both. 194 

The following are the remarks of Durgacharya, the commentator, 
on this passage (Nir. i. 20) : — 

Sakshdtkrito yair dharmah sdkshdd drishto prativdishfena tapasd te 
ime “ sdkshdtkrita-dharmunah 99 1 ke punas te iti | uchyate | “ rishayah 99 
rishanti amushmdt karmanah evam-arthavatd mantrena samyuktdd 
amund prakdrena evam-lalcshana-phala-viparindmo bhavati iti rishayah | 
“ rhhir darsandd" iti vakshyati | tad etat karmanah phala-vipari- 
nama-dadanam aupachdrikyd vrittyd uktafh “ sdkshdtkrita-dliarmdnah” 
iti | na hi dharmasya darsanam asti | atyantapurvo hi dharmah | 
aha | him teshdm iti | uchyate | “ te 9 varebhyo 9 sdkshdtkrita-dharma- 
bhyah upadesena mantrdn samprdduh 99 | te ye sakshdtkrito- 
dharmdnas te 9 mrebhyo 9 vara-kdllnebhyah kaldi-hinebhyah irutarshi - 
bhyah | teshdm hi irutvd tatah paschud rishitvam upajdyate na 
yathu purvcshdm sdkshdtkritadharmdndm Sravanam antard eva | 
aha | him tebhyah iti | te 9 varebhyah “ upadekena” iishyopddhjdyikayd 
vrittyd mantrdn granthato 9 rthatas cha “ samprdduh 99 samprattavantah | 
te 9 pi cha upadekna eva jagrihuh | atha te 9 py “ upaddaya glayantah 
avare bilma-graliandya imam grantham samamndsishur vedam cha vedun- 
gani cha 99 iti | “ upaddaya " upadddrtham | katham nama upadtiya- 
mdnam ete saknuyur grihitum ity evam artham adhikritya glayantah 
lchidyamanah teshv [?] agfihnatsu tad-anukampaya teshdm ayushah 

194 Professor Roth, in his Introduction to the Nirukta, p. xiii, remarks thus on this 
passage: — “Here Yaska ascribes the compilation of the small collections of words 
and names which forms the basis of his explanation, in an undefined way to an 
ancient tradition, not indeed dating from the earliest period, when faith and doctrine 
flourished without artificial aids, but from the generations next to that era, which 
strove by arrangement and writing to preserve the treasures which they had in- 
herited. He further puts the Naighantuka in one class with the Yedas and 
Yedangas. By the composition of the Vedas, which Yaska here places in the second 
period of Indian history, he cannot mean the production of the hymns transmitted 
by the jrishis, which were always esteemed in India as the essential part of the Vedas, 
and were regarded in the same light by Yaska in the passage before us. All, there- 
fore, that could be done by later generations was to arrange these hymns, and com- 
mit them to writing. We find here a recollection of a comparatively late reduction 
into writing of the mental productions of early ages, an event which has not yet 
attracted sufficient notice in its bearing upon the history of Indian literature. 1 * 
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sankocham avekshya kdldnurupdfh cha grahana-saktim “ lilmagrahandya 
imarh grantham ** gavadi-devapatny-antam samamndtavantah | him madam 
etena iti | uchyate | “ vedam cha vedangdni cha ” itardni iti | katham 
punah samdmnasishur iti | dha | Srinu | vedam tdvad ekam santam ati- 
mahaitvad duradhyeyam aneka-Sukhti-bhedcna samdmnasishuh sukha- 
grahandya vydsena samamndtavantah | te ekavimsatidha lahvrichyaiK 
ekasatadhd ddhvaryavam sahasradhd samavedam navadhd dtharvanam | 
veddngany api | tad yathd | vydkaranam ashtadhd niruktam chaturdar 
iadhd ityevam-udi I evarn samdmndsishur Ihedena grahandrtham | katham 
ndma | bhinndny etdni sdkhdntardni laghuni sukham grihnlyur etc iakti - 
hindh alpdyusho manushyah ity evam-artham samdmnasishuh | bilma-iab- 
dam bhdshya-vdkya-prasaktain nirbramti \ yad etad bilmam ity uktam etad 
bhilmam veddnam bhedanam | bhedo vydsah ity arthah | il bhdsanam 
iti vd ” | athavd bhdsanam evarn bilma-iabdcna uchyate | veddnga-vijnanena 
bhdsate prakdkate vcdarthah iti | atah idam uktam bilmam iti | evarn 
bhider bhdsater vd bilma-sabdah | evarn idam rishibhyo niruktaidstram 
dydtam itardni cha' a ng uni iti parisodhitah dgamali | 

“They to whose minds duty was clearly present, i.e., by whom 
through eminent devotion it was intuitively seen, were the persons 
described by the term sdkshdt-krita-dharmdnas. Again, who were 
they ? The rishis , 195 who are called 60 because they flow ( rishanti ) ; 
because from a particular ceremony accompanied by a mantra of such 
and such import, in a certain way, such and such a reward insults. 
And the author will afterwards declare that the word * nshi ’ comes 
from ‘seeing’ ( darianut ). Here ‘those who have an intuitive per- 
ception of duty’ are spoken of in a metaphorical way, as ‘seeing* 
that a reward results from a ceremony ; for duty cannot be seen, being 
something entirely invisible. He proceeds. But what of these rishis? 
He tells us : ‘They handed down the mantras by oral tuition to sub- * 
Bequent men, who had not the same intuitive perception of duty,* i.e. 
those rishis who had an intuitive perception of duty handed down the 
mantras to subsequent men, i.e. to those who were rishis by audition 
{irutarshis\ of a later age, and destitute of power ; ‘ yishis,* whose 

195 About the different kinds and races of rishis, see vol. i. of this work, p. 400, 
note, and Prof. Aufrecht’s Catalogue, p. 41, col, 2 ; as well as the 3rd vol. of this 
work, passim ; see the index. 
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yishihood arose from what they had heard from others, and not with- 
out hearing, as was the case with those earlier rishis who had an 
intuitive perception of duty. He proceeds. What did the earliest 
jUhis do to these later ones? They handed down the mantras by 
tuition (viz., by the function of instructing their pupils) according 
tr ‘jieir text and meaning; 196 and the pupils received them through 
tuition. Then ‘these later men, being grieved, 197 with the view of afford- 
ing instruction, arianged this book and the Veda, and the Vedangas, 
xn portions, for facility of comprehension. * ‘ For the purpose of in- 

struction :* ‘ grieved,’ afflicted by the apprehension that their pupils 
would not comprehend what was taught them ; and when they did not 
understand, being actuated by compassion towards them, and having 
regard to the greater shortness of their lives, and to the diminution 
in their power of comprehension, which was occasioned by the influ- 
ence of the times, they compiled this book [the Highantu], begin- 
ning with * gaUy and ending with ‘ devapatnyas in parts, for facility 
of comprehension by division of the subject-matter. He next tells us 
what is meant by this : the Vedas, and the other Vedangas. But how 
did they compile these works ? He tells us, listen ; By separation, they 
-arranged the Veda (which being up to that period one, was difficult to 
study, from its extreme magnitude) in a number of different Sftkhas, for 
the purpose of easier comprehension. The Rigveda was arranged in 21 
Vakhas, the Yajush in 101, the Sama in 1,000, the Atharvana in 9: 
and similarly the Vedangas; grammar in 8 books, the Nirukta in 14, 
and so on, in order that they might be apprehended in a divided state ; 
i.e. that powerless and shortlived men might easily be able to under- 
stand these several S'akhas, when divided and of limited extent. He 
now explains the word * lilma .’ .... Bilma = bhilma, means the 
division of the Vedas, and division stands for separate arrangement. 
Or it means bhdsanam , elucidation; i.e. the sense of the Vedas becomes 
clear from a knowledge of the vedangas, or supplements to the Veda. 
Thus lilma is from the root lhid } or the root bids. In this way this 

198 So Muller (Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 522) renders granthato arthataicha , denying 
to the word “ grantha” the sense of written booh . This rendering is approved by 
Prof. Goldstucker (Panini, p. 32), though he holds that “grantha” properly means a 
written book {ibid. p. 27). 

197 It will be seen that in p. 165, I have understood the word glayantah in the 
sense of “ declining.” 
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Nirukta S'astra, and the other Vedangas have descended from the 
fishis. Thus the scripture has been elucidated.” 

The Nighantus, the lists of words which form the subject of the 
preceding remarks, were prefixed by Yaska to his own work, the 
Nirukta, in which, by commenting on them, he endeavours to throw 
light on the obscurities of the Veda. 198 When this work of Yaska 
was written, and even at a much earlier period, it is evident that the 
sense of many of the Vedic words had been commonly forgotten. This 
appears from the very fact of such works as the Nighantus and Nirukta 
being composed at all. For what occasion was there for compiling vo- 
cabularies of Vedic words, if the sense of these words had continued all 
along familiar to the students of the Vedas ? The necessity for works 
like his own is argued by Yaska in the following passage (Nir. i. 15) : 

Athdpi idam antarena mantreshv artha-pratyayo na vidyate | artham 
apratiyato ndtyantam svara-samskuroddeiah | tad idam vidyu-sthunam 
vydkaranasya Jcdrtsnyaih svartha-sudhaJcarii cha | 

“Now without this work the meaning of the hymns cannot be 
understood; but he who does not comprehend their meaning cannot 
thoroughly know their accentuation and grammatical forms. There- 
fore, this department of science is the complement of grammar, and 
an instrument for gaining one’s own object.” 199 

The same thing is also clear from many passages in his work, in 
which he attempts to explain Vedic words by their etymologies 200 

ids «The Naighantuka,” says Professor Roth (Introd. to Nirukta, p. lii.), ‘‘especially 
the second portion of it, was a collection of difficult and obsolete words, which formed 
a basis for instruction in the mode of expounding the Veda, such as was usually 
given in the schools of the Brahmans. At that period no need was felt of con- 
tinuous commentaries ; and in fact learning had not then become separated into so 
many branches. A memorandum of the terms denoting the ideas of most frequent 
occurrence in the Veda, and of the principal passages which required elucidation ; a 
simple list of the gods and the objects of worship, such as we find in the Naighantuka, 
sufficed as a manual for oral instruction. At a later era this manual became the 
subject of formal and written explanation. To this period belongs the Nirukta.” 

199 This passage is translated by Roth, Nirukta, Erliiuterungen, p. 11. And 
Sa 3 *ana says in the Introd. to his Commentary on the Rigveda, vol. i. p. 39, tasmdd 
vedarthavabodhaya upayuktaih niruktam | “ Hence the Nirukta is serviceable for 
the understanding of the meaning of the Veda.” 

a °° See Roth’s Erlauterungen to Nirukta, p. 219, ff. “Vedic interpretation could 
impose on itself no greater obstruction than to imagine that the Indian commentators 
were infallible, or that they had inherited traditions which were of any value. Even 
a superficial examination shows that their plan of interpretation is the very opposite 
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'(a process, often tentative, which would have been unnecessary if 
their meanings had been perfectly known), or in which he cites the 
opinions of different classes of interpreters who had preceded him, 
and who had severally propounded different explanations. This 
further shows that in Yaska’s time the signification of the hymns had 
formed the subject of investigation by learned men of different schools 
for many ages preceding. The following passage will illustrate this, 
as well as afford some insight into the subjects and manner of dis- 
cussion at the period when he lived. In the Nirukta, i. 15, 16, he 
thus (in continuation of the passage last cited) alludes to the opinion 
entertained by one of his predecessors, Kautsa, 201 regarding the value 

of traditional, that it is in reality a grammatical and etymological one, which only 
agrees with the former method in the erroneous system of explaining every verse, 
every line, every word by itself, without inquiring if the results so obtained har- 
monize with those derived from other quarters. If the fact that none of the com- 
mentators are in possession of anything more than a very simple set of conceptions 
regarding, e.g., the functions of a particular god, or even the entire contents of the 
hymns, which they are continually intruding into their interpretations, be regarded 
as a proof of their having inherited a tradition, it will at least be admitted that this 
poverty of ideas is not a thing which wc have any reason to covet. In this set of 
conceptions are included those scholastic ideas which were introduced at an early 
period indeed, but not until the hymns had already become the subject of learned 
study, and the religious views and social circumstances on which they are based 
had lost all living reality. . . . What is true of Sayana, or any of the other 

later commentators, applies essentially to Yaska also. He, too, is a learned inter- 
preter, who works with the materials which his predecessors had collected, but he 
possesses an incalculable advantage, in point of time, over those compilers of detailed 
and continuous commentaries, and belongs to a quite different literary period ; viz., 
to that when Sanskrit was still undergoing a process of natural growth. ,, Compare 
Benfey’s remarks on the Vedic scholiasts, in the Introduction to his Samaveda, 
pp. lxv, f., where he observes: “ How high soever may be the antiquity assigned 
to the oldest grammatical and hermeneutical treatises on the Yedas, a long period 
appears to have intervened between these and the composition of the greater 
portion of the hymns, during which very much that was peculiar to the Vedas was 
forgotten. Their interpretations rest essentially (as is shown not merely by the 
commentaries which have been alluded to, but also by Yaska's Nirukta) on ety- 
mology, on conclusions drawn from the context, and the comparison of similar 
passages. The oldest attempts at interpretation seem to be contained in Bruhmanas, 
in collections of passages ( nigama ), in collections of woids (nighantu) and in expla- 
nations ( niruhta ), of which last, two are mentioned by Sayana (R.V. vol. i. p. 45, 
lines 16 and 18), viz., one by S'akapuni and another by Sthaulashfhivi, in addition 
to that of Yaska.*’ 

201 See Roth, Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda, p. 21, f. where he writes : 
“The rationalistic Kautsa could regard the Veda as devoid of meaning, and the 
Brahmapas as false interpretations,” 
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of the Vedic interpretation : 

u Yadi man trartha-pra tyayaya anarthalcam bhavati 99 iti Kautsah \ 
u anarthakah hi mantrdh | tad etena upekshitavyam j niyata-vdcho yulctayo 
niyatdnupurvydh bhavanti | athdpi brdkmanena rupasampannuh vidhi- 
yante | * uru prathasva 9 iti prathayati | 1 prohdni 9 iti prohati | athdpi 
anupapanndrthuh bhavanti | * oshadhe trdyasva enam 9 | i svadhite md 
enam hirhslr 9 [Taitt. S., i. 2, 1] ity dha himsan | athdpi pratishid- 
dharthdh bhavanti | c ekah eva Rudro 9 vatasthe na dvitlyah 9 | ‘ asamlchyd • 
td sahasrdni ye Rudrdh adhi bhumydm ’ | 1 asatrur Indra jajnishe 9 | 
i katam sendh ajayat sdJcam Indrah 9 1 iti | athdpi jdnantam sampreshyati 
t Agnaye samidhyamandya anubruhi 9 iti | athupy dha ‘ Aditih sarvam 9 
iti 1 Aditir dyaur Aditir antari/csham 9 iti 91 | tad uparishfhud vydkhyd- 
sydmah | 11 athdpy avispa&h\hdrthdh bhavanti | ‘ amyalc 9 | l yddrismin 9 1 
‘jdraydyi 9 \ ‘ JcdnuJcd 9 iti 91 | arthavantak iabda-sdmdnydt\ u etad vai 
yajna8ya samriddham yad rupasamriddham yat karma kriyamdnam rig 
yajur vd 9 bhivadati 99 (Aitareya Brahman a, i. 4) iti cha brdhmanam | 
“krilantau putrair naptribhir" iti | yatho etad u niyatavdcho yulctayo 
niyatanupurvydh bhavanti" iti laulcikeshv apy etad yathd “ Indragni" 
il pitdputrdv’ 9 iti | yatho etad ct brdhmanena rupasampanndh vidhiyante" 
ity uditunuvudah sa bhavati | yatho etaj “ anupapanndrthdh bhavanti 99 
ity dmnuyavachandd ahiihsd pratiy eta | yatho etad u vipratishiddhartkah 
bhavanti 99 iti | laukilceshv apy etad yathd “ asapatno 9 yam bruhmanah 99 
u anamitro 9 yam rd/d 99 iti \ yatho etaj 11 jdnantam sampreshyati 99 iti 
jdnantam abhivddaxjate jdnate madhuparkam prdha iti | yatho etad 
“ Aditih sarvam 99 iti laukilceshv apy etad yathd 11 sarvarasdh anuprdptdh 
paniyam" iti | yatho etad “ avispashthurthdh bhavanti 99 iti | na esha 
sthdnor aparddho yad enam andho na paiyati purushdparddha'fy sa 
bhavati | yathd jdnapaduhu vidyutah purusha-visesho bhavati | pdrovaryar 
vitsu tu khalu veditrishu bhuyo-vidyah prasasto bhavati \ 

I will, in my translation, place the answers of Yaska opposite to 
the objections of Kautsa (though they are separated in the text), and 
thus economize space, as well as make the discussion clearer. 203 

203 See Dr. Roth’s translation of this passage in the first of his Abhandlungen, 
p. 21, and in his Erlauterungen to the Nirukta, pp. 11-13. There are, however, 
some parts of the passage of which I do not clearly understand the bearing. 
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Kautsa objects. 

1. “ If the science of inter- 
pretation is intended to make the 
sense of the mantras clear, it is 
useless, for the mantras have no 
sense. This is to be seen as 
follows.** 


2. “The propositions [in the 
hymns and texts] have certain 
fixed words, and a certain fixed 
arrangement ; ” [and bo require 
no interpretation r] 

3. “The mantras have the 
ritual forms to which they refer 
fixed and enjoined by the Brah- 
manas [and, therefore, need no 
further explanation] : thus ‘ Spread 
thyself widely out,’ [Vaj. S., i. 
22] and so he spreads ; ‘ Let me 
pour out/ and so he pours.” 

4. “ They prescribe what is im- 
practicable : thus, ‘ deliver him, 
0 plant :* ‘Axe, do not injure 
him/ thus he speaks while strik- 
ing.” [Taitt. Sanh., i. 2, 1 ; see 
also Vaj. S., iv. 1; vi. 15.] 

5. “ Their contents are at vari- 
ance with each other: thus, ‘There 
exists but one Budra, and no 
second; 1 and again, ‘There are 
innumerable thousands of Budras 
over the earth* [Vaj. S., xvi. 54] ; 
and, ‘Indra, thou hast been born 
without a foe* [B. V., x. 133, 2] ; 
and again, ‘Indra vanquished a 
hundred armies at once/ ” [B. V., 
x. 103, 1.] 


Yaska replies. 

1. “The mantras have a sense, 
for their words are the same (as 
those in the ordinary language). A 
Brahmana (the Aitareya, i. 4) says, 
‘ What is appropriate in its form, 
is successful in the sacrifice ; that 
is to say, when the verse [rich or 
yajush] which is recited refers to 
the ceremony which is being per- 
formed/ 303 An example of the 
identity of the Vedic language 
with the ordinary speech is this, 
‘ krilantauj etc. (‘sporting with 
sons and grandsons* ).” 

2. “ This is the case in ordinary 
language also, e.g. Indra grit, pita - 
putrau (‘Indra and Agni/ father 
and son*).” 

3. “This is a mere repetition 
of what had been already said 
[and consequently calls for no 
further answer ?].” 


4. “According to the sacred 
tradition it must be understood 
that no injury is to be inflicted/* 


5. “The same thing occurs in 
ordinary language : thus, ‘ This 
Brahman is without a rival ; * 
‘ The king has no enemies/ ” 


203 This version is borrowed from Prof. Haug’s translation, p. 11. The words 
quoted in the Nirukta occur in Ait. Br. i. 4, with the exception of “ yajur va” 
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6. “A person is enjoined to do 
an act with which he is already 
acquainted: thus, ‘Address the 
hymn to the fire which is being 
kindled ’ [S'atap. Br., i. 3, 5, 2. 
This is said by the adhvaryu 
priest to the hotri. Both.] ” 204 
- 7. “ Again it is said : * Aditi is 
everything; 1 ‘Aditi is the sky; 
Aditi is the atmosphere.’ ” [B. Y., 
i. 89, 10]. 

8. “The signification of the 
mantras is indistinct, as in the 
case of such words as amyak 
[E. Y., i. 169, 3], yadrismin 
[E. V., v. 44, 8], jdraydyi [R. V., 
vi. 12, 4], kanuka” [B. Y., viii. 
66, 4]. 206 


6. “In the same way people 
are saluted by their names, though 
they already know them ; and the 
madhuparka (a dish of curds, ghee 
and honey) is mentioned to those 
who are well acquainted with the 
custom.” 

7. “ This will be explained 
further on [see N"ir., iv. 23]. 
The same thing is said in common 
language: thus, ‘All fluids (or 
flavours) reside in water.’” 205 

8. “It is not the fault of the 
post, that the blind man does not 
see it. It is the man’s fault. Just 
as in respect of local usages men 
are distinguished by superior 
knowledge; so too, among those 
learned men who are skilled in 
tradition, he who knows most is 
worthy of approbation.”' 


Durga, the commentator, does not enter on a detailed explanation 
of this passage. He merely refers as follows to its general scope : — 
Athdpi idam antarena pada-vibhago na vidyate | bdetrdrambha-prayo - 
janadhikdre varttamane atha idam antarena mantreshv arthavadharanam 
ndsti ity ukte yadi mantretyadina anarthahya-hetubhir bahubhir ana - 
rthakye upapadite nirukta-Sdstrasya Kautsena mantrdndm arthavattam 
ethdpayitva para-paksha-hetavah pratyuktuh | teshu sthitam arthavatvam 
mantrdndm | teshdm arthanirvachandya idam drabhyamanam arthavad 
ity upapannam arthavattvam nirukta-kd&tra&ya | tad etat sarvam apt 
ihodaka-sdstrakara-vydjena prasaktdnuprasaktam uktam prajndydh vivrid- 
ihaye tishyasya | katham ndma asdv avivritldha-prajnah iabddrtha-nydya- 
sanka{e8hu hetusamaydnabhijnah paraih pratibadhyamano } pi paddrthan 
vdkydrthami cha asammohena nirbruydd iti. 

“ The student being supposed to have an occasion and a right to 


804 See Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 472, note 1 
206 Compare Baghuvansa, x. 16, rasantarany ekarasam yathd, divyam payo 'Snute | 
“As rain water, which has but one flavour, [when it has fallen] imbibes other 
flavours,” etc. 

208 See my article on the interpretation of the Veda in the Journal of the Roy. As. 
Society, vol. ii. new series, p. 329, 334, 337 ; and Bohtlingk and Both, s. vv. 
myakshy yadfiia , (3) jar, and kanukd; as well as Both’s dissertation on the Atharva- 
veda, p. 21. 
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enter on the study of this Sastra, and the proposition having been laid 
down that, without the Nirukta, the sense of the mantras cannot be 
understood, Kautsa, in the words, “if the science,” etc., adduces many 
reasons for declaring the mantras to have no meaning, and on these 
he grounds an assertion that the Nirukta is useless. Yaska in reply 
states the reasons on the other side in support of the mantras having 
a meaning, *which point he accordingly establishes. And as this work 
(the Nirukta), which is being commenced, is useful for the explanation 
of their meaning, its utility is demonstrated. Thus, under the guise 
of an objector 207 [who is answered by] the author of the treatise, an 
opportunity is taken of stating the arguments on both sides, with the 
view of increasing the student’s intelligence. For how is that student, 
of immature understanding, ignorant too of reasons and conclusions, 
when he encounters difficulties connected with the proper explication 
of words, and is even hindered by other persons, to explain without 
perplexity the meaning of words and sentences ?” 

It would seem from this that Durgacharya looked upon Kautsa as 
being merely a man of straw, into whose mouth objections against the 
significance of the Vedas were put by Yaska, in order that he might 
himself refute them. It does not, however, appear why Kautsa, 
whose name appears in the old genealogical lists of teachers in one 
of the Brahmanas (Muller, Ancient Sansk. Lit., pp. 181, 442), should 
be viewed in the light of a fictitious “ Devadatta,” any more than any 
other of the numerous earlier writers referred to in the Nirukta. 
There seems to be no other reason than this, that Durga did not, 
perhaps, wish his contemporaries to believe that there had been in 
early times any old grammarian who either rejected the authority of 
the Vedas, or differed from the customary methods of treating and in- 
terpreting them. 

In Nirukta ii. 16, Yaska refers to the opinions of various former 
schools regarding the meaning of the word Vritra: — 

Tat ko Vrittrah | “ megJtah ” iti nairuktdh | “ Tvashfro 9 surah ” ity 
aitihdsihdh | apam vha jyotishai cha misribhdva-karmano varsha-karma 
jay ate | tatra upamdrthena yuddha-varnuh bhavanti | ahi-vat tu khalu 

207 I am indebted to the late Dr. Ballantyne and Professor Cowell for a correction 
of the sense I formerly assigned to the word ehodaka . 
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mantra-varndh brahmana-vdddi cha | vivriddhyd iarlrasya srotdmi 
nivdraydnchalcara | tasmin hate prasasyandire dpah | 

“ Who was Yritra? ‘ A cloud, * says the Miiruktas (etymologists) : 
*an Asura, son of Tvashtri,’ say the Aitihasikas (story-tellers). The 
fall of rain arises from the mingling of the waters and of light. This 
is figuratively depicted as a conflict. The hymns and Brahmanas de- 
scribe Yritra as a serpent. By the expansion of his body, he blocked 
up the streams. When he was destroyed, the waters flowed forth.” 

In Mr. iii. 8, he alludes to the views of older writers regarding 
the Yedic word panchajana: — " Panchajandh mama hotram juehadhvam ” | 
(E.Y., x. 53, 4). “ Gandharvdh pitaro devah asuruh rakshdmsi ” tty eke | 
“ chatvdro varndh niehddah panchamah ” tty Aupamanyavah \ ‘“Ye five 
classes of beings, frequent my sacrifice. ' These five classes of beings 
are the ‘Gandharvas, Pitris, Devas, Asuras, and Bakshases,’ say some: 
They are * the four castes with the Mshadas for a fifth,’ says Aupa- 
manyava.” * 

In Mr. viii. 21, f., Yaska thus speculates on the feelings which had 
led some of his predecessors to regard the introductory and concluding 
portions of the ritual of sacrifice, styled prayuja and anuyuja , as ad- 
dressed to other deities than Agni : — 

“ Atha kim-devatdh pYaydjdnuydjdh | dgneydh ” tty eke | . . “ Agneydh 
vai prayujdh dgneydh anuydjdh” iticha brdhmanam \ “ chhando-devatah ” 
ity aparam | “ chhanddmsi vai praydjdh chhandumsy anuyujuh ” iti cha 
brdhmanam \ “ ritu-devatuh” ity aparam | “ritavo vai prayujdh ritavo 
’ nuydjdh ” iti cha brdhmanam | “ pasu-devatdh v ity aparam | “ paiavo 
vai prayujdh pasavo ’ nuydjdh ” iti cha brdhmanam [ “ prdna-devatuh” 
ity aparam j “prundh vai prayujdh prundh vai anuydjdh ” iti cha 
brdhmanam | “ utma-devatah” ity aparam | “ utmd vai prayujdh atmd. 
vai anuydjdh ” iti cha brdhmanam | dgneydh iti tu ethitih | bhakti- 
mutram itarat | kimartham punar iti | uchyate | yaeyai devatdyai havir 
grihxtam eydt turn manasd dhyayed vashatkarishyann iti ha vijndyate | 

11 Now, who is the god to whom the praydjae and the anuydjae 
(introductory and concluding sacrificial acts) are addressed? ‘Agni,’ 
say some. For a Brahmana says, * the praydjae and anuydjae belong 
to Agni.’ Another opinion is that they have chhandas (m^tre) for 
their deity. For a Brahmana says, 1 the praydjae and anuydjae are 
metres.’ A third view is that they have the seasons for their deities. 
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For a Brahmana says, ‘ the pray dj as and anuyajas are seasons.’ A fourth 
view is that they have sacrificial victims for their deities. For a 
Brahmana says, ‘ the praydjas and anuyajas are victims?’ A fifth view 
is that they have the vital airs for their deities. For a Brahmana says, 
‘ the praydjas and anuyajas are the vital airs.’ A sixth view is that 
they have soul for their deity. For a Brahmana says, ‘the praydjas and 
anuyajas are soul.’ I maintain the opinion that the hymns have 
Agni for their deity. The other views arise from mere devotion [to 
particular gods]. But why are these various views put forward? 
Because it is well known to be a precept that the person who is 
about to offer an oblation should meditate on the particular deity 
for whom it is intended.” 

In Nirukta xii. 1, he states the different views which had been put 
forward regarding the gods called Asvins : — A hair ahinav ity Aurna- 
vabhali | tat Ictiv ahinau | “ dyava-prithivyav ” ity eke | ‘‘ ahordtrdv ” 
ity eke | “ surya-chandramasuv ” ity eke \ ^ rdjdndu punyakritdv ” ity 
aitihdsikdh | “ 4 The Alvins are so called from their horses ( ahais ),’ 

says Aurnavabha. But who are the Asvins? ‘Heaven and earth,’ 
say some; ‘day and night/ say others: while others again say, ‘the 
sun and moon.’ ‘They were virtuous kings/ say the Aitihasikas.” 208 

In Hirukta xii. 19, he states the various expositions given of a 
passage regarding Vishnu : — Yad idam kincha tad vichakrame Vishnuh | 
tridha nidhatte padam tredhdbhuvuya pjrithivydm antarikshe dim iti 

308 See Roth’s Erliiut. pp. 220-221, for some remarks on these old interpreters 
of the Veda. “ Older expounders of the Vedas in general are,” he says, “ called by 
Yaska simply Nairuktas ; and when he notices any difference in the conception of the 
Vedic gods, those interpreters who take the euhemeristic view are called Aitihasikas. 
In addition to the exposition of the Veda in the stricter sense, there existed also 
liturgical interpretations of numerous passages, such as we find in the Brahmanas 
and other kindred treatises, in which it was attempted to bring the letter of the 
received text into harmony with the existing ceremonial. Such liturgical interpre- 
tations are called by Yaska those of the Yajnikas, or 1 persons skilled in sacrificial 
rites.* Akin to theirs appears to have been the mode of interpretation adopted by 
the Naidanas. . . . Under this head we must probably understand that method 
of explanation which, differing from the grammatical etymologies, referred the 
origin of the words and conceptions to occasions which were in a certain sense 
historical. The Brahmanas and Upanishads abound in such historical or mytho- 
logical etymologies, which are to be found in all ages and among all nations ; 
etymologies which their own inventors do not regard as serious, but which, from 
their connexion with other ideas, obtain a certain importance in the religious system.” 
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S'dkapumh | samar ohane vishnupade gayaiirasi ity Aurnavdbhah | 
“ Yishnu strode over all this universe : thrice he plants his foot. This 
he does in order to his threefold existence, 1 on earth, in the atmo- 
sphere, and in the sky/ says S'akapuni : * At his rising, in the zenith, 
and at his setting/ says Aurnavabha/' 

In Kir. xii. 41, we have another reference to the Brahmanas: — 
Agninti Agnim ayajanta dcvah | “ Agni h paiur dsit | tarn dlabhanta 
tena ayajanta" iti cha brahmanam\ “ The gods sacrificed Agni (fire), 
with fire. 1 Agni was the victim ; him they immolated, with him 
they sacrificed */ so says a Brahmana.” 

We thus see that in various passages of his work Yaska refers also to 
the Brahmanas ; they must therefore have been older than his time. 

The following is a list of the writers whom Yaska quotes as having 
preceded him in the interpretation of the Yedas : — Agrayana, Audum- 
barayana, Aurnavabha, Katthakya, Kautsa, Kraushtuki, Gargya, 
Galava, Charmasiras, Taitiki, Yarshyayani, S'atabalaksha the Maud- 
galya, S'akatayana, S'akapuni, S'akalya, and Sthaulashthlvi. 209 

The subjoined passage from the twelfth section of the first Pari&shta 
or supplement to the Kirukta (considered by Professor Roth, Kir. ii. 
p. 208, to be the work of some author subsequent to Yaska), relating 
to the antiquity of the Mantras, and the qualifications necessary for 
expounding them, is of considerable interest : — 

Ayam mantrdrtha-chintdbhyuho abhyudho ’ pi krutito 'pi tarkatah | na 
tu prithaktvena mantrdh nirvaktavydh prakaranakah eva nirvaktavydh | 
na hy eshu pratyaksham asty anrisher atapaso va | (t par ovary a-vitsu tu 
khalu veditrislm bhuyo-vidyah prasasyo bhavati” ity uktam pur as tat | 
manushyuh vai rhhishu utkrdmatsu devan abruvan “ ko nah rishir bha- 
vishyati” iti | tebhyah etam tarkam rishim prdyachhan mantrartha - 
chintdbhyuham abhyudham | tasmdd yad eva kincha anuchdno 9 bhyUhaty 
drsham tad bhavati \ 

“ This reflective deduction of the sense of the hymns is effected by 
the help of sacred tradition and reasoning. The texts are not to be 
interpreted as isolated, but according to their context. Tor a person 
who is not a rishi or a devotee has no intuitive insight 210 into their 

309 Roth, Erlauter., pp. 221, 222. 

2,0 See the passage above quoted (p. 165) from Nirukta i. 20 ; and the third 
volume of this work, pp. 125, ff., 183. 
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meaning. We have said before that * among those men who are 
versed in tradition, he who is most learned deserves especial com- 
mendation.* When the rishis were ascending [from the earth], men 
inquired of the gods, * Who shall be our rishi ? 9 The gods gave them 
for a fishi this science of reasoning, this art of deducing by reflec- 
tion the sense of the hymns. Therefore, whatever meaning any 
learned man deduces by reasoning, that possesses authority equal to 
a rishi’s.” 

Here there is to be remarked a recognition of the necessity of reason 
as a co-factor, in the ascertainment of religious truth, or the definition 
of ceremonial practice. With this may be compared the whole ten- 
dency of the Sankhya doctrine, which is virtually, if not avowedly, 
founded on reasoning; and the assertion of Bhaskara (see above, 
p. 161, note 182), that in the mathematical sciences, scripture, if un- 
supported by demonstration, is of no authority. 

The same confidence in the inherent force of the human intellect is 
exhibited by Bhaskara in another place, in these memorable words : — 
Yadd punar mahatd Jcdlena mahad antaram bhavishyati tadd matimanto 
Brahmaguptddindm samdna-dharminah eva utpatsyante | ye tad-upa- 
laMhy-anusdrinlm gatirn ururlhritya iu sir uni vydkarishyanti | atah eva 
ganita-skandho mahdmatimadbhir dhritah sann anddy-anante 'pi hale 
hhilatvam na ydti\ “When, again, after a long period, there shall 
be a great distance [observable in the position of the stars], then in- 
telligent men of like character with Brahmagupta and other mathe- 
maticians will arise, who, admitting a movement in consonance with 
observation, will compose treatises accordingly. Hence the science of 
astronomy, being maintained by men of great ability, shall never fail 
in time, though it has no beginning nor end.” See Colebrooke's Misc. 
Essays, ii. 381. 

In the first volume of this work some passages have been already 
adduced from Yaska regarding the origin of particular Vedic hymns 
of which he explains verses. One of these texts relates to the Bishi Vis- 
vamitra, and another to the Rishi Devapi. See vol. i., pp. 269, and 338. 

Third : — I now proceed to the Brahman as, to which we have been 
led back through the ascending series of more recent works, as the 
oldest expository writings on the Yedic hymns. They are conse- 
quently later than the hymns, the most ancient portion of Indian 
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literature. But while the other explanatory and prescriptive hooks 
connected with the Vedas, such as the grammatical and ceremonial 
Sutras, etc., are not regarded as having any independent divine 
authority, the Brahman as, on the contrary, are considered as* a part of 
the Veda itself. This will appear from the following passages from 
Sayana’s commentary on the Bigveda : Mantra-brdhmandtmakam 
tuvad admhtam lakshanam | atah eva Apastambo yajna-paribhdshdydm 
eva d ha “ mantra-brdhmanayor veda-namadheyam ” iti | 811 “ The defini- 
tion of the Veda, as consisting of Mantra and Brahmana, is unobjec- 
tionable. Hence Apastamba says, in the Yajna paribhasha, * Veda is 

« 

the name applied to Mantra and Brahmana .’ 99 Again: Mantra-bruh - 
mana-rupau dvav eva veda-bhdgdv tty dnglkarud mantra-lakshanasya 
purvam abhihitatvdd avaiishfo veda-bhtigo brdhmanam ity etal lakshanam 
bhavishyati | 212 “ It being admitted that there are two parts of the 

Veda, viz., Mantra and Brahmana, as the Mantra has been already 
defined, the definition of Brahmana will be, that it is the remaining 
portion of the Veda.” 

In regard to the Sutras and Smritis, the author of the Nyayamala- 
vistara says, i. 3, 24 : — 

jBaudhuyandpastambdsvaldyana-kdtydyanddi-ndmdnkitdh kalpasutrd - 
digranthuh nigama-nirukta-shadanga-granthah Manv-udi-smritayak cha 
apaurusheydh dharma-buddhi-janakatvdd veda-vat | na cha mula-pramdna - 
sdpekshatvena veda-vaishamyam iti sankamyam ) utpanndydh buddlieh 
svatah prdmdnydngxkdrena nirapekshatvdt \ md evam | uktdnumdnasya 
kdlatyaydpadish\atvdt | Bandhuyana-sutram Apastamba-sutram ity evam 
purusha-ndmnd te granthdh ucliyante | na cha Kdthakddi-samdkhyd-vat 
pravachana-nimittatvam yuktarh tad-grantha-nirmtina-kdle taddnintanaih 
kaiscliid upalabdhatvdt | tach cha avichliinna-pdr ampary ena anuvarttate | 
tatah Kd lidusudi-gran tha-vat paurusheydh | tathdpi veda-mulatvdt pra- 
mdnam | . . . . maivam \ kalpasya vedatvam na adydpi siddham | kintu 
prayatnena sddhamyam | na cha tat sadhayitum kakyam paurusheyat - 
vasya samdkhyayd tat-kartur upalambhena cha sudhitatvdt | 

“ Some persons have asserted that the Kalpa-sutras and other works 
designated by the names of Baudhayana, Apastamba, A4valayana, 
Katyayana, etc., and the Nigama, Hirukta, and six Vedangas, together 

211 Bigveda, Muller’s edition, vol. i. p. 4. 

* w Bigveda, Miiller’s edition, vol. i. p. 22 
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with the Smritis of Manu and others, are superhuman, because they 
impart to men a comprehension of duty, like the Yedas ; and that they 
are not to be suspected of dissimilarity to the Yedas, from the fact of 
their appealing to the authority of the original text ; for the know- 
ledge of duty which they impart is independent, because it is admitted 
to be self-evidencing. But this view is incorrect ; for the inference 
in question proceeds upon an erroneous generalization . 813 These works 
are called by the names of men ; as, * the Sutras of Baudhayana,’ ‘ the 
Sutras of Apastamba,’ etc. ; and these designations cannot properly be 
derived from the fact that these works were studied by those whose 
names they bear, as is actually the case in regard to the Kathaka and 
other parts of the Yeda ; for it was known to some of their contem- 
poraries at the time of the composition of these Sutras and Smritis, 
etc., that they were then being composed : and this knowledge has 
come down by unbroken tradition. Hence, like the works of Kalidasa 
and others, the books in question are of human origin. Nevertheless, 
from being founded on the Yeda, they are authoritative.” . . . 

And again : “ It is not yet proved that the Kalpa-sutras are part of 
the Yeda ; and it would require great labour to prove it ; and, in fact, 
it is impossible to prove it. For the human origin of this book is 
established by its name, and by its being observed to have had an 
author .” 214 

The Brahmanas, however, as I have said, notwithstanding their 
antiquity, and the authority which is ascribed to them aB a con- 
stituent part of the Yeda, are far from being so old as the hymns. 
On the subject of theso works Professor Roth makes some remarks in 
his Introduction to the Nirukta, p. xxiv. ff. ; which I translate with 
some abridgments . 215 

“ The difference in contents between the Brahmanas and the Kalpa- 
books, if judged according to detached passages, might appear to be 
very small and indeterminate, though even at first sight it is unde- 
niable that the two classes of writings are easily distinguishable as 
regards their position and estimation in the whole body of religious 

318 See the third volume of this work, pp. 84, note 89, 179, f., 290, and 312. 

214 On the difference in authority between the Brahmanas and the Sutras, etc., 
see Muller’s “Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 75-107. 

315 I refer for further information to Prof. Muller’s section on the Brahmanas in his 
“Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” particularly to pp. 342, ff., 389, 428, 429, 431-435. 
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literature. In fact, the difference between them is most essential. 
Though both treat of divine worship in its widest extent, yet in the 
Brahmana it is the subject of description in quite a different sense 
from what it is in the Kalpa-sastra. The object of the latter is to 
represent the whole course of the sacred rites which have a place in 
any particular department of worship, e.g. it defines exactly which of 
the priests present at a ceremony has to perform a part at each point 
of the sacred rite. This is a very essential matter in Indian sacri- 
fices. ... It is further prescribed in these works what hymns and 
invocations are to be uttered, and how. As a rule, however, the 
strophes are indicated only by the initial words, and pre-suppose other 
collections in which they must have been put together according to 
the order of their employment in worship. . . . Finally, these works 
prescribe the time, the place, the forms, of the rites of worship, witb 
all the preceding and following practices. In short, the Kalpa-books 
are complete systems of ritual prescription, which have no other object 
than to designate the entire course of the sacred ceremonial with all 
that accuracy which is demanded for acts done in the presence of the 
gods, and to their honour. 

“ The aim of a Brahmana is something very different. As its name 
indicates, its subject is the ( brahma/ the sacred element in the rite, not 
the rite itself. Something holy, the conception of the divine, lies 
veiled beneath the ceremony. It has now obtained a sensible form, 
which must, however, remain a mystery for those to whom that con- 
ception is unknown. He only who knows the divinity, its manifesta- 
tion and its relation to men, can explain the signification of the 
symbol. Such an explanation the Brahmana aims at giving ; it pro- 
poses to unfold the essence of theological wisdom, which is hidden 
under the mode of worship inherited from ancient times. From this 
cause arises the mysterious, concise, often dark, style of the language 
which we find in these books. They are, indeed, the oldest prose 
which is preserved to us in Indian literature. 

“An example of these symbolical explanations is subjoined, from 
the beginning of the Aitareya-brahmana : — At the commencement of 
certain sacrifices, clarified butter is offered to Agni and Yishpu in 
eleven platters. This is done by preference to these two deities, the 
Brahmana explains, because they embrace the whole pantheon, Agni 
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as the lowest of the gods (the fire of the hearth and altar), and Vishnu 
as the highest (the sun in the zenith) ; and thus sacrifice is offered to 
all the gods in the persons of these two. Eleven platters are presented, 
though there are only two gods ; eight of the platters are claimed by 
Agni, because the gayatrl, the metre sacred to him, has eight syllables; 
three platters belong to Vishnu, because he traverses the heavens in 
three strides (the three stations of his rising, his culmination, and his 
setting). 

“Such explanations may as frequently be the mere inventions of 
a religious philosophy (encountered by us here in its oldest form), 
which delights in bold parallels, and a pretentious exegesis, as actual 
recollections of the beginnings of the liturgy, in which, among a 
people like the Indians, we may reasonably expect to find delicate and 
thoughtful references. These books will always continue to be to us 
the most valuable sources for tracing the beginnings of thought on 
divine things; and, at the same time, sources from which we may 
draw the most varied information regarding the conceptions on which 
the entire system of worship, as well as the social and hierarchical 
order, of India, are founded. In proof of this, I will only refer to 
the lights which may be derived from the seventh and eighth books of 
the Aitareya-brahmana on the position of the castes, and on the regal 
and sacerdotal dignities. The Brahmanas are the dogmatical books of 
the Brahmans; not a scientifically marshalled system of tenets, but 
a collection of dogmas, as they result from religious practice. They 
were not written as a complete exposition of the principles of belief ; 
but they are necessary towards such an exposition, because they were 
meant to explain and establish the whole customary ceremonial of 
worship. 

“ It is impossible not to perceive that the Brahmanas are based upon 
a pre-existing, widely-ramified, and highly-developed system of worship. 
The further the practice of sacred institutions has advanced, the less 
distinctly are those who practise them conscious of their meaning. 
Gradually, around the central portion of the ceremony, which in its 
origin was perfectly transparent and intelligible, there grows up a 
mass of subordinate observances, which in proportion as they are 
developed in detail, become more loosely connected with the funda- 
mental thought. The form, becoming more independent, loses its 
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symbolical purport. The Indian worship had already reached such 
a stage, when the religious reflection exhibited in the Brahmanas 
began to work upon it. Here, as in all the other religious systems of 
antiquity, the observation is verified that it is not religious dogmas, 
and reflection upon these, that give birth to forms of worship, but 
that it is religious worship,, which (itself the product of religious 
feeling, inspired by, and become subservient to, a conception of the 
divine) becomes, in its turn, the parent of a more developed and 
firmly defined theology. Such was the relation of the Brahmanas to 
the current worship. The Brahmana does not appeal to the dicta of 
the sacred hymns as its own first and most immediate source, but 
rather rests upon the customary ceremonial, and upon the earlier 
conceptions of that ceremonial. The Aitareya-brahmana, for instance, 
from which I borrow details, appeals not only to authorities (to whom 
written compositions are never ascribed), such as the Eishi S'rauta 
(vii. 1) ; Saujata, son of Aralha (vii. 22) ; Kama, son of Mrigu (vii. 34) ; 
Maitreya, son of Kusharu (viii. 38), etc., or to preceding sacrificial cere- 
monials of the same kind ; but further, the whole form of its represen- 
tation is based upon the tradition of earlier custom. Its customary 
formula for this, which is continually recurring at the head of a new 
passage, is tada ”hus , ‘it is further said/ or atho khalv alius , ‘it is more- 
over said;’ and frequent reference is made to difference of opinions; 
‘ so do or say the one set of persons, and the others otherwise.' But 
I have never met with a citation of an older writing. 

“Taking all this into consideration, we may conclude that the 
Brahmanas belong to a stage in the religious development of India 
when the Brahmanical faith was full-blown. Those religious con- 
ceptions and sacred usages, which, even in the hymns of the Eigveda, 
we can see advancing from a simple and unconnected form to compact 
and multiform shapes, have now spread themselves over the entire 
life of the people, and in the hands of the priests have become a 
power predominant over everything else.” 

• It thus appears that the Brahmanas, though they have come to be 
regarded as parts of the Yeda, are yet in time far posterior to the 
hymns, from which, further, they differ entirely in character, and to a 
great extent in language, but which they constantly presuppose, and 
to which they allude in every page. Thus in the Brahmanas we have 
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such, expressions continually recurring as, “Thus did the pishi say.”* 1 ® 
“Hence this has been declared by the pishi.” 217 “ Rishis of the Rigveda 
have uttered this hymn of fifteen verses.” 218 And in Sayan a’ s Intro- 
duction to the Rigveda it is stated as follows (Comment, on R.Y., 
vol. i. p. 2) : — Tathd cha sarva-veda-gatani brdhmandni svabhihite ’ rthe 
vikvdsa-dudhyaya “ tad etad richa ’ bhyanuktam ” iti richam eva uda - 
bar anti | “ And so the Brahmanas connected with all the Yedas, in 

order to strengthen belief in their assertions, refer to the Rigveda, 
saying, 1 This is declared by the Rich.’ ” 

The S'atapatha-brahmana, in a passage at p. 1052 of Weber’s edition 
(corresponding with the Brihadaranyaka-upanishad, p. 213), refers as 
follows to a hymn of Yamadeva in the fourth mandala of the Rig- 
veda: — Tad ha etat pasyann rishir Vamadevah pratipede 11 aham Manur 
abhavam suryak cha” iti | “Wherefore the pishi Yamadeva in vision 
obtained this text, ‘ I was Manu and the sun.’ ” Again, the Taittirlya 
Sanhita, and the Kaushitaki, Satyayana, and Tandaka Brahmanas refer 
to Yasishtha, in passages already quoted in the first volume of this 
work, p. 328. Now, as Yasishtha was a Yedic j-ishi, the author 
of numerous hymns, these Brahmanas must have been later than 
those hymns. 

To illustrate the manner in which the hymns are quoted in the 
Brahmanas, I will only cite further a portion of the passage from 
the Aitareya-brahmana, vii. 13-18, relating the story of S'una^sepa, 
which was first given in original in the Appendix to Professor Muller’s 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 581, 582, and afterwards appeared in 
Prof. Haug’s edition of that Brahmana : — At ha ha S'unakkepah iicshan- 
chalcre “ amdnmham iva vai md vikasishyanti | hanta aham devatah 
upadhuvami ” iti \ sa Prajdpatim eva prathamam devatandm upasasdra 
u ka8ya nunam katamasya amritdnam ” ity etayd richa | tarn Prajdpatir 
uvdcha “ Agnir vai devdndm nedishfhaft | tam eva upadhdva ” iti | so 
’gnim upasasdra “ Agner vayam prathamasya amritdnam ” ity etayd 
richa | [When he saw the preparations made for his immolation], 
“S'una^epa reflected, ‘They are about to slay me, as if I were not 
a man. I shall resort to the gods.’ He accordingly addressed him- 

218 Iti ha ma aha jithih | 

217 S'atap.-br. xiii., 5, 4, 5 : — Tasmdd etad fithind abhyanuktam | 

218 Weber ’ b Hist, of Ind. Lit., p. 118. Boht. and Roth’s Diet., tub voce Rishi, 
Tad etad bahvrichah panchadaiarcham prahuh I 
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self to Prajapati, the first of the gods, with this ‘rich* (Rigveda, i. 24, 
1), ‘Of whom now, of which of all the immortals/ etc. Prajapati 
said to him, ‘Agni is the nearest of the gods, resort to him.* He 
addressed himself to Agni with this ‘rich* (Rigveda i. 24, 2), ‘Of 
Agni, the first of the immortals/ etc.” In the same way he is repre- 
sented as addressing to various deities in succession the verses com- 
posing the remainder of the 24th, and the whole of the 25th, 26th, 
and 27th hymns of the first book of the Rigveda, ending with the 
last verse of the 27th sukta : “ Salutation to the great! Salutation to 
the little !” addressed to the Yigve-devah. 219 

That the Brahmanas were separated from the hymns by a consider- 
able interval of time is manifest from the various considerations 
which are urged in the passage just quoted (pp. 180, if.) from Professor 
Roth; who informs us, for instance, that the Brahmanas, besides 
alluding to texts in the hymns, appeal on the subject of the ritual to 
various preceding unwritten authorities ; and states his opinion, that 
the “Brahmanas belong to a stage in the religious development of 
India, when the Brahmanical faith was full-blown and that “those 
religious conceptions and sacred usages, which, even in the hymns of 
the Rigveda, can be seen advancing from a simple and unconnected 
form to compact and manifold shapes, have now [in the Brahmanas] 
extended themselves over the entire life of the people.” This process 
was no doubt one which required several centuries for its accom- 
plishment. 

And Professor Muller says (Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 432, 434), “ There 
is throughout the Brahmanas such a complete misunderstanding of the 
original intention of the Yedic hymns, that we can hardly understand 
how such an estrangement could havo taken place, unless there had 
been at some time or other a sudden and violent break in the chain of 
tradition.” And again : u Every page of the Brahmanas contains tho 
clearest proof that the spirit of the ancient Yedic poetry, and the pur- 
port of the original Yedic sacrifices were both beyond the comprehen* 

Kamo mahadbhyo namo arbhakebhyah\ See Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 
413, ff. ; Prof. Roth’s article in Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 461 ; Prof. Wilson’s article 
in Jour. R. A S. vol. xiii., p. 100, and translation of the Rigveda, i. pp. 59*71 ; 
Prof. Hang's translation of the Ait. Br. pp. 460, ff. ; Dr. Streiter’s Diss. de Sunahsepo ; 
and the first volume of this work, pp. 355, ff. 
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•ion of the authors of the Brahmanas. .... We thus perceive the 
wide chasm between the Brahmana period and that period by which 
it is preceded.” The Brahmana period, we have already seen (p. 164 
above), is placed by him in the 200 years following the second Yedio 
period, that of the Mantras. 

As time still passed on, and a further development of language ana 
institutions took place, the Vedic hymns became less and less intel- 
ligible; and owing to the growth of formal and scrupulous ceremonial 
prescriptions, the application of the sacred texts to public worship 
became more and more difficult. As a natural consequence, the 
literature connected with the explanation of the Mantras, their pro- 
nunciation and their ritual uses, continued to augment. Then the 
different grammatical Pratisfikhya aphorisms, the S'rauta and Grihya 
ritual Sutras, the Nighantus and Mrukta were composed. These 
works, as we have already seen, were the growth of several successive 
ages subsequent to the date of the oldest Brahmanas. 220 

220 On this subject Professor Both remarks (Introd. to Nirukta, p. lii.) as follows : 
—“In Greece a similar state of things prevailed. There, with the exception of 
Hesiod (who never rose to the same degree of consideration), Homer was the only 
source of the highest knowledge, and preeminently the book of the schools ; the book 
which gave the first occasion to grammatical, and almost every other sort of science 
to developc itself. In India the Veda occupies the place of Homer. It was to the 
Veda that the Brahmanical people looked as the sole repository of intellectual 
culture. As a sacred hook it was the more naturally a subject of research to the 
learned man, as he was at the same time a priest, and it became the first problem 
to be solved by grammar, — a science which was far more commonly studied, and 
at an earlier period attained a far higher stage, in India than in Greece. At the 
same time, the Veda, both as regards its language and its subject-matter, stood far 
further removed from the Indian of the two centuries immediately preceding Buddha 
(700 and 600 b.c.) — in which the sacerdotal system reached its climax— than Homer 
did from the Greek of the Periclean era. At that period, or even earlier, were 
formed the collection of Homeric words which had become obsolete, — the yXaxracu ; 
while in India, the ‘nighantavas’ (a word which I conceive to be identical in meaning 
with yXaxrircu) had been compiled to illustrate the Veda. In both cases the collec- 
tions bad the same origin ; but in the short interval from Pericles to the end of the 
Alexandrian era, the Greeks had done more for the explanation of Homer than the 
Indians could accomplish for the comprehension of the Veda, in the long series of 
ages down to the times of Say ana and MahTdhara, in the sixteenth century a.d. 
The task of the Indians was, in truth, by far the more difficult ; and besides, Indian 
scholarship lay under an incapacity of unfettered movement. It was necessary for 
orthodoxy to deny the facta of history, and to discover only the circumstances of the 
present in the monuments of antiquity; for the present was both unable and 
unwilling to rest on any other foundation than the traditions of an earlier age, 
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Fourth : — When at length we ascend above the oldest of the Brah- 
manas, and arrive at the still more ancient collections (“ Sanhitas,” as 
they are called in Sanskrit) of the Vedic hymns themselves, we shall 
find even here distinct proofs of a difference of age not only between 
the several collections viewed as aggregates, but also between different 
component parts of the same compilations. Of the four Yedic Sanhitas, 
the Rik, Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan, the Rigveda is by far the 
most complete and important collection. Before, however, proceeding 
to give some account of its contents, I must premise a few words 
about the other Sanhitas. 

(i.) Although the Yedas were sometimes considered to be only three 
in number, and the Atharvan was not always denominated a Yeda, yet 
many of the hymns or incantations of which it is made up appear to 
be of great antiquity. 221 

That the title of the Atharvan to be reckoned as one of the Yedas is 
not so incontestable as that of the three others, will appear from the 
following considerations. The knowledge of the Indian Scriptures is 
frequently designated as the triple^cience trayi vidya, 22i * a phrase which 
is thu3 explained in Messrs. Bbhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon: “The three- 
fold science was originally the knowledge of the sacred word in its triple 
form of hymn, sacrificial formula, and song: out of this sense subsequently 
arose another, viz., the knowledge of the three Yedas, which represent 
that threefold form.” In illustration of this the writers proceed to 
quote or refer to the following and other texts from the Shtapatha and 
Aitareya Brahmanas, etc. Satap. Br. iv. 6, 7, 1 : Trayi mi vidyoL 
ficho yajurhshi sdmdni iyam eva | “The Rich-, Yajush-, and Saman-, 
verses are the threefold science.” S'atap. Br. vi. 3, 1, 10 ; x. 4, 2, 21 ; 

surrounded as these were with a halo of glory, and only half understood. The 
priesthood supplied the required authentic explanation, without which the reader 
of those ancient books would never have found in them that which he so easily 
discovered with that assistance. The spirit of the nation, which had been so in- 
juriously treated, became accustomed to the yoke, and henceforward walked onwards 
in the track which had been marked out for it; men’s feeling for history became 
irrecoverably lost, and they consoled themselves with the harmless enjoyment, which 
was still allowed them, of solving grammatical questions. We can therefore, at 
least, boast, by way of compensation, on behalf of the Indians, that they have far 
outstripped the Greeks in the department of grammar.” . 

221 See, on the subject of this Veda, Muller’s Anc. Sans. Lit., pp. 38, 446, ff., 
Weber's Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 10., and Mr. Whitney's papers in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, iii. 305, ff., and iv. 254 ff. 2a * See Appendix, note A. 
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Ait. Br. v. 32 : Telhyo 9 bhitaptebhyo trayo vedah ajdyanta 
Agner ajdyata yajurvedo Vdgok sumavedah dditydt | tan 
veddn abhyatapat | telhyo 9 bhitaptebhyas trim Mr any ajdyanta bhur 
ity eva pigvedad ajdyata bhuvah iti yajurveddt svar iti sdmaveddt | . . . ' 
Sa Prajupatir yajnam atanuta | tam dharat tena ayajata | sa richd eva 
hotram akarod yajushu ddhvaryavam sdmnd udgltham | yad etat trayyai 
vidyuyai Mr am tena brahmatvam aharot | “ From these (lights), when 
heated, the three Vedas arose, the Eigveda from Agni, the Yajurveda- 
from Vayu, and the Samaveda from Aditya (the sun). He infused 
warmth into these Vedas. From them, when so heated, three essences 
arose. ‘Bhur,’ from the Eigveda, ‘Bhuvah 9 from the Yajurveda, 

‘Svar,’ from the Samaveda This Prajapati prepared sacrifice. 

He took it and worshipped with it. With the Eich he performed the 
function of the hotri priest, with the Yajush that of the adhvaryu, 
with the Saman that of the udgatri, and with the essence of this triple 
science he executed the brahman’s function.” In the same way three 
Vedas only are mentioned in the following passage from the Chhandogya 
Upanishad 222 (iv. 17, 1), etc.: — Prajupatir lokdn abhyatapat | teshdm 
tapyamdndnuih rasdn prdbrihad Agnim prithivydh Vdyum antarikshud 
Adityam divah [ Sa etas tisro devatdh abhyatapat | tdsdm tapyamdndnam 
rasdn prdbrihad Agner richo vdyor yajumshi Suma Adityat | sa etdrh 
tray 1 m vidyam abhyatapat | tasyds tapyamdndyah rasdn prdbrihad 
bhur ity rigbhyo bhuvar iti yajurbhyah svar iti sdmabhyah | “ Prajapati 
infused warmth into the worlds; and from them, so heated, he drew 
forth their essences, Agni from the earth, Vayu from the atmosphere, 
and Aditya from the sky. He infused warmth into these three deities ; 
and from them, so heated, he drew forth their essences : Eik-texts from 
Agni, Yajush-texts from Vayu, and Sama- texts from Aditya. He in- 
fused warmth into this triple science ; and from it, so heated, he drew 
forth its essences, the particle Bhur from the Eik-texts, Bhuvahi from 
the Yajush-texts, and Svar from the Sama-texts.” 

In the following verfce (i. 23), Manu repeats the account given in 
the Brahman as and the Chhandogya Upanishad : Agni-vdyu-ravibhyas 

*** See Biblioth. Ind. vol. iii. (1850) p. 288. This passage is also quoted in the 
third volume of this work, p. 5. See also the passage from the S'atap. Br. xi. 5, 8, 
l,if., quoted in pp. 14,1 of the Bame volume, where in like manner, only three 
mentioned. 
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tu trayam brahma sanatanam | dudoha yajna-siddhy-artham rig-yajuh- 
sdma-lahhanam | “From Agni, Yayu, and the Sun (Ravi), he drew 
forth (milked) for the accomplishment of sacrifice the eternal triple 
Veda, distinguished as Rik, Yajush, and Saman.” 

The Atharvaveda may, however, be referred to under the appellation 
of “ chhandas,” in the following passages, according to the indication of 
the St. Petersburg Lexicon, where the second sense of the word chhandas 
iB thus defined : “A sacred hymn, and according to the first three texts 
about to be quoted, especially that sort which is neither Rich, Saman, 
nor Yajush : hence, perhaps, originally, an incantation.” The texts re- 
ferred to are A.V. xi. 7, 24 : Richah sdmdni chhandamsi purunarh 
yaju8hd saha | uchhish \dj jajnire | “ The Rich-, Saman-, and Chhandas-, 
verses, and the Purana with the Yajush, sprang from the TJchhish$a 
(remnant of the sacrifice).” R.V. x. 90, 9 : Tasmdd yajndt sarvahutah 
richah sdmdni jajnire | chanddmsi jajnire tasmdd yajus tasmdd ajuyata | 
“ From that universal sacrifice sprang the Rich-, Saman-, and Chhan- 
das-, verses : from it sprang the Yajush.” The third text is from the 
Harivamga v. 9491 : Richo yajumshi sdmdni chhanddmsy Atharvandni 
cha | chatvdro sakhildh vedah sarahasydh savistardh | “ (May) the 

Rich-, Yajush-, and Saman-, verses, and the texts of the Atharvan, the 
four Vedas with their Khilas (later appendages), their esoteric doc- 
trines, and their details (preserve me).” 

In the Atharvaveda itself, x. 7, 20, it is thus alluded to as one of 
the Vedas under the title of the Atharvans and Angirases : Yasmad 
ficlio apdtahshan yajur yasmad apdkashan | sdmdni yasyo lomdni Athar- 
vdngiraso mulcham | S/cambham tarn bruhi katamah svid eva sah | “ Tell 

us who is that Skambha from whom they cut off the Rich-verses, from 
whom they scraped off the Yajush- verses, of whom the Saman- 
verses are the hairs, and of whom the Atharvans and Angirases form 
the mouth.” 223 

Tho Atharvan is similarly mentioned in the S'atapatha-brahma^a, 
xiii. 4, 3, 7, Tan upadisati “ Atharvdno vedah so ’yarn” iti . . . * 
1 8 1 “ Angiraso vedah so ’yam” iti | “He teaches them thus, ‘The 
Atharvans are a veda ; it is this.’ . . . (8) The Angirases are a veda; 
it is this.” 224 Mudhusudana Sarasvatl, author of the Prasth&na-bheda, 

*** In verse 14 of the same hymn, however, the other three Vedas only axe named. 

424 See Muller's Anc. Bansk, Lit. p. 38, 
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while he calls it a Yeda, notices at the same time its difference in 
character from the other three : — Sa cha ( vedah ) prayoga-trayena yajna- 
nirvdhurtham rig-yajuh-suma-bhedena bhinnah | . . . . Atharva-vedaa 
tu yajndnupayuktah idnti - pawshtikabhichurddi-karma-pratipadakat- 
vena atyanta-vdlakshanah eva | “ The Yeda is divided into Rik, Yajush, 
and Saman, for the purpose of carrying out the sacrifice under its three 
different forms. . . . The Atharvaveda, on the contrary, is totally 
different. It is not suitable for the sacrifice, but only teaches how to 
appease, to bless, to curse, etc.” (Muller, Sansk. Lit. p. 445). In 
regard to this Yeda, Mr. Whitney remarks : “ The Atharva is, like 
the Rik, a historical and not a liturgical collection.” It was, he 
thinks, originally composed of only eighteen books. A sixth of the 
matter of which these books consist is not metrical. “ Of the re- 
mainder, or metrical portion, about one-sixth is also found among the 
hymns of the Rik, and mostly in the tenth book of the latter ; the rest 
is peculiar to the Atharva. . . . The greater portion of them are 
plainly shown, both by their language and internal character, to be of 
much later date than the general contents of the other historic Yeda, 
and even than its tenth book, with which they yet stand nearly con- 
nected in import and origin. The condition of the text also in luose 
passages found likewise in the Rik, points as distinctly to a more 
recent period as that of their collection. This, however, would not 
necessarily imply that the main body of the Atharva hymns were not 
already in existence when the compilation of the Rik took place. 
Their character would be ground enough for their rejection and exclu- 
sion from the canon, until other and less scrupulous hands were found 
to undertake their separate gathering into an independent collection. 
The nineteenth book is . . . made up of matter of a like nature which 
had either been left out when they were compiled, or had been since 
produced.” (Journal of the American Oriental Society, iv. 253, 255.) 
The priority of the Rigveda to the Atharva may also be argued from 
the fact that the jishis of the hymns in the Rigveda are referred to 
in the Atharvaveda as men of an earlier period ; in proof of which I 
may refer to the passages quoted in the first volume of this work, 
p. 330. It is true that the same thing is noticeable to some degree 
in the Rigveda itself, in some later hymns of which the rishis of 
earlier hymns are referred to by name. In the Atharvaveda, how- 
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ever, the names so specified are chiefly those of the more recent pishis, 
while many of the personages referred to in the Eigveda appear to 
belong to a more primitive age. (See Roth’s Litt. und Gesch. des 
Weda, p. 13.) In the former Yeda, too, the Indian institutions appear 
in a somewhat more developed state than in the Eigveda. There is 
one point at least in which this development seems to be visible, viz. 
in the caste system, see the first volume of this work, pp. 280-209. The 
following extract from Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 10, 
will exhibit his opinion of the general difference which exists between 
the Eigveda and the Atharvaveda: “The origin of the Atharva- 
sanhita falls within the period when Brahmanism had become dominant. 
.... Many of the hymns which it contains are to be found also in 
the Rik-sanhita, but there they are recent interpolations originating in 
the period when its compilation took place ; while in the Atharva col- 
lection they are the just and proper expression of the present. The 
spirit of the two collections is entirely different. In the Eik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling, a warm love for nature ; while in the 
Atharva, on the contrary, there predominates an anxious apprehension 
of evil spirits and their magical powers. In tho Eik we see the people 
in the exercise of perfect freedom and voluntary activity ; while in the 
Atharva we observe them bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of 
superstition.” 224 * 

(ii.) The Samaveda is a collection of separate texts to be chanted 
at particular parts of the sacrifice ; 225 which, with the' exception of a 
few, are all to be found in different parts of the Eigveda, espe- 
cially the 8th and 9th mandalas. In the Eigveda we find the entire 
hymns : in the first part of the Samaveda we find only isolated verses 
of those hymns, dislocated from their natural connexion ; though in 
the second part the extracts are connected, and of greater length. 
It is not, however, quite clear whether the Sama collection or the Eik 
collection may have been first made. Weber remarks (Hist, of Ind. 
Lit., pp. 9, 62), that the texts of the Samaveda frequently exhibit more 
ancient grammatical forms than those of the Eigveda, and suggests 
that as the former contains no extracts from any of the later hymns 
of the latter, it may have been compiled before these later pieces bed 

v See Appendix, Note B.' m See Muller pp. 472-3. 
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been composed ; but adds that this point has not been yet investigated . 1 * 1 
Whitney also leaves the question undecided (Joum. Am. Or. Society, 
iv. 253, 254). 

Muller, on the other hand, says (Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 457) : — “ The 
other two Sanhitas were more likely the production of the Brahmana 
period. These two Yedas, the Yajurveda and the Samaveda, were, 
in truth, what they are called in the Kaushltakl-brahmana, the at- 
tendants of the lligveda.” 837 He supposes that the hymns found in the 
three Yedas were not “collected at three times by three independent 
collectors. If so, their differences would have been greater than they 
are.” Their actual differences are rather those of Sakhas or branches, 
he thinks, than of independent Sanhitas or collections. % 

(iii.) Both the Sanhitas of the Yajurveda are collections of sacri- 
ficial formulas in prose, as well as of verses which are partly extracted 

**• In bis Ind. Stud i. 63, f. the same author writes as follows: — “As regards 
the relation of the Samaveda to the Rigveda, we must clearly represent to ourselves 
the manner in which in general these hymns arose, how they were then carried to a 
distance by the tribes when they migrated further, and were then regarded as sacred ; 
whilst in the country where they were produced, they either, as living in the imme- 
diate popular consciousness, underwent alterations, or made way for new hymns, and 
were thus displaced and fell into oblivion. It is only a foreign country which sur- 
rounds what was produced at home with a sacred enchantment. The emigrants 
remain at the old stage, preserving what is ancient, with painful exactness , whilst at 
home life opens out for itself new paths. New emigrants follow the first from their 
home, join those already settled in the new seats ; and now the old and the new 
songs and rites arc blended together, and exactly, but uncritically, learned by 
travelling scholars from different masters, and then inculcated (on this point several 
stories of the Bj-ihad Aranyaka are especially instructive), so that a varied inter- 
mixture arises. Others again, more learned, endeavour to introduce arrangement, 
to bring together things which are related, to separate what is diverse ; and thus 
a theological intolerance is generated, without which the fixation of a text or a canon 
is impossible. Wo should not overlook the influence of courts in this process, e g. 
of Janaka, King of Yideha, who had found in Yajnavalkya his Homer. Neither 
the iPurunas nor the Charanavyftha afford us the means of arriving at an approxim- 
ately clear insight into the mutual relations of the different schools, which could only 
be attained by a comparison of the different teachers named in the Brahmanas and 
Stltras with one another, as well as with the text of Panini and the Ganapatha and 
Scholium thereto belonging. • . . Further, the relation between the Kigveda 
and the Samaveda presents a certain analogy to that between the white and the 
black Yajush ; and as we frequently see the teachers who represent the latter abused in 
^ the Brahmana of the former, it cannot surprise us if the Panigins and Kaushitakins 
[teachers connected with the Bigveda] are similarly treated in the Samaveda 
Brahmana.” 

8,7 Tat-paricharoQnv itarau vedau | vh 11. 
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from the Rigveda. There is, however, this difference between the 
white (or Vajasaneyi) and black (or Taittirlya) Yajurveda Sanhitas, that 
the latter has partly the character of a Brahmana, although there is also 
a separate Taittirlya Brahmana. Many parts of the Yajurveda exhibit 
a more advanced development of religious institutions and observances 
than the Bigveda. Professor Weber, the editor of this Veda, 228 con- 
siders (Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 10), that it “ belongs to a period when the 
Brahmanical element had already become predominant, though it was 
still exposed to strenuous opposition; and when, at all events, the 
Brahmanical hierarchy and the system of castes had been completely 
formed.” The same writer tells us (pp. 106, 107), that “the 30th 
hook of the Vajasaneyi-sanhita of the Yajurveda, in enumerating 
the different classes of men who are to be consecrated at the Purusha- 
medha, or Human sacrifice, refers to the names of most of the Indian 
mixed castes, so that we may thence conclude that a complete con- 
solidation of the Brahmanical system had taken place.” The Vaja- 
saneyi-sanhita is divided into forty Adhyayas or sections, of which 
Weber thinks (Hist, of Ind. Lit. pp. 103, 104), that those from the 
19th to the 25th may be later than the first eighteen ; while there is, 
he remarks, no doubt that the last fifteen adhyayas are later, and 
perhaps much later, than the rest of the collection. This is proved, by 
this portion of the Sanhita being called a Khila, or supplement, both 
in the anukramanl or index, which is ascribed to Katyayana, and also 
in Mahldhara’s Commentary on the Veda. 229 A further proof of the 
posteriority in date of the last parts of the Vajasaneyi-sanhita is, Weber 

228 In his Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 140, Weber tells ns that “in the AnukramanT of 
Katyayana to the Vajasaneyi-sanhita of the Yajurveda, the authors (yishis) assigned 
to the particular verses (rich) usually coincide with the authors assigned to the same 
verses in the AnukramanT of the Rigveda ; but that there are many exceptions to 
this remark. In particular (as happens also in the Rig-anukramani) the name of 
the author appears often to be borrowed from some word occurring in the verse. 
And in the case (a very frequent one) of a verse being repeated in another part of 
the Vaj.-san., it is often assigned to an author different from the one^to whom it 
had previously been ascribed. M any of the yishis here referred to do not occur 
among those of the Rigveda, and belong to a later stage than the latter ; and among 
these yishis peculiar to the Vajasaneyi-sanhita there are several who are named in 
the S'atapatha-bruhmana as teachers.” 

229 The words of Mahldhara at the commencement of the 26th adhyaya are as 
follows : Id&nlih khilany uchyante | M The Khilas are now to be explained." See 
also Muller's Sansk. Lit, p. 358. 
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observes, derived from the fact that they are not found in the Sanhita of 
the Black Yajurveda, but only in its Brahmana or in its Aranyaka parts, 
which by their very character are in date subsequent to the SanhitA 
(p. 104). Weber is further of opinion (pp. 44, 105 and 106), that the 
names (liana and Mahadeva) assigned to the god Budra in adhyaya 39, 
in addition to those by which he is designated in adhyaya 16 (where 
he is regarded as the divinity of fire, though addressed by many of the 
epithets which were subsequently applied to the god S'iva), indicate 
a more advanced stage in the worship of the deity in question at the 
time when adhyaya 39 was composed, than at the period when 
adhyaya 16 was written. Professor Muller thinks that “there is 
nothing to prove that the hymn book of the Vajasaneyins [the Vaja- 
saneyi-sanhita] existed previous to their Brahmana ” [the S'atapatha]. 
Sansk. Lit. p. 360. 

(iv.) We come now to the Bigveda-sanhita, which contains the 
most extensive collection of the most ancient Yedic hymns in their* 
complete form. It is divided into ten mandalas, and contains in all 
1017 hymns (Muller, p. 497). “ The Vedas/’ says Mr. Whitney (Journ. 
Am. Or. Soc., iii. 295), “ contain the songs in which the first ances- 
tors of the Hindu people, at the very dawn of their existence a* 
a separate nation, while they were still only on the threshold of t vts 
great country which they were afterwards to fill with their civilization , 
praised the gods, extolled heroic deeds, and sang of other matters 
which kindled their poetical fervour. 230 . . . The mass, as it lies before 
us, is almost exclusively of a religious character ; this may have had 
its ground partly in the end for which the collections were afterwards 
made, but it is probably in a far higher degree due to the character of 
the people itself, which thus shows itself to have been at the beginning 
what it continued to be throughout its whole history, an essentially 
religious one. . . . Hymns of a very different character are not en- 
tirely wanting, and this might be taken as an indication that, had 
they been more numerous, more would have been preserved to us.” 231 

280 See also, for an account of the contents of the hymns, Professor Wilson's 
Introduction to his translation of the Rigveda, p. xxiv. ff. ; and for numerous 
specimens, the other volumes of this work, passim. 

231 See my art. “ Miscellaneous Hymns from the Big and Atharva Vedas,” in the 
Journal of the Boyal As. Soc., vol. ii. (new series) pp. 26, ff. -and the fifth volume 
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These hymns are said, by later Indian writers, to have been u seen ” 
by the ancient yishis or bards. Thus the Nirukta says (ii. 11) : ftishir 
darsandt | 44 stomtin dadaria 19 ity Aupamanyavah | tad yad endrhs 
44 tapasyamdndn Brahma svayambhv abhy-dnarshat te rishayo ’ bhavan | 
tad rnhlnum rishitvam ” iti vijndyaU \ 44 4 A rishi is so called from 

seeing. He saw the hymns : * — This is Aupamanyava’s explanation. 
They became yishis, because Brahma, the self-existent, manifested 
himself to them when they were sunk in devotion. Prom this, as is 
generally understood, they acquired their character of yishis.” There 
is, however, no doubt that the yishis were themselves the authors 
of these ancient songs, which they addressed to the gods when 
they were solicitous to obtain any blessing; or composed on other 
occasions. The scope of these hymns or mantras is well summed up 
in the following passage from the Anukramanl (index) to the Bigveda, 
quoted by Colebrooke (Misc. Essays, i. p. 26) : — Arthepaavah fuhayo 
devatds chhandobhir abhyadhuvan\ 4 4 The yishis, desiring [various] 
objects, hastened to the gods with metrical prayers.’ * It is also said 
in theNirukta, vii. 1 : — Yat-Jcdmah rishir yasydm devatdyum ctrthapa - 
tyam ichhan stutm prayunkte tad-devatah sa mantra bhavati | 44 The 
hymn has for its deity the particular god to whom the rishi, seeking 
to obtain any particular object which he longs for, addresses his 
praises.” The compositions of one of the yishis, Paruchhepa, 232 are 
distinguished by the repetition of some of the preceding words at the 
close of the lines. This peculiarity is thus noticed in the Nirukta, x. 
42 : — Abhydse bhuydmsam artham many ante yathd , u aho darsamya f aha 
darkaniya .” Tat Paruchhepasya kilam : Paruchhepah rishih . 44 Some 

consider that greater force is added to a sentiment by repetition, as in. 
the expression, 4 0 beautiful, 0 beautiful.’ Tliis was Paruchhepa’s 
turn of mind. He was a rishi.” Here Yaska, the author of the 
Nirukta, speaks of a particular mode of composition as peculiar to 
Paruchhepa, one of the Yedic rishis. But if the form of the com- 
position was the result of the rishi’ s own particular genius (illam), 
he must have done more than 44 see” the hymn; he must himself 

of this work, pp. 421, ff. Professor Aufrccht remarks (Ind. Studien, iv. 8), that 
“possibly only a small portion of the Yedic poems may have been preserved to u» in 
the Rik-sanhifca.” 

P 3 See the third volume of this work, p. 212. 
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have determined its particular form. The hymn could not therefore 
have existed eternally, 333 expressed in its present words. Yaska, 
therefore, appears to be inconsistent with himself, when he states this 
doctrine in other passages, as x. 10, 46, where he says, fisher drink* 
t&rthasya prltir dkkyum-samyukta : “Here the yishi, after he had 
beheld the contents [of a hymn], expresses his pleasure in narration.” 
If, indeed, we are to understand by the word artha , “ contents,” that 
the matter of the hymn only, without the words, was revealed, there 
will be no inconsistency. See, in addition to the passages quoted here, 
those adduced in the third volume of this work, pp. 211, f. 

For many ages the successive generations of these ancient yishis 
continued to make new contributions to the stock of hymns, while they 
carefully preserved those which had been handed down to them by 
their forefathers. 234 The fact of this successive composition of the 

233 See tke third volume of this work, pp. 71, ff., 91, f., and 208. 

234 u The Indian Aryas were disposed to piety, both by their natural character and 

by the institutions of Manu. They were sustained in these sentiments by the chiefs 
of certain families in which their religious traditions had been more especially pre- 
served. In those primitive ages the political system was precisely the same as that 
which Homer depicts ; — kings the veritable shepherds of their people ; cultivators 
or herdsmen united around their chiefs, and prepared, whenever necessity arose, to 
transform themselves into warriors ; numerous flocks and a prolusion of rural wealth ; 
towns which were only large villages. Some of these villages served as retreats to 
renowned sages, who, while their dependents were tending their fields and flocks, 
were themselves engaged in the cultivation of sacred science, in the company of their 
sons, or their pupils, and fulfilled the functions of a Calchas or a Tiresias to :ome 
Indian Agamemnon or (Edipus in their neighbourhood. Invited by the chiefs to 
perform sacrifice, they arrived with their sacred retinue ; they ascended the moun- 
tain where an inclosure of lattice- work had been constructed ; for temples were then 
unknown. There, beneath the vault of heaven, they recited their hereditary songs, 
or a newly-composed hymn ; they invoked the grand agents in nature to grant success 
to the labours of the field, increase to the flocks, and a succession of brave and 
virtuous descendants. They implored, they threatened their gods ; and when the 
sacred rites had been scrupulously performed, they retired loaded with gifts, carrying 
away cows, horses, and cars filled with provisions, gold, and precious stuffs. We see 
thus by what fortune these hymns have been preserved, forming as they did, a patri- 
mony to certain families, a species of productive capital, which it was their interest 
to turn to the very best account. Composed on certain recognized and venerable 
themes, and sometimes retouched and renovated by the imagination of a new bard, 
they grew old, as they were transmitted from age to age, bearing on them, sometimes, 
the date of their composition, which was indicated by the name of the inspired author, 
or of some generous prince.” Langlois, French translation of Rigveda, vol. i., 
pref. pp. x, xi. See also Mr. Whitney's remarks in the Journal of the Am. Or. 
* , iv. 249. 
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hymns is evident from the ancient index ( anuhramaril ) to the Rigveda, 
as continually quoted in the commentary of Sayana, which Bhows that 
these compositions are ascribed to different generations of the same 
families, as their “ seers.” For example, some of the hymns of the 
3rd mandala are assigned to Gathin, the father of Yisvamitra, others to 
Yisvamitra himself, others to Rishabha, his son, others again to Ka$a, 
his descendant, and others to TJtkila, of the race of Kata. Here we 
have the “ seers ” of hymns extending over five generations or more. 
The same fact, viz. that a long interval elapsed between the compo- 
sition of the different hymns, is manifest from various passages in 
these compositions themselves. 235 Thus the second verse of the first 
hymn of the 1st mandala of the Rigveda is to the following effect : 
Agnih purqebhir rishibhir id go nutanair uta | sa devun d iha vakshati | 
“ Let Agni, who is to be worshipped by the former rishis, and by the 
recent ones, bring hither the gods.” 238 There are many other verses 
alluding to a difference of antiquity in the hymns and their authors. 
Such are the following (U.Y. i. 48, 14): — Ye chid hi tvdm rishayah 
puree utaye juhure | “ The former rishis who invoked thee for suc- 
cour,” etc. (R.Y. i. 62, 13) Sandy ate Gotamah Indra navy am atalcshad 
brahma hari-yojandya | “Nodhas, a Gotama, has fabricated this new 
prayer to thee, 0 Indra, who art from of old, that thou mayest yoke thy 
coursers,” etc. 237 (It.Y. iii. 32, 13) Yah stomebhir vavridhe purvyebhir 
yo madhyarnebhir uta nutanebkih J u Who [Indra] has grown through 
praises, ancient, middle, and modern.” 238 (R.Y. vi. 44, 13) Ya% 

235 This subject is more fully treated in the third volume of this work, pp. 217, ff. 

336 The comment of Yaska on this passage (Nirukta vii. 16) is as follows : Agnir 
yah purvair rishibhir ilitavyo vanditavyah asmdbhis navataraih sa devan iha dvahatv 
iti | “Let Agni, who is to be worshipped, reverenced, by the former rishis, and by 
us the more modern ones, bring the gods hither." Suyana annotates thus on the 
passage: Ay am Agnili “ purvebhih” puratanair Hhfigv-angirah - prabhfitibhtr 
“ idyah'’ stutyo “ nutanair uta ” idnnmtanair asm^bhir api stutyah | “This 
Agni, who is to be worshipped, i.e. celebrated, by the former, i.o. the ancient rishis, 
Bhfigu, Angiras, and the rest, and by the recent, i.e. the present [rishis], ourselves 
also," etc. 

237 « Navy am ” nutanam “ brahma ” etat suhta-rvpam stotram "no” asmad- 
artham “ atakshad” akarot | Sayana. “Fabricated, i.e. made for us this new 
brahma t i.e. praise in the form of this sukta ” The same verb taksh is also applied 
to the composition of hymns in R.Y. i. 109, 1 ; ii. 19, 8 ; and vi. 32, 1. 

386 Purdtanaih | madhye bhavaih | asmabhiTi kriyamdnair adhunatanaih stotraih | 
u Praises ancient, intermediate, and formed by us at present." This verse is referred 
to by Muller, p. 482, 
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pUrvydbhir uta ndtandbhir girbhir vavridhe grinatam pisJnnam | “ Ho 

[Indra] who has grown by the ancient and modern hymns of the rishis 
who praised him.” (R.V. vii. 22, 9) Ye cha purve rishayo ye cha 
nutndh, Indra brahmdni janayanta vtpruh | “ 0 Indra, the wise rishis, 

both ancient and modern, have generated prayers.” (R.V. x. 23, 6) 
Stomafh te Indra Vimaddh ajljanan apurvyam purutamam sudunave | 
“The Vimadas have generated, W9 0 Indra, for thee, the beneficent, a 
copious hymn, before unheard.” 

In the Vajasaneyi-sanhita of the Yajurveda (xviii. 52), we meet 
with the following text : Imau tu palcshdv ajarau patatrinau ydbhydm 
rakshdmsi apahamsi Agne | tabhyum patema sukritdm u lokam yatra 
pishayo jagmuh prathamajdh purdndh | “But these undecaying feathered 
pinions, with which, 0 Agni, thou slayest the Rakshases, — with them 
let us ascend to the world of the righteous, whither the earliest-horn 
ancient pishis have gone.” 240 The writer of this verse was himself a 
pishi, and it is clear, according to his statement, that long before his 
time other rishis had gone to the regions of the blessed. 

And in the Rigveda we find reference made in numerous hymns 
to earlier rishis (who themselves are yet declared by later writers to 
have been authors of hymns included in the same Veda) having been 
delivered by the gods in ancient times. Thus Atri, the author of 
several Vedic hymns (37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 85, and 86, of the 5th man- 
dala), Eanva, the author of hymns 37-43 of the 1st mandala, and 
Vasishtha, the author of the greater part of the 7th mandala, are 
spoken of in several other hymns, e.g. in mandala i. 112, 7, 9, 16; 
i. 117, 3, 8 ; i. 118, 7, as if they belonged to an earlier age. 

The descendants of the most celebrated rishis would, no doubt, 
form complete collections of the hymns which had been composed by 
their respective ancestors. After being thus handed down, with little 
alteration, in the families of the original authors for several centuries, 
during which many of them were continually applied to the purposes 

239 The verb ajljanan , “ generated,” as applied to hymns, also occurs in R.V. 
viii. 77, 4, and viii. 84, 5. See also Samaveda, ii. 108, 109, and 1059, with Benfey’* 
translation and note, p. 245. 

240 On the last words the commentator on v. 68 annotates: u Iratliamajah” 
purvotpannah \ “ puranah" purd *pi navuh aiardmardh rishayo yatra lohe jagmuh | 
“The world whither the rishis, first-born, i.e. earliest-produced, ancient* i.e* m 
former times, also, young, imperishable, and immortal, have gone.” 
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of religious worship, these hymns, which had been gathering an ac- 
cumulated sanctity throughout all this period, were at length collected 
in one great body of sacred literature, styled the Sanhita of' the Rig- 
veda — a work which in the Puranas is assigned to Vedavyasa, and on© 
of his pupils. 241 

As the process of hymn composition continued thus to go on for 
many centuries, it was likely that the collection, when finally com- 
pleted, would contain many comparatively new hymns, written just 
before the canon was closed. Even after this latter event took place 
we find that some hymns were composed which must have had some 
pretensions to a sacred character, as, though not admitted into the 
canon of the Rigveda, they are found copied as Khilas or later addi- 
tions, at the end of some of the sections in the manuscripts of that 
work ; and some passages from them are, as Professor Muller informs 
me, inserted in the other three Vedas, and are enjoined by Asvalayana 
to be employed on particular occasions, in the ceremonial of sacrifice. 
Whether or not these Khilas are the oldest extant compositions after 
those included in the Vedic collections (and their style shows them not 
to be all so), they must at least, from the position which they have 
gained of the Vedic apocrypha, be regarded as a link connecting the 
Vedic hymns with the later parts of Indian literature. 

The hymns in the Rik-sanhita which bear the most modem charac- 
ter, and which from their age stand chronologically nearest to the 
Khilas just alluded to, are (according to Professor Muller, p. 484) 
those in which reference is made to a complicated ceremonial, to a 
great variety of priests with different functions and appellations, or iu 
which the liberality of royal patrons to the sacerdotal class is the 
theme of celebration. One composition, of which the modem character 
is acknowledged fey most critics, 242 is the so-called Purusha Sukta, the 
90th hymn of the 10th mandala (quoted in pp. 6-11 of the first volume 

241 “ I suppose that at different and unknown epochs, on the invitation of some 
prince, learned and pious persons must have been charged to collect the hymns com- 
posed for the use of the several sacerdotal families, and to arrange them in a certain 
order consistent with the maintenance of the texts. When we observe the spirit 
which has directed these collectors, we can comprehend how there should be so' many 
repetitions both in the ideas and the words. The ancient bards had borrowed from 
each tother many thoughts which the compilers of different eras have scrupulously 
reproduced/* Langlois, French translation of Rigveda, vol. i., pref. p. xiii. 

' 343 Prof Haug is an exception. See the first volume of this work, p. 11. 
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of this work), which Mr. Colebrooke 843 characterizes in the following 
terms: — 

41 That remarkable hymn is in language, metre, and style, very 
different from the rest of the prayers with which it is associated. It 
has a decidedly more modern tone ; and must have been composed after 
the Sanskrit language had been refined, and its grammar and rhythm 
perfected. The internal evidence which it furnishes, serves to demon- 
strate the important fact that the compilation of the Yedas, in their 
present arrangement, took place after the Sanskrit tongue had ad- 
vanced from the rustic and irregular dialect in which the multitude 
of hymns and prayers of the Yedas was composed, to the polished and 
sonorous language in which the mythological poems, sacred and pro- 
fane ( purdnas and cdvyas), have been written.” (See also the remarks 
made on this hymn by Prof. Muller, Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 571.) The 
last-named author thinks it is a mistake to regard any hymn as modern, 
merely from the presence in it of philosophical ideas. But I must 
refer to hit own work, pp. 556, ff., for a statement of his views on this 
point. 

The sketch which I have now given of Sanskrit literature Bhows 
that we can trace it back, by a series of almost continuous links up to 
the period) of its rise. 244 If the Yedic hymns cannot be connected im- 
mediately/ with the literature which follows next after them, they are 
at least separated from it by no very distant interval ; and they are 
evidently the natural product of the same fertile Indian mind which 
afterwards gave birth to the Brahmanas, the Upanishads, the Darianas, 
and the different epic and mythological poems. 

In the Rigveda we possess, as has been already remarked, a collec- 
tion of hymns which were composed during many successive genera- 
tions, but its most ancient portions constitute the earliest of all the 
extant remains of Indian authorship, and not only display to us the 
Sanskrit language in the oldest phase in which we can ever see it 
*« Misc. Ess., i. 309, note. 

144 It may, perhaps, be thought that this subject has beon treated at a length dis- 
proportioned to the purpose which I have immediately in view, viz., to trace the 
mutations of the Sanskrit language. But a full exhibition of the character and 
antiquity of the Vedic hymns, and of the relation in which they stand to the other 
parts of Indian literature, will be found to form a necessary basis for various other 
discussions which will appear in the sequel of this work, and I have deemed the 
present a convenient opportunity for its introduction. 
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exhibited, but also afford us some of the most authentic materials 
which we can ever obtain for our researches into the earliest history, 
religious and political, of the Indian people, and into their pre-histori- 
cal relations with the other branches of the Indo-European family. 

Fifth : — If any further proof be wanted of the greater antiquity of 
the Yedic hymns, as compared with the other books esteemed more or 
less sacred by the Hindus, as, for instance* the epic poems and the 
Puranas, it may be found in the great difference between the mytho- 
logical systems which are discoverable in these two classes of works 
respectively. As I return to this subject in another volume of this 
work (the fourth), I may content myself with a very summary notice 
of it at present. The following extracts from Professor H. H. Wilson’s 
introduction to the first volume of his translation of the* Rigveda, 
pp. xxiv, xxvii, will give some idea of the difference to which I 
allude : — 

“ The next question is, who are the gods to whom the praises and 
prayers [in the Rigveda] are addressed? And here we find also 
a striking difference between the mythology of the Rigveda and that 
of the heroic poems and Puranas. The divinities worshipped are not 
unknown to later systems, but they there perform very subordinate 
parts, whilst those deities who are the great gods — the Dii majores — of 
the subsequent period, are either wholly unnamed in the Yeda, or are 
noticed in an inferior and different capacity. The names of S'iva, of 
Mahadeva, of Durga, of Kali, of Rama, of Krishna, never occur, as far 
as we are yet aware; we have a Rudra, who, in after times, is identified 
with S'iva, but who, even in the Puranas, is of very doubtful origin 
and identification, whilst in the Yeda he is described as the father of 
the winds, and is evidently a form of either Agnt or Indra; the 
epithet Kaparddin , 245 which is applied to him, appears, indeed, to have 
some relation to a characteristic attribute of S'iva, — the wearing of his 
hair in a peculiar braid ; but the term has probably in the Yeda a 

245 [This epithet occurs in the following passage, verse i. of SQkta 114, Mangala 
1st : — Imah Rudrdya tavase kapardim hshayadvirdya prabhardmahe matlh | yathd 
9 dm a8<td dvipade chatushpade vUvam push^am grame a&minn andturam | i.e. “ We 
offer these praises to the strong Rudra, with the braided hair, the destroyer of heroes, 
in order that health may he enjoyed by bipeds and quadrupeds, and that all beings 
in this village may be well nourished, and exempt from disease.” The same epithet 
kapardin is also applied to Pushan in R.V. vi. 55, 2, and ix. 67, 1L See the fifth 
volume of this work, pp. 177 and 462. — J.M ] 
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AGNI CALLED RUDRA, BHAVA, S'ARVA, etc. 


different signification — one now forgotten,— although it may have 
suggested in aftertime the appearance of S'iva in such a head-dress, 
as identified with Agni; for instance, Kapabddin may intimate his 
head being surrounded by radiating flame, or the word may be an in- 
terpolation ; at any rate, no other epithet applicable to Siya occurs, 
and there is not the slightest allusion to the form in which, for the last 
ten centuries at least, he seems to have been almost exclusively wor- 
shipped in India — that of the Linga or Phallus ; neither is there the 
slightest hint of another important feature of later Hinduism, the 
Trimurtti, or Tri-une combination of Beahma, Vishnu, and S'iya, as 
typified by .the mystical syllable Om, although, according to high 
authority on the religions of antiquity, the Trimurtti was the first 
element in the faith of the Hindus, and the second was the Lingar 1 . 
— Creuzer, ‘Religions de l'Antiquite,’ book i. chap. i. p. 140.” ? e 

Even so late as the time when the S'atapatha-brahmana was - 
posed, the names afterwards appropriated to Mahadeva were applif 18 *' j 
Agni, as appears from the following passage, i. 7, 3, 8, p. 70 : — Agnir 
vai devah | tasya etdni ndmdni “ S'arvah ” iti yathd Prdcliydh dchahhate 
“ Bhavah ” iti yathd Bdhlkdh “ Pakundm patih” “ Rudr ah” “Agnir” 
iti | tuny asya akdntdny era itardni ndmdni | 11 Agnir ” ity eva kdntata- 
man | “Agni is a god. These are his names, viz., ‘ S'arva/ as the 
eastern people call him ; ‘ Bhava,’ as the Bahlkas ; ‘ Pasunam pati,’ 
‘the lord of animals ‘Rudra;’ and ‘Agni.* These others are his 
ill-omened names. Agni is his mildest appellation,” (See Weber’s 
Indische Studien, i. 189, ii. 19-22, 37, 302; the S'atapatha-brahmana, 
vi. 1, 3, 10-17, ix. 1, 1, 1, 2, quoted in pp. 283, ff. and 289, f., of the 
fourth volume of this work ; and Jour. Am. Or. Soc. iii. 319.) 246 

248 I add here some passages not adduced in my fourth volume. The Taittiriya 
Sanhita, i. 5, 1, 1, has the following “ ukhyiiyika ” (little story) : Dev&surdh sum - 
yattah asan \ te devah vijayam v/payanto y gnau vdmam vasu sannyadadhata “ idam 
u no bhavishyati yadi no jeshy anti ” iti [ tad Agnir nyakamayata | tena apakramat | 
tad devah vijitya avarurutsamandh anvayan | tad asya sahasa dditsanta | so ’rodit j 
yad arod’t tad Rudr asya rudratvam | u The Gods and Asuras contended. The 
Gods, on the eve of gaining a victory, deposited their desirable property with Agni, 
in order that, as they said, they might retain it in case their enemies should van- 
quish them. Agni coveted this property, and absconded with it. Then the gods, 
having conquered their enemies, desired to recover their property, followed Agni, 
and sought to take it from him by force. He wept. From the fact that ‘ he wept * 
(i aroditj from the root rud), he derives his name and character of 1 Rudra.* ” In the 
same Sanhita, book v., p. 466 of India Office MS., we find the words : Rudro vai esha 
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Again, in p. xxxiv. of his Introduction, Professor Wilson says, in 
regard to Yishnu : — “ There is no separate hymn to Yishnu, hut he is 
mentioned as Trivikrama, or he who took three steps or paces, which 
Colebrooke thought might have formed the groundwork of the 
Pauranik legend of the dwarf Avatar. It may have been suggestive 
of the fiction ; but no allusion to the notion of Avatars occurs in the 
Yeda, and there can be little doubt that the three steps here referred • 
to are the three periods of the sun’s course — his rise, culmination, and 
setting.” 247 The passage hero alluded to by Professor Wilsoh is as 
follows: Rigveda i. 22, 16-21 : — (16) Ato devdh avantu no yato Vishnur 
vichakrame | prithivydh sapta dhdmabhih 248 | (17) Idam Vishnur vicha- 
Icrame tredhd nidadhe padam | samulham asya pdmsure | (18) Trini padd 
vichakrame Vishnur gopdh adubhyah | ato dliarmdni dhdrayan | (19) 
Vishnoh karmdni paSyata yato vratuni pa&pase \ Indr asya yujyah saklia \ 
(20) Tad Vishnoh paramam padam sada pasyanti surayah \ divlva chak- 
shur dtatam | (21) Tad viprdso vipanyavo jdgrivdmsah samindhate | Vish- 
nor yat paramam padam | 

“ (16) May the gods preserve us from that (place) whence Yishnu 
strode across the seven regions of the earth [or, according to the 
Samaveda, over the surface of the earth]. (17) Yishnu traversed 
this (universe) : in three places he planted his foot, and [the world] 
was enveloped in his dust. (18) Yishnu, the preserver, the unin- 
jurable, stepped three steps, upholding thereby fixed ordinances. (19) 
Behold the deeds of Yishnu, through which this intimate friend of 
Indra has perceived the established laws. (20) The wise ever con- 
template that supreme station of Yishnu, placed like an eye in the 
sky. (21) The wise, ever vigilant and offering praise, kindle that 
which is the supreme station of Yishnu.” — (See Wilson’s translation, 
pp. 53, 54 ; Benfey’s translation of the Samaveda, pp. 223 and 287 ; 
his Glossary, p. 191, under the word sapta, and his translation of the 

yad Agnih | “ This Agni is Rudra.” And in v. 5, 7, 3 : Rudro vai esha yad Agnih | 
sa yathd vyaghrah Jcruddhas tishfhaty eva vai esha | tar hi sachitam etair upati - 
shthate namaskarair eva tam samayati | “ This Agni is Rudra. He stands enraged 
like a tiger. Then he approaches him when kindled, and quiets him with these 
prostrations. ,, 

247 “ It is expressly so stated by Durgacharya, in his commentary on the Nirukta. 
See Burnouf, Introduction to the third volume of the Bhagavata Purana, p. xxii.” 

248 Instead of sapta dhdmabhis, the Samaveda, ii. 1024, reads adhi sanavi ', “ over 
the surface.*' 
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R.V. in Orient und Occident, p. 30 : see, also, the fourth volume of 
this work, pp. 54, ff.) 249 

The remarks of Yaska on this passage have been already quoted 
above (p. 176). The following is the note of the commentator, 
Durgacharya, on Yaska’s explanation of the above passage of the 
Rigveda (see above, note 247, p. 203) : — Vishnur ddityah | katham iti \ 
yatahdha “tredha nidadhe padam” nidhatte padam nidhanam padaih\J] | 
Kva tatra tdvat \ “ prithivydm antarikshe divi 99 iti S’ukapumh \ par - 
thivo \ gnir bhutvd “prithivydm” yat kinchid asti tad vikramate tad 
adhitishthati “antarikshe” vaidyutdtmand “divi” surydtmand \ yad 
uktam “ tam u akrinvan tredha bhuve ham” (B.V. x. 88, 10) | 
“ Samdrohane udayagirdv udyan padam elcam nidhatte vishnupade ma- 
dhyandine antarikshe gayasirasy astangirdv ” ity Aurnavabhah dchdryo 
many ate \ 

“ Vishnu is the Sun. How ? Because he says, ‘thrice he planted 
his foot.’ Where did he do so ? ‘ On the earth, in the firmament, 

and in the heaven, ’ says S'akapuni. Becoming terrestrial fire, he 
paces or resides a little upon the earth, in the shape of lightning in the 
firmament, and in the form of the sun in heaven. As it is said, ‘they 
made him to exist in a threefold form* (B.V. x. 88, 10). Aurnavabha 
Acharya thinks the meaning is, * He plants one step on the ‘ Samaro- 
hana 9 (point of ascension), when rising over the eastern mountain, 
(another) at noon on the Vishnupada, the meridian sky, (a third) on 
Gayasiras, when setting beneath the western hill.’ ” 

Any one who has the slightest acquaintance with the later Hindu 
mythology will perceive at once how different these Vedic repre- 
sentations are from the Puranic accounts of Siva and Vishnu. 860 
Such changes as these, in the conception of the gods, must have been 
the work of time. Here, therefore, we have another proof of the 
antiquity of the Vedic hymns as compared with the other portions of 
Indian literature. 

**• Under the word dharman } Bohtlingk and Both quote Valakhilya iv. 3, where 
it is said, Tasmai Vishnu* trtni padd vichakrame upa mitrast/a dharmahhih\ 
“ For whom (for Indra) Vishnu strode three paces in the quality of a friend, or 
according to the custom of a friend. ,, The explanation of the last words of the line 
are from B. and B. 

25° The modifications which have taken place in the conceptions of these two deities 
are fully exhibited in the fourth volume of this work, to which I refer for further 
particulars. 
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Sixth : Another proof of the greater antiquity of the Yedic hymns 
as compared with the later S'astras may be found in the fact that the 
former represent to us a considerable difference in the religious in- 
stitutions of the Indian people at the time when they were composed 
as compared with the usages of later periods. For information on 
this subject I may refer to the first volume of this work, passim. 

Seventh : How different the Sanskrit of the Yedic age was in many 
of its forms from those which the later Sanskrit assumed, and still re- 
tains, may be seen from the subjoined specimens taken from the Rigveda: 


Rigveda, i. 2, 1, with modem Sanskrit interpretation underneath : 


Yedic j 
Text, j 

Mod. 

Sans. 


Vdyav dydhi darsata ime somdh aran - 
kritdh | teshurn pdhi irudhi havam | 
Vdyav dydhi darsaniya ime somdh alan- 
Icritdh | tesham piha $rinu havam 


i 

4 


“ Come, 0 Vayu, these 
somas are prepared. 251 
Drink of them ; hear 
our invocation.*' 


Here it will be observed that four Yedic words, dariata , arankritdh, 
pdhi , §rudhi, differ from the modem Sanskrit forms. 


Rigveda, i. 3, 7 : 


Vedic 

Text. 


Mod. 

Sans. 


Omusak charshamdhrito visve devasah " 
dgata | ddkvtimso dasushah sutam \ 
Omah [rakshakak ] charshanidhrito f 
vUvedevdh ugachchhata | ddtdro dd- 
tuh sutam [ 


0 Virfve devas, preservers of 
men, besfcowers [of rewards], 
come to the libation of him 
who gives yon [oblations]. 


Here the Yedic forms omasah, devasah, and dgata , stand for omdh f 
devah, and ugachchhata. 


Rigveda, vii. 33, 5 : 


Vedic j Vasishthasya stuvatah Indro a&rod urum 
Text. \ tritsulhyo akrinod u lokam \ 

Mod. j Vasishthasya stuvatah Indro asrinod 
Sans. ( ur um tritsulhyo akarod u lokam | 


“ Indra heard Vasishtha 
when he uttered praise, and 
> opened up a wide space to 
the Tjritsus.” (See vol. i. 
- P- 320.) 


Here we have the Yedic forms asrot and akrinot , for the modem 
asrinot and akarot. 


261 Prof. Aufrecht suggests that the word alankrita has not the sense of “ pre- 
pared "in later Sanskrit; that the construction tesham piha would be improper 
there ; and that ohanhanidhrit would not be understood in modern times. 
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This fact of the frequent diversity between the Yedic and ordinary 
Sanskrit is recognized in every page of his work by the great gramma- 
rian Panini. I will quote one of the Sutras, in which he refers to some 
instances of this, together with the illustrations given in the Yarttika 
(vii. 2, 64) : — Babhutha dtatantha jagribhma vavartha iti nigame 1 1 
ity etdni vede nipdty ante | bhu | “ hotd prathamo babhutha ” | “babhu- 
vitha ” iti loke | tanu | “ yena antariksham uru dtaianiha ” | “ atenitha ” 
itiloke | graha \ “ jagribhma te dakshinam Indr a hastam ” | “ jagrihi - 
ma” iti loke | vrin | “vavartha tvam hi jyotishd ” | “ vavaritha v iti loke | 
“The exceptional forms babhutha , utatantha y jagribhma and vavartha 
are employed in the Yeda instead of the ordinary forms, babhuvitha , 
dtenithtty jagrihima , and vavaritha ; as in the texts, * thou wast the 
first priest,’ ‘whereby thou didst stretch out the wide firmament,’ ‘we 
have seized, 0 Indra, thy right hand,’ ‘thou didst envelope with 
light.’ ” 

In Sutra vi. 4, 102, other instances are alluded to of grammatical 
forms which are peculiar to the Yeda, viz., the imperatives frudhi for 
srinUy ‘hear’; kridlii for kuru, ‘do’ ; vridhi for vrinu , ‘ cover ’; purdhi 
for prinihij ‘fill.’ 

In the Yivarana of Nagesa Bhatta on the Mahabhashya, the follow- 
ing reference is made to certain forms which are employed in the Yeda 
only : Evam cha veda-mdtrdntargata-“ karnebhir-devd8o-gribhnami”-ity - 
ady - atirikta - paratd laukika-sabdasya tais tad-vyavahdradarsanat j 
“The term ‘secular’ ( laukika ) refers to words different from such as 
larnebhih (for karnaih ), devdsah (for devdh ), and gribhndmi (for 
gfihndmi), which are to be found in the Yeda alone, for we never 
see them employed by secular people.” 

Neuter plurals in i and a are also of frequent occurrence in the 
Yedic hymns, as tri and purnd for trini and purndni. So too the 
final i in nouns ending in w, is often left out in the locative, as in 
ajman , adhvan 9 karman f charm an y janman, dhanvan , barman, vyoman , 
for ajmaniy adhvani t etc. So also a is substituted for au in the non&. 
and accus. dual, as in yd suratha for yau surathau, etc. 

In nouns in i the instrumental singular is often formed by z, instead of 
yd 9 as baktl for iaktya , and the locative by a instead of au , as nabhd for 
nabhau . Nouns in u frequently form the instrumental case in va 
instead of und } as kratvd f madkva f sarva , for kratund } etc. ; the dative 
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in ve y instead of ave, as kratve, SiSve y for Jcratave, etc.; the genitive, 
in vah for oh or unah , as paivah for paioh, madhvah and vasvah for 
madhunah, etc. ; and the locative in avi instead of ait, as anavi, trasada - 
syavi, dasyavi, druhyavi, sanavi, for anau, etc. Words in ? make in 
the nominative singular ih instead of I, as adurmangallh, krishnxh , 
gandharvihy kalydnih, for adurmangali , etc. In adjectives the form 
ya% is frequently substituted for lyas, as in ahanyas, navy as, rabhyas , 
Vasyas, sahyas , for ahamyas, etc. The second personal pronoun some- 
times takes in the instr. sing, the form tv a instead of tv ay a, and in 
the loc. tve for tvayi. According to Yaska (Nir. vi. 7), the plural form 
asme of the first personal pronoun can be used in all the seven cases. 
The dem. pronoun idarn makes in the instr. sing. m. and n. end , f. ayd , 
for anena and anayd , and along with kim we find also kad. The two 
words, ndkis, “ never, ” “no one,” and mdMs f “let not,” and “let no 
one,” are peculiar to the hymns, as are also the adverbs kuha , 2 * 
“where?” kathd, “how?” “whence?” and the preposition sadha 
for saha , “with,” in the words sadlmtha , sadhamu , sadhamada , and 
eadhaetuti. The form tman for dtman , “self,” is found almost ex- 
clusively in the hymns. Na in the hymns has frequently the sense 
of “as,” as well as of “not” (see Nir. i’. 4, quoted above, p. 151). 

To the conjugational forms specified above as found in the Yedic 
hymns, but not in later Sanskrit, may be added the following, viz., 
emasiy imasi , grimmasi , bhardmasiy vaddmasi , uimasi, ndsaydmast, etc., 
for smah or 8mas y etc. The past participle in tvd takes also the forms 
tviy and tvdya , as in hatviy pitvl; kritvi y kritvdya; gatvi , gatvdya; drish- 
fvdya , etc. In the infinitive, besides the form in turn , we frequently 
meet with the forms tave, tavai, toh (or tos), and adhyai, as etave f 
etavai, etoh; kartave, kartavai, kartoh; gantave y gantavai y gamadhyai ; 
dhdtave and dhiy adhyai ; bhartave y apabhartavai , lharadhyai (R.Y. vi. 
66, 3); hantavaiy jlvitavai, prinadhyaiy par itamsay adhyai \ and an in- 
finitive form dyai y “to come,” is found in R.Y. ii. 18, 3. So also 
jivase 133 and chakshase are used in the sense of the infinitive, as are also 
driie and vishkabhe (R.Y. viii. 89, 12), and vidmane (R.Y. i. 164, 6). 

2fl * As we have seen above, p. 91, kuhim and kuham arc employed in Pali, and 
kahiih in tho Gatha dialect, and in Prakrit, for “ where ? ” 

263 This word is also used in the same way in the Mahabharata, i. 732, as quoted 
in B. and R’s. Lexicon, s.v. 
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So too the hymns have some moods called by grammarians let > which, 
according to Prof. Wilson (Grammar, 2nd ed., p. 463), have all the signi- 
fications of the potential and imperative, as well as of the conditional 
and impersonal. Such are the forms, patdti, “ may it fall ,* 9 avahdsi, 
“ mayest thou bring ” jlvati, vardhan , yajdti , pachdti , vandti, bravdma ; 
asat, “it must be,” bhuvat , sunavat , driSat, krinavat, kravat, nindat, 
ninitedt , yajdtai , prinaithe. In some verbs, the syllable na is added 
to the second person plural imperative, as pipartana , vivaktana , tiretana , 
didi&htana , etc. The pass. fut. participle in appears in some verbs 
in the form tva, as in kartva, jantva, and sotva (R.V. x. 160, 2). 

The following are some of the variations exhibited in the conjugation 
of different verbs of common occurrence ; av makes aviddhi instead of 
ava in the imperative; kri, “to make,” takes in the present karshi, 
karasi , and krinoshi , for karoshi ; akar, akarah , and akrinoh for akaroh ; 
akran and akr invan for akurvan ; akrinuta and akrinotana for akuruta ; 
kridhi , Jcara, krinu and krinuhi for kuru, etc.; gam , “to go,” takes the 
forms gamati, ganti, jag anti, in place of gachhati; gameyam , ondjagam- 
yum y for gaclicheyam; agamy at for ugachhet; dgatha for dgachhatha; agan 
and gan for agachliat; aganma for agachhdma ; agman and gman for 
agachhan ; dgahi and dgantu for dgachha and dgachhatu ; ganta and gan- 
tana for gachhata. In the reduplicated perfect the root tyaj becomes 
titydja y instead of tatydja ; in the aorist tan makes atdn for at amt. 
Dris makes adrak for adrakshit , and has driseyam where later Sanskrit 
has pasyeyam ; adrisran for apahjan ; dadrUre for dadriiire , etc. 
The root tar frequently becomes tir when prepositions are prefixed, as 
in dtiraty pratira , vitiranti. JDuh makes aduhra , instead of aduhata 9 
“they milked.” Lhd , “to hold,” makes dhita , instead of hita (though 
an instance of the same archaic form in the HarivamSa 7799 is cited 
by B. and R., as is also dhitvd in the S'atap. Br.). Dah , “ to burn,” 
makes in the aorist adhdk and dhak , instead of adhakshit . Da, “to 
give,” makes dati and datu for daddti and dadatu, and daddhi for dehi. 
The root bhu has in the imperative bhutu for bhavatu; and bhri, to 
“nourish,” or “carry,” makes in the reduplicated perfect jabhura, 
instead of babhtira. Much, “ to free,” makes mumugdhi and mumoktu , 
instead of muncha and munchatu. Yam , “to hold,” “to give,” 
makes yamati, yamsi, yandhi, yanta, for yachhati , yachhasi, yachha, 
yachhata . Yfit takes the forms avart + d *■ dvart, etc., instead 
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of dvarttata (R.V. vii. 59, 4), dvavarttati for the intensive (R.V. 
viii. 77, 4). Fid makes vidre (R.V. vii. 56, 2) for viduh (?), 
and vividdhi for viddhi (?). S'ru y “to hear,” makes in the im- 
perative (besides srudhi, the form given above) trinuhi, Srinudhi , for 
irinu; and irinota and irota (R.V. v. 87, 8) for srinuta. Spardh , “to 
vie,” makes paspridhre for paspridhire. Hu , “to invoke,” makes 
juhure for juhvire. In R.V. x. 125, 4, a form Sraddhivam “deserving 
belief,” is found, which appears to be peculiar to the R.V. (In the 
Atharvaveda iv. 30, 4, Sraddheyam is substituted for it.) In future 
participles the R.V. frequently substitutes enya for anlya f as in idenya , 
kxrtenya , drisenya , yudhenya , varenya , for idamya , etc. Other forms 
peculiar to the Veda are gribhuyati (as well as gribhndti ), dabhayati , 
mathayati, mushayati, stabhdyati , for grihndti f etc. ; and so also are 
such forms derived from the perfect tense, as jakshlydt from ghas, 
papatyut , papiydt , mammy dt ; and the curtailed forms of the first 
person of the imperative, as nirayd (R.V., iv. 18, 2), prachard (viii. 
47, 6), and^?r«5rai;a (x. 39, 5), for niraydni , etc. 

Other Vedic peculiarities are (a) the manner in which adjectives are 
employed, like the verbs with which they are connected, to govern 
an accusative, as in the cases yam yajnam paribhur an , “the sacrifice 
which thou encompassest ” (R.V., i. 1, 4): vilu chid urujatnubhih , 
“who break down even what is firm” (i. 6, 5) ; td somam 8omapdtamd\ 
“they are great drinkers of soma” (i. 21, 1); chalcrir yo vikvd | “who 
made all things” (iii. 16, 4); babhrir vajram papih somam dadir gah | 
“who holds the thunderbolt, drinks soma, and gives cows ” (vi. 23, 4); 
dadih reknas tanve dadir vasu, “giving property, giving wealth to the 
poor” (viii. 46, 15 ; ii. 14, 1 ; vi. 72, 3) : ( b ) compounds formed with 
present participles, as fibharad-vasu, ridhad-ri f dhdrayat-kavi , kshayad- 
vlra , iravayatsakhd : and (c) the separation of prepositions from verbs, 
which so frequently occurs, as in the cases upa tva emasij “we 
approach thee” (i. 1, 7); gamad vdjebhir a sa nah | “ let him come to 
us with riches ” (i. 5, 3) ; a tvd vtiantu aSavah somdsah | “ may the 
quickly-flowing soma-juices enter thee” (i. 5, 7); d tvd vahantu , “let 
them bring thee ” (i. 16, 3) ; ni cha dhimahi , “ we put down ” (i. 17, 6). 

It must not, however, be supposed, from these differences in form 
which we discover to exist between the Vedic and the later Sanskrit, 
that the two languages are not essentially alike. A great portion of 
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the substance, and much of the form of the language, was the same at 
both periods : a part of the Yedic roots and nouns only have in later 
times fallen into disuse; and the peculiar Yedic varieties of form are 
merely the ancient-modes of inflection which were in common currency 
at the time when the hymns were composed, and which gradually 
became obsolete in the course of ages. 354 Some of them, however, 
continued for a long time in popular use, as we find in the case of the 
form of the instr. pi. ehhi$ for ais, which we meet with unchanged in 
the Gathae of the Lalita-vistara (see the instances given above, in 
p. 120), and somewhat modified in ijie Pali forms elhi and ehi. 

A further proof of the antiquity of the Yedic hymns is to be found 
in the fact, already alluded to, p. 169, f., that many words in use in the 
Yeda afterwards became obsolete, as they do not occur in the later 
Sanskrit literature. The meaning of these words is often extremely 
difficult to ascertain, as no tradition of their signification, seems to have 
been preserved, and even the oldest interpreters, as Yaska, are obliged 
to have recourse to etymology in order to arrive at their sense. (See 
on this subject my article “ On the Interpretation of the Veda,” in the 
Journal of the Royal As. Soc., vol. ii., new series, pp. 303, ff.) 

As the hymns of the Yeda were the compositions of the ancient 

254 The following is Professor Whitney’s account of the differences between the 
Vedio and the modem Sanskrit : — 

“ The language of the Vedas is an older dialect, varying very considerably, both 
in its grammatical and lexical character, from the classical Sanskrit. Its grammati- 
cal peculiarities ran through all departments : euphonic rules, word-formation and 

composition, declension, conjugation, syntax [These peculiarities] are 

partly such as characterize an older language, consisting in a greater originality of 
forms, and the like, and partly such as characterize a language which is still in the 
bloom and vigour of life, its freedom untrammelled by other rules than those of 
common usage, and which has not, like the Sanskrit, passed into oblivion as a 
native spoken dialect, become merely a conventional medium of communication 
among the learned, being forced, as, it were, into a mould of regularity by long and 
exhausting grammatical treatment. . . . The dissimilarity existing between the 
two, in respect of the stock of words of which each is made up, is, to say the least, 
not less marked. Not single words alone, but whole classes of derivations and roots, 
with the families that are formed from them, which the Yeda exhibits in frequent 
and familiar use, are wholly wanting, or have left but faint traces, in the classical 
dialect ; and this to such an extent as seems to demand, if the two be actually related 
to one another directly as mother and daughter, a longer interval between them than 
we should be inclined to assume, from the character and degree of the grammatical, 
and more especially the phonetic, differences.” — Journ. of the Amer. Orient. Soc. iii. 
296, 297, 
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Indian pisbis or bards, who, as we have seen above (p. 197, f.), frequently 
epeak of having “made/’ “fashioned,” or “generated” 256 them, they 
could not possibly have been composed in any other language than that 
which these rishis and their contemporaries were in the habit of using 
for every-day conversation. 

There are, no doubt, in the hymns some apparent traces of an idea 
that the authors were inspired; 256 as in the following texts: R.V., i. 
37, 4: devattam brahma gdyata | “Sing the god-given prayer.” In 
R.V. x. 71, 3, it is said of the goddess Vach: Yajnena Vdchah pada- 
myam dy an tdm anvavindann riskuhu pravtshfam | “By sacrifice they 
followed the track of Vach : they found her residing in the rishis.” 

In R.V. x. 125, 5, again, Vach 267 is made to say: Yam hdmaye tam 
tam ugram krinomi tam brahmdnam tam rishiih tam mmedhdm | “Every 
man whom I love, I make him terrible ; [I make] him a priest ; [I 
make] him a rishi; [I make] him intelligent.” 258 

In a Valakhilya (or apocryphal hymn), which, with others, is to be 
found inserted between the 48th and 49th hymns of the 8th mandala 
of the Rigveda, the following verse occurs, xi. 6 : 

Indr a- Varund yad rnhibhyo manlsharh vdcho matifh srutam adattam ogre | 
ydni sthanany asrijanta dhlrah yajnam tanvdnas tapasd 'bhyapakycm | 

For the complete text of this verse I was first indebted to Professor 
Muller, who supplied also the following version of it: “Indra and 
Varuna, I have seen through devotion that which, after it was heard 

288 See numerous passages to this effect adduced in the third volume of this work, 
p. 232, ff. 

256 This subject is treated more at length in the third volume of this work, p. 245, ff. 
In his illustrations of the Nirukta, p. 85, Roth observes in regard to the fifth hymn 
of the fourth hook of the R.V. : “ The author of the hymn, Vamadeva, him- 
self professes to make known a mysterious and recondite wisdom, which had been 
revealed to him by Agni (verses 3 and 6).** The third verse is as follows: Sdma 
dvibarhah mahi tigmabhfistyih sahasrareiah vrishabhas tuvishmdn | Padam na gor 
apagulham vividvan Agnir mahyam predu vochad manlsham 1 1 “ Agni, the trans- 
cently strong, the fierce-flaming, the prolific, the showerer of benefits, the powerful, 
who knows the venerable hymn, mysterious as the track of a [missing] cow, hath 
declared to me its knowledge." 

257 See, however, note 27, p. 258, of the third volume of this work. 

288 Vach thus appears partly, though not entirely, in the character of a Muse. 
Compare what Homer says of Demodocus, Odyssey viii. 63, 64 ; 

T bv ircpi Mover* 5(5ov ff &yaJ04v r« kolk6v tc, 

*o<p6a\fxwv fx\v d/uepae, 8l$ov ff rj 5et«v 
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in the beginning, you gave to the poets — wisdom, understanding of 
speech ; and I have seen the (sacred) places which the sages created in 
performing the sacrifice.” 259 

Though, however, some traces of an idea that the rishis were in- 
spired by the gods, by Vach, or Indra and Agni, or Indra and Yanina 
(but not, in any of the passages which I have here quoted, by Brahma, 
who in later times was regarded as the source of inspiration : see above, 
p. 195), may thus be detected in the Rigveda, there is no doubt, on 
the other hand, that these ancient bards often or generally speak of 
the hymns as the creation of their own minds ; and there is no reason 
to suppose that they were anything else. But as even an inspired 
composition, to be generally intelligible, must be delivered in the 
language current among the people to whom it is first promulgated, 
there is no pretence for supposing that the Sanskrit of the Vedas was 
not the vernacular language of the age in which they were first recited. 

At that early period there was no language current among the Aryas 
but the Yedic Sanskrit. A learned language, different from the spoken 
tongue, was a thing then unknown ; and the refinements of grammar 
had no existence. This accords with the purport of the following 
curious passage of an ancient Brahmana, 260 referred to by Sayana in 
the introduction to his commentary on the Eigveda, p. 35 : Vydkaranam 
api prakriti-pratyayady-upadesena pada-svarupa- tad-artha-nischayaya 
upayujyate | Tat ha cha Aindra-vdyava-graha-brdhmane samdmndyate | 
u Vug vai pardchi avydkritd ' bfiavat | te devdh Indram abruvann ( imdm 
no Vdcharn vydkuru 9 iti | so y bravid i varam vrinai | mahyam cha eva 
esha Vayave cha saha grihydtai 1 iti | tamdd Aindravdyavah saha pra - 
gXxhyaU 261 1 turn Indro madhyato ’ vakramya vydkarot | tasmdd iyam 
vydkritd vdg udyate” iti | “ Agnim lie purohitam ” ityudi-vdk purvas - 
min kale pardchi samudrudi-dhvani-vad ekdtmikd sail avydkritd prakfilih 
pratyayah padam vdkyam ityddi-vibhdga-kdri-grantha-rahitd dslt | 

959 In the third volume of this work, p. 263, the verse is translated thus : “ Indra 
and Varuna, I have seen through austere-fervour that which ye formerly gave to 
the rishis, wisdom, understanding of speech, sacred lore, and all the places which 
the sages created, when performing sacrifice.’ * 

260 This passage is found in the Taitt. S. vi. 4, 7, 3, in the very same words, 
with the addition after “ udyate” of the following : tasmdt sakrid Indray a madhyato 
gjihyate dvir Vayave dvau hi sa varav avrintta | 

26 1 “pra” omitted in Taitt. S. 
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taddnlih devaih prdrthitah Indrah elcasminn eva patre Vdyoh svasya 
cha soma-rasasya grahana-rupena varena tuslitas turn akhandam Vdcham 
madhye vichhidya prakriti-pratyayadi-bhagani sarvatra aJcarot | tasmad 
iyam vdg iddnim api Pdninyadi-mahetrshibhir vydkritd sarvaih pathyate 
tty arthah | “ Grammar, also, by indicating the crude forms and the 

affixes, is useful for determining the character of words, and their signi- 
fication. And accordingly it is thus related in the Aindra-Yayava-graha- 
brahmana (a section, so called, either of the Taittiriya Sanhita, or of some 
Brahmana): ‘Yach (Speech) spoke confusedly, and without articulation. 
The gods said to Indra, Make this Yach to become articulate to us. 
Indra replied, Let me choose a boon ; let the soma be given to me and 
Yayu together. Hence the soma of Indra and Yayu is taken together. 
Indra then, dividing Speech in sunder in the middle, rendered her 
articulate. Hence she is spoken articulately/ The sense of this 
quotation, says Sayana, is this : Speech, such as in the verse Agnim 
tie purohitam, etc. (the first verse of the Bigveda), was originally 
confused, i.e. unvaried like the roar of the sea, etc., and undis- 
tinguished, i.e. without articulation to denote crude forms, inflections, 
words, and sentences, etc. Then Indra, being solicited by the gods, 
and gratified by the permission to take the soma-juic6 in the same 
vessel with Yayu, divided in the middle Speech, which had pre- 
viously been without division, and introduced everywhere the dis- 
tinction of crude forms, inflections, etc. In consequence, this Speech, 
being now distinguished in its parts by Panini and other great sages, 
is pronounced by all men. ,, 

It may be asked, however, If the Yedic Sanskrit was once the spoken 
language of India, how did it ever cease to be spoken? To this I reply 
as follows : — 

By the time when the collections of the Yedic hymns were formed* 
the Sanskrit, the vernacular speech of the rishis and their descendants, 
had undergone a considerable alteration, which had gradually resulted, 
as we have already seen (compare pp. 36, 68, ff.), both from the general 
laws of .change to which all language is subject (as exemplified in 
various other ancient tongues), and also from the action of local causes, 
such as the intercourse of the Aryas, or Sanskrit-speaking race, with 
the Hasyus, or Mlechhas, who spoke a quite different tongue. In this 
way, words which had formerly been commonly employed in Sanskrit 
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became obsolete, or acquired new meanings, while other new words, 
borrowed from the dialects of the Mlechhas, were introduced into 
currency ; and forms of inflection which were once current got gradu- 
ally into disuse, and made way for other novel forms. Thus a twofold 
alteration was produced in the ancient Indian language (the Sanskrit 
of the Vedas). First, the Pali and the Prakrit, or vernacular dialects, 
were formed out of it in the manner which has already been described 
(pp. 33, 68, f., 134, 146); and secondly, a learned language, based 
upon the Sanskrit of the Yedas, but variously modified (see pp. 138, f.), 
and polished, was gradually constructed by grammarians, which being 
removed from the corrupting influences of popular use, has thence- 
forward continued unchanged (p. 162). 

When the process of change had been going on for many generations, 
the Vedic hymns became exceedingly difficult to understand. The 
obstacles to comprehension, arising from these intermediate changes of 
language, were greatly augmented by the obscure and elliptical style 
in which the hymns were originally composed, which rendered it hard 
for the men of subsequent ages to understand the brief allusions to 
ancient ideas, practices, and events with which they abound. 

These considerations will sufficiently account for the difficulty which 
was experienced in the comprehension of the Yedic hymns in later 
ages, without there being the least necessity for our supposing that 
they were composed in a language at all different from that which 
was ordinarily current in India, among the common people of the 
Aryan race, at the time of their composition. 
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CHAPTER IL 

AFFINITIES OF THE INDIANS WITH THE PERSIANS, GREEKS, 
AND ROMANS, AND DERIVATION OF ALL THESE NATIONS 
FROM CENTRAL ASIA. 

From the preceding review it is clear that the Sanskrit language has 
been undergoing a continual change, from the very earliest times up 
to which we can follow its course. But if this be the case, it would 
be contrary to all analogy to suppose that that language had remained 
unaltered in those yet earlier ages before the Vedas were composed. 
It must, therefore, now become my object to inquire, whether wc can 
discover any means of following it back to its origin. We arc not r 
it must be confessed, in a position to do this in any other way than 
that of reasoning and inference; for, in the absence of any Sanskrit 
writings anterior to the Vedas, we possess no direct means of tracing 
the history of the Sanskrit language and its mutations any further 
back than the date of the composition of those hymns. There is, 
however, another way in which we can arrive at some conception of 
that history. From facts which are established and evident, we must 
reason to the unapparent causes which they presuppose, and out of 
which they have arisen . 1 

Learned men have remarked, that there is a great resemblance be- 
tween the Sanskrit and other languages, some of which, like it, are 
now no longer spoken, but were formerly the current and popular 
speech of ancient nations, and are preserved in written records which 

1 *Xls *€7& crvuP&kXoficu, roiart *€fx<pav€ffi r & fd) yivtixrKS/xGva reicnaip6/nvos, “ As I 
conjecture, inferring things unknown from things that are manifest," says Herodotus, 
ii. 33. Compare Euripides, fragment 5 of the Phoenix, r&Qayrj rcKfunpiourtv imirwt 
a\l<rKcreUf “A probable conclusion regarding things unapparent is reached by 
proofs.” 
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have descended to us from a remote antiquity. These are 1st, the 
Zend and other varieties of the ancient Persic; 2nd, the Greek; and 
3rd, the Latin. 2 The Zend language is preserved in the Zend Avesta, 
a collection of writings connected with the ancient religion of Persia. 
The poems of Homer, which form the oldest relic of the extensive 
literature of ancient Greece, are supposed to have been written about 
2,700 years ago. And there are many Latin books which are 2,000 
years old. From the great similarity which exists between these 
languages and tho Sanskrit, of which proofs and instances will be 
presently adduced, learned men have inferred : 1st, That these forms 
of speech have all one common origin, i.e., that Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
and Latin are all, as it were, sisters, 3 the daughters (some perhaps 
older and some younger, but still all daughters) of one mother who 
died in giving them birth, or, to speak without a figure, that they are 
derivatives from, and the surviving representatives of, one older lan- 
guage, which now no longer exists; 4 and 2ndly, That the races of 
men who spoke these several languages are also all descended from one 
stock, and that their ancestors at a very early period all lived together 
in some country (situated out of Hindustan), speaking one language ; 
but afterwards separated, to travel away from their primeval abodes, 
at different times and in different directions; the forefathers of the 

2 It is not necessary for my purpose to insist much on the affinities of the 
Sanskrit to any other languages besides those I have named. 

3 Facies non omnibus una, nec diversa tamen, qualem dccet esse sororum. 

4 From a comparison of the various for is which words of identical signification 
have assumed in the different derivative tongues, and of the laws which in each 
case must have governed the mutations which they have undergone, it becomes 
possible to ascertain, in many cases with certainty, or with high probability, the form 
which the words had at first in the mother-language, the original Indo-European 
speech. In the work of the late August Schleicher, entitled “ Compendium d f. 
verglcichenden Grammatik der Indogermanischcn Sprachen” (i.e. “Compendium fi f 
the Comparative Grammar of thelndo-Germanic Languages”) 3rd ed , 1871, the letters 
of the mother -language which continue unaltered in the derivative tongues, and^hose 
which have been replaced by others, are specified, and the original forms of iuilfection 
and conjugation, as well as of numerous words, are stated. And in August Tick’s 
“Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen,” (i.e. “Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages ”), 2nd ed., 1870, the words of the original 
language are given according to the author’s conception of their form. These 
writers, however, though generally, are not always, at one as to the original forms 
Thus Schleicher thinks the word for u five ” was kankan , whilst Fick makes it pankan . 
The former takes svastars to have been at first the word for u sister,” whilst the 
latter makes it svasor. 
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Hindus southward or south-eastward to India ; the ancestors of the 
Persians to the south; and those of the Greeks and Romans to the 
•west.® The languages of those branches of this great Indo-European 
Btock which remained longest together in their earliest home, viz., the 
Persians and the Indians, continued to bear the closest resemblance to 
each other; while the tongues of those offshoots which separated 
earliest from the parent stock exhibit in later times the least amount 
of resemblance, the divergencies of dialect becoming wider and wider 
in proportion to the length of time which had elapsed since the 
separation. 6 


Sect. I. — Introductory Remarks on Comparative Philology : affinities of 
the Sanskrit and Persian with each other. 

I shall proceed to establish these assertions as to the resemblance of 
the Sanskrit to the Zend, Greek and Latin ; after first premising a few 
simple remarks on comparative philology in general. 

A comparison of the various languages which are spoken in different 
countries of Europe and Asia, has brought to light the fact that they 
belong to different families or classes ; and that the different members 
of the same family, while they exhibit a more or less close resemblance 
to each other, have either no resemblance, or a very remote one, to 
those belonging to any of the other families. It will be sufficient for 
the purpose of illustration, if I refer to the two great families of speech, 
universally recognized as distinct, the Semitic and the Indo-European. 

5 For an account of the Greeks and Romans, I refer the Indian student to any of 

the ordinary historical manuals. y 

6 “A comparison of the grammatical structure of the Sail H, especially in its oldest 
form as represented in the Veda, with the Celtic, Greek, Latil 'erman, Letto- Slavon- 
ian, and Persian, etc., teaches us that all these languages have, common basis, or in 
other words that they are derived from one common original spy oh ; and the grada- 
tion of sounds and forms points to the Sanskrit as the language which in general still 
preserves the most original form, and has departed least from the original v 
This existence of one common original language necessarily leads us to conCiu. 
that at the period when it was still a living and spoken tongue, the people also 
which employed it formed one nation ; and it results that the individual nations as 
well as their languages were formed by a gradual separation from the Indo-European 
people, and its language. And, moreover, the greater or less similarity of the 
several languages among each other, and particularly in reference to the Sanskrit, 
enables us to conclude whether the separation from the original stock took plaoe 
in each case at an earlier or a later period,” — "Weber, Indian Sketches, p. 7. 

15 


VOI.. II. 
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The languages which belong to the Semitic branch are the Arabic, 
Hebrew, Syriac, etc. Now all who have studied these languages are 
well aware that they closely resemble each other in respect of their 
roots and general character; while they have scarcely any affinity at 
all in any respect with the languages of the Indo-European stock, in 
which are included Sanskrit, Zend, the later forms of pure Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and the Teutonic and Sclavonic languages. Any person 
who knows both Arabic and Sanskrit is perfectly aware that they have 
little resemblance to each other either in verbal roots, or nouns, and 
none in the forms of conjugation and declension . 7 

Now, here we discover the very remarkable fact that two languages, 

7 The question of the difference between the Semitic and Indo-European languages, 
in point of structure, with their partial correspondence in respect of roots, is ably 
treated by Renan, “ Histoire des Langues SGmitiqucs,” 2nd ed. p. 434, ff. He 
observes that the criterion of the distinctness of families in languages is to be found 
in the impossibility of deriving one from another. Thus, he says, it is quite intel- 
ligible how, notwithstanding their differences, all the Indo-European tongues may 
be related to the same type, and have sprung from the same primitive idiom ; while 
it is impossible to explain how, by any series of corruptions, the Zend or the Sanskrit 
could have become Hebrew, or how the Hebrew could have become changed to 
Sanskrit or Chinese (p. 434). It is generally recognized that there is a wide dis- 
tinction between the grammatical system of the Semitic languages and that of the 
Indo-European tongues, and that the one system could not be derived from the other 
by any procedure known to comparative philology. If we except the principles 
common to all, or to most, languages (which arc nothing else than an expression of 
the laws of the human mind), there is scarcely any grammatical mechanism of im- 
portance which is common to the two families (p. 444). But in the classification of 
languages, grammatical are much more important than lexicographical considerations 
[i.e. the inflections of a language are of much more consequence than the words 
of which it is composed]. Many languages could be quoted which have enriched or 
renewed their vocabulary, but very few which have corrected their grammar. Gram- 
mar is, therefore, the essential form of language, that which constitutes its indi- 
viduality (pp, 447, 448). On the other hand, M. Renan admits that the Semitic and 
Indo-European languages have a considerable number of roots which are common to 
both, independently of such as they have borrowed from each other within the 
historical period. But he doubts whether this circumstance is sufficient to prove 
the primitive unity of the two families, and scarcely ventures to hope that a demon- 
strative result will ever be attained on this point. The greater part of the roots 
common to the two families owe their similarity, he considers, to natural causes, as 
they belong to the class of biliteral and monosyllabic onomatopoeias, which reappear 
in the triliteral radicals actually existing, and in which original sensations appear 
to have left their traces. Is it at all strange, he asks, that in order to express 
outward action, the primitive man, still sympathizing so closely with nature, and 
scarcely separated from her, should have sought to imitate her, and that the same 
objeots should have been universally imitated by the same sounds ? (pp. 449, 450.) 
M. Renan illustrates these remarks by a number of instances, but admits that. 
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both very perfect and polished in their forrfis and structure, and both 
of which are spoken by learned men, of the Hindu and Mahomedan 
religions respectively, living together, side by side, in the same cities 
of India, are totally different from each other in almost every respect 
in which one elaborate and complicated language can be distinguished 
from another language of the same character. And what is the ex- 
planation of this, at first sight, so startling phenomenon? It is, of 
course, that Arabic is (as its name implies) the language of the Arabs, 
a Semitic tribe; and was introduced into India by the Mahomedan 
invaders of that country, who, though not Arabians by descent, have 
yet, as their designation imports, been converted to the faith of the 
Arabian conqueror Mahomed, and have learned the language in which 
their sacred volume, the Koran, is written: while Sanskrit, on the 
other hand, is the language of the Brahmans, who are descended, more 
or less purely, from a race which has no affinity (unless it be a pri- 
mordial one) with the Semitic, viz., the Arian. It is not, therefore, 
wonderful that the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, which, though they 
meet in India, have been introduced into that country from quarters 
so perfectly distinct, should be totally different from each other. 

But the Musulmans of India are not only acquainted with the Arabic 
tongue, but with the Persian also, which is the living dialect of Persia, 
one of the countries which lie intermediate between Arabia and India. 
The Persian language, which the Persians now speak, and which the 
learned Musulmans of India write, is a composite form of speech, i.e. 
one chiefly made up of a mixture of Arabic with the ancient Persic, 
which was originally devoid of Arabic words. Now in that portion 
of the modern Persian language which has not been borrowed from 
Arabic, but inherited from the ancient Persic, we find many words 

among the roots which appear to be common to the Semitic and the Indo-European 
languages, there are a certain number in which the reason of the onomatopoeia is 
more difficult to seize (p. 452). He concludes that in the present state of philo- 
logical science, a sound method of theorizing requires us to regard the Semitic and 
Indo-European families of language as distinct (p. 457) ; while at the same time he 
remarks that nothing which he has adduced invalidates the hypothesis of a primor- 
dial affinity between the races by whom the Semitic and the Indo-European language* 
respectively were spoken (p. 451). For details I must refer to his work itself. 
Much has been written on the same subject by other scholars, which it is unnecessary 
to specify. I refer only to Dr. Noldeke’s paper in Benfey’s Orient, und Occident, 
vol ii., p. 375, ff. 
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which are manifestly of the same origin as the Sanskrit nouns or verbs 
of the same signification. 

The following list of words may suffice to prove the assertion just 
made, that the Persian language has, in its purely Persic element, an 
affinity with Sanskrit, while Arabic has no such affinity : — 


Table No. IX. 

Comparative Table of Sanskrit, Persian , and Arabic Words. 


SANSKRIT. 

PERSIAN. 

ARABIC. 

ENGLISH. 

pitar 

padar 8 

abu 

father. 

matar 

tnadar 

a mm 

mother. 

duhitar 

dukhtar 

bint 

daughter. 

Jamatar 

da mad 

hajid 

son-in-law. 

yuv&n 

jatoan 

shabb 

young man. 

ti&ra 

nar 

zhakdr 

male. 

gharma 

garm 

hdrr 

heat. 

ti&va 

&sp 

far&s 

horse. 

hp 

ab 

rnd 

water. 

ndman 

nam 

ism 

name. 

s ushka 

jdiushk 

ydbis 

dry. 

pada 

pd 

qadam 

foot. 

bahu 

bahu , bdzu 

sa'id 

arm. 

n&va 

nau 

jadld 

new. 

eha 

yak 

ahdd 

one. 

dvi 

do 

it /man 

two. 

ch&tur 

c hah dr 

arba'a 

four. 

p&nchan 

pcirtj 

Jchams 

five. 

sha( 

shash 

satt 9 

six. 

s&ptan 

haft 

saba a 

seven. 

tishfan 

hasht 

thamdniyat 

eight. 

navan 

nuh 

tasa'a 

nine. 

d&san 

ddh 

*ashar 

ten. 

virhi ati 

bist 

*ashrun 

twenty. 

iatam 

Sad, sad 

may at 

hundred. 

sahasra 

hazdr 

alaf 

thousand. 


I subjoin many additional instances of affinity between Persian and 
Sanskrit words, adding the equivalents in the Zend, one of the earliest 
forms of the Iranian language, but omitting all reference to the Arabic . 10 

8 See p. 18, note 23. 

8 In this case the Arabic word does resemble the Sanskrit. 

10 In the preparation of these lists I have had the advantage of drawing from the 
Etymological Persian and Latin Lexicon of Dr. J. A. Vullers, including the supple- 
ment containing the Persian roots illustrated by reference to the older Persic 
dialects, the Sanskrit, etc. ; the Persian Grammar of the same author (1st edition, 
1840, 2nd edition, 1870) ; and Dr. Justi’s Zend Dictionary. Dr. Vullers’s Grammar, 
in which the Persian is compared with the ancient Persic dialects and with 
Sanskrit, might, if translated from Latin into English, form a useful handbook for 
Indian students desirous of learning the history and affinities of the Persian language. 
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I. VERBS AND PARTICIPLES. 


SANSKRIT. 

dar 

kar 

krtnu (imperat. 

vedic) 

da 

grabh (vedic) 11 
bhar 

bandh 

dp 

sru {jsrinoti) 
stha 
jtv 
mar 
svap 
svapna 
char 
dhdv 
pack 

duh 

jnd ~ 
janati 
janami 
srij 
srishti 

han 

tras 

trasa 

mih 

j<V\ janj 

tapas 

ruh 

prachh ' 

( prichhati ) j 
ve , vabh 12 
khan 
karsh 
krl 

dham 

jan 

jdta 

tan (tanott) 
inch 

varsh , var, vdri) 
(water) J 
ni+dhd 


ZEND. 

kar 

}• • • 
da 

garew , garefsh 
bar 

band 

ap, 5/ 

sru 

s'ta 

Jij jish, jtv 
mar 

qap, qafs 

qafna 

char 

pach 


za 


jan 

tarei 

tarsti 

miz 

tafnu 

rud 

pares 


karesh % kash 

dam 

zan 

zata 

tan 

sitch 

var 

ni+dd 


PERSIAN. 

darldan 

kardan 

kun 

dddan 

giriftan 

burdan 

bastan , bandad 
(3rd pers. sing, 
pres.) 
yaftan 
shanudan 
utddan 
zTstan 
murdan 
kliuftan 
khwab 
charidan 
davldan 
pukhtan 

dokhtan | 

doshidan j 

dani8tan 

[ ml] danad 
ml] dunam 
sirishtan 
8trisht 

zadan {zan ad 3rd 
pers. sing.) 
tarsldan 
tars 

mekhtan 
jangidan 
tap , tab 
rustan , royidan 

purstdan 

baftan 

kandan 

kashidan 

kharidan 

damldan 

zadan 

zadah 

tanldan , tanudan 
sokhtan 

bdrldan 

nihadan 


ENGLISH. 

to tear, 
to do. 
do thou. 

to give, 
to take, 
to bear. 

| to bind. 

to obtain, 
to hear, 
to stand, 
to live, 
to die. 
to sleep, 
sleep. 

to wander, graze, 
to run. 
to cook. 

to milk. 

to know, 
he knows. 

I know, 
to create, 
creation, nature. 

| to strike, 
to fear. 

fear, trembling, 
to make water, 
to fight, 
heat, fever, 
to grow. 

to ask. 

to weave, 
to dig. 
to draw, 
to buy. 

J to blow (as wind 
( or breath), 
be bom, beget, 
bom. 
to extend, 
to shine, bum. 

to rain, 
to place. 


11 The later form grab is one of the early instances of the same process by which 
in Pr&krit h was substituted for kh, gh , th. dh t ph t and bh. 

,2 The existence of this root may be inferred from the presence of a derivative from 
it in the word urnavabhi, “ spider.” 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SANSKRIT, 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND, 

PERSIAN. 

gam 

• e • 

ch ami dan 

jam 

• • • 

zamldan 

chi 

... 

chi dan 

pra+stha 

fra+itd 

feristddan 

fiam 

nam 

namidan 

pat 

pat 

uftadan , jilddan 

dhi (vedic) 

di 

dldan 

bhu 

bu 

budan 

bhavdmi 

. • • 

[w7l buvam 

bhavati 


fw7j buvad 

abhuvam 

... 

budam 

abhut 

... 

bud 

abhuvan 

... 

budand 

asmi 

ahmi 

am, hastam 

asti 

asti 

hast, ast 

santi 

hehti 

and 

stu 

itu 

situdan 

iudh 

dud 

8 bust an 

mard 

mared 

wdlldan 18 

nard 

... 

nail dan 

dh&r 

d&r 

jrfaMtaw (imperat 

harsh 

karesh 

jfowAtaw (imperat. 

tap 

tap 

(tapldan , taftan 

( (imperat. tab) 

vah 

vaz 

wazldan 

bhraj 

i . • • 

birishtan 

hshar 

khshar 

sharl dan 

chhid 

s'kend, ichind 

8hikastan 

wan 

qan 

fdvwdndan. 

iak (saktum, 

iach (to give, 

sakhtan (imperat. 

infin.) 

learn) 

sdz) 

hush (to tear, 1 
tear out) j 

• • • 

hushtan 

II. NOUNS, 

ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS, PART 

bhratar 

bratar 

biradar 

svasar 

qanhar 

jdiwdhar 

putra 

puthra 

pisar, pusar 

dvasura 

qasura 

khusr 

dvatru 

. . . 

< khusru, or 1 

1 khusrah j 

vidhavd 

. . . 

bewah 

jam, grid 

jeni, ghdna 

zan 

martya 

mar8ta 

mard 

vatsa 

. . • 

bachah 15 

jiva,jivita 

jtti,jl8ti 

zi, zist, zindagi 


ENGLISH. 

to go, walk, 
to eat. 
to collect, 
to send, go forward, 
to bend, be disposed 
to fall. [to. 

to perceive, see. 
to be. 

I am. 
he is. 

I was. 
he was. 
they were. 

I am. 
he is. 
they are. 
to praise, 
to cleanse, wash, 
to grind, rub, etc. 
to sound, lament. 

| to hold. 

| to cultivate. 

to be hot, 
to heat. 

to carry, blow (as 
to roast, [wind), 
to flow, 
to cut, break, 
to sound, call, read. 

Jto be able, make, 
to kill. 


brother. 

sister. 

son. 

father-in-law. 

mother-in-law. 

widow, 
woman, wife, 
mortal, man. 
child, 
life. 


19 See p. 23 above, note 41, and the line to which it refers. 

14 It is possible that in some of the instances of similarity here adduced, the 
Persian word may have been borrowed at a comparatively recent period from the 
Sanskrit, or vioe versd ; but this cannot well be the case when an ancient Zend 
equivalent also is forthcoming. 15 See page 16, note 10. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

tanu 

tanu , tanus 

tan 

majjd 

tnazga 

maghz 

iiras 

sara 

tar 

asthi 

asti , as'ta 

astah , ustukhdn 

p&rshni 

pdshna 

pdshnah 

chakshu 

chashman 

chashm 

airu 

airu 

ars 

dant 

dantan 

dandan 

Jihva 

hizva 

zaban 

dos 

. . 

dosh 

aratni 

. . 

aranj 

hasta 18 

zaita 

dast 

mushti 

musti 

vnusht 

angush\ha 

angusta 

angusht 

nakha 

. . . 

fiakhun 

rom 

. • . 

roman 

stana 

fstana 

pastan 

yak fit 

. . . 

jig ar 

jdnu 

zhnu 

zanu 

pad 

kela 

padha 

pd 

. . . 

ges , geso 

pfish(ha 

parsti 

pusht 

ushfra 

ustra 

ushtar , shutr 

kapi 

. . . 

kabty kapi 

go 

gdo 

gdo 

iukara 

hu 

khuk 

khara 

khara 

Jchar 

aivatara 

. . • 

astar 

tnesha 

matsha 

mesh 

tnitsha 

. . 

mush 

parna 

par ena 

par 

parnin 

perenin 

parindah 

chanchu 

• . . 

chang 

kapota 

. . . 

kabutar 

gridhra 
s fig ala 

• • • 

gid 

. . . 

shanhdl 

kurankara 


kulang 

makshikd 

makshi 

magas 

kfimi 

kerenia 

kirm 

kasyapa 1 

kachhapa ) 

kasyapa 

kashaf 

karka 

. . • 

kark , J&archang 

guthd 

. 

guh 

matsya 

maiya 

mala 

kshlra 

kshlra 

sliir 

hiranya 

zaranya 

zar 

ayas 

ayahh 

dhan 

charman 

. . . 

charm 

ahdra 

. . • 

dhar 

nirdhdra , ) 

and hard j 

. . . 

n&har 

kfishi (krishfa) 

karsti 

kisht 

vrthi 

berejya 17 

birinj 


»« Could the original form of this word have been dhasta P 
17 See Vullers’s Persian Grammar, 2nd edition, pp. 60, 
berqya is said to he the name of a deity who protects crops. 


ENGLISH. 

body. 

brain. 

head. 

bone. 

heel. 

eye. 

tear. 

tooth. 

tongue. 

shoulder. 

elbow. 

hand. 

fist, handful, 
thumb, finger, 
nail, 
hair. 

female breast, 
liver, 
knee, 
foot. 

hair, ringlet, 
back, 
camel, 
ape. 

ox, or cow. 
boar. 

ass, or wild ass. 
mule. 

sheep, ram. 
mouse. 

feather, wing, 
winged, a bird, 
beak of a bird, 
pigeon, 
a vulture, 
jackal, 
crane, 
fly. 

worm. 

tortoise. 

crab. 

excrement. 

fish. 

milk. 

gold. 

iron. 

skin. 

food. 

fasting. 

i cultivation, 

( ploughed field, 
rice. 


56. In Justi’s Lexicon 
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8ANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

i 

PERSIAN. 

ENGLISH. 

godhuma 


gandum 

wheat. 

yava 

yava 

jau 

barley. 

dhanya 

ddna 

ddnah 

grain. 

jang ala 

. . . 

jangal 

thicket. 

Jc8hupa 

. . . 

chob 

a bush, wood. 

daru 

dauru 

darod 

wood. 

idkhd 

. 

8hajch y 8hd&chah 

branch. 

ara 

. . • 

arah 

saw. 

yuga 

. . . 

Jugh 

yoke. 

Jala 

. .* . 

Jdl 

net. 

bhdra 

. . . 

bar 

weight. 

vara 

. . • 

bar 

time. 

ekavdra 


yakbdr 

once. 

dvara 

dvara 

dar 

door. 

panjara 

• . . 

( pinjarah , ) 

\ panjarah j 

cage. 

daman 


dam 

net, bond. 

chakra 

chakhra 

charkh 

wheel. 

dev a 

daeva 

dev 

god, demon. 

dsman 

asman 

asman 

stone, heaven. 

jagat 

. 

jahan 

the world. 

bhumi 

burnt 

bum 

ground, earth. 

jma , gmd 

zem 

zarnm 

earth. 

war, surya 

hvare 

khur 

heaven, sun. 

mitra , mihira 18 

mithra 

mihr 

i name of a god, sun, 
\ friend, friendship. 

vasishfha 

anhu vahista 

behisht 

best, paradise. 

mas 

maohh 

mah . 

moon, month. 

atdr (vedic) 

st&re 

■ sitarah j 

star. 

abhra 

awra 

abr i 

cloud. 

megha 

maegha 

megh / 

cloud. 

kshapa 

k8hap 

shah < 

night. 

gharma 

garema 

garmd 

heat, summer. 

hima 

zima 

zam 

winter, cold. 

vat a 

vat a 

bad 

wind. 

chhayd 

• • • 

s&yah 

shade. 

chhatra 

• • 

chatar 

umbrella. 

ranga 

• • ' 

rang 

colour. 

gandha 

gaihti 

gand 

smell, bad smell. 

karpura 

. . . 

kafur 

camphor. 

soma 

haoma. 

horn 

soma plant. 

atharvan 

atharvan 

aturbdn 

( priest, fire-priest, 

\ saint. 

namas 

n&manh 

namaz 

adoration, prayers. 

manas 

manahh 

mansh 

mind, disposition. 

guna 

gaona 

gunah 

quality, colour. 

drugdha 

draogha 

darogh 

injury, lie. 

trtshna 

tarshna 

tishnagi 

thirst. 

tpshita , trishnaj 


tishnah 

thirsty. 

s oka 


sog 

grief. 

bhl , bhhna 


bim 

fear, terrible. 

kdma 


ham 

wish, desire. 

rahas 


raz 

secret. 

karya 

kara 

kdr 

work. 


18 Mikira is mentioned by Bohtliugk and Roth as occurring in the Mahabharata 
iii. 191, as a name of the sun. Mitra occurs in the same sense in the same line. 
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SANSKRIT. 

bhishaj 

kulila 
ishfika (P) 
yatu 
gola 

tara 

jy 5 

tira 

vistara 

paryanka , 

palyanka 

rathya 

kumbha 

sthund 

sthana 


sangama 

pratdpa 

aakuna 

chaturanga 

dura 

nedtshfha 

mahat 

maliattara 

guru, garlyas 

tanu 

eama 

sam 

sarva 

ncma 

iukra (bright) 
dub ha 
savya 

rqjishfha (vedic) 
dveta 

8 yam a, sydva 
purna 

tigma } frkshna, \ 
tejaa , tij (to > 
sharpen) ; 
dirgha 


nash\a 

athavara 

matta 


raithya 


drafsha 

taokhman 

hanjamana 


dura 

nazda 

maz, mazaht 


havya 

razista 

dpdeta 

dydva 

p8r8na 

tighra, tizhin 

darZgha 


(bhchaahk, 

\bijishk 

kulal 

fchisht 

jadu 

golah 

tar 

zih , zdh 
tir 

bistar 
palang 19 

rah 
Jchumb 
situn 
as tan 


kunj 

dirafsh 

tukhm 

anjuman 

parto 

8 hag un 

shatrang 

dur 

nizd 

mih 

mihtar 

giran 

tanuk 

hamah 

ham 

har 

rum 

surich 

Jchub 

chap 

r&st 

saped , safed 

siyah 

pur 


nashat 

ustuwar 

mast 


ENGLISH. 

physician. 

potter. 

brick. 

sorcerer, sorcery, 
a ball. 

( wire, chord, 

\ musical note. 

" a bowstring. 


arrow. 

bed. 


bed. 


road. 


jar. 

pillar. 


place, threshold. 

burnim 

a mark 

from 1 

)urning. 


( rest, pleasure,, 

\ garden, 
corner, arbour, 
drop, spark, ban- 
1 ner, lightning, 
a blade of gram, 
seed. 

an assemblage. 

lustre. 

bird, omen. 

chess. 

far. 

near. 

great. 

g reater, chief, 
eavy. 

1 slender, 
all. 

together. 

all. 

half. 

red. 

fair. 

left. 

straight. 

white. 

black, brown, 
full. 


( pleasant, pleasant- 
ness, happy, 
destroyed, 
firm 

intoxicated. 


19 See p. 19, note 26. 
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RESEMBLANCE OF SANSKRIT TO GREEK AND LATIN. 


BAN8XBIT. 

dumaman 

durmanas 

kva , kutra, 

kuha (vedic) 

na 

tvam 

yushmat 

tva | 

katama 

tara 

antar 

upari 

paschat, pas c ha 

idantm 

vimsati 

panchaiat 

shashfi 

saptati 

as Hi 

navati 

sat a 

sahasra 

durvara 


ZEND. 


kuthra 

na 

turn 



tara 

ahtare 

upairi 

paskat , pas c ha 

vTs'aiti 

khshasti 

haptaiti 

astditi 

navaiti 

kata 

hazahra 


PERSIAN. 


dushnam 





nah 

tu 

shumd 

thud 

kaddm 

tar 

andar 

bar 

pas 

tdun 

blst 

panjdh 

shast 

haftad 

hashtad 

navad 

sad 

hazar 

dushwar 20 


ENGLISH. 

bad name, abuse, 
hostile, disturbed 
in mind. 

where P 

not. 

thou. 

you. 

you, own, self, 
whop 

sign of comp. 

degree, 
within, 
above, 
after, 
now. 
twenty, 
fifty, 
sixty, 
seventy, 
eighty, 
ninety, 
a hundred, 
a thousand, 
difficult to stop, 
difficult. 


Note. — On the other hand, I may specify the instance of afat (Ar.) and apad 
(Sans.), in which a word of similar sound has the same sense of “calamity” in 
Arabic and Sanskrit. 

Now the old language of Bactria or Persia, from which the words 
in the above list, still forming part of the modern Persian, must be 
derived, was a language closely connected with the Sanskrit. That 
language, in one of its branches, and at a certain stage of its progress, 
was the Zend, which we find employed in the Zendavesta, or sacred 
volume of the Zoroastrians, or Parsis, a work which still exists, and is 
studied with increasing success by European scholars. 

In the same way, if we compare Sanskrit with the language of the 
ancient Greeks (who lived to the north-west of Persia, on the eastern 
and western shores of the -ZEgean Sea), and with that of the Homans, 
who inhabited Italy, we shall find a close resemblance, and frequently 
an almost perfect identity in very many words, both as regards the 
roots and the inflection. 

20 War is a Persian suffix, perhaps unconnected with the Sanskrit vara; but 
there is no doubt of the identity of the Persian particle dash and the Sanskrit dm. 
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The resemblances between languages may be twofold. First, as 
regards the roots of the words. For instance, in Sanskrit we have the 
word ndman , “name,” and we find the same word nam in the same 
sense both in Persian and Hindi. The second resemblance is in the 
mode of inflection. Here we do not find any resemblance in regard to 
the way in which this word ndman is declined between the Sanskrit 
and the Persian and Hindi languages. The Sanskrit has three num- 
bers, singular, dual, and plural, and seven cases (besides the vocative) 
in each number, whereas the Persian and Hindi have only two num- 
bers, singular and plural, and the cases are formed in quite a different 
way fro® those of the Sanskrit. To prove this it will be sufficient to 
give the different cases of the singular number of this word in each of 
the languages. 

SANSKRIT. PERSIAN. HINDI. 


Nom. 

nama 


nam 

nam 

Acc. 

numa 


namra 

namko 

Inst. 

narana 

1 


nam se, nS.m karke 

Dat. 

namne 


wanting, and 

namko 

Abl. 

namnas 

! 

> supplied by < 

nam se 

Gen. 

namnas 

J 

prepositions. 

namka 

Loc. 

niimni 

j 


nam meS 

Yoo. 

nama 


nam 

nam 


If now we compare the Latin word for “ name ” with the Sanskrit, 
we shall find not only that the root is the same, but also that the mode 
of inflection is very similar : thus, — 


Singular . Plural . 


8AK8KRIT. 

LATIN. 


SANSKRIT. 

LATIN. 

Nom. nama (from crude 

nomen 

Nom. 

namani 

nomina 

form naman) 


Acc. 

namani 

nomina 

Acc. nama 

nomen 

Inst. 

namabhis 

nominibus 

Inst, namna. 

nomine 

Dat. 

namabhyas 

nominibus 

Dat. namne 

nomini 

Abl. 

namabhyas 

nominibus 

Abl. namnas 

nomine 

Gen. 

namnam 

nominum 

Gen. namnas 

norainis 

Loc. 

namasu 

nominibus 

Loc. namni 

nomine 

Yoc. 

namani 

nomina 

Yoc. nama 

nomen 





The Latin language has no dual. 

We see here that while the same root expressing the word “ name ” 
is common to all these languages, the Persian and Hindi have lost the 
ancient forms of inflection, while the Sanskrit and Latin have pre- 
served them. There thus exists a double resemblance, viz. ; first of 
roots, and second of inflections, between the Latin and the Sanskr it 
and the same remark is equally true of the Greek and the Zend. 
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Now, when we find that a multitude of roots coincide in any two 
languages, of which the one does not derive them from the other, we 
may be sure (even though the one may have no complex system of 
inflections, while the other has), that those two languages have a 
common origin, especially if we can Bhow that the one which is defi- 
cient in inflections has gradually lost them by a particular process of 
alteration which can still be traced. But if any two languages re- 
semble one another both in roots and inflections, the proof of their 
affinity is then greatly strengthened. 

Sect. II. — Detailed illustrations of the affinities of Sanskrit with the 
Zend, Greek , and Latin languages . 

I proceed now to furnish, first, some specimens of words which as 
roots correspond to each other in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin ; 
and I shall afterwards exhibit the mutual resemblances of these four 
languages in point of inflection also. 

The following is a list of words (derived from the publications of 
Bopp, Benfey, Aufrecht, Curtius, Kick, Justi, and others) which cor- 
respond both in sound and sense in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin. 

In many of these words the resemblance is so close that no doubt 
can be entertained of their affinity, that they are all the representatives 
(more or less changed) of some one particular word in the original 
language from which they have all been derived. In other cases 
where the resemblance is not so apparent, the affinity can nevertheless 
be satisfactorily proved by observation of the fact that one or more of 
the letters of words having the same signification in the different 
languages always or generally vary from one another in a uniform 
manner in the different languages. It will be necessary to illustrate 
this point in detail. 

I should first remark that the original forms of the cognate words in 
question, as they existed in their assumed mother-language, cannot in 
all cases be determined with certainty, but in most instances they can 
be fixed with an approach to precision. Thus, from a comparison of 
the Sanskrit ahi with the Greek ekhis , and the Latin anguis , we may 
gather with probability that the original form was aghi , or anghi . 
Similarly the Sanskrit duhitar and the Greek thugater seem to come 
from dughatar or dhughatar ; aka and equus from akva ; kan and kuon 
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from horn; janu and gonu from game; jnd, gignosko and nosco {cognosed) 
from gna , etc. Some of the consonants found in Sanskrit do not 
appear to have existed in the original Indo-European tongue, such as 
cha, chha , ja, jha , which are considered to have been developed out of 
k and g . From a comparison of the different cognate words, it results 
that certain consonants of the original language remain uniform in all 
the derivative tongues, whilst others vary in one or more of the latter. 
This is shown in the following table, abridged from that given in 
Schleicher’s Compendium der vergl. Grammatik (3rd ed.), p. 328. 


Indo- 

EUROPEAN. 

Sanskrit 
( or old Indian). 

Zend 

(or old Bactrian). 

Greek. 

Latin. 

k 

k (kh), ch 

k (kh), ch 

k W’ 

c, qv 


s', p 

rff P 

p W> * W 


g 

g, J 

g (gh), j 
z, z 

S (y), b (b) 

g. gv, v. 

gh 

gh, h 

g, gh, z, z 
t (th, t) 

kh( X ) 

g, gr, v, h, C 

t 

t, th 

t (t) 

t 

d 

d 

d (dh) 

d(S) 

d,l. 

dh 

dh 

d (dh) 

th (fl) 

d, f, b. 



e ( 2 

P (») 
b(/3) 

1 : 

bh 

bh 

b (w) 

pb (<f>) 

b, f. 

n 

n 

n 

n (v) 

n. 

m 

m 

m 

m (ji) 

m. 

r 

( r, 1, (r, r, & 1 
\ as vowels) 

i- 

r Cp). 1W 

fi ((),«(«), ds 

r, 1. 

}i- 

y 

y 

y 

1 (0. b 0 

s 

s, sh 

( s, sh, s', h, nh, 
( n'h, qh 

j » (•), b 0 

s, r. 

V 

V 

v, (w), p, b 

■W F 

v, u. 

sk 

chh 


8V 

. . . 

qh 

... 

1 . * • 


In Sanskrit the dental letters (t, th, d, dh, s) sometimes become 
linguals (or cerebrals f, d y etc.), and the nasals n and m become n f 
n, and h, in consequence of certain phonetic laws. In Greek ky, khy, 
ty, thy = ss ; dy, gy = f (ds). 

These laws and variations are exemplified in such words as the fol- 
lowing : — 

( a ) where k remains common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin — as in 
aksha, axon(=akson); axis(=aksis) or dakshina, dexios (=deksios), 
dexter (=dekster); or kshura = xuron (=kshuron). 

(b) where k in Greek and c ( = k) in Latin are represented by & (It) in 

21 Schleicher places a mark of interrogation (P) after the b, and in the Zend column 
omits the b and puts only a mark of interrogation. 
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Sanskrit — as in deka, decern = daSan ; ekaton, centum ■■ Satam ; 
kuon, canis = £van; derk = dar£. According to Bopp, (Comp. 
Gram., 2nd ed.) sec. 21 a, the Sanskrit £ is almost always the 
corruption of an original k. Schleicher (p. 165) says it was 
originally a k, and ought perhaps properly to be pronounced as 
the German ch, which is in sound not unlike the Persian and 
Arabic khe (£ ). 

(i c ) G in Greek and Latin is in Sanskrit frequently represented by j, 
as in ago, ago *= ajami; in gignosko, nosco «* janami; gennao, 
gigno = jajanmi ; agros, ager = ajra. 

( d ) Kh (^) in Greek is represented by gh, and h in Sanskrit, and by 
h and g in Latin, as in elakhus = laghus, ekhis = ahi and anguis, 
kheima = hima and hiems. 

(e) Th (0) in Greek is represented by dh in Sanskrit, and by f or d in 
Latin, as in tithemi ■ dadhami ; methu = madhu ; thumos = 
dliuma, fumus. 

(/) Ph (<£>) in Greek is represented in Sanskrit by bh, and in Latin by 
f and b, as in phuo » bhavami and fui ; ophrus = bhru ; phero = 
bharami and fero ; phratria = bhratar, frater. 

( g ) G in Sanskrit is sometimes represented by b in Greek and Latin, 
as in go = bus, bos. , 

Numerous other illustrations will be found in the tables which follow. 


Table No. X. 


I. NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

pitar 

patar 

pater 

pater 

matar 

matar 

meter 

mater 

tata 

. . • 

tetta 

tata 

n&nd 

• . . 

nanna 

• . • 

bhratar 

brdtar 

phratria (a clan) 

frater 

evasar 

qahhar 

. . . 

8oror 

duhitar 

dughdhar 

thugater 

. . . 

naptar , napat 

napa 

anepsios 

nepo8 

naptri 

napti 

. . . 

neptis 

devar, devara 

... 

daer 

... 

snusha 

. . . 

nuo8 

nurue 

jamalar 

zamatar 

gambrot 

gener 

ivaJura 

gaiura 

hekuros 

socer 

ivanru 


hekura 

socrtiM 

pitrivya 

| hunu 

patroe 

patruus 

SUftU 


huioe 

... 

vidhava 

1 . • . 

. . . 

vidua 


ENGLISH, 
father, 
mother, 
father. 

mother, aunt. 

brother. 

sister. 

daughter. 

grandson, cousin 

grand-daughter. 


daughter-in-law. 

son-in-law. 

father-in-law. 

mother-in-law. 

father’s brother. 

son. 

widow. 
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jam , gna 

vira 

v~>rata 

dura 

r&jan 

rajrii 

jaras 

j'aran 

yuvan 

pati 


juvenis 
po(i$, potena 


an (to breathe) 
krip (to make) 
hfidaya 
dir as 
kapala 
akshi 

nas , ndsd, nasi k a 

bhru 

as, asya 

dat , dantam (acc.) 
hanu 


jambha 

gir 

bahu 

asthi 

kravya, kravia 
pad, pada 
padatt 
pada 
janu 
udara 
ja\hara 
antra 
yakrit 
nab hi 
droni 
kukshi 
pi »han 

kesa , kesa, ) 
kesara , kesara J 
udhas 
aakfit 
ay us 

toka , takman 

paiu 

go 

sthura 

adva 


kerefs (nom.) 
zaredhaya 


atmos , autmen 


kardia 

kara 

kephale 

dps, okas, XikkXts 


odonta (acc.) 
genus 

, onnx, onukhos \ 
{ (gen.) / 
gomphoa 
gerus 
pekhus 
osteon 
krdaa 

pus podds (gen.) 

pezos 

pc don 

gunu 

gaster 

ent'dron 

hepar 

omphaloa 

klonis 

kokhone 

aplen 


corpua 

cor 

cerebrum 

caput 

oculus 


os 

dentem (acc.) 
gena 


pes pedis (gen.) 
pedes ( peditis ) 


venter ? 
jecur 
umbilicus 
cl unis 


uthar [gen.) uber 
skor {skatos, atercua 

aim cevum 

tekos, tdknon . . . 

pou P pecu 

bus bos 

tauroa taurua 

hippos equua 

oi8 ovia 


ENGLISH. 

man. 
woman, 
hero, man. 
valour. 

strong, hero, lord, 
king, 
queen, 
old age. 
old man. 
young man. 
lord,husband,able. 
(mistress, honour- 
\ able. 

(breath, soul, 

( vapour, 
wind, mind, 
body, 
heart. 

head, brain. 

head. 

eye. 

nose. 

eyebrow. 

face. 

tooth. 

jaw, chin, cheek, 
nail. 

tooth. 

speech. 

arm. 

bone. 

raw flesh, flesh. 

foot. 

footman. 

field. 

knee. 

belly. 

belly, 

entrails, belly. 

liver. 

navel. 

hip, end of spine, 
belly, hipbone, etc. 
spleen. 

hair of the head. 

udder. 

dung. 

life. 

child. 

cattle. 

ox. 

bull, etc. 
horse, 
sheep, 
goat. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

svan 

spa, iuni 

ivdnam (acc.) 

8'pan$m 

' ukara :, 8 ukara 

hu 

Vfika 

vehrka 

fiksha 


lopaiaka 


mush> mus ha 


vi 

vi 

vartika 


hamsa 


kuhuka, kokila 


karava 


uluka 


tittiri 


pika 


udra, urdra 


ahi 

azhi 

karka 


sarabha 


puluka 


makshika 

makshi 

Varuna 


Dyaus 


divya 


Dyaus pitar 


deva 

daeva 

divasa , divd 

• • • 

naktam , naktd 

• • 

ushas 

usha 

agni 


mas, masa 

rn&onh 

st&r (vedic), tar a 

stare 

iaru 

... 

nabhas 

... 

abhra 

awra 

uda , udaka 

• • • 

apydpas (nom.pl.) 

ap 

iankha 

... 

hima 

zima 

chhaya 

. . . 

goy gmd 

. . . 

kshmd 

zetn 

kshoni 

. . . 

kakudy kakudmat 

... 

ajra (vedic) ^ 

. . . 

druy druma 

dru 

daru 

dduru 

madhu 

madhu 

yam 

yava 

andhas 

... 

ayas 

• • • 

rajata 

erezata 

apas 

• • • 


GREEK. 

LATIN. 

kuon 

c&nis 

kuna 

canem 

su8y hus 

8US 

lukos 

lupus 

arkos 

ursus 

alopez 

• • • 

mus 

mus 

oionos 

avis 

ortux 

• . « 

khen 

anser 

kokkux 

cuculus 

corax 

corvus 

• • • 

ulula 

tetrix 


. . . 

pica 

hudrosy enudris 

... 

tkhis 

anguis 

karkinos 

cancer 

karabos 

... 

psullay psullos 

pulex 

muia 

musca 

JJranos 

... 

Zeus 

. . • 

dio8 

dwus 

Zeus p&ter 

(Diespiter 
[ Jupiter 

theos ? 

deus 


dies 

nukta (acc.) 

noclem (acc.) 

eos, and 8 

aurora 

. . . 

ignis 

men, merit 

mensis 

astery astron 

astrum 

keraunos 

. . . 

nZphos 

nubes 

ombrosy aphros 

imber 

hudor 

unda 

. . . 

aqua 

konkhos 

concha 

khion, kheimon 

hiems 

skia 

... 

ge , gaia 

. . . 

khamai 

• » • 

kthon 

. 

. . • 

cacumen 

agros 

ager 

dru, drutnos 

. 

doru 

... 

methu 

• * 

zta 

• • • 

anthos 

» . 

... 

aes 

arguros 

argentum 

• a • 

opus 


dog. 

dog (nom.) 
hog. 
wolf, 
bear. 

jack all, fox. 

mouse. 

bird. 

quail. 

goose. 

cuckoo. 

crow. 

owl. 


ndian cuckoo, 

[ magpie, 
otter, water ser- 
serpent. [pent, 
crab. 

locust, beetle, 
insect, flea, 
fly. 

Varuna, Heaven. 
The Sky, Zeus, 
celestial, divine. 
Dyaus the father, 
etc. 

(god [in Zend, 

[ demon], 
day, by day. 
night, 
dawn, 
fire. 

moon, month, 
star. 

thunderbolt 
sky, cloud, 
cloud, rain, foam, 
water, wave, 
water. 

shell, cockle, 
winter, snow, 
shadow, 
the earth. 

(earth, on the 
( ground, 
the earth, 
peak, mountain, 
field. 

tree, wood, 
wood, spear, 
honey, wine, 
barley, etc. 
plant, flower, 
iron, copper, 
silver, 
work. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

apnas 

. . . 

aphenos 

pur , puri 

. . 

polis 

dama 

demdna 

domos 

vein ( okas P) 

... 

Foikos 

dvar 

. . . 

thura 

rai 

• . • 

• • m 

tvapna (svap, to 
sleep) 

J gafna 

hupnos 

as man 

as man 

akmon 

iarkard, karkara 


... 

nau 


naus 

aritra 


eretmos 

aritar 


eretes 

ak&ha 


axon 

kshura 


xuron 

paraiu 


pelekus 

asi 

kratu (vedic) 
vanas , van, (to ) 

. . [dom) 

khratu (wis- 

van 

kratos 

love) j 

• * • 

pathin 

dgas 

dhuma 

budhna 

chakra 

dhiipa 

knlama 

sthuna , , sthula 1 

pathan 

buna 

chakhra 

i tuna 

patos 

agos 

thumos 

put h men 

kuklos 

tuphos 

kalamos 

stulos 

(thick) ] 

kumbha 

. . . 

kumbe , kumbos 

svara 

. . . 

surinx 

marmara 


(mormuro (to 1 


( murmur) ) 

khaUna, khalina 

. 

khaUnos 

atnhas 

azanh 

(ankho (to 1 


( strangle) ) 

urja , urjas 

• • . 

orge 

ojas 

makha 

::: i 

auge 

makhe (battle), 
makhaira 


i 

liana 

(sword, knife) 

sana 

henos 

manda 

kona 

• • • 

• • • 

gonia 

rasa 

• e • 

drosos 

kupa 

• • • 

kupS , giipe 

stupa 

f • . 

tumbos 

phulla 

• • . 

phullon 

arjana 

• * • 

ergon 

puru , pulu ) 

(vedic) 1 

• • a 

ptilit8 

uru, ppithu 

. . . 

eurus , platus 

guru 

gariyas 


barus 

garishfha 

. . . 

. . . 


LATIN. 

opes 

domu8 

vicus 

fores 

res 

sopor , somnus 


calx 

navis 


axis 


ensis 

venus, venustas 


fumus 

fundus 

circus 

calamus 


susurrus 

murmur 


ango (to afflict) 


( mactare (to 

kiU) 

senex 

mundus 

ros 

tumulus 

folium 

plus 

gravis 

gravius 

gravissimus 


ENGLISH. 

wealth. 

city. 

house. 

house, village, 
door. 

thing, possession, 
sleep. 

(stone, anvil, 

( thunderbolt, 
limestone, 
ship, 
oar. 
rower, 
axle, 
razor, 
axe. 
sword, 
strength. 

beauty, Venus. 

road, 
sin, guilt, 
smoke, spirit, 
bottom. 

wheel, circle, etc. 
incense, smoke, 
reed. 

pillar. 

vessel, jar. 

(sound, pipe, 

( whisper. 

murmur, 
bridle, etc. 

8trait3 ‘ [sion. 
sap, power, pas- 
bnlliance. 

Jsacrifice. 

old. 

ornament, world 
corner, 
liquid, dew. 
hole, welL 
mound, 
flower, leaf, 
earning, work. 

much, more. 

broad. 

heavy. 

heavier. 

heaviest. 


16 
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BAN8EE2T. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

varishfha 

. . • 

aristos P 

... 

laghu 

. . . 

elakhus 

levis 

laghish\ha 

. . • 

elakhistos 

Ievi88imu8 

mahdn 

. . . 

mega8 

magnus 

mahJyan 

. . . 

meizon 

major 

man his hf ha ) 

(vedic) j 


meg is t os 

maximus 

bahu 

. . . 

pakhm 

. . • 

dsu 

. • 

okus 

odor 

mridu 

. . . 

bradu8 

. . • 

tanu 

. . • 

. 

tenuis 

rudhira 


eruthro8 

ruber 

gharma 


thermos 

formus 

iusliha 

hisku , huska 

. . • 

siccus 

purna 


pleos 

plenus 

dbg ha 


dolikhos 

. . . 

barbara , varbara 


barbaro8 

barbarus 

sama 

ham a 

homos 

similis 

sthira 

bala (strong, 1 


stereos 

ivalidus (valeo , 

strength) j 


... 

(to be strong) 

dakshina 

dashxna 

dexios 

dexter 

nava 

nava 

neos 

novus 

sami 


hemi 

semi 

madhya 

maidhya 

mesos 

medius 

ekatara 

. 

he hater os 

• . . 

sat.ya 

. . 

eteos 


svadu 

. . . 

hedus 

svavi8 

ama 

. 

dmos 

. 

uttara 

. . . 

hnstcros 

. . . 

pTvan , plna 

. . . 

pion 

. • . 

dhrishfa 

. . . 

thrasus 


drdra 

. • 

ardo 

• • • 

prisni 

. • . 

perknos 


kzlya , kalydna 

. » . 

halos 

. . . 

palita 

. . • 

polios 

pallidus 

mala (dirt), ) 

malina } 

. . . 

me las 

tncilus 

kala 

. . . 

kelaino8 

tealigo (dark- 
( ness) 

tumula , twnala 

. . . 

1 

(tumultus 
[ (tumult) 


ENGLISH. 


best. 

light, small, 
lightest, 
great, 
greater. 


(g/eatest, venen- 
\ able, 
great, thick. 
6wift, swifter, 
soft, slow, 
slender, 
blood, red. 
heat, hot. 



long. 

barbarous. 

like. 

firm. 


strong. 

right (side). 

new. 

half. 

middle. 

one of two. 

true. 

sweet. 

raw. 

subsequent. 

fat. 

bold, rash, 
moi^t, to moisten, 
speckled. [ful. 
agreeable, beauti- 
hoary, pale. 

dirty, black, bad. 


black. 


noisy. 


II. PREPOSITIONS, PARTICLES, AND PRONOUNS. 


tarn 

ham 

pari 

pairi 

apart 

upairi 

upa 

• . . 

prati 

paid 

pra 

fra 

antar 

ahtare 

apa 

apa 

api 

avi 

abhi 

aibiy aiwi 

sand , setmayd * 

. . • 

pdram , para 

para 


sun 

con 

peri 

per 

huper 

super 

hupo 

sub 

prosy proti 

. . • 

pro 

pro 

entos 

inter , intus 

apo 

ab 

epi 

. • • 

amphi 

• • • 

hama 

• • • 

perd 

• • • 


with. 

round. 

above. 

near, under. 

towards. 

before. 

within. 

away. 

towards, on. 
towards, round, 
together. 

other side, beyond. 
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SANSKRIT. 

para 

puras % pura 
tar (to cross), ) 
liras ) 

8U 

dus 

8umana8 
durmanas 
nunam 
a, an 
na 

nanu 
has , his 

nakis, mdkis 

7cim t had 
katara8 
itaras 
ubha 
anya 

kva f kuha, kutra 
kutah 
kati 
tati 
kadd 

tadd 
yadd 
tat as 
yatas 
ittham y V 

ittha (vedic) Jj 
pa s chat , pas cha 
makshu 
anti 
ati 

mithas 

cha 


paro 

taro 

hu 

dush 

humananh 
dusmananh 
nu 
a , an 
na 

kOy chis 
md+chis j 

ka$ 

katdro 

uba 

anya 

(kva.y katha , 

( kuthra 

chaitiy chvaht\ 


kadha 

tadha 

yadd 

uitiy avatha 
paskdtypasnc. 


cha 


GREEK. 

LATIN. 

ENGLISH. 

para 

paro8 

... 

past. 

before. 

terma (limit) 

trans 

across. 

eu 


well. 

dus 

• . • 

ill. 

eumenes 

. 

kindly-minded. 

dusmenes 

. . • 

evil-minded. 

nun 

nunc 

now. 

ay an 

in 

privative particle. 

ne 

ne {fas)y non 

negative. 


nonne 

is not ? 

tis 

quis 

who ? 

iitis 

nemo 

1 no one, let no 

metis 

nequis 

j one. 

ti 

quid 

what? 

poteros 

utcr 

which of two P 

h'dteros 

alter 

other. 

ampho 

ambo 

both. 

enioi 

. . • 

other, Borne. 

pu.y ku (Ionic) 

1 

quo 

where P 

pdthen 


whence. 

jpusoty 

l( kosoi (Ionic) 

quot, quotu8, 
quantus 

jhow many P 

tosoi 

tot 

so many. 

(pstr, ) 

{ kdte (Ionic) J 

quando 

when ? 

tote 

... 

then 

hole 

... 

when 

tothen 

... 

thence. 

hot hen 

. . . 

whence. 

. . . 

itemy ita 

thus 

opisthen 

post 

after. 

. . . 

mox 

quickly. [fore. 

anti 

ante 

opposite, near, be- 

eti 

• • S 

beyond, further. 

meta 

• • • 

mutual, with. 

kai 

que 

and. 


III. NUMERALS. 


dvi 

dva 

duo 

duo 

trayas 

thrayo 

j treis 

tres 

tisras (fem.) 

tisharo (fem.) 

chatvaras 

chathivdro 

tessares 

quatuor 

quinque 

panchan 

pnnehan 

pente 

shat 

khshvas 

hex 

sex 

saptan 

haptan 

hepta 

septem 

ashman 

astan 

oktd 

octo 

navan 

navan 

hennea 

novem 

dad an 

da i an 

deka 

decern 

time ati 

vldaiti 

eikosi 

viginti 

8 at am 

iatem 

hekaton 

centum 

prathamas 

fr&temo 

protos 

1 primus 


two. 

three. 

four. 

five. 

six. 

seven. 

eight 

nine. 

ten. 

twenty. 

hundred, 

first 
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SANSKRIT. 
dvif/yas 
tfit'ya 8 

ehaturthas , ) 

turyas ) 

panchathas (ve- 
dic), panchama8 
8hash\has 
saptamas 
aah tamas 

navamas 

dasamas 

dvis 

tris 

dvidhd 

tridhd 

ehaturdhd 

panchadhd 

parut 

varutna 

hyas 

hyastana 


ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

( daibityo , 1 
\bityo ) 

deuteros 

8ecmdus 

thrityo 

tritos 

tertius 

tuiryo 

tetart 08 

quartus 

\pukhdho 

pemptos 

quintus 

khstvo 

hektos 

sextus 

haptatho 

hebdomos 

septimua 

astimo 

ogdoos 

octavus 

( naomo , 1 

\naumo j 

hennatos 

nonus 

das e mo 

dekato8 

decimus 

bizhvaty bis 

dis 

bis 

( thrizhvaf , 1 

\ thris ) 

tris 

ter 

• • • 

• • • 

dikha 

triicha 

tetrakha 

pentakha 

perusi 

perusinos 

khes 

hcri 

hesternus 


ENGLISH. 

second. 

third. 

fourth. 

fifth. 

sixth. 

seventh* 

eighth. 

ninth. 

tenth. 

twice. 

thrice. 

in two ways, 
in three ways, 
in four ways, 
in five ways, 
last year, 
of last year, 
yesterday, 
of yesterday. 


IV. VERBS AND PARTICIPLES. 


dar 

dar 

dero 

... 

da, daddmi 

dadkami 

didbmi 

do 

ddtar 

ddtar 

doter 

dator 

datri 


doteira 

datrix 

dana 

data , ddthra 

doron 

donum 

dha , dadkami 


tit he mi 

. . . 

sthdy tishthdmi 

stay histami 

Juste mi 

sto 

as t ham 
sthdman 

• • • 

eslon 

stamen 

misraydmiy ) 

mikshdmi ) 

. . . 

mignumi 

misceo 

star, strinomi 

itar 

( stornumiy 1 

{stronnumi / 

sterno 

stariman 

itarema 

stroma 

stramen 

bhar 

bar 

pherb 

fero 

bhdra 

. . • 

phoros^phortxon 

. . • 

bhu 

bu 

phuo 

fui 

lihy lehmi 

. . . 

leikho 

lingo 

tan , tanomi 

thanj 

tanuo , teino 

tendo 

tatdna 

. . • 

. . . 

tetendi 

jan, jajanmi 

ean 

gennao 

gigno 

janitar 

zdthar 

genetor 

genitor 

Janitrl 

. . . 

geneteira 

geneirix 

jata 

zdta 

... 

gnatu,8 

janus 

gaona 

genos 

genus 

prajdy prajati 

. . . 

. . . 

progenies 

jridyjanami 

zd 

gignoscb 

gnosco 

jndta 

* • « 

gnbtos 

(i g)notus 

ajndta 

• • • 

agnotos 

ignotus 

ndman (jnaman) 

ndman 

onoma 

| ( g)nomen y ) 

\c 0 gn 09 nen ) 


to tear, flay, 
to give, 
giver (masc.) 
giver (fem.) 
gift. 

to place, 
to stand, place. 

I stood. 

strength, thread* 
to mix. 

to spread. 

bed, litter, carpet 

to bear. 

load. 

to be, I was. 
to lick, 
to stretch. 

I stretched, 
to beget, 
father, 
mother, 
born, son. 
birth, kind* 
progeny, 
to know, 
known, 
unknown. 

name, surname. 
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SANSKRIT. 

tudnmi 
tutoda 
sev, sap 22 

lubhyati 

tup 

ad 

adana , anna 

vali , vahami 

avakshit 

skand 

Up , limpami 

sarp 

sarpa 

vastu | 

vas (to dwell) j 

vas 

vastra 

t a 

vata 

pat , patami 

apaptam 

apaptat 

patutri 

sad 

sad \ sidcimi 
sadas 

chhid, chhinadmi 
chhindanti 
bhid , bhinadmi 
bhindanti 

tarp 

dam 

arindama 

labh 
lapsye 
an j 

anktum 

plu 

many manye 1 

inna, mandmi } 

manas 

hu , juhomi 

huta 

dad 

dashta 

fair, karomi 

as y ase 

ante 

vam 


ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

ENGLISH. 

... 

• • • 

tundo 

to wound, to beat. 

... 

• • • 

tutudi 

I have beaten. 

... 

sebomai 

, . • 

to reverence. 


(liptomai (to 1 

lubet 

(he desires (S.) 

• • • 

( long for) / 

{it pleases. (L.) 

. . • 

tupto 

. . . 

to hurt, beat. 

ad 

edo 

edo 

to eat. 

. . . 

ieddnos 

\edetus 

. . . 

| eatable, food. 

vaZy vazcimi 

ocheomai 

veho 

to carry. 

. 


vexit 

he carried. 

. . 


scando 

to go, ascend. 

• . • 

alt iplio 

. . . 

to anoint. 

. • • 

htrpo 

serpo 

to creep. 

. . . 

herpeton 

strpens 

serpent. 

. . . 

Fastu 

. • . 

habitation, city. 

rank 

hennumi 

vest to 

to clothe. 

vastra 

host lies 

vesti8 

clothing, garment. 

va 

aby aemi 

. * • 

to blow. 

vata 

. . . 

ventus 

wind. 

. . • 

petomai 

peto 

to fall, fly, seek. 

• . • 

epipton 

• • • 

I fell. 


epipte 

• . • 

ho fell. 


peteinos 

. . . 

winged. 

dad 

. . . 

cado 

to fall. 

had 

hczbmai 

sedeo 

to sink, sit. 

. • • 

h'ddos 

sedcs 

seat. 

... 

schizo 

scindo 

to cut. 

. 

• • • 

scindunt 

they cut. 

. • 

• • 

Jindo 

to cleave. 

... 

• • • 

Jindunt 

they cleave. 


tcrpo 

• 9 

(to be satisfied, 

{ please. 

• • • 

damabydamnemi 

domo 

to subdue. 


ippodamo8 

• • 

(subduer, of foes 
( (S), horses (G.). 

• • • 

lambano 

• • • 

to take. 


lepsotnai 

• • • 

I will take. 

anj 

. . . 

ungo 

to anoint. 

. . • 

. . • 

unctum 

to anoint. 

. . . 

pleo 

jluoy pluo 

(to swim, sail, 

{ flow, rain. 

. . . 

mnaomai 

memini 

I think, remember 

mananh 

mfoios 

mens 

mind, spirit. 

. . . 

khto 

. . • 

to pour out. 

dad 

khutos 

• • • 

poured out, offered 

dak no 


to bite. 

. • • 

dektos 

• • • 

bitten. 

kar 

kraino 

creo 

to do, fulfil, create. 

ah 

hhnai 

• • • 

to sit. 

. * • 

hestai 

• • • 

he sits. 

vam 

emco 

vomo 

to vomit. 


23 See Benfey’s Glossary to S.V. ; and asapanta in R.Y. vii. 83, 8; and Curtins, 
pp. 474 and 519. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

pard 

. . • 

perdomai 

pedo j 

svid 

... 

hidroo 

sudo 

8veda 

. . . 

hidros 

sudfir 

ard 

. • • 

. . . 

ardeo J 

svan 

. . . 

. . . 

sono 

stan 

... 

steno 

tono j 

stanayitnu 

. . . 

. . , 

tonitru 

lu 


luo 

luo 

vart 


• . . 

verto 

varttati 

. 

... 

vertit 

mih 

miz 

omikhed 

mingo 

emi (from t) 

. . • 

eimi 

eo 

mar 

mar 

. . . 

morior 

mrityu 

merUthyu 

. 

mors 

mrita 

[ ava ] mereta 

. . . 

mortuus 

martya 

mar eta 

brotos 

mortalis 

amrita 

amahrka 

ambrdtds 

immortalis 

am r it am 

. . • 

ambrosia 

ambrosia 

dare 

. . 

derkomai 

. . . 

vid , vedmi 

vid 

Feido 

video 

veda 

• . 

Foida 

. . . 

vidma 

... 

Fidmen 

vidimus 

vettha 

... 

oistha 

. . 

chi , chiheti 

. 

. . . 

scio 

pu, pundmi 

tafs 

. . . 

\puto, purus ) 

\ (pure) ) 

tap 

. . • 

tepeo 

prachhy 1 

prichhami ) 

spas 

partis 

... 

precor 

spas 

skeptomai 

specio 

tras 

tares 

treo 

terreo 1 

nai 


inckus (a dead 
( body) 

necare, nex ) 

(death) j 1 

spari 


• . . 

spargo 1 

tnasj, majjdmi 


• . . 

mergo 1 

lag 


lego 

lego j 1 

prich {parch) 


pleko 

plecto 1 

prikta 


plektos 

plexus 

arh 

arej 

arkho 

. . . 1 

loch, lok . 

leusso 

... 1 

aloha 


leukos (white) 

lux ] 

ruch 

ruch 

leukos (white) 

I 

1 

1 

vach, vachmi 

vach 

... 

voco 

vdeh 

vdeh 

ops 

vox 

tafesh 23 

tash 

tikto , teukho 

texo 

takshan 

• • • 

tek on 

textor 

budh 

. • • 

punthanomai 

puto 

vap u 

vap 

huphaino 

. • 


to sweat, 
sweat. 

to afflict, be on 
; fire, 
to sound. 


thunder. 

to cut, loose, pay. 
to be, turn, 
be is, turns, 
to make water. 

I go. 

to die. 

death. 

dead. 

mortal. 

immortal. 

food of the gods. 

to see. 

to know, see. 

I know, 
we know, see. 
thou knowest. 
to perceive, know. 

to cleanse, 
to be hot. 
to ask, pray. 


gather. 


23 Compare the words toka , takman , teknon, in the list of nonns. 

24 Prof. Aufrecht finds in the word urnavabhi the trace of an old root vabh, “ to 
weave," which is still closer to the Greek form. See Bohtlingk and Roth’s Dic- 
tionary, sub voce urnav&bhi. 
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SANSKRIT* 


ZEND. 


GREEK. 


LATIN. 


Vfiah, varsha 
bhanj , bhanajmi 
bhvj 
bhukta 
krip , kalp 
bhajj bhaksh 

kttp 


var 


iru, srinomi 
jw™ 
van 25 

kshan 


iru 

J'v 

van 


k8hi 


hersS, erse 
Fagnumi 


phago 

kluo 

bioo 


frango 

fruort 

fructus 

carpo 

cupio 

duo ; 
vivo 


ddeino^ 

\ktinnumi 

(eu-kti-menos 

\peri-kti-ones 




venero 


guh , gudh 1 

gudha (hidden) } 
kir 

pa , pibami 
papau 

pntum (to drink) 
gar, j agar mi 


pa 


keutho 

krinb 

pino 

pepoka 

potos 

eger, egeiro 


cemo 

bibo , potart 
potus 


ajlgar 


egregora 


pish, pinashmi 
pishta 

kamp{to tremble) 

(i ni)dhana 

bhandmi 

siv, sivydmi 

syuta 

nah 

drami 


adramam 

apadran 

dii 

adiksham 
adikshata 
ma , mamij mime 
matra 


dii 


ma 


kampto F 
thanatos 
phoned 
( kas)suo 


i{apo) dranai , 
{didrasko 
edramon 
apedran 
deiknumi 
edeixa 
edeixate 
metreo 
metron 


pinso 

pistus 


suo 

sutus 

necto 


dico 

dixi 

dixistis 

metior 

metrum 


trap 23 

trup, truphj 
trump 
yat 
mard 


trepo 28 

thruplo 

zeto 


mordeo 


ENGLISH* 

rain, dew. 
to break, 
to enjoy, 
enjoyed, fruit, 
to cut, pluck, 
to obtain, eat. 

(to be excited, 
(angry, desirous, 
i to near, 
to live. 

to love, worship, 
to kill. 

! to dwell, well- . 
built, dwellers 
around, 

to bide. 

I scatter, separate. 
I drink. 

I have drunk, 
drunk. 

I wake, rouse. 

(he awoke, I am 
( awake. 

I pound, 
pounded, 
to bend, 
death. 

I speak. 

I sew, patch, 
sewn. 

I bind. 

I run. 

I went, ran. 
they ran. 

I show, tell. 

I showed, told, 
ye showed. 

I measure, 
a measure. 

(I am ashamed, 

( I turn. 

to hurt, break. 

to strive, seek, 
to rub, crush, bite. 


25 The original root is supposed to have been grv, afterwards enlarged to gv Tv, 

whence the Greek bios, bioo, etc., and the Latin vivo were derived by dropping the 
initial g. See Curtius, p. 418. . 

26 See vanas and venus above, p. 233. 

27 Compare tak&han and tekton t in which also the Sanskrit ksh is equivalent to 
the Greek kt, p. 238 above. 

28 These two roots differ in sense ; and perhaps have no affinity. 
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SANSKRIT. 

mamarda 

medh 

nij 

dp 

dpta 

bandh 

yuj\ yunnfmi 

yuktas 

yuga 

hip , lumpami 

luptas 

sack 

thrdj 

bhrijj 

dhav 

pack 

pakva 

lamb , ramb 

yaj 

yojtja 

sru, sravami 
snu, snauuii 
atambh 

stambh 

stambha 

trd , trai 

mi, minami, 

minomi 

lap 

iraddhd 
ii, veto 
dank 

anch , anka 

pid 

gunj 

*j 

mrij, ( marf ) 

« Tiff {vary) 
sthag 

sprih , (spark) 
hary 

nai 

ghar, gharami , 
jigharmi 

tigma 

tfisk , ( tank ) 
da, dydmi 


ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

ENGLISH. 

. . . 

. . . 

momordi 

/I rubbed, crushed, 

( bit. 


medomai 


(to understand, 



\ think on. 

. 

nizo 

. 

to cleanse. 

dp 

hapto 

(ad)ipiciscor 

to obtain, touch. 

band 

. . . 

aptm 

fit. 

. . . 

• • . 

bind (root). 

yuj 

zeugnumi 

jungo 

to yoke, join. 

yukhto 

zeuktos 

jwictua 

joined. 

. . . 

zugon 

jugam 

yoke. 

• • • 

. . • 

rumpo 

to cut, break. 

. . . 

. . . 

ruptu8 

dissolved, broken. 

. . . 

hepomai 

sequor 

to follow. 

... 

phlego 

fulgeo 

to shine, bum. 


plirugo 

frigo 

to roast. 

. . . 

theo 

. . , 

to run. 

pack 

pepto 

coquo 

to cook. 

. . . 

pppon, peptos 

cactus 

cooked. 


. . 

labor 

to fall. 

yaz 

hazomai 

. . • 

to venerate. 

. . . 

hagios 

• . * 

venerable, holy. 

. . . 

rco 


to flow. 

; ’ ; 

neo , nao 
stembo 

. . . 

to flow, swim, 
to prop, shake. 

(to be stupefied, 

1 confounded. 

. . • 

etaphon 

. . . 

. . . 

thambos 

. . . 

(stupefaction, 

(astonishment. 

. . . 

tereo 

traho 

(to deliver, keep, 

( draw. 

. . . 

mimttho 

minus 

(to destroy, 
(diminish. 

. . . 

lakeo 

loqui 

to speak. 


• . • 

credo 

to believe. 

di,dditi,saete 

keitai 

. • • 

he lies. 

• . • 

. . • 

cunctor 

to doubt, delay. 

anku 

ankulos 

uncus 

(to bend, crooked, 

( hook. 

• • 

poikillo 

pingo 

to paint. 


gonguzo 

. . . 

to murmur. 

az 

ago 

ago 

to lead, drive. 

marez 

omorgnumi 

• . . 

to wipe. 


eirgo 

. . • 

to exclude. 

. . . 

stego 

tego 

to cover. 

. • . 

sperkhomai 

. . • 

to haste, desire. 

. . . 

khairo 

( 

nanciscor \ 

to rejoice. 

nai 

I 

{nacius, ob- > 
tained) ) 

to obtain. 

. . • 

khrio 

• . . 

anoint. 

•ty 

stizo 

(di)8tinguo 

(to be sharp, pierce, 
( distinguish. 

. . . 

stigml 

• . • 

sharp, point. 

taresh 

tersomai 

torreo 

(to thirst, be dry, 

( roast. 

. . . 

deo, didemi 


to bind. 
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8ANSKRIT. 


ZEND. 


daman 

di 

skhad, skhand 


par , p par mi 

par, piparmi 

pu 

bha 

bhas 

blit, bibhemi 

idh 

8mar 

8phalamiy 

sphulami 

vaksh 

ga, jig ami 

agiim 

raksh 

kvan 


par 

par 

pu 


j 


mared 


vaksh 

gd 


much , munchamil 


stigh 

hlad 


sphar , sphur 

mri , mfinami 

rinomi 

arta 

iwj 

sphurj , sphurj 

kfxt 

nid 


ar 


karef 


rad 


manyu 
dam, dram 
day 
bharv 


da 


GREEK. 


LATIN. 


ENGLISH. 


desmos 

diemai , diomai 
8kedannumi 

perao 

pimplemi 


putho 

phaino 



aitho 


(tm)pleo 

puteo 


memor 


bond. 

to fly, baste, cbase. 
(to shed, spill, 

( scatter, 
to cross, 
to fill. 

to be putrid, 
to appear, 
light 
to fear. 

to burn. [fill, 
to recollect, mind- 


sphallo 


fallo 


to hesitate, deceive 


auxo 

baino 

eben 

alexo 

kanazo 


steikho 

kekhlada 


augeo 


cano 

mango 


aspairo , spairo 
marnamai 
ornumi 
orto 

81 ZO 

spharagee 

kertomeo8 


oriri 

ortus (risen) 


oneidizo 


mainomai 

kamno 

daio 

pherbo 


( radere , 
rodere 


to increase, 
to go. 

I went, 
to protect. . 
to sound, sing. 

(to remove, free, 

\ wipe. 

to ascend, walk, 
(to rejoice, be 
\ wanton, 
to quiver, 
to kill, fight, 
to go, rise, excite, 
he rose, 
to hiss. 

to thunder, crack, 
(to cut, cutting (as 
\ language), 
to reproach, 
to scratch, 
split, gnaw, 
anger, to rage, 
to be tired, 
to divide, 
to eat. 


■When the Zend word has been omitted in the proper column of the 
preceding list, I have not found it readily accessible. It will be 
gathered from the list that in many cases where the Greek language 
furnishes words equivalent both in sound and sense to certain Sanskrit 
words, the Latin, as preserved to us, has no words of corresponding 
form ; and that, vice versa, the Latin has often forms corresponding 
to the Sanskrit, where the Greek has none. In all the instances I 
have adduced, the affinity is, of course, not equally certain. Doubtful 
cases I have generally indicated by a mark of interrogation. 
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I now proceed, secondly, to exhibit the resemblances which exist 
between Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, in respect of their modes of 
declension and conjugation, as well as generally in the formation of 
words from nominal and verbal roots. 

I shall first of all adduce as an instance of this similarity, the first 
and second personal pronouns. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


SINGULAR. 



Sanskrit, 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

English. 

Nom. 

Mm 

azem 

ggo 

ego 

I. 

Acc. 

mum 

mam, ma 

mb 

me 

me 

Inst. 

maya 

. . . 

. . . 

• • • 

by me. 

Dat. 

fm&by&m, 

(me 

maibyo ) 

me, moi j 

gmoi, moi 

mibi 

to me 

Abl. 

m&t 

. . • 

... 


from me. 

Gen. 

mam*!, mS 

mana,me,moi emou, mou 

mei 

of me. 

Loc. 

m&yi 

• • • 

emoi, moi 

me 

in me. 



PLURAL. 



Nom. 

JvMy&m, 

(asme (Yedic) 

jvathn 

hemeis 

nos 

we. 

Acc. 

asm an, nas 

abma, no 

hemas 

nos 

us. 

Inst. 

bsmabbis 

ebma 

. . . 

• • 

by us. 

Dat. 

fSsmubbybm, 

(or nas 

ahmaibya, ) 
ahmai, n6 j 

bemin 

nobis 

to us. 

Abl. 

&sm&t 

... 

. ♦ . 

. 

from us. 

Gen. 

fcsmak&m. or nas &bmuk£m 

bemon 

nostrum 

of us. 

Loc. 

&smasu 

• • • 

bemin 

nobis 

in us. 



SINGULAR. 



Nom. 

tw&m 

turn 

su 

tu 

tbou. 

Acc. 

twain 

ftbwam, ) 

(tbwa, te f 

se 

te 

tbee. 

Inst. 

twSyt 

tbwa 

• • ■ 

. » • 

by tbee. 

Dat. 

tubbyam, or tS 

taibyo, toi, te 

soi 

tibi 

to tbee. 

Abl. 

tw&t 

thwat 


• . . 

from tbee. 

Gen. 

tSv&,tS 

ftava, ( 

(t6i, tS j 

80 U 

tui . • 

of tbee. 

Loc. 

tw&yi 

thoi 

eoi 

te 

in tbee. 



PLURAL. 



Nom. 

fyuyam, 

(yushme (Yedic) 

yfizhem ) 
yus j 

humeis 

vos 

you. 

Acc. 

yushman, vas 

vao, v5 

humas 

VOS 

you. 

Inst. 

yusbmabbis 

kbsbma, vao 

. . • 

• • 

by you. 

Dat. 

(yushmabyam, 

(vas 

yusmaibya, ) 
vo j 

bumin 

vobis 

to you. 

Abl. 

yushmat 

yQsbmat 

• • • 

. . . 

from you. 

Gen. 

yusbmakam 

fyiisbmakgm,) 
(vo, vao J 

bumSn 

vestrum 

of you. 

Loa 

yusbmasu 

m • • 

bumin 

vobis 

in you. 
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The following are examples of the similarity as regards the declen- 
sion of nouns between the four languages in question. 


NOUNS MASCULINE, ending in a. 

Yyika, “ a wolf.’* 

6INGULAB. 



Sanskrit . 

Zend. 

Greek . 

Latin . 

Nom. 

vyikas 

v£hrko 

lukos 

lupus. 

Acc. 

vrikam 

vehrkem 

lukon 

lupum. 

Inst. 

• vpkena 

vehrkS, vShrka 

luko 

lupo. 

Dat. 

vyikaya 

vehrkai 

luko 

lupo. 

Abl. 

vyikat 

v£hrku$ 

luko 

lupo. 

Gen. 

vp'kasya 

vghrkah^ 

lukou 

lupi. 

Loc. 

vrike 

vehrkl 

luk5 

lupo. 

Voc. 

Vfika 

vehrkS. 

luke 

lupe. 


Nom. 

Acc. 

Voc. 

Gen. 

Loc. 

Inst. 

Dat. & 

Abl. 


Yoc. 

Acc. 

1N6T. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loo. 


DUAL. 


> vrikau 

vghrka 

luko 


/ 

J vfikayos 

v&hrkayao 

lukoin 

l No dual. 

| Vfikabhyam 

v£krkaeibya 

lukoin. 


j vyikSs. 

vrikan 

vrikais 

vrikebhyas ) 
Vfikebhyas j 
Vfikanam 
Vfikeshu 

vghrk&onhd 

v£hrkan 

vehrkais 

| v£hrkaeibyd 

v£krk&nam 

vehrkaeshva 

lukoi 

lukous 
lukois 
( lukois 
{ lukois 
lukon 
lukois 

lupl. 

lupos. 

lupis. 

lupis. 

lupis. 

luporum. 

lupis. 


NOUN FEMININE. 

Jihva, “ tongue.” 


Nom. jihv5 
Acc. jihvam 

Inst. ‘jihvSya 
Dat. jihvayai 
Abl, jihvayah 
Gen. jihvayah 
Loc. , jihvayam 
Yoc. jihve 


hizvS. 

hizvam 

hizvaya 

hizv&yai 

hizvaya^ 

hizvayao 

hizvaya 

hizve, hizva 



lingua. 

linguam. 

lingua. 

linguae. 

lingua. 

linguae. 

lingua. 

lingua. 
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NOUN MASCULINE, ending in fL 

SINGULAR. 

Pityi, “ father,” and in the Zend column bhratyi, “brother."*® 



Sanskrit . . 

Zend . 

Greek. 

Latin 

Nom. 

pita 

brata 

pater 

pater. 

Acc. 

pitaram 

bratarem 

patSra 

patrem 

Inst. 

pitra 

brathra 

pateri, patri 

patre. 

Dat. 

pitre 

brathrS 

pat&ri, patri 

patri. 

Abl. 

pitus 

brathrat 

patgri, patri 

patre. 

Gen. 

pitus 

brathro 

patros 

pat ris. 

Loo. 

pitari 

bra;hri P 

patgri, patri 

patre. 

Yoc. 

pitab 

brutarg 

PLURAL 

patgr 

pater. 

Nom. 

pitaras 

brathro 

patgrgs 

patres. 

Acc. 

pitpn 

brathrd 

pateras 

patres. 

Inst. 

pitfibhis 

bratarebis 

patrasi 

patribus. 

Dat. 

pitribhyas 

bratarebyS 

patrasi 

patribus. 

Abl. 

pitfibhyas 

bratarebyS 

patrasi 

patribus. 

Gen. 

pitfluam 

brath am 

patcron, patron 

patrium. 

Loo. 

pitfisliu 

bratareshva P 

patrasi 

patribus. 


ANOTHER FORM OF NOUN MASCULINE, ending in r*. 


SINGULAR. 


Nom. 

data 

dat& 

dSter 

dator. 

Acc. 

dataram 

datarem 

dStera 

datorem. 

Inst. 

datra 

dathra 

doteri 

datore. 

Dat. 

datre 

dat hr e 

doteri 

datori. 

Abl. 

datus 

dathrat 

doteri 

daiore. 

Gen. 

datus. 

dathro 

doteros . 

datoris. 

Loc. 

dat&ri 

dathri 

doteri 

datore. 



PLURAL. 


Nom. 

dataras 

dataro 

doteres 

datores. 

Acc. 

datrln 

duturo 

doteras 

datores. 

Inst. 

dittribhis 

dutarebis 

dotersi 

datoribus. 

Dat. 

datfibhyas 

) ,, . 

( dotersi 

datoribus. 

Abl. 

datribhyas 

> aatarebnyo 

\ dotersi 

datoribus. 

Gen. 

datflnum 

dathrahm 

doterdn 

datorum. 

Loc. 

datjishu 

. . . 

dotersi 

datoribus. 



PRESENT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 




Bharat, “ 

supporting/* 




SINGULAR. 


Nom. 

bharan 

baras' 

pberon 

ferens. 

Acc. 

bharantam 

burgnfcem 

pheronth 

ferentcm. 

Inst. 

bharata 

barata 

pheronti 

ferente. 

Dat. 

bharat§ 

barentg 

pheronti 

ferenti. 

Abl: 

bharatas 

barantat 

pheronti 

ferente. 

Gen. 

bharatas 

barento 

pherontos 

ferentis 

Loc. 

bharati 

barguti P 

pheronti 

ferente. 

Voc. 

bharan 

• • • 

pheron 

ferens. 


*• The paradigms of nouns, etc., given in Justi’s Handbuch are often incom- 
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NEUTER NOUNS. 



Dana, 

“a gift.” Data, “an 

SINGULAR. 

ordinance ” 

(Zend). 


Sanskrit. 

Zend . 

Greek . 

Latin. 

Nom. 

dan&m 

dutSm 

ddrdn 

donum. 

Acc. 

danSm 

dat 5m 

doron 

donum. 

Inst. 

danena 

date 

ddro 

dono. 

Dat. 

dunaya 

datai 

dord 

dono. 

Abl. 

dan at 

da tut 

ddro 

dono. 

Gen. 

danasya 

dat m 

doron 

doni. 

Log. 

dune 

date 

dord 

dono 

Voc. 

dan& 

dat& 

doron 

donum. 


NEUTER NOUN ending with a consonant. 

Naman, “ a name.” 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. 

namS. 

nante 

dndma 

nomen. 

Acc. 

nam& 

nante 

tindma ' 

nomen. 

Inst. 

namna 

nantenSL 

onomati 

nomine. 

Dat. 

namnd 

namaine 

onomati 

nomini. 

Abl. 

namnas 

namanat 

onomati 

nomine. 

Gen. 

namnas 

namanrt 

onomatos 

nominis. 

Loc. 

uamni 

n&maini 

onomati 

nomine. 

Yoc. 

naman 

nante 

PLURAL. 

onoma. 

nomen. 

Nom. 

namani 

nam6ni 

ononteta 

nomina. 

Acc. 

namitni 

naman, nameni 

ononteta 

nomina. 

Inst. 

nam&bhis 

namenls 

onomasi 

nominibus. 

Dat. 

num&bhyas 1 

nantebyd | 

onomasi 

nominibus. 

Abl. 

namabhycls j 

onomasi 

nominibus. 

Gen. 

namnam 

naman am 

onomatdn 

nominum. 

Loc. 

numasu 

namahva 

onomasi 

nominibus. 


The forms of conjugating verbs in Sanskrit and Greek have a re- 
markable resemblance, particularly in those Greek verbs in mi y in 
which reduplication of the consonant of the root takes place in the 
present and imperfect tenses. Greek as well as Sanskrit has the 
augment in & = & in the imperfect and aorist, and the reduplication of 
the consonant in the perfect. The most striking instance of resem- 
blance is, perhaps, the root da or do, 1 to give ’ ; which I subjoin, 
together wioh several other examples ; adding occasionally the Latin 
forms, and the Zend also, where they are easily accessible. 


plete, in consequence of all the forms of particular words not being found in the Zend 
Avesta, and the fact that there is no native grammar of Zend extant. Compare the 
Tables in Schleicher’s Compendium, pp. 576, ff. 
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THE VERB to give . 
Present Tense. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek . 

Latin. 


1 dadami 

dadahmi 

didomi . 

do. 

Sing. 

J dadasi 

dadhuhi 

didos 

das. 


( dadati 

dadhaiti 

didosi 

dat. 


t dadvas 


. . . 

• • • 

Dual 

| datthas 

• • • 

didoton 

• • • 


( dattas 

• . • 

didoton 

• • • 


/ dadmas 

dad&mahi 

didomen 

damus. 

Plural 

< dattha 

... 

didote 

datis. 


( dadati 

dad&ati P 

didousi 

dant. 


S adada.ni 
adadas 
adadat 
/ adadva 
Dual ] adattam 
( adattam 

{ adadma 
adatta 
adadus 


Imperfect. 


edition 

dabam. 

edidos 

dabas. 

edido 

dabat. 

edidoton 

... 

edidoten 

. • . 

edidomen 

dabamus. 

edidote 

dabatis. 

edidosan 

dabant 


Third Preterite. 



adam . . 

. edon 

Sing. 

1 adas 

edf>s 


adat 

edo 


adava 

. . . 

Dual 

< adatam 

edoton 


( adatam 

edotCn 


/ adama 

edomen 

Plural 

| adata 

edote 


(adus 

edosan 


Reduplicated Preterite. 



Sanskrit . 

Greek. 

Latin . 


' d&dau 

dedoka 

dedi. 

Sing. j 

daditha 

dedokas 

dedisti. 


1 d&dau 

dedoke 

dedit. 


[ dadiva 

... 

... 

Dual j 

dSdathus 

dedSkaton 

. . • 


1 imtus 

dedokaten 

. . . 

( 

' diidima 

dedokamen 

dedimus. 

Plural { 

dada 

dedokate 

dedistis. 

1 

dad us 

dedokasi 

dederunt. 


The subjunctive and precative moods of the Sanskrit also answer 
nearly to the optatives of the present and aorist in Greek : thus, 

Subjunctive. 

Sanskrit . Greek. Sanskrit . Greek. 

i d&dyam didoien. ( dadyama didftiemen. 

dftdyas didoies. Plue. < dadyuta didoiete. 

d&dyat didoiS. ( dadyua didoiSsan. 
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Precative. 


Sanskrit . Greek . 

i deyasam doien. 

deyas doies. 

deyat doie, etc. 


There is also a resemblance in the Greek future doso , ‘VI will give,” 
and the future particle do son, to the Sanskrit dusyam,i and ddsy&n ; 
and a perfect identity in the Latin gerund, datum , with the Sanskrit 
infinitive datum . The affinity between the Sanskrit form datri, u a 
giver,” or “ one who will give,” (which makes daturas in the plural)* 
and the Latin future particle daturas, is also striking. 

THE VERB to place . 



Present Tense. 

Imperfect. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 


dadharai 

tithemi. 

f adadham 

etithen: 

Sing. 

dadhasi 

tithes. 

Sing. < adadhas 

etithes. 


dadhati 

tithesi. 

( adadhat 

etithe. 


dadhvas 

... 

( adadhva 

• • • 

Dual 

dhatthas 

titheton. 

Dual < adhattam 

etitheton. 


, dhattas 

titheton. 

( adhattam 

ctitheten. 


/ dadhmas 

tithemen. 

/ adadhma 

etithemen 

Plus, 

< dhattha 

tithete. 

Pluil < adhatta 

etithete. 


( dadhati 

titheisi. 

( adadhus 

etithesan. 



Third Preterite. 




Sanskrit. 

Greek. 




1 adham 

ethcn. 



Sing. 

< adhas 

ethes. 




( adhut 

ethe. 




( adhava 

• • • 



Dual 

< adhatam 

etheton. 




( adhatam 

etheten. 




i adhama 

ethemen. 



Plural < adhata 

ethete. 




( adhus 

ethesan. 




THE VERB to spread . 




Present Tense. 




Sanskrit . 

Greek. 

Latin . 



st|"inomi 

strdnnQmi 

8temo. 


Sing. \ 

strinoshi 

Btronnus 

sternis. 



stfinoti 

etronnusi 

Btemit. 



stpnuvas 

• 

• • • 


Dual { 

strinuthas 

etronnuton 

... 



strinutas 

stronnuton 

. . . 



stpnumaa 

stronnumen 

stemimug 


Plural 

stjinutha 

Btronnute 

sternitii* 



stfinyanti 

stronnufii 

•termini. 
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Imperfect. 



Sanskrit . 

Greek. 

Latin. 

1 

astfinavam 

estronmra 

8temebam. 

Sing. < 

astpinos 

estronn os 

sternebas. 

i 

, astfinSt 

estronnu 

sternebat. 

1 

astjinuva 

• . • 

• • • 

Dual 

astrinutam 

estronnuton 

• . • 

1 

astrinutam 

estronnuten 

... 

1 

astj-inuma 

estronnumen 

sternebamus. 

Plural \ 

astrinuta 

estronnute 

sternebatis. 

1 

astvinvan 

estronnusan 

sternebant. 


THE VERB to creep. 



Present Tense. 



[ sarpami 

herpS 

serpo. 

Sing. | 

sarpasi 

herpeis 

serpis. 


[ sarpati 

herpei 

serpifc. 


[ sarpavas 

. 

. 

Dual. | 

sarpathas 

herpeton 

. , 


[ sarpatas 

herpeton 

. . 

1 

[ sar pumas 

herpomen 

serpimns. 

Plural < 

1 sarpatha 

herpete 

serpitis. 


[ earpanti 

herpousi 

serpunt. 



Imperfect. 



f asarpam 

heirpon 

serpebam. 

Sing. 

! asarpas 

heirpes 

serpebas. 


* asarpat 

heirpe 

serpebat. 

I 

( asarpava 

. 

. 

Dual. < 

! asarpatam 

heirpeton 

. 

1 

[ asarpatam 

heirpeten 

. . 


f asarpuma 

heirpomen 

serpebamus. 

Plural j 

asarpata 

heirpete 

Berpebatis. 


[ asarpan 

heirpon 

serpebant. 


Subjunctive, optative, and future (Latin). 


( sarpgyam 
Sing. < sarpes 
( sarpet 

{ sarpema 
sarpeta 
sarpeyus 


sasarpa 


herpoimi 

herpois 

herpoi 

herpoimen 

herpoite 

herpoien 

Perfect. 

heirpa 


Participles. 

SINGULAR. 

Non. sarpan herpSn 

Acc. sarpaiitam herpftnta 

Dat. sarpatg herp&nti 


serpem. 

serpes. 

serpet. 

Berperaus. 

serpetis. 

serpent. 


serpsL 


serpens. 

serpentera. 

serpenti. 
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PLUBAL. 


Sanskrit . 


Greek . 

Latin. 

Nom. sarpantas 


herpontes 

serpentes. 

Dat. sarpadbhyas 

lierpousi 

serpentibus. 


THE VERB to be. 



Present. 


Sanskrit . 

Zend . 

Greek . 

Latin . 

/ asmi 

ahmi 

eimi, emmi 

sum. 

Sing. < asi 

ahi 

eis, essi 

es. 

( asti 

as'ti 

esti 

eat. 

( svas 

. 

. . 

. • 

Dual. 1 stlias 

. . 

eston 

. . 

( stas 

. • 

eston 

. . 

{ smas 

mahi 

esmen 

sumus. 

Plub. < stba 

fifta 

este 

estis. 

( santi 

h&nti 

eisi 

sunt. 


Imperative. 


Sing, astu 

, , 

est5 

esto. 

Plub. Bantu 

. . 

estosan 

Bunto. 


Imperfect. 



' Ssam 


€n 

eram. 

Sing. 

asTs 


§s, Sstba 

eras. 


| aslt 


en 

erat. 


' asva 


. . 

• . 

Dual. 

astam 


?ton 

. . 

I 

( astam 


eten 

. . 

1 

( asma 


emen 

eramus. 

Plub. < 

ustba 


ete 

eratis. 

1 

( asan 


esan 

erant. 


THE VERB to stand . 
Present. 


( tishth&mi 

. . histeJmi 

sto. 

Sing. ] tisbtbasi 

histahi bistcte 

stas. 

( tishjbati 

bistaiti histesi 

stat. 

t tishtbamas 

. . bistamen 

stamus. 

Plub. < tishihatha 

. . histate 

statis. 

l tisbibanti 

bist^nti histaei 

stant. 

THE 

VERB to show or swy. 



Preterite. 


Sanskrit • 

Greek . 

Latin, 

f adiksham 

edeixa 

dizi. 

Sing. ] adikshas 

edeizas 

dixistis. 

( adikshat 

edeize 

dixit. 

( adikshama 

edeixamen 

diximus. 

Plub. ] adiksbata 

edeixate 

dixistis. 

( adikshan 

edeixan 

dixerunt. 


VOL. II. 


17 
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The following are additional examples of similarity of form in the 
past tenses, combined in most cases with identity of sense. 


Sanskrit . 

Greek. 

Latin. 

English. 

avakslnt 

* 9 

vexifc 

he carried* 

akshipsi [I threw] 

. # 

acripsi 

I wrote. 

apaptam 

epipton 

. • 

I fell. 

apatam 

epesoa 

• • 

I fell. 

astham 

esten 

• • 

I stood. 


The subjoined instances exhibit the similarity in the formation of 
the reduplicated perfect between the Sanskrit and the Greek. 


SANSKRIT. GREEK. 


Moot. 

lip 

s'ak 

Perfect. 

lilepa 

4a&ka 

English . 

I anointed 

1 was able 

Present . 
leipS 
derk5 

Perfect. 

leloipa 

dedorka 

English . 

I left. 

I saw. 

tap 

tatilpa 

I heated 

thapto 

(from taphO.) 

tetapha 

I buried. 


I add some examples of conformity between the Sanskrit infinitive 
and the Latin supine. 


Sanskrit . 

Latin. 

English . 

Sanskrit. 

Latin. 

English . 

sthutum 

statum 

to stand. 

janitum 

genitum 

to beget. 

anktura 

unctum 

to anoint. 

Stum 

ltum 

to go. 

vamitum 

vomitum 

to vomit. 

svanitum 

sonitum 

to sound. 

jnutum 

notum 

to know. 

startum 

stratum 

to spread. 

yoktum 

peshtum 

j unctum 
pistum 

to join, 
to pound. 

sarptum 

serptum 

to creep. 


The form of the Sanskrit desideratives, though not the signification, 
is found in Greek and Latin : thus we have gignoscb (Greek), and nosco 
(Latin), answering to jijndsumiy “I desire to know;’’ and again, 
mimnesko and [re]miniseor f answering to mimndsumi, , “I desire to 
remember / 7 

Again, Greek words like paipalto , daidalU , paiphasso , pimplemi, 
pimpremi , etc., though without the meaning, have the form of Sanskrit 
intensives, like bobhu, bambhram. 

In regard to the participles, also, there is a remarkable coincidence 
between the Sanskrit and the Greek. Some of the participles of the 
active voice have been already given. The following are some other 
specimens. 

PERFECT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 

Greek. Sanskrit . 

Ma«c. Fem. Neuter. ^ Maso. Fern. Neuter. 

tetuphos tetuphuia tetuphoft. | tetupivun tutop&shf tutupivafc. 
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PASSIVE AND MIDDLE PARTICIPLES. 

Greek. Sanskrit. 

Present, dlyamanas (lidomenos | Future. dusyamanas dosomenos.- 

Sanskrit (neuter and masculine) bases in man correspond to Iho 
Latin in men: thus we have sthuman = stamen ; stariman = stramen. 
Nominal forms in tra , also, are common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin: 
thus the Sanskrit aritram , netram> irotram , mdtram , gdiram , valtram , 
khanitram , vaditram , varutram , correspond in form to the Greek niptron , 
phctron , lektroYi, pheretron , lutron, arotron , and the Latin mulctrum, 
spectrum , aratrum . 

The nominal form in wds is common to Greek and Sanskrit : thus, 
the hupnos (sleep) of the one answers to the svapnas of the other. 


Passive past participles in fa are common to Sanskrit with the other 


languages: thus, 




Sanskrit . 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

jnatas 

ajnatas 

dattaa 

yuktas 

labdkas 

dut,5 

yukhtS 

gnotos 

agnotos 

dStSs 

zeuktos 

leptos 

(g)notus. „ 
ignotus. 
datus. 
junctus. 

Compare also bhagnds in Sanskrit, with stugnos , terpnos , in Greek* 

Abstract or other substantives in fa, fa£ # tes 9 

fa*, are also found in 

them all : thus, — 




Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

nava-ta 

sama-tu 

laghu-ta 

am£rgta$ 

uparatut 

isharestat 

neo-tes 

homo-tes 

platu-tes 

novi-tas. 

facili-tas. 

levi-taa. 


Forms in fos occur both in Sanskrit and Greek ; but the latter has 
mostly m for the ft* of the former s thus, 


Sanskrit . 


Greek. 


ma-tia 

uk-tis 


S -tis 
-tis 


ttS-tis. 

phS-tis. 

terp-sis. 

zeuk-sis (szfeiuris}* 


Instances of adjectives similarly formed : 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 

malinas pedinos 

kulTnas skoteinos ferlnus. 

divyas hSlios egregius. 

pitryas fcatrios patnus. 

ya^asyas Ibaumisios densorius. 
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Forms in las and ras : 


Sanskrit . 

Greek. 

Latin. 

chap&las 

eikelos 

tremulus. 

taralas 

trnpelos 

stridulus. 

madhuras 

pboberos 

. . . 

subhras 

psukhros 

gnarus. 

bhadras 

lampros 

purus. 

Feminine nouns are 

also similarly formed, as follows : 

Sanskrit . 

Greek . 

Latin. 

indran! 

theaina 

matrona. 

v&runanl 

lukaiua 

patrona. 

rudranl 

despuina 

. . . 


Abstract nouns are also formed in Greek, as in Sanskrit, by changing 
the vowel of the root : thus, from the roots bhid, Jcrudh , and lubh y are 
formed the nouns bheda , krodha , and lobha ; and so in Greek we have 
tromos, phobos, trolchos, nomos , loipos, from iremo, phebomai , trekho , nemo , 
and leipo. 

We have examples of nouns in Latin and Greek resembling Sanskrit 
nouns in ya, such as these : 

Sanskrit . Latin . Greek . 

madhuryam mendacium theopropion. 

naipunyam principiura monomachion. 

Simple radicals, or radicals slightly modified, are used in all three 
languages at the end of compound nouns and adjectives : 


Sanskrit. Greek. 


Latin. 


dharma-vid pgdo-trips artifex. 

netra-mush pros-pkux index, 

brahma-dvish bou-plex princeps. 

The use of eu and dus in Greek corresponds to that of su and dm in 
Sanskrit: thus, 

Sanskrit . Greek. 


sukaraa 

eulabhas 

dustaraa 

dussahas 


euphoros. 

eutropbos. 

dustropos. 

dusphoros. 


The following are instances of the employment of a, an , t, or 


tn 


privative, in the three languages : 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin* 

ajnuta agnotos ignotns. 

an-ishtbas an-osios ineffabilis. 

The subjoined adjectives are formed in a manner nearly alike in 
Sanskrit and Latin from adverbs of time : 


Sanskrit . Latin. Sanskrit . Latin. 

hyastanaa hestemus. sayantanas vespertinus. 

Bvastanaa crastinus. sanatanas sempiternus. 
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The use of various sorts of compound words is common to Sanskrit 


with Greek and Latin. Thus we have, 


Sanskrit . 
triratram 
svapnakaras 
sadabhramas 
arindamas 
devadattas 
maham&tis 
bhuridhanas 
b&humQrttis 
cbatushpad 
sarupas 


Greek. 

trinuction 

bupuophoros 

aeiplanos 

ippodamos 

theodotos 

megalometis 

polukhrusos 

polumorpbos 

tetrapous 

summorphos 


Latin . 
trinoctium 
somnifer 


magn animus 

multiformis 

quadrupes 

conformis 


English, 

a period of three nights. 

bringing sleep. 

always wandering. 

foe-, steed-subduing. 

god-given 

high-souled. 

very rich. 

multiform. 

four-footed. 

of the same form* 


Forms in ana, nouns and adjectives : 

Sanskrit, 

darpanam 

vahanam 

s'obhanas 


Greek. 

drepanon. 


organon. 

hikanos. 


Forms in aha or ilea : 


Sanskrit 

nayakas 

dhurmikas 


Greek. 

polemikos 

rhetorikoa 


Forms in ant : 

Sanskrit, 

dhanavan 

dhanavantam 


Latin. 

medicus. 

bellicus. 


Greek, 

doloeis. 

doloenta. 


Sanskrit nouns ending in as, corresponding to Greek and Latin 
nouns of the third declension : 


Sanskrit, 

ayas 

yasas 

apas 


Greek. 

pseudos 

medos 

kedos 


Latin, 

foedus. 

scelus 

opus. 


In Greek and Latin the comparative and superlative degrees are 


formed very much as in Sanskrit. The Greek has, however, two 
forms like Sanskrit ; the Latin only one. 


Sanskrit, 

bhadra 

bhadra-tara 

bhadra-tama 

svadus 

svadlyan 

svadishthas 


Zend, 

husko 

husko-tara 

s'pentotSma 


Greek, 
Mein os 
kleino-teios 
kleino-tatos 
hedus 
hedlon 
hedistos 


Latin, 

longus 

long-ior 

longis-simus 

suavis 

suavior 

suavissimus 


English, 

| different meanings 

sweet. 

sweeter. 

sweetest. 


In Greek and Latin, as iu Sanskrit, verbs are compounded with 


prepositions. 

Sanskrit. . Greek. Latin. 

apa-gachhati ap-erkhetai abs-cedo. 

san-gachhati sun-erkhetai con-venit. 

upa-dadhati hupo-tithesi sup-ponit. 

pari-bhramyati peri-erkbetai circu-it. 

pra-sarpati pro-bainei pro-cedit. 
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In Latin, as in Sanskrit, verbs are compounded with nouns or 
adjectives. 

Sanscrit. Latin . 

parikliikaroti significat. 

fcrishnlkaroti magnificat. 

In Greek and Latin adjectives agree in gender and number with 
the noun, just as in Sanskrit : thus, 

Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. English. 

Nom. Sin. svadiis svSpnSs hedus Implies suavis somnus sweet sleep. 

Acc. Sin. svadiim svapn&ra hedum hupnon suavem somnum sweet sleep. 

Nom. Plu. sviulfivas svapaas liedues hupuoi suaves somui sweet sleeps. 
Nom. Sin. n£vo data neos doter novus dafcor new giver. 

Acc. Sin. n&v&ra daturfim neon dotera novum datorem new giver. 

We must, therefore, conclude from the illustrations which have 
been given above, of the resemblances existing both in roots and in- 
flections, between the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin 
(viewed in contrast with the almost total want of similarity between 
the Sanskrit and other tongues, e.g. the Arabic), that there is a close 
affinity between the various members of the former group of languages ; 
and that in fact they are all descended from one common stock. 

It may, however, he objected that the affinity which I have been 
seeking to establish between the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin, is 
disproved by the fact that (while a portion of the words in these 
languages are identical with or akin to each other) the great majority 
of their words are different. If these languages had in reality had a 
common origin, their vocabularies must, it may he urged, have been 
entirely or nearly homogeneous, i.e. must, with few exceptions, have 
consisted of the same identical words, just as is the case with the 
Bengali, the Hindi, and the MahrattI, which are confessedly kindred 
dialects. To this I reply, First, that even such a small proportion of 
common words, combined with great similarity in point of structure 
mid inflection, is sufficient to demonstrate the common derivation of any 
two languages from one original stem, provided it can be shown (as it 
assuredly can in the case under consideration) that neither the words nor 
the inflections have been borrowed by the one language from the other. 
For how could the common possession by these two supposed languages of 
even a comparatively small stock of words be otherwise accounted for ? 
This community of words could not be accidental ; for had there been 
anything of accident in the case, we should, beyond a doubt, have 
discovered the same casual resemblances between other languages — > 
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between Sanskrit and Arabic for instance, or between Greek and 
Arabic — as we discover between Sanskrit and Greek ; whereas in point 
of fact we discover scarcely any such resemblances. The difference 
between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, in regard to the large majority of 
the words of which their vocabularies are composed, admits of an easy 
explanation. The speech of different branches of every great race of 
men has (as I have already in part shown in p. 32, f.) an inevitable 
tendency, arising from a great variety of causes, to diverge more and 
more from the original type. This tendency is visible even in India 
itself, among men of the same branch of the Arian family. The 
vocabulary of the Yedas is, to some extent, different from that of the 
later Sanskrit writings. Many words which are common in the former 
have been entirely disused in later times, while new words, unknown 
in the Vedas, have been introduced. If the Nighantus be compared 
with the Amara-kosha (which may be supposed to contain the words 
in most general use in later Sanskrit), many nouns will be found in 
the former which are wanting in the latter, as well as in all other more 
recent vocabularies. I may instance such words as tuvi, ‘much;* 
naput, ‘ offspring;* gmu and jmu , ‘earth;* ketas y ‘knowledge;* 
dkenipa, ‘wise;* takman , ‘offspring;* etc., which occur in the 
Nighantus, but will be sought for in vain in the Amara-kosha. 30 In 
fact, many of the words in the Nighantus owe their insertion in that 
vocabulary entirely to the fact that they had become obsolete in later 
times. Again, any one who is familiar with the different modern 
vernaculars of India must be aware how much they differ from each 
other, not only in their grammatical forms, but also, frequently, in the 
words themselves which are employed by preference in each to denote 
any particular objects. Now, as we have already seen (pp. 7, 42), all 
these dialects must at one time have issued from one and the same 
parent form of speech. But if such a divergence as this has actually 
taken place in dialects spoken by the different branches of one people, 

80 The following are additional words peculiar to the hymns of the Veda : Akshna* 
yavan , atharyu , anarvis, ananuda , aptur, aprayu, ambhjrina, alatrina, asaschat, 
askridhoyu , asridh , asuiukshaniy tvat, fijhhin, evayavan , kanuka, kiyedhas , kunaru , 
hundfinochT) jatubharman , jenya> mbhanya , nichumpuna, nishshidh , ni*hahidhvan y 
opasa, paritakmya, biri{a , meharia , requkakafa, surudh , sakshani , salaluka , iundhyu, 

tumajjani, smaddtityi, dvatra, etc. See my article “ On the Interpretation of the 
Veda,” in the Journal of the R.A.S., vol. ii., new series, pp. 325, ff. 
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living in the same country, under nearly the same influences of soil 
and climate, and professing the same religion ; must not a much wider 
divergence have of necessity arisen between the languages of tribes 
separated for thousands of years, and living in regions far apart from 
each other, under different physical conditions, and subject to the 
modifying action of different social, political, and religious institutions? 

Such divergences between the languages of any two or more nations 
which have sprung from one common stock have, as I have already 
intimated, an inevitable tendency, at least in the earlier stages of 
society, to become wider and more marked ; so that two dialects de- 
rived from the same original form of speech, though they at first 
differed but little from each other, will thus almost necessarily become 
more and more dissimilar from each other the longer they have been 
separated from the parent root. 

Peculiar circumstances, such as constant intercourse, and the posses- 
sion of a common religion and a common literature, may, indeed, for a 
period of greater or less duration, avert such a gradual divergence in 
language between two separate nations. This state of things is at- 
present actually exemplified in the case of England and America. But 
these two nations have only become separated from each other for a 
comparatively short period ; and it would be difficult to predict how 
long their identity of language may continue. So powerful, however, 
are the causes which operate in this case to maintain an absolute com- 
munity of speech, that (notwithstanding the adoption in America of 
some new words, and a considerable number of phrases unknown in 
England) the two nations will, in all likelihood, continue to employ 
the same dialect for many ages to come. This result will, however, 
more probably arise from the English language undergoing a parallel 
alteration in both countries, than from its continuing entirely un- 
changed in either. 

But we must be careful not to underrate the extent of the funda- 
mental affinity in roots and words between the Sanskrit, the Greek, the 
Latin, and the other western languages of the same family. Even a 
cursory examination of such works as Professor Benfey’s “ Greek- 
Badical-Lexicon,” 31 Curtius's “ Outlines of Greek Etymology,” 82 or 

81 Griechisches Wurzeliexicon : 2 rols. Berlin, 1839 and 1842. 

83 Grundziige der Griechischen Etymologie, second edition, 1866. 
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Pick’s “ Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Germanic Languages, 88 is 
sufficient to show that these coincidences are more numerous than 
might at first sight have been supposed, and that it is only an in- 
sufficient study of the variations undergone by different words in the 
several languages under review which prevents our perceiving that a 
considerable, though probably undeterminable, proportion of their 
vocabulary is essentially common to them all. 

But, Secondly, there is a further cironmstance by which the original 
affinity between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, and their ancient deriva- 
tion from one parent stock, are proved ; which is this, that it is pre- 
cisely those words and elements which are the most primitive, the most 
fundamental, and the most essential parts of each language which they 
have in common. I mean, First, those words which express the 
natural relations of futher, mother, etc., and kindred generally; 
Secondly, the pronouns ; Thirdly, the prepositions and particles ; 
Fourthly, the words expressing number; and Fifthly, the forms of 
inflection. Thus, the words which Sanskrit has in common with 
Latin, Greek, and the other members of the Indo-European stock, are 
those which would be in use in the earliest stages of society, when 
men were simple and uniform in their habits and ideas, when they had 
few wants, few arts, little knowledge, no sciences, no philosophy, and 
no complicated institutions. But after the different tribes of the Indo- 
European stock had departed in different directions from their primeval 
abodes, and had settled in distant countries, they became in the course 
of time more and more different from each other in their religions, in 
their manners and customs, and in all their modes of life. The climates 
under which they lived were different; some settling within the torrid 
zone, while others migrated into temperate or even frigid latitudes. 
The aspects of nature, too, were very dissimilar in these different 
regions, some of them being level and fertile, others mountainous and 
unproductive ; some situated on the shores of the ocean, and others at 
a distance inland. The natural productions of these different tracts, 
too, were various, as well as the animals by whom they were tenanted. 
Some of these countries, for instance, produced Tice «nd the sugar-cane, 
and were frequented by the elephant, the camel, the lion, and the' 

33 Vergleichendes Worterbuch det Indogermanischen Sprachen, second edition, 
1870. 
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tiger ; while in others these plants and animals were not indigenous# 
In consequence of all these local influences, the temperaments and 
habits of the men of different nations became exceedingly diversified. 
In level and fertile countries, with hot climates, men became less active 
and energetic, owing to the relaxing effects of the heat, and the 
diminished necessity for labour ; while the frames of those who settled 
in colder countries were both braced by the greater severity of the 
climate, and by the necessity qf labour for extracting a subsistence 
from the less genial soil. Men settled on the shores of the sea 
naturally became addicted to maritime pursuits, from which those 
living inland were debarred. In this way different arts arose, different 
sciences were cultivated, and different social and political institutions 
were established. In some countries the active energies of the people 
wore fostered by the existence of free forms of government : in others 
the feeling of independence, perhaps originally feeble, was altogether 
crushed by despotism ; while, on the other hand, the thoughtful ten- 
dencies which were native to the race found their full scope in 
scientific pursuits, or in philosophical and religious contemplation. 
With these great and manifold changes in all the conditions of life, 
corresponding alterations in language, intended to express new objects 
and new ideas, would he necessarily introduced, which became more 
and more extensive and decided as centuries rolled on . 34 The different 
stages of this process which I have been describing are more or less 
distinctly exemplified in the different languages which have been 
specified as connected by affinity with the Sanskrit. Of these lan- 
guages the Zend (or language of the Zend Avesta) is that which had 
been separated from the Sanskrit for the shortest space of time, and 
subjected to the action of the smallest modifying influences, at the 
period when it took the form in which the most ancient of the extant 
Zoroastrian writings are composed ; and accordingly, it has a far closer 
resemblance to the Sanskrit than either the Greek or the Latin. This 
has been made clear by the evidence which has been already adduced. 
The Greek and Latin languages, on the other hand, had been separated 

54 The divergences, apparent or real, between the Arian languages, are due "to 
alterations, to losses occasioned by the lapse of time, and also to the incessant efforts 
(so to speak) of the language to replace the lost forms, and to follow step by step 
the gradual developments of the several nationalities.’* — Pictet, “ Origines Indo- 
Europeonnes, on les Ary as Primitife,” p. 5. See Appendix, Note C. 
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from the Sanskrit for a much longer interval of time, and affected by 
novel influences of far greater potency, ■when they became embodied in 
the oldest compositions which have descended to us; and they ac- 
cordingly differ from the Sanskrit, in most respects, much more widely 
than the Zend does. 

I conclude, therefore, from the foregoing considerations, that the 
differences which exist between the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin 
languages, as we find them in their later stages, afford no reason for 
doubting that they had, at an earlier period, a much more intimate 
connexion, and were, in fact, originally identical. 

Another objection may, however, perhaps be raised by some person 
looking at the subject from an Indian point of view. It is quite true, 
he may urge, that an affinity exists between the Sanskrit, the Zend, 
the Greek, and the Latin ; but this quite tallies with what our SUstras 
record (Mhnu x. 43, 44 ; Vishnu- puran a, iv. 3, p. 375, quarto edition 
of Wilson’s translation, or vol. iii. pp. 294, f. of Dr. Hall’s edition), 36 
that the Yavanas (Greeks), Pahlavas (Persians), and Kamboja9, were 
Originally Kshatriya tribes, who became degraded by their separation 
from Brahmans and Brahmanical institutions; and it is also quite 
clear from the proofs which you have adduced of affinity between these 
languages and our sacred tongue, that the former ar* mere Prakrit or 
Apabhramsa dialects derived from Sanskrit. Your hypothesis of these 
languages, as well as the Sanskrit, being derived from some earlier 
form of speech now no longer extant, is quite gratuitous ; for, what 
the heretical Bauddhas falsely say of their Apabhramia, which they 
call Pali, is literally true of Sanskrit, the language of the gods, that 
it is that primeval and eternal form of speech 30 from which all 
others are derived. 

To this I reply, that even if Zend, Greek, and Latin could he shown, 
on the ground of their affinity with Sanskrit, to be derived from it, it 
would still be quite impossible for the objector to prove on the same 
ground that Sanskrit was the parent of all the languages which are 
spoken by all the tribes which have inhabited India or the adjacent 
countries. Arabic, as has been shown, is quite distinct from Sanskrit, 
and has scarcely any perceivable affinity with it of any kind. And 

** See first volume of this work, second edition, pp. 481, ff, and 486-488. 

M See Mahabbashya, as quoted above, p. 161, note 183. 
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the same is the case with the languages current in the south of India, 
the Tamil, the Telugu, the Canarese, and the Malayalim (the tongues 
spoken by the inhabitants of Dravida, Telinga, Karna^a, etc.). For 
Manu himself (as wc have already seen, p. 151, n. 1 64) makes a distinction 
between the languages employed by the people of India ; which shows 
that forms of speech of a non-Arian, i.e. non-Sanskrit, character were 
spoken by part of the population. So that the point which the ob- 
jector is, perhaps, really seeking to establish, viz., that the Arian- 
Indians are the original progenitors of all the surrounding nations, 37 and 
their language, Sanskrit, the parent of all other languages, could never 
be proved. It cannot be admitted, however, as I have already re- 
marked, that Greek and Latin are derivatives from Sanskrit. There is 
no proof of this theory, and all probability is against it. The whole 
grammatical character of Greek and Latin is that of independent 
languages ; and any one who will compare their structure and com- 
position with that of the Indian Prakrits, which every one allows to 
be derived from Sanskrit, will at once perceive the difference of the 
two cases. 

First. — The grammatical forms of the Prakrits (as we have already 
seen, p. 69), have evidently resulted from a disintegration or simplifi- 
cation of the older Sanskrit forms. Thus (as we have already seen by 
the comparative tables, introduced above, pp. 76, ff.), the Sanskrit 
words mukta , gupta, sutra , m&rga , artha, Sreshtha, drishfi , pushpa , 
dakshina , , madhya , satya, tushnim , laghu , sudhu, sabhd , are in Prakrit 
softened down into mutta, gutta , sutta , magga, attha f seffha, difthi, 
pvppha , dakkhina, dahina , majjha , sachcha, tunhlm, lahu, sahu , and 
sah a. The further back we trace the Prakrit forms, the more nearly 
do they resemble the Sanskrit, till the two are found to be almost 
identical ; while the more modern the grammatical forms are which 
the Prakrits have taken, the more widely do they diverge from their 
Sanskrit prototypes. The case is quite different with the Latin and 
Greek. A few instances may, no doubt, be discovered where the 
modes in which the Latin or Greek forms vary from the Sanskrit cor- 

81 Compare the Mahubharata i. 3533, which says, Yndos tu Yadavah jdtds 
Turvasor Yavandh smjritdh | Druhyoh sutas tu Vatbhojdh A nos tu Mlechha-jatayah. 
11 The Yadavas sprang from Yadu. The Yavanas are said to be Turvasu’s offspring ; 
theVaibhojas are descended from Druhyu, and the Mlechha tribes from Ann.” 
These four progenitors, and Puru, were sons of of the Kshatriya monarch Yay&ti. 
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respond in some degree to those changes of softening or simplification 88 
which the Sanskrit forms have undergone in Prakpit. Thus the 
Greek dolikhos , “ long,” varies from the Sanskrit dirgha somewhat in 
the same manner as the Prakrit sir! and hirl vary from the Sanskrit 
in and hri ; and the Greek hupnos, “ sleep,” appears to simplify the 
Sanskrit svapm by much the same process as that by which the Prakpit 
reduces the Sanskrit 8thdna y “ place, ^ to fhdna. But the few instances 
of this sort which can be adduced are quite insufficient to prove that 
even in these cases the Greek or the Latin words are borrowed from 
the Sanskrit. 39 They may with quite equal probability have been 
derived from an earlier language from which the Sanskrit is also 
drawn. There is no appearance of Greek and Latin words having 
resulted from any modification of the Sanskrit : for, while many of 
their forms have a close resemblance to the Sanskrit forms, they are, at 
the same time, for the most part equally original with those of that 
language ; and many of them are so different from the Sanskrit, and 

3B There are very few of the Prakrit forms which are not simplifications of the- 
Sanskrit. Even in such a case as that of the word itthi, or uthiyd , “ woman” (from 
8trl), the change is in one sense a simplification, as one or more consonants are thrown 
out, and the vowel * is prefixed to facilitate pronunciation. But the great majority of 
Sanskrit words commencing with a double consonant are modified in Prakrit, not by 
prefixing a vowel, but either by rejecting one of the members of the compound con- 
sonant, or by interposing a vowel between them. Thus the Sanskrit stha becomes 
in Prakrit fha, sthala becomes l ha la, skandha becomes kandha , spris becomes phams y 
kshama becomes khama , snana becomes nhdna , sneha becomes saneha , mldna becomes 
mildna. 

39 It may, however, be further objected that my argument is incomplete, as all 
Prakrit or derivative dialects do not modify the original language in the same man- 
ner. Thus French and Spanish, it may be said, do not corrupt the Latin in the 
same way as Italian does. Now, as it has been stated above (p. 147) that the Indian 
Prakrits corrupted Sanskrit very much in the same way as the Italian corrupted 
Latin, so (the objector may urge) Zend, and Greek, and Latin, may have modified 
Sanskrit in a somewhat different way, as French and Spanish modified Latin. To 
this I reply that in the case of all these derivatives of Latin, viz. Italian, French, 
and Spanish, it can be shown (1.) that the people who spoke these languages were 
either entirely or in part descended from the Romans ; or that, at least, they received 
their language from the Romans who conquered and colonized their respective 
countries ; but it cannot be shown either that the Greeks or Romans were descended 
from the Indians, or in any way received their languages from Hindustan. (2.) In 
the case of the French and Spanish languages, as well as in that of the Italian, the 
exact process and the very steps can be pointed out by which they changed the 
forms of the Latin words ; but it cannot be historically shown, in regard to the 
Greek or Latin, that their words are in any way corruptions of Sanskrit originals. 
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bo peculiar, that they could not be deduced from it according to any 
laws of mutation recognised by philologists. The Greek and Latin 
forms can, therefore, only be derived from another and anterior source, 
from which the Sanskrit forms also, as well as they, have flowed. It 
is, further, the opinion of distinguished comparative philologists, that 
Latin and Greek have preserved some forms of inflection, which are 
more ancient than those preserved in Sanskrit ; and represent more 
exactly the original forms of the supposed parent language. For 
instance, the Latin has preserved the nominative of the present par* 
ticiple ending in ens, such as ferens (carrying), while Sanskrit has only 
the form in at, bkarat for example, which seems to have been origin* 
ally bkarans or bharant . 40 The same is the case with various roots* 
nominal and verbal, in which the Sanskrit appears to have lost the 
original form of the word, while it has been preserved in Greek or 
Latin, or both. Thus the word for “a star,” which seems to have been 
originally star, — a form which has been preserved in the Rigveda and 
in the Greek aster and astron , and in the Latin aslrum , as well as in the 
Zend Hare, and the Persian siturah , — has been lost in the later Sanskrit, 
where it becomes tar a. Again, on the supposition that the h , j, and 
ckh of Sanskrit are corrupted from the k or gk , g, and sk of the earlier 
language, the following Sanskrit words appear to have departed further 
from the original forms than the corresponding words in Greek and 
Latin, viz., S. hridaya Gr. Icardia , Lat. cor ; S. hanu = Gr. genus ; 
S. mth — G r. omikheo ; S. bdhu — Gr. pekhus ; S. jdnumi = Gr. ginoskS , 
Lat. gnosco; S. jajanmi = Gr. gennao, Lat. gigno; S. ajra ~Gr. agros , 
Lat. ager ; S. rajata = Gr. arguros, Lat. argentum; 8. jambha = Gr., 
gomphos ; S. jar as = Gr. geras ; S. jdnu = Gr. gonu ; S. chhdyu = Gr. 
skia ; S. chhid ( chhinadmi ) =*= Gr. skhito , Lat. scindo ; and S. ashfau 
G. okto . 

Second: But the fact that the Greek and Latin languages are in 
their origin independent of the Sanskrit may be further shown by the 
following considerations : 41 

40 Bopp, Comp. Grammar, para. 129. Ad. Regnier, Traitd de la formation dm 
mots dans la langue Grecque, note 1, pp. 68, 69. 

41 I am indebted for the substance of th$ paragraphs marked with an asterisk (•) 
to the kindness of Professor Goldstiicker, who is dissatisfied with some Views pro- 
pounded in the passage immediately preceding, as he rejects the theory which has 
hitherto been in favour with philologists that the fullest forms are necessarily the 
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* (1.) On a careful examination of the roots contained in the 
Dhatupathas, or lists of radicals in the classical or modern Sanskrit, it 
will be found that many of these verbal roots are compounded, or 
resolvable into simpler forms. But as those roots, notwithstanding 
their composite character, are treated by the Indian grammarians as 
ultimate radicals, it is clear that those grammarians have forgotten the 
simpler forms from which the others have been derived. Of this remark 
the following roots are exemplifications, viz. : vyanj, vyay , vt, vyadh , 
pyusk or vyush, prush, veksh and ujhh, which, though evidently com- 
pounded of vi-\-anj, vi-\-ay, t ?e+t, vi+adh, pi or vi+ush, pra+ush , va 
for ava+ifoh, ut+to ( jahdti ), are yet treated by the Indian gram- 
marians as if they were simple roots. 

* (2.) The Sanskrit has not only undergone alterations such as the 
above, but the modem language has actually lost some fuller forms of 
roots, which are still discoverable in the Yedic hymns. As an instance 
of this may be mentioned the root grabh, (see above, p. 221,) “to 
seize,” which in the modern Sanskrit has become prakHtized into grab . 
Other instances are the Yedic dhurv, and dhvri, as compared with the 
modern hv^i ; and the Yedic iundh, as compared with the modem 
iudh. The following Yedic roots are not to be found in modem 
Sanskrit at all, viz. : 42 kan, inlih, ubj, 6av, ven, sack, myack, tsar, dhraj , 
mand, +es, valcsh , turv, bharv , etc., etc. 

* (3.) But it is not only a fact that the modern Sanskrit has lost 
some of the oldest verbal roots ; the same appeal's to be the case with 
the more ancient Yedic Sanskrit also, from which some primitive 
radicals had already disappeared. This is indicated by the circum- 
stance that there exist certain Sanskrit nouns, which must have been 
derived from radicals which in their verbal form are not discoverable 
even in the Yedas. Thus from the existence of the word vlrudh r 
“a Bhrub,” and nyagrodha (a particular tree), we may infer that there 
once existed a root rudh , “to grow,” which in this sense (for the 

oldest. [In this second edition the paragraphs are reprinted, by Professor Gold- 
stucker’s permission, with a slight addition to this note, and an enlargement of note 
44, p. 264.] Compare for tho roots given in paragraph * (l.) Professor Benfey’e 
“Complete Sanskrit Grammar,” pp. 73, ff. 

ia On the hypothesis that the fuller form is the more ancient, I may also cite the 
Vedio forms aoham (as compared with the modern chain) and i chand (as compared 
with the modern chand), as given in Professor Benfey’s “Complete Grammar,** p. 73. 
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modem Sanskrit has still rudh in the sense of “to stop,”) now survives 
only in its weakened form ruh . 43 In like manner it appears from the 
nouns dhanus , “a bow,” pra-dhana, “battle,” and ni+dhana, “death,” 
that the root han , “to kill,” must once have existed in' the stronger 
form dhan = Greek than. 

* (4.) Some of the verbal roots which have been lost by both the 
modern and the Vedic Sanskrit, and which cannot be traced there even 
through their preservation in derivatives, may yet be recovered from 
oblivion by the aid of the Greek or Latin. Thus the Sanskrit hu , 
“to sacrifice,” must have originally existed in the stronger form dhu, 
as we may infer from the Greek thud ; and in the same way the 
earliest form of the Sanskrit guh , “to hide,” was probably gudh , as the 
Greek keutho would lead us to suppose. So too from the Greek forms 
rietho , “to spin,” and leikho, “to lick,” we may argue that the original 
Sanskrit forms of nah and lih must have been nadh and Ugh , 44 Several 
forms of substantives and other words also can be shown, in which the 

43 See Pictet’s “ Origines Indo-Europeennes,” p. 145. 

44 So the root duh , “ to milk,” must have once been dugh , as is proved not only by 
its passive participle dugdha , but also by the Zend substantive dughdhcir and the 
Greek thugatcr , “daughter,” a word which most philologists think originally 
signified “ milker.” Professor Goldstiicker is of opinion “ that in all the Sanskrit 
dhatus the sound A is weakened from a sonant aspirate, or, though more rarely, from 
a surd aspirate, or, though likewise rarely, from a sibilant. Thus he thinks that 
gah, vrih , sprih, for instance, were originally gadh, vridh , spridh ; vah> originally 
twafA* (compare udhd and vadhu) ; trill, ‘injure/ triph ; suh , ‘delight/ sukh; 
mah , ‘measure/ tnds ; mih — mlsh ; hul — sal or aval, etc. Dah , he thinks, was 
dadh, as is shown by the substantive antardadhana , lit., that which burns or causes 
heat (when) in the middle (of a liquor) ; and since, in his opinion, ah (whence ahan) 
is the more original form of dally he believes that this view of dadh is supported by 
the Greek odd (originally &6, whence *A0^nj), which points to a Sanskrit adh. That 
from dah, niddgha and similar forms are derived, is no disproof of an original dadh ; 
for when dah settled down as a new dhdtu, its final h would naturally be treated as a 
guttural. Thus, though han was undoubtedly dhan , from the later han we have 
ghnat, jaghana, jeghnly, ghat a , etc. And not only sounds, but even meanings undergo 
the influence of a contused recollection of what once was a more original form. 
Thus hfi represents an older dhri, bhri , and ghri, ‘ sprinkle, moisten ; ’ yet dhdrd 
refers in some of its meanings not to dhri, but — through the influence of hji — to 
ghri:* 

In the same way we sometimes see the aspirated consonant of the root changed 
into h, as in the case of the participle hita ( vi-hita , ni-hita , &c.) from the root dhd, 
“to hold.” This weakening process, commenced in Sanskrit, has been continued and 
carried much further in Prakrit, where the aspirated consonants of Sanskrit are 
softened into A, as where the root hath, “ to say,” becomes kah. See Vararuchi, ii., 
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Greek forms are stronger than the Sanskrit. Thus, instead of the 
Sanskrit hima, “ winter/’ ahi, “a serpent,” hya8> “yesterday,” we 
find in Greek the stronger forms kheimon , ehhis or op his, khthU, or 

From the facts detailed in the preceding paragraphs, which prove 
that compound roots have heen taken by the Indian grammarians for 
simple ones, and that old forms have been modified or lost in the 
modem, or even in the Vedic, Sanskrit, it is clear that that, language 
(especially in its modern form) cannot be always regarded as a fixed 
standard, according to which the originality of the Latin and Greek 
forms could be estimated. And tho supposition that any of the Greek 
or Latin words 45 are borrowed from Sanskrit by a prakritizing process 
is satisfactorily disproved by the fact that various instances have been 
adduced of the very opposite nature, where the Greek and Latin forms, 
instead of being like the Prakrit ones, weaker or simpler than the 
Sanskrit, are stronger or more complex. For, whether or not the 
existence of these stronger or more complex forms in Greek and Latin 
proves that the Sanskrit once had similar forms, which have now dis- 
appeared, it is at least sufficient to neutralize the argument, — drawn 
from the presence of certain other stronger or more complex forms in 
Sanskrit than we encounter in the corresponding words in Greek and 
Latin, — that those languages are derived from Sanskrit : for, by parity 
of reason, the presence of some forms (which we have actually seen to 
exist) in Greek and Latin stronger or more complex than those dis- 
coverable in corresponding cases in Sanskrit, would prove that these 
weaker Sanskrit forms were mere corruptions of the Greek and Latin 
words. 

27 ; and pp. 94, ff, above. See also Benfey’s Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20, 
where it is said: “A appears never to be original in Sanskrit, but to have arisen from 
the weak aspirates gh, dh , bh. This derivation can be illustrated by many examples 
from the Vedas, or from the kindred languages. Compare the Vedio dug h ana from 
duh ; sandegha from dih ; sadha for saha ; grabh for grah .” 

45 I except, of course, such words as have evidently passed from Sanskrit into 
Greek at a period comparatively modem ; such as ndpiracros from karpasa , and others 
of the same kind. But, on the other hand, a good many Greek words can be shown 
to have been received into the Sanskrit astronomical literature within the last two 
thousand years, such as hbt% kendra , liptd, drikdna , anapha , smaphd , apoklima t 
panaphara , jamitra, meshurana , and rihpha , derived from the Greek &pa, ntvrpov, 
<£, Setcdvos, b.va<pi)> <ruva<pih bnroKXipa^ iiravacpopd , diaper pos , pecrovpdyrjpa, and 

f). — Colebrooke, Misc. Ess. ii. 526, ff. ; Weber. XncL Stud, ii, 254. 
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Third : — The Indian Prakrits have derived by far their largest stock 
of words from the Sanskrit; the few which they contain that are not 
Sanskrit having been derived from the languages of the indigenous 
tribes who inhabited Northern India before the arrival of the Aryaa. 
On the other hand, only a certain proportion, as we have seen, of the 
words which compose the vocabulary of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, are common to them with the Sanskrit: the greater part of 
the words are, if not different, at least difficult to identify as the 
same. Now, had Latin and Greek been derived from the modern, or 
even from the Vedic Sanskrit, the number of words indisputably 
common to all three languages must have been very much greater. 
It is true that more may be said in favour of the hypothesis that the 
Zend has been derived from Sanskrit ; but there are sufficient reasons 
for believing that Zend is a sister and not a daughter of Sanskrit; and, 
consequently, that both have a common mother of a more primeval 
date. 

I therefore conclude, that Greek and Latin, as well os Zend, are not 
derived from Sanskrit, but have, together with it, grown out of some 
older parent language , 40 which was superseded by its daughters, and, 
became extinct, because it ceased to be employed as a spoken tongue, 
and because (as being the language of a very early stage of society) 
it has not been preserved in any literary records. To render this 
supposition conceivable, I may remark that the same fate — extinction 
—might have befallen the Sanskrit itself, and the Latin, when they, 
in like manner, gave birth to the various dialects which have super- 
ceded them as living and popular forms of speech, had it not been that 

48 41 An indubitable result of the researches which have recently been pursued 
into the Arian tongues is, that, notwithstanding the various alterations which they 
have undergone, they all bear the clear impress of one common type, and are con- 
aequently descended from one real, living, primeval language, which was complete 
in itself, and which was employed by a whole nation as its common organ of com- 
munication. This is not a mere hypothesis devised to explain the relations by which 
those languages are connected with each other: it is a conclusion which forces itsel 
irresistibly on our belief, and which possesses all the validity of the best established 
fact When we perceive so large a number of languages, of a character so marked, 
converging in all the details of their structure towards a common centre in which 
every particular fact finds its cause, it becomes impossible to admit that that centre 
has never had any other than a purely imaginary existence, and that that marvellous 
agreement arises solely from an instinotive impulse peouliar to a certain race of men.'* 
—A. Pictet, Origines Indo-Europ4ennea, p. 48. 
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they flourished at periods of much more advanced civilization than the 
assumed primeval language to which I have referred, and have been 
perpetuated by means of the numerous writings,* secular and sacred, 
of which they are the vehicles. 

The primitive language to which I have just alluded is thus charac- 
terized by M. Pictet, in the work above referred to, pp. 1, 2 : — “ While 
thus augmenting in numbers and in prosperity, that prolific race was 
labouring to create for itself, as a powerful means of development, a 
language admirable by its richness, its force, its harmony, and the 
perfection of its forms; a language in which were spontaneously 
reflected all its impressions, not merely its mild affections and its 
simple admiration, but also its nascent aspirations toward a higher 
world; a language abounding in images and in intuitive ideas, bearing 
within it, in germ, all the future affluence both of the most sublime 
poetry and of the most profound reflection. At first one and homo- 
geneous, that language, already perfected to a very high degree, served 
£is a common instrument of expression to this primitive people, as long 
as it continued within the limits of its native country.” 

Sect. III . — That affinity in language affords some presumption of affinity 
in race : modes in which a greater or less diversity of language and 
institutions would arise in different branches of the same stock: 
central Asia the birth-place of the Ary as. 

The facts and considerations adduced in the preceding section have, 
I think, proved beyond a doubt that the Sanskrit language has a 
common origin with the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin ; and that all 
these tongues have sprung, like branches from one stem, out of the 
same parent language, now extinct. This conclusion being established, 
it follows as a necessary corollary either, first, that the Indians, the 
Persians, the Greeks, and the Homans also, that is, the nations who 
spoke the languages derived from that one common source, were them- 
selves also descended, whether entirely or partially, from one and the 
same stock ; i.e. that they had for their common ancestors the ancient 
people who spoke the extinct language to which I have referred/ 7 

47 “The radical affinity of all the Arian languages necessarily leads us,” as we 
have seen, “ to regard them as having sprung from one single primitive language. . . 
Now as a language presupposes always a people to speak it, it further follows 
that all the Arian nations have issued from one single source, though they may have 
become occasionally blended at a later period with some foreign elements. Heuoe ye 
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although at some period after their separation their forefathers may 
have become intermingled with other and alien races; or secondly, 
that the ancestors of the four nations above mentioned must have 
been brought into close contact with each other before that original 
parent language had been broken up into different forms of speech; 
or, thirdly, that their forefathers must have derived their respective 
languages from the descendants of those who originally spoke them. 
Unless, therefore, we resort to the third alternative, it must, with 
the reservation made in the preceding sentence, be taken for an 
established fact either that the ancestors of the Indians at one time 
existed together with the ancestors of the Persians, the Greeks, and 
the Romans, in one country, as one nation, or that at least the 
forefathers of these several nations must have lived long in contact 
with each other at an early stage of their history. It is true that we 
have no historical record of this primeval period; but we are in- 
evitably led to assume the existence of an anterior state of things such 
as I have asserted, by the fact, that no other supposition will account 
for the philological phenomena which we encounter in later history. 
From the effects, wo are entitled to reason back to the existence of a 
cause adequate to their production. We have to explain the fact, that 
there have been found in different regions of the world, lying far apart 
from each other, various nations speaking languages which evince an 
unmistakable affinity to one another ; and there is no other mode of 
explaining this circumstance but by supposing that the progenitors of 
these nations, or, at least, the progenitors of those tribes which com- 
municated to them their several languages, have radiated in different 
directions from one central country which was their common birth- 
place, or their common abode, and where they all employed one com- 
mon form of speech. 

If we pursue our inquiries further, we shall find that certain data 
exist, by means of which we can discover with some probability what 
was the order of time in which the ancestors of these several nations 
separated themselves from the original stock, or departed from their 

may with certainty infer the existence, at a pro-historic period, of an Arian people, 
free, originally, from all foreign intermixture, sufficiently numerous to have supplied 
those swarms of men which issued from its bosom, and sufficiently endowed by nature 
to have created for itself the most beautiful perhaps of all languages. This people, 
though unknown to tradition, is in a certain degree revealed to us by philological 
science.” — Pictet, pp. 5, 6. 
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common dwelling-place, and travelled towards those new countries 
which they continued to occupy in later times. 

'Let us suppose a numerous and powerful nation occupying an isolated 
position in the centre of a vast region as yet thinly peopled. Let us 
next imagine what would be the probable course of affairs in such a 
society, and then compare this hypothetical picture with the traces 
remaining to us in history of the actual events. We have first then 
to contemplate this original race, or association of two or more races, 
gifted with vigorous powers both of mind and body , 48 as still residing 
in their primitive abode. When, in the natural order of events, this 
active and gifted population began to multiply, the countries which 
they at first occupied, either as shepherds or agriculturists, would soon 
be found too narrow for the supply of their growing necessities. 4 * 
If fresh lands fit for pasture or for cultivation existed unoccupied in 
the vicinity of their original territory, they would insensibly extend 
their borders as occasion required. If there was no territory near at 
hand which would yield them a subsistence, the more energetic and 
adventurous members of the community would be driven by the 
pressure of necessity to inquire whether ampler possessions might not 
be found at a distance; and they would depart in larger or smaller 
detachments in quest of new abodes. This process of migration, when 
once commenced, would go on without intermission. The first ad- 
venturers would be speedily followed by other successive bands, till at 
length new nations were formed at a greater or less distance from the 
original country. 

The earliest emigrants, who thus departed to distant regions, passing 
often through countries differing in climate and productions from their 

40 M. E. Renan, however, thinks that the Arian race was not originally superior 
in intelligence to the Semitic, Hamitic, and other racete, but the contrary. Ilistoire 
des langues Semitiques, p. 487. 

49 “ But a constant and rapid increase of the population could not but speedily 
bring about gradual migrations, which would be directed towards regions more and 
more distant. From that time forward the separation of the nation into distinct 
tribes, the greater infrequency of communication and changes in their modes of life, 
occasioned a certain number of dialects to spring forth out of this common language! 
and to dovelope themselves, without, however, ns yet, becoming detached from their 
primitive source ; and at the same time the original character of the race, becoming 
modified according to circumstances, gave birth to a variety of secondary national 
characteristics, destined, at a later period, to expand, to exhibit their own peculiar 
life, and to play their part in the great drama of humanity.** — Pictet, p. 2. 
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primeval abodes, encountering novel and strange objects, and inured to 
new pursuits, would gradually lose many of their ancient customs; 
and in exchange would acquire new habits, and along with th^m also, 
new modes of speech. Those portions of the original population, on 
the contrary, which continued to live together in their ancient* country, 
or had gradually extended themselves together over adjacent-, regions, 
would preserve more nearly their original customs, religion, Ipnd lan- 
guage. But at length a period might arrive when the samej causes 
which had occasioned the separation of the earlier emigrants, or some 
other causes of a different nature, would lead to a disruption in the 
remaining part of the nation also. It would become divided into 
different sections; which would separate from one another andl es- 
tablish themselves in different, but probably adjacent,. countries, tend 
would never exhibit so wide a divergence from each other in respV *t 
of their religion, their institutions, and their general character,^ 
those earlier emigrants who had settled in regions at a greater distan* fe. 

The first case which I have above hypothetically put is that of t ie 
Greeks and Romans , 60 who appear to have broken off at an early peri >d 
from the great Arian nation and departed to the westward, in quest of 
new habitations. The distance of the countries, viz., Greece, Italy, 
and the surrounding provinces, where they ultimately settled, from th\© 
cradle of the Arian race, and their wide divergence in religion an<Sl 
language from the eastern branches of the same stock, concur to proved 
that they separated themselves from the latter at a very remote era.' 
On the other hand, the vicinity of the region occupied by the Greeks 
to that inhabited by the Romans, would lead us to suppose that the 
ancestors of these two nations migrated from the east at about the 
same period, though the differences which we discover between the 
language and religion of the one people as compared with those of 
the other, compel us to assume a subsequent separation of the two, 
and an independent development of each. 

The second case which I have above supposed, of two branches of 
the original Arian stock continuing to live together for a considerable 
time after the other branches had become separated, is that of the 
Perso-Arians and the Indo-Arians. Both from the closer vicinity to 


60 For the sake of simplifying the view I give of the question, I purposely omit 
all mention of the German and other branches of this great family, and of the 
periods at which they migrated wostward. 
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each other of the countries in which the Persians and the Indians 
eventually settled, i.e., north-eastern Persia and north-western India, 
and from the nearer affinity which we perceive between the language 
and the mythology of these two races than we find to exist between 
the language and mythology of either and those of the Greeks or the 
Romans, we are led to conclude that the ancestors of the Indians and 
Persians remained united in one community (either in their primeval 
seats or in some region further to the south) to a much later period 
than the other branches of the Arian race. 

[I introduce here some further remarks on the subject treated in this 
and the following section from a paper which I wrote some time ago, 
and which owed its origin to the various objections alleged against tho 
validity of the proof derived from language of the affinity between the 
Indians and the nations of the west : — 

“ This common origin of these languages, and the remoteness of the 
localities in which they have been spoken, imply, I think, as their 
almost necessary condition, the affinity of the tribes by which these 
dialects were spoken at the period of their earliest divergence from one 
another, the original occupation by those tribes of a common country, 
their gradual separation, and their emigration from their common abode 
in the direction of those regions which we find to be ultimately occupied 
(I will not yet say by their descendants — for that is the point in dis- 
pute — but) by the nations who at a later period spoke those several 
languages. It is true that even this assumption may be disputed, and 
it may be urged that the original mother-country from which the 
different tribes carrying with them the cognate dialects issued forth, 
may have been the common dwelling-place of a variety of tribes uncon- 
nected by descent, though they either (1) agreed to make use of the 
same language, the weaker or more barbarous clans discarding alto- 
gether their own forms of speech, or (2) gradually fused into one 
common tongue a multitude of dialects previously quite distinct. But 
this hypothesis, under either of these modifications, appears to be im- 
probable, as nations do not readily abandon their ancestral tongues 
except under the pressure of strong necessity. But even if we should 
admit that the population of Central Asia, from which the different 
branches of the so-called Indo-European race are presumed to have 
issued, was not originally a homogeneous one, but composite, made up 
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of a mixture of distinct tribes, still these tribes must, during the period 
when their common language was in process of formation, have lived 
together in intimate union, and by the intermarriage of the different 
sections 61 have become eventually blended into one community. The 
formation and universal adoption of one common language is scarcely 
conceivable on any other conditions. When, therefore, this community 
was at length broken up, and its different fractions began to depart 
from their original home in different directions in search of new abodes, 
—an event which we must imagine to have occurred after the lapse of 
several generations from their (supposed) first coalition, — these different 
sections must, as a result of this long cohabitation, and the consequent 
commingling of blood, have been all composed in a great measure of 
the same elements. We may perhaps, however, be allowed to set 
aside this objection, which has been last dealt with, and assume that 
the tribes which, several thousand years ago, radiated from the supposed 
common home in Central Asia, were originally homogeneous, or of one 
and the same stock. If this assumption is admitted, it will hardly 
be denied that, for a short time at least, these several tribes, as, one by 
one, they diverged in different directions from the postulated centre, 
may have maintained the purity of their blood. But it will be urged 
that this would not long continue to be the case. It will be said: 

4 Supposing that all the assumptions which you have made up to this 
point are conceded, what proof can be adduced to show that those 
tribes which, as you allege, carried with them one or more dialects 
which were ultimately developed into the Sanskrit, Old Persian, Greek 
and Latin languages, into India, Persia, Greece, and Italy respectively, 
were really the descendants of those tribes which you imagine to have 
started from your assumed centre at an unknown period ? Admitting, 
for the sake of argument, that certain sections of your Indo-European 
race branched off in different directions in search of new abodes, they 
then disappear. There is no longer the slightest probability that we shall 
ever be able to recover at any point of the long line of their alleged 
journey in gs the smallest traces of their progress onward to their assumed 
destinations . 83 The supposed streams of population no longer begin to 
flow onward, than, like the waters of the fabled fountain of Arethusa, 

61 Unless we suppose that at the early period in question they were divided into 
separate castes, which, however, is an improbable supposition. 

** See, however, Pictet, vol. i. pp. 64-88; and . 636, quoted further on. 
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they sink underground, and none of those nationalities which emerge 
into the light of day long afterwards, and at distant points of the globe, 
can possibly be identified by you as pure continuations of those same 
original streams. You have no test of sufficient potency to justify you 
in pronouncing that the elements of which the two sets of bodies — viz., 
those which started from the centre, and those which reached the 
several points of the circumference — were composed were in all re- 
spects homogeneous. You can tell nothing of the routes and stages by 
which these migratory tribes advanced ; you are quite unable to indi- 
cate the varioa casus , the tot discrimina rerum , through which they 
passed, the many adventures they must have undergone, the encounters 
they may have had with other races, whose influence on their speech 
and on their entire destinies may have been most important The tribes 
which you allege to have migrated from Central Asia may have settled 
at any habitable points between that region and the countries in which 
you imagine that you have discovered their descendants. They may 
at this intermediate point have communicated their ancestral language 
to people of a different race with whom they there came into contact, 
and it may have been either the descendants of these alien races, or a 
people of mixed blood, by whom the languages in question were carried 
onward into the countries where they were found to prevail at the 
dawn of history. On either hypothesis the ultimate colonists of north- 
ern India, Persia, Greece, or Italy, were not the genuine descendants 
of the tribes which started, perhaps several thousand years before, from 
your supposed centre. And it may be further urged that these argu- 
ments are corroborated by the fact that notwithstanding the striking 
affinities that undoubtedly exist between certain parts of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin languages, the number of words which are common 
to these ’languages is very small in comparison with those in which they 
differ from one another ; and this fact, it may be further argued, can 
best be explained by the supposition that these languages have been 
gradually formed by the accretion of new words imported into them 
by men of alien race, who from time to time became intermingled with 
the tribes by which the languages were previously employed. Some 
such intermixture of population, it may be concluded, is necessary to 
explain the great mutual divergence which eventually came to charac- 
terize these four languages.’ 
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“ I shall take up these several arguments in succession. 

§t Supposing that the affinities alleged to exist between the languages 
spoken at the dawn of history in India, Persia, Greece, and Italy, are 
admitted to be real, we have to discover the most natural explanation 
of this phenomenon. The kindred forms of speech must, as we have 
seen, have had a common origin, and must have been conveyed to the 
localities in which they were found, either (1) by the remote descen- 
dants of the races, derived from a common stock, by which, at first they 
were severally spoken, or (2) by tribes which had been in long and 
intimate contact with those races at some period of their history." 

u The question to be answered is therefore this : Whether is it most 
probable that the colonists who conveyed to India, Persia, Greece, and 
Italy the forms of speech which were thenceforward prevalent in those 
countries had (1) inherited the languages which they brought with 
them by direct descent from their remotest forefathers; or that (2) at 
some intermediate period of their national history, their ancestors had 
adopted, in whole or in part, the language of some alien race ? These 
questions, I allow, can receive no positive answer. A probable so- 
lution is all that can be offered. It is freely admitted that we are 
utterly unable to define the date, or the course, or the duration, of the 
migrations which have been assumed, or to conjecture the various 
events by which they may have been attended. But if there be no 
historical proof, or other indication, to the contrary, the presumption, 
I think, is always in favour of the conclusion that a people has re- 
tained the language of its ancestors. Languages which, on the grounds 
already stated, may be maintained to have had a long and continuous 
existence, must, in the absence of any written literature, have been 
orally handed down by some people or other. But no probable reason 
can be alleged for supposing that the descendants of those who first 
spoke them have become extinct. Even conceding that at some stage or 
other of its history any particular form of speech has been communi- 
cated by the race which inherited it to people of another stock, it is 
not thereby rendered necessary or even likely that it should have 

88 It if also possible that the tribes which brought the language to the country in 
which it was first found to exist may have transferred the language to another race, 
and have themselves entirely disappeared ; but this hypothesis appears to be so 
unlikely that it may be left out of consideration. 
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been dropped by those who had inherited it Arguing, therefore, on 
grounds of probability, the utmost which we can bo fairly required to 
admit in regard to any language is, that at some period or other of its 
history, it may have began to be spoken by an alien tribe which had 
received it from another tribe to which it had descended by inheritance, 
while at the same time it continued to be spoken by the latter also . 64 
We are therefore, I think, justified in concluding that some portion 
at least of the people by whom these languages were severally em- 
ployed in the earliest historical periods were the lineal representatives 
of those tribes which emigrated from Central Asia at the unknown 
period already referred to, or, at any rate, were in part of that stock. 
But there are other reasons for adopting this conclusion. It is no 
doubt true, and lias been already admitted, that people of one stock may 
receive their language from people of an alien race. But in such a 
case the nation adopting the language would generally, if not invariably, 
bo inferior in moral and intellectual power to that whose language it 
borrowed. The reverse is scarcely credible. When, therefore, we find 
a race of high mental endowments speaking a particular tongue, we are 
justified in supposing (so long as we have no historical proof to the 
contrary) that it is using the speech of its forefathers. But both the 
earliest known or Yedic Indians, and the earliest known Greeks, 
were superior in intellect, whilst they were at least equal in martial 
prowess, to the nations with which they were brought into contact, and 
were no doubt descended from peoples possessed of the same charac- 
teristics, who are therefore unlikely to have had their languages im- 
posed upon them by conquerors of any other race, or to have volun- 
tarily adopted the speech of any other people. I will adduce another 
ground — though not of a linguistic character, but derived from the 
later history of the Indians and Greeks — for believing that these two 
nations have sprung from the same stock, I mean the remarkable re- 
semblance between the intellectual capacity and endowments of both, 
as shown in the eminence attained and the originality evinced by each 
in literature, science, and speculation. As this similarity is generally 
recognized, I need not adduce any evidence pf the fact. 

64 Now I do not find that either the Sanskrit, or the Persian, or the Greek, or the 
Latin, Was originally employed by different tribes living in different regions of the 
globe ; but on the contrary that all these languages were at first spoken by one com- 
pact nation. 
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“ As regards the objection which I have supposed to be made that 
alongside of the remarkable proofs of affinity between the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin, there exist differences in vocabulary so much more 
extensive as to be explicable only on the supposition that the tribes 
which inherited these languages from their ancestors must have under- 
gone from time to time a large intermixture of foreign blood, — as it 
would otherwise be impossible to account for the wide divergence which 
ultjmaMy prevailed between those different forms of speech, — I repeat 
(see pp. , f.) that the phenomenon in question is susceptible of another 
explanation. The increasing change in the different dialects of the 
mother-language, after the tribes by which they were spoken had 
radiated in different directions from their central home, may be ac- 
counted for (even on the supposition of their remaining free from any 
material intermixture of blood), by the necessary conditions of a 
nascent civilization as well as by the vicissitudes necessarily attendant 
on their migrations. At that early stage when these tribes had made 
little progress in arts and culture, and had no literature to fix their 
spoken dialect, constant alterations would naturally occur, old words 
would be modified or disused, whilst new ones, suggested by the 
different circumstances, physical, social, and political, through which 
they passed, would be introduced. Such a gradual process of alteration 
is a necessary result of the laws which regulate the development of 
thought and language in the early periods of society, and does not 
therefore require the hypothesis of any intermingling of foreign 
elements of population to render it intelligible. At the same time, it 
need not be denied that many words now found in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin may have been borrowed from people of other races. 

“ But supposing it to be held that the above conclusions regarding 
language as a test of race are too uncertain and conjectural to be of 
any value, there can be no doubt that this much at least is established 
by the mutual affinities of the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, and Latin, 
that the ancestors of the earliest known Indians, Persians, Greeks, and 
Homans, had immediately or remotely derived their respective lan- 
guages from races which had at one time been in the closest contact 
with each other as constituent parts of the same community, governed 
by the same institutions, and adherents of the same religion and wor- 
ship (Bee the abstract of the Bev. G. C. Geldart’s paper, ‘ ‘Language no 
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Test of Race,” in the Transactions of the British Association for 1858, 
p. 150, f. of the Transactions of the Sections). 65 

“ Let us see what conclusion this proposition involves in regard to the 
origin of the Hindus, a question the consideration of which first led me 
to the study of the problems discussed in this paper. The Hindus of the 
Yedic period are either directly descended from the people who first 
spoke Sanskrit in its oldest form, or they are not. If they are not, 
then they must have derived their language (now esteemed sacred and 
divine) from some alien race which communicated it to their fore- 
fathers. But as the traditions contained in their own sacred books 
say nothing of this, they cannot, on this hypothesis, be regarded as 
giving a trustworthy or sufficient account of the origin and history 
of the race. If, on the other hand, the early Indians derived the 
Sanskrit language by direct descent from those who first spoke it, their 
progenitors must at some period have lived in close contact either with 
the ancestors of the Persians, Greeks, and Romans, or with some other 
tribes with which at some time or other the forefathers of the Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans, had been socially and politically connected. In 
either case the ancestors of the Hindus must have formed part of an 
ancient community, which also embraced the forefathers of other tribes 
which eventually separated themselves from that community; and could 
not well have had the distinct and peculiar origin assigned to them in 
their legendary books. Where, then, did the separation referred to 
take place ? In, or out of, India ? To this I reply that, looking to 
the geographical positions ultimately occupied by the different nations 
which spoke the various languages cognate to Sanskrit, the probability 
is, that the separation to which I have referred took place at Borne 
central point intermediate between the countries in which these peoples 
severally dwelt, viz., at a point, consequently, to the west or north-west 
of the Indus. Whether the populations composing the several nations in 
question were themselves the descendants of the tribes which originally 
separated from the assumed parent stock, or whether one or more of 
them derived their languages from those descendants, we must in every 
case assume it as more likely that the migrations which terminated in 
the ultimate formation of the Indian, Persian, Greek, and Roman 
nationalities had proceeded from an intermediate point than from one 
in the extreme east. 


55 See Appendix D, 
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41 Supposing it now to be considered as established or probablo that 
a tribe of Indo-European descent had at an early period immigrated 
into India from the north-west, but that insuperable physiological 
difficulties are opposed to the supposition that their descendants could 
ever, from the mere influence of climate, have gradually acquired their 
present dusky complexion, we must resort to the hypothesis, to be here- 
after referred to, that those original immigrants, or their descendants, 
intermarried with the darker tribes whom they found settled in the 
country and that the offspring of these intermarriages were born with 
swarthier complexions than their Indo-European ancestors. If this be 
the true explanation of the fact, it must be admitted that the Brah- 
manical or Sanskrit-speaking Indians are not of pure Indo-European 
blood, though they are in part of Indo-European extraction. In any 
case they have inherited the high mental endowments which are 
characteristic of that race.”] 

The propositions which I have already proved, or shall now attempt 
to prove, are the following : — 

-First: That the Indo-Arians, that is, the higher classes of the 
northern Indians, or the Brahmans, Ksliattriyas and Vuisyas, are 
descended either exclusively or partially from the same Arian race as 
the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans. 

Second : That the primeval abode of this original Arian race was 
in some country of central Asia, situated out of, and to the north-west 
of, India. 

Third : That different branches gradually separated themselves from 
this parent stock, and migrated to new countries, west, south, or east 
of their early home. 

Fourth : That the ancestors of the Indians and Persians appear to 
have lived together as one nation to a later period than the other 
branches of the Arian race, but at length separated, the Indo-Arians 
migrating into India, while the Perso-Arians occupied the territory pf 
Bactria, and the adjacent provinces. 

I shall not consider it necessary, in the discussion of the subject, to 
handle each of these propositions in the succession here indicated ; but 
shall rather take up the different topics in the order in which the 
process of proof which I shall follow may render most convenient. 
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Sect. IV. — Whether there is any objection arising from physiological 
considerations , to classing the Indians among the Indo-European 
races . 

In proving, as I have already done, that the Greek and Latin 
languages have a common origin with the Sanskrit, I have adduced 
the principal portion of the proof which I had to bring forward of the 
common origin of the nations by which those several languages have 
been spoken. And yet language is not the only respect in which an 
affinity exists between the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, and Romans. 
Their mythologies also present some points of contact. As regards 
the Indians and Iranians, this will be Bhown in a following section. 
For an indication of the proofs that exist that the mythologies of the 
Greeks and Indians, how much soever they subsequently diverged 
from each other, must have issued from one common source, I may 
refer to the fifth volume of this work, pp. 2, ff., 33, f., and 76, where 
the identity of the words Dyaus and Zeus, and of Varuna and TJranos, 
is referred to. The mythology of the Greeks has also been considered 
to present some other points of contact with that of India, as when the 
Erinnys of the Greeks has been identified with the Saranyu of the 
Vedas, the Centaurs with the Gandharvas, Minos with Manu, Ribhu 
with Orpheus, Hermes with Sarameya, the Phlegyes with the Bhrigus, 
etc. ; 56 but it would carry me too far if I were to attempt to offer any 
account of the views which have been propounded on this subject. I 
will now therefore direct my attention mainly to exhibiting at greater 
length the grounds which exist for supposing that the Persians and 
the Indians are descended from the same common ancestors ; and that, 
after remaining united together, as the constituent parts of one nation, 
for some time subsequent to the migration to the westward of the other 
branches of the same stock, they, too, were at last broken up, by the 
force of circumstances, into two distinct nations, which settled in two* 
separate, though adjacent, regions. I will subsequently pass in review 
the additional reasons which can be adduced for supposing that the 
Indians immigrated into India from the north-west. 

86 Bee Kiihn's Herabkunft des Feuers and des Gottertranks, Berlin, 1859 ; and 
Muller's Paper on Comparative Mythology, in the Oxford Essays for 1866, and in 
u Chips,' ” voL ii. p. 181. 
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Before, however, proceeding to carry out the intention here indicated, 
it will be expedient briefly to inquire whether, on physiological grounds, 
there is any reason for denying that the Indians are descended from 
the same stock as the nations of Europe . 67 “ In their physical charac- 
teristics the Brahmanical and other high caste Indians belong, as well 
as the other nations who have just been mentioned, to the so-called 
Caucasian type. It might, indeed, at first sight, be supposed that the 
dark-complexioned Hindus could not possibly be of the same race as 
the fai jolpured natives of England or Germany. But a closer ex- 
amination of the different nations to whom, on philological grounds, 
we are led to assign a common origin, will show that they vary in 
complexion very much according to the climatic influences of the 
regions in which they ultimately settled, and in which they have been 
resident for a long series of ages. If we look to the south-eastern 
and north-western extremities only of the vast trqct over which the 
Indo-European races have spread, we shall, no doubt, find that there 
is a complete contrast in point of colour between the occupants of 
those widely separated countries. But the same wide contrast does 
not exist between the inhabitants of those tracts (included within the 
same limits) which are adjacent to each other. The Indians do not 
differ very much in complexion from the Persians, nor the Persians 
from the Greeks, nor the Greeks from the Italians, nor the Italians 
from the Germans or the Anglo-Saxons. These different nations alter 
in complexion by almost imperceptible shades varying nearly accord- 
ing as their respective countries range successively from south-east 
to north-west. While the Indians may be denominated black, the 
Persians are olive-coloured, the Greeks have a still fairer complexion 
with a ruddy tinge, and the Italians approach yet more nearly in hue 
to the Teutonic tribes. It is therefore to the varying action of dif- 
ferent climatic influences that we have to ascribe the diversity of 
colour which characterizes these several nations. The scorching rays 
of an Indian sun, the high temperature of an Indian climate, and the 
peculiar diet afforded by an Indian soil, acting on the Indo-Arians 

87 [I reprint here, nearly as it originally stood, bnt now marked by inverted 
commas, the answer which I gave to this question in the first edition of this work ; 
and shall add a reference to the difficulties raised on physiological grounds against 
the views there stated.] 
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during the long period of 3,000 years or more since they first settled 
in Hindustan, appear amply sufficient to account for the various 
peculiarities of complexion, of feature, and of corporeal structure 
which now distinguish that section of the Indo-European family from 
the kindred branches to the west. In fact, the action of these causes 
is sufficiently conspicuous in India itself. The people of Bengal, who 
are of the same race as the inhabitants of the north-western provinces, 
have, owing to the greater moisture of their climate, and the want of 
that bracing temperature which the latter enjoy for three or four 
months of every year, gradually become darker in complexion and less 
robust in their structure. Again, it is notorious to every one who has 
lived in northern India, that a Brahman frona the temperate province 
of Kashmir is far fairer than a Brahman of Mathura or Benares; in 
fact he has quite the look of a foreigner. It has also been observed 
that an Indo-Briton, or person partly of European and partly of 
Indian descent, becomes fairer from living in the colder climate of 
Europe: but immediately recovers his ancient complexion on being ex- 
posed again to the heat of the tropics. It does not appear necessary to 
enter further into the discussion of this subject, as the preceding obser- 
vations will suffice to remove any doubts as to the common origin of the 
Indians and the nations of Europe, which may have arisen from their 
differences of complexion.® 8 I will only add that, if the considerations 
here urged have any foundation, the Indo-Arians must have been much 
fairer in complexion at the period of their first arrival in India, and 

88 A full discussion of this subject may bo found in Lassen’s Indische Alterthum- 
skunde, 2nd ed., i. 478-487. [His conclusion as summed up in p. 487 is as follows : 
“ The Arian Indians belong to the Caucasian race in virtue of their language and 
their physical type : their darker complexion does not amount to such a degree of 
blackness as not to be derivable from the effects of climatic influences. The Caucas- 
ian race easily assumes dark shades through intermixture and the continued action 
of a hot climate: the Portuguese in India, descendants of native women, have 
become quite as black as negroes ; and the northern and western Asiatics who have 
lived for several generations in India are now, even without intermarriage with 
native wives, of as decided an olive-yellow complexion as the native Indians could 
be.*’ It will be seen that Lassen here refers to the intermarriage of the Arians with 
other [and no doubt duskier] races as one of the possible causes of their darker 
colour]. See also A. W. von Schlegel, Essais, pp. 466, ff., and Muller’s “ Last 
Results of the Sanskrit Researches,” in Bunsen’s Outlines of the Phil. 'of Univ. Hist., 
vol. iii., p. 129, reprinted in his “Chips,” vol. i., pp. 63, f. Compare his “Last 
Results of the Turanian Researches,” in Bunsen as above, pp. 349, ff. 
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■while they still continued to occupy the north-westerly regions of the 
Panjab, than they became at a later period, when they had been longer 
exposed to the fierceness of the Indian sun, and when they had 
penetrated further to the south-east. And we accordingly find that 
this supposition tallies with some expressions in the Vedic hymns, 
theoldest of which, no doubt, date from a very early period. Thus, in 
w text of the Rigveda, iii. 34, 9, we find an allusion made to the 
co 1 'mr of the Arian immigrants: Uatvi Dasyun pra ary am varnam 
dvat He destroyed the Dasyus, and protected the Arian colour : 9 
and in Rigveda, ii. 12, 4, the same word is applied to designate the 
Hasyu tribes : Yo dasam varnam adkaram guhd kah \ 1 He who swept 

away the base Dasa colour.* Though the word varna , 1 colour,* 
which is here employed, came afterwards to be current as the de- 
signation of caste, there is some reason to suppose that it may have 
been originally used to discriminate the fair-coloured Aryas from the 
dark-complexioned aborigines. But such a term of contrast, if em- 
ployed now, would not perhaps possess half the force which it may 
have had at a time when we may suppose the distinction of colour 
between the Aryas and the savage tribes whom they encountered, to 
have been far more palpable than it is in modern times.” 

The above views are, however, disputed on physiological grounds 
by different writers, such as the late Mr. John Crawfurd, Professor 
Huxley, and other authors referred to by the latter. Thus, in his 
paper on 41 Language as a Test of the Races of Man,” 59 Mr. Crawfurd 
writes as follows: “ In phonetic character, in grammatical structure, 
and in some cases even in words, there exists a near resemblance be- 
tween certain languages of Northern, but not of Southern India, and 
most, but by no means between all the ancient and modem languages 
of Europe. Erom this fact some ethnologists have jumped to the 
conclusion that the Oriental and Western people, between whose lan- 
guages this affinity exists, must necessarily be of the same blood, or 
in other terms, of one and the same race of man. In India, however, 
there neither now exists, nor does history tell us that there ever did 
exist, a race of fair complexion resembling Europeans: neither does 
there exist in Europe, nor is there even a tradition of there ever 

M In the Transactions of the Ethnological Society of London (published in 1865), 
vol. iii., p. 2. 
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having existed, a race of black men like Hindus. Hence, as the fact 
has been well ascertained, that neither time, climate, nor locality will 
produce any material alteration of race, and assuredly not such a one 
as would turn a black skin into a white one, or the reverse, we must 
come to the inevitable conclusion that the theory which makes race 
and language synonymous is, in this instance at least, nothing better 
than an ethnological figment.” And in another paper on the “Early 
Migrations of Man,” in the same vol. ; pp. 346, ff., the same writer 
combats the opinion which “ makes the peopling of India and Europe 
with their present inhabitants to depend on an emigration from a certain 
table-land of northern Asia.” Mr. Crawfurd proceeds to quote a 
passage from Professor Max Muller’ s “History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature,” p. 12, if., in which this view is maintained; and then 
remarks: “The entire theory developed in the passages now quoted 
is founded on philology, and sets aside all the well-established qualities, 
physical and intellectual, which from the dawn of authentic history 
have distinguished the many races of man, which it includes in a 
single category.” And further on Mr. Crawfurd urges : “ All this is 
broadly asserted in the face of the notorious fact that history affords 
no example of a people becoming white from black, or black from 
white, or black or white from brown. No black race of man is ever 
known to have inhabited Europe, or white man to have inhabited 
India, or black or white to have inhabited the parent land of the 
supposititious original stock.” In an article in the Eortnightly 
Review, No. 3, for 15th June, 1865, pp. 257, ff., Professor Huxley dis- 
cus 3es the methods and results of ethnology ; and inquires whether the 
problems presented by that science are to be determined by means of 
zoology, or philology, or history, or by any one of several other 
methods to which he refers. After stating the claims that have been 
put forward on behalf of philology, and quoting from an essay by the 
lato August Schleicher, 60 who held that the natural classification of 
languages is also the natural classification of mankind, Prof. Huxley 
remarks, p. 260: “ Without the least desire to depreciate the value of 
philology as an adjuvant to ethnology, I must venture to doubt, with 
Rudolphi, Desmoulins, Crawfurd, and others, its title to the leading 
position claimed for it by the writers whom I have just quoted. On 
Ueber die Bedentung der Sprache fiir die Naturgeschiebte der Mensohen, 1858. 
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the contrary, it seems to me obvious that, though, in the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary, unity of languages may afford a certain 
presumption in favour of the unity of stock of the peoples speaking 
those languages, it cannot be held to prove that unity of stock, unless 
philologers are prepared to demonstrate that no nation can lose its 
language and acquire that of a distinct nation, without a change of 
blood corresponding with the change of language.” And in p. 2G2 
he writes: 1 Thus we come, at last, to the purely zoological method, 
fr m ifhich it is not unnatural to expect more than from any other, 
seeing that, after all, the problems of ethnology are simply those 
which are presented to the zoologist by every widely distributed 
animal he studies.” In a subsequent part of the same paper (p. 
273, f.) the writer — referring to the opinion that “ the operation of 
the existing diversities of climate and other conditions on people so 
migrating, is sufficient to account for all the diversities of mankind” — 
observes that he “can find no sufficient ground for accepting” it, and 
that he doubts “if it would ever have obtained its general currency 
except for the circumstance that fair Europeans are very readily 
tanned and embrowned by the sun.” To this he adds: “But I am 
not aware that there is a particle of proof that the cutaneous change 
thus effected can become hereditary, any more than the enlarged livers 
which plague our countrymen in India can he transmitted; — while 
there is very strong evidence to the contrary. Not only, in fact, are 
there such cases as those of the English families in Barbadocs, who 
have remained for six generations unaltered in complexion, but which 
are open to the objection that they may have received infusions of 
fresh European blood; but there is the broad fact, that not a single 
indigenous negro exists either in the great alluvial plains of tropical 
South America, or in the exposed islands of the Polynesian Archi- 
pelago, or among the populations of equatorial Borneo or Sumatra. 
No satisfactory explanation of these obvious difficulties has been 
offered by the advocates of the direct influence of conditions. And 
as for the more important, modifications observed in the structure of 
the brain, and in the form of the skull, no one has ever pretended to 
show in what way they can be affected directly by climate.” 

In a lecture 61 printed in the periodical paper called “Nature,” of 

el “ On the Forefathers of the English People.” 
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17th March, 1870, Prof. Huxley gives expression to similar views 
in opposition to the opinion that climate has any effect upon com- 
plexion. He writes: “There is no reason to think that climatal 
conditions have had anything whatever to do with this singular dis- 
tribution of the fair and the dark types. Hot only do the dark Celtic- 
speakers of the Scotch Highlands lie five or six degrees farther north 
than the fair Black-foresters of Germany ; but, to the north of all the 
fair inhabitants of Europe, in Lapland, there lives a race of people 
very different in their characters from the dark stock of Britain, 
but still having black hair, black eyes, and swarthy yellowish com- 
plexions/ ’ 

In the first quoted of these papers Dr. Huxley makes no reference 
to the particular question of the origin of the Sanskrit-speaking 
Indians ; but in the lecture published in “ Nature ” we find the fol- 
lowing passage, in which he refers to the immigration of Arians into 
India, and to their absorption in the main into the pre-existing popu- 
lation, from which it may be concluded that he regards the upper 
classes of the existing North Indian Hindus as partially of Arian blood, 
and ascribes their dusky complexion to the intermarriage of their 
ancestors with the darker tribes which were previously in occupation 
of the country: “Hence, there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
fair element of the Cel tic- speaking population of these [i.e. the British] 
islands 1,900 years ago was simply the western fringe of that vast 
stock which can be traced to Central Asia, and the existence of which 
on the confines of China in ancient times is testified by Chinese annal- 
ists. Throughout the central parts of the immense area which it 
covers, the people of this stock speak Aryan languages — belonging, 
that is, to the same family as the old Persian or Zend, and the Sanskrit. 
And they remain still largely represented among the Affghans and the 
Siahposh on the frontiers of Persia on the one hand, and of Hindostan 
on the other. But the old Sanskrit literature proves that the Aryan 
population of India came in from the north-west, at least 3,000 years 
ago. And in the Vedas these people portray themselves in characters 
which might hav.e fitted the Gauls, the Germans, or the Goths. Un- 
fortunately there is no evidence whether they were fair-haired or not. 
India was already peopled by a dark-complexioned people more like 
the Australians than any one else, and speaking a group of languages 
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called Drawidian. They were fenced in on the north by the barrier 
of the Himalayas ; but the Aryans poured from the plains of Central 
Asia over the Himalayas, into the great river basins of the Indus and 
the Ganges, where they have been, in the main, absorbed into the 
pre-existing population, leaving as evidence of their immigration an 
extensive modification of the physical characters of the population, 
a language, and a literature.” 

I Id some remarks on this subject from the pen of an eminent philo- 
loger aid orientalist in the North American Review, No. 217, for Oct., 
1867, pp. 552, f. After asserting, in opposition to M. Oppert, ‘ 1 that the 
boundaries of Indo-European language have been approximately de- 
termined by the spread and migrations of a race,” he adds, 11 Of course 
every sound and cautious linguistic scholar is mindful that language is 
no absolute proof of descent, but only its probable indication, and that 
he is not to expect to discover, in modern tongues, clear and legible 
proofs of the mixture which the peoples that speak' them have under- 
gone. Such a thing as a pure and unmixed race, doubtless, is not to 
be met with in the whole joint continent of Europe and Asia, whose 
restless tribes have been jostling and displacing one another for ages 
past. And especially in the case of a great stock like the Indo-Euro- 
pean, which has spread so widely from a single point over countries 
which were not before uninhabited, there must have been absorptions 
of strange peoples, as well as extrusions and exterminations ; one frag- 
ment after another must have been worked into the mass of the ad- 
vancing race; and as the result of such gradual dilution, the ethnic 
character of some parts of the latter may, very probably, have been 
changed to a notable degree. These are the general probabilities of 
the case : how far we shall ever get beyond such an indefinite state-' 
ment of them is at present very uncertain,” etc. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all these arguments and considera- 
tions appears to be that the original Sanskrit-speaking Indians were 
derived from the same stock as the Iranians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, although possibly before their arrival in the Punjab, and 
most probably at a later period, they and their descendants have not 
remainod free from an intermixture of alien blood. 
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Sect. V. — Reasons for supposing the Indians and Persians in particular 
to have a common origin . 

I will now proceed to indicate the various grounds which exist for 
concluding that the Indians and the Persians, or Iranians, were not 
only descended from the same original stock, but that they continued 
to form one community even after the other kindred tribes had sepa- 
rated from them and migrated to distant regions. 

The first proof is the closer affinity which, as we have already seen, 
subsists between the Zend, the language of the ancient Persians , 62 and 
the Sanskrit. Prom the examples of resemblance both in roots and 
inflections which have been adduced in Section II., it is manifest that, 
upon the whole, the Zend is more nearly related to the Sanskrit, than 
either the Greek or the Latin are. It is true that in the lists of 
parallel words which have been there brought forward, the parallel 
Zend words have been often omitted, while the Greek and Latin words 
have been adduced : but this does not arise from the Zend forms 
having had no existence, but either from their not having been dis- 
covered in any of the extant Zend texts, or from their not being readily 
accessible to me. But the Zend words which have been brought for- 
ward will be generally found to stand in a relation of closer resem- 
blance to the Sanskrit than either the corresponding Greek or Latin 
words do. I subjoin some further comparative lists of Zend and 
Sanskrit vocables to which the Greek and Latin either offer no equiva- 
lents in form, or equivalents which generally bear a much more dis- 
tant resemblance to the Sanskrit than the Zend words present. These 
lists, which contain a few repetitions, are the following : — 


I. NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, etc. 


Sanskrit . 

Zend. 

English. 

Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

English . 

yebhyas 
yadi b3 

yaeibyo 
yedhi, yezi 

to whom, 
if. 

kas, ka, kim 

ko, ka, kat 64 

(who (mas. 
(fem, neut.) 

mithuna 

mithwan 

a pair. 

kva 

kva 

where ? 

giribhyas 

gairibyo 

to hills. 

gharma • 

g&r£ma 65 

warm. 

ukta 

strl 

antar 

aokhta 
rftri 
ah tar £ 

spoken. 

woman. 

within. 

vji trah an, 
vjitraghna 

vgrtfthrajan, 

vgrgthraghnya 

( slayer of 
< enemies, 

( victorious. 

dataram 

gaiis 

datarem 

gaus 

giver (acc.) 
cow. 

mantra 

mSthra 

(hymn, sacred 
l text. 


pada 

padha 

foot. 


63 For an account of the various old Iranian dialects, see Spiegel in Kuhn and 
Schleicher’s Beitrage zur verg. Spraehf., ii. 6, ff,, and App., note D. 

•* In Greek, ei ; in Latin, si. 64 In Latin, guts, qua, quod* 

w In Greek, thermo*. 
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Sanskrit . Zend. 

padanam padhananm 
ap ap 

subhadra huf£dhri 

turya tuirya 

tritaya thrishva 

chatushthaya chathrushu 
atharvunam uthravan^m 
asmai ahmai 

svar hvarS 

sva hva 

jihvfi j-/ bizva 
sahasra '' hazanra 

m&huntam mazaontem 

yuyam yuzhem 

vuri “ vairi 
tanu tanu 

s'ayanam dayan&m 
saptasin- 


English . 
feet (gen. pL). 
water. 

(very good, of 
( good lineage, 
fourth. 

three, a third, 
four, a fourth, 
priest (acc.). 
to him. 
heaven, sun. 
own. 
tongue, 
thousand. 

( great (acc. 

( masc.). 
you. 

water, sea. 
body. 

sleeping (acc.). 

( country of the 
I seven rivers. 


| Sanskrit, 
pes'as 
ahan 
s'arad 

asta, kshaya 

angushtha 

vana 


Zend. English. 

paes'aiih form, 

azan day. 

s'ar&Iha autumn, year, 

asta, khshaya house. 


arya 

airya 

respectable. 

soma 

homa 

moon-plant. 

anya 

anya 

other. 

visva 

vlspa 

all. 

sarva 

haurva 

all. 

upama 

upama 

highest. 

ugra 

ughra 

vehement. 

taruna 

tauruna 

tender. 

savya 

havya 

left (side). 

rajishtha 

razista 

most straight. 

dura 

dura 

far. 

nedishta 

nazdista 

near. 

^rila 

rfrira 

beautiful. 

prathama 

fratema 

first. 

agra 

aghra 

first. 

piirva 

paurva 

former. 

s'yava 

b'yava 

black. 

kps'a 

kercs'a 

lean. 

sakjit 

hakeret 

once. 

avis 

fivish 

manifest. 

yama 

y6ma 

twin. 

andha 

anduo 

blind. 

antima 

ant£ma 

furthest, lash 

esha 

aesha 

this. 

atra 

athra 

here. 

adhara 

adhara 

lower. 

arvan 

aurvan^ 

horse. 

spas' 

spas' 

spy, guardian. 

drishti 

darsti 

view. 

stuti 

£t\liti 

praise. 

s to tar 

s'taotar 

praiser. 

sthuna 

s'tuna 

pillar. 

ratha 

ratha 

chariot. 

gatha 

gatha 

verse, poem. 

pitu 

pitu 

food. 

rai 

rai 

wealth, glitter. 

hiranya 

zaranya 

gold. 


tamas 

bhunil 

mesha 

varaha 

ukshan 

kshlra 

ishu 

dhanvan 

bhuga 

bhakta 

sakhi 

ojas 

kshattra 


praj-na 

pars'hni 

dasta 

mushti 

griva 

pam^u 

panta 

matsya 

parna 

parnin 

charman 

a.-'ru 

anisa 

vakshatha 

yakshma 

adhvan 

artha 

anartha 

vyartha 

amrita 

dhanya 

vi^ 

tayu 

garbha 

putra 

anta 

kshudha 

giri, 


angusta 

vana 


temahh 

bumi 

maesha 

varaza 

ukhshan 

khshlra 

ishu 

thanvana 

baga 

bakhta 

hakhi 

aojanh 

khshathra 


frashna 

pushna 

zas f ta 

musti 

grivh 

paihs'nu 

p£re£u 

mas'ya 

par£na 

p&renin 

char£man 

a&'ru 

asa 

vakhshatha 

yas'ka 

adhwan 

argtha 

anar&tha 

vyaretha 

ameretut 

dana 

vis' 

tayu 

garewa 

puthra 

anta 

shudha 

gain, 


vis, visha 
kany& 


thumb, finger. 

forest, tree. 

tortoise. 

darkness. 

earth. 

sheep. 

boar. 

bull. 

milk. 

arrow. 

bow. 

lot, fortune, 
allotted, fate, 
friend, 
vigour. 

! royalty, king- 
dom, 
power, 
f ploughing* 

\ cultivation, 
question, 
heel, 
hand, 
fist, 
neck, 
dust, 
rib. 
fish. 

feather, wing. 

bird. 

hide. 

tear. 

part. 

increase. 

| consumption, 

( sickness, 
road. 

object, profit, 
useless, wrong. 

| vain, desecra- 
( tion. 
immortality, 
grain. 

people, tribe. 

thief. 

foetus. 

son. 

end. 

hunger. 

| mountain. 

poison. 

damsel. 
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II.— VERBAL ROOTS AND FORMS. 


Sanskrit. 

jush 

rad 

ruh 68 

rudh 

idh 

such 

dharsh 

much 


gar (girati) 
gar (gnnati) 
gar (jagarti) 
s'iksh 


smar 

stha+ut 

kart 

da 

jar 

ji 

bhT 


kar&h, kash 
baz, hakhsh 


English . 
to shine, 
to love, 
to weep, 
to grow, 
to stop, 
to kindle, 
to glow, 
to dare, 
to loose. 

{to bewilder, 
\be bewildered, 
to love, 
to smite, 
to sing, 
to gather, 
to distinguish, 
to run. 
to rest, 
to swallow, 
to praise, 
to awake, 
to learn, 
to lead, 
to cover, 
to go. 
to bend, 
to dig. 

to injure, lie. 
to bind, 
to hate, offend 
to sound, 
to wish, 
to desire, 
to bring forth, 
to remember, 
to rise, 
to cut. 

to cut, divide, 
m grow old. 
to conquer. 

{to fea r , 

\ frighten, 
to draw. 

{to divide, 

( bestow, 
to protect, 
protector, 
to deliver, 
deliverer. 


Sanskrit, 

Is 

bandh 

badhnami 

d&d&rsa 

vahami 

vahati 

vahanti 

vahantal? 

bharati 

bharanti 

pracharati 

vicharanti 

bhavati 


Zend, 

band 

bandami 

da.dS.resa 

vazami 

vazaiti 

vazSnti 


pracharati fracharaiti 

vicharanti vTcharefiti 

bhavati bavaiti 

b«,„- jb«.h,., ltra 

daduti dadhaiti 

dadami dadhami 

d&dm&si d&demahi 

tupayati tapayeiti 

atapayati atapayeiti 

pradesayeyam fradae^aem 

jagmushlm jaghmushim 


to be powerful, 
to bind. 

I bind. 

I saw; 

I carry, 
he carries, 
they carry. 68 
{carrying (nom. 
i pi.), 
he carries, 
they carry. 

{he goes for- 
( ward, 
they roam, 
he is. 


yaj 

yajate 

yajumahe 

yajante 

prlnami 

prlnimasi 

veda 

veda 

vettha 

vidyat 

vidvan 


s'taoiti 

tftaomi 

(avi) s'tuidhi 

tftaot 

jainti 

jantu 

yfiz 

yazaite 

yazamaide 

yazente 

afrlnami 

frlnamahi 

vaedii 

vaeda, vaedha 

voista 

vidyat 

{vldvao, 1 

jvldhvao ) 

viudenti 


about to be. 

he gives. 

I give, 
we give, 
he warms. 

{he kindles or 
( lights, 
may I enjoin. 

! (acc. fern. perf. 
part, of gam, 
“to go”) 
he praises. 

I praise, 
praise thou, 
he praised, 
he kills, 
let him kill, 
to sacrifice, 
he sacrifices, 
we sacrifice, 
they sacrifice. 

I love, vow. 
we love. 

I know, 
he knows, 
thou knowest. 
he may know. 


avami 

khshayehi 

vasti 


{knowing, wise. 

they find. 

I protect, 
thou rulest. 
he desires. 


66 Probably softened from an original form rudh. 

67 Probably from an original form mugh. 

68 In Justi’s Dictionary s.v. vaz, I find a form vazadhyai , which would answer 
exactly to a vedic Sanskrit form vahadhyai , supposing the verb vah to form the 
infinitive in that way, which, however, is not the case. 
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Sanskrit • 

Zend. 

asmi 

ahmi 

asi 

ahi 

asti 

asti 

santi 

hefiti 

astu 69 

a^tu 

santu 

hefito 

Bantam 

hefitem 


English. 
I am. 
thou art 
he is. 


they are. 
let him be. 
let them be. 



Sanskrit. Zend. 
santab hefito 

krinomi (vedic) kerenaomi 
krinoshi kerenfiishi 

kjinoti kerenaoiti 

krinvanti kerenvaifiti 

kfinavani kerenavani 

kfinuhi kerenuidhi 

akyinot kerenaot 


English. 
being (nom. 
I do. [pi.) 
thou dost 
he does, 
they do. 
may I do. 
do thou, 
he did. 


With the preceding lists should be compared the comparative tables 
of £ askrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, as well as of Sanskrit and Persian 
words given above in pp. 220, ff., and 230, ff., which will contribute to 
supply their deficiencies. Many Persian words will be found in the latter 
tables (p. 220, ff.), which in form closely resemble the Sanskrit terms, 
having the same signification, while on the other hand there are in nu- 
merous instances no Greek or Latin terms which closely correspond to 
the same Sanskrit words both in sound and in sense. Now, if even the 
modem Persian language, notwithstanding the many modifications 
it has undergone from diverse influences throughout a long course of 
centuries, can still supply so large a number of words which so closely 
resemble the Sanskrit terms, we may safely conclude that the Zend, 
one of the forms of the early Persian (which was the ancient medium, 
or akin to the ancient medium, 10 through which the modern Persian 
derived all the Arian words which it possesses), must itself have con- 
tained a far larger number of words bearing a very much closer re- 
semblance to the Sanskrit, even although many of these may not be 
discoverable in any extant Zend texts. 

These views receive confirmation from the following remarks of 
Professor Muller in his “Last Results of the Persian Researches,” 
pp. Ill, 112:— 

“It is clear from his (M. E. Burnouf’s [works) and from Bopp’s 
valuable remarks in his Comparative Grammar, that Zend in its gram- 
mar and dictionary is nearer to Sanskrit than any other Indo-European 
language. Many Zend words can be re-translated into Sanskrit simply 

69 Greek esto. 

70 I learn from Prof. Kern of Leyden’s recent dissertation on the antiquity of 
castes (Indische Theorieen over de Standenverdeeling, Amsterdam, 1871), that he 
has “already on another occasion shown that the Neo-Persian does not descend 
directly from the old-Persian of the Achsemenid®, but is a dialect occupying a place 
intermediate between the West and East Iranian languages.'/ No further reference 
is given to the place where this essay is to be found. 
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by changing the Zend into their corresponding forms in Sanskrit . . . 
Where Sanskrit differs in words or grammatical peculiarities from the 
northern members of the Arian family, it frequently coincides with 
Zend. The numerals are the same in all these languages up to 100. 
The name for thousand, however \ (sahasra) is peculiar to Sanskrit, and 
does not occur in any of the Indo-European dialects except in Zend, 

where it becomes hazanra These facts are full of historical 

meaning; and with regard to Zend and Sanskrit, they prove that these 
two languages continued together long after they were separated from 
the common Indo-European stock.” 

The second argument in support of the proposition I have under* 
taken to prove is, that both of the nations in question, viz., the Indians 
and the Persians, apply to themselves, in their earliest written records, 
the same name of Aryas. 

The Yedas are, as I have already shown, the oldest of all the Indian 
books. They are, therefore, not only the most authentic source of in- 
formation in regard to the earliest language of the Indians, but there 
is every probability that they would preserve more distinct and exact 
traces of their primeval history than we find in the other Sastras, 
which were composed at a later period, when the most genuine tra- 
ditions of the origin of the race had been obscured and corrupted. 
Erom the Vedic hymns accordingly it does, in fact, appear more dis- 
tinctly than from any other of the Indian writings, that the progenitors 
of the Hindus were originally called Aryas. We find this name ap- 
plied to the forefathers of the higher classes among the Indians (in 
contradistinction to the Easy us, who appear to have been a people of 
a different race, and to have been settled in India before the Aryas), 
in such passages of the Vedas as the following: Itigveda i. 51, 8, 
“Distinguish between the Aryas and those who are Easyus ; chastizing 
those who observe no sacred rites, subject them to the sacrificer.” 
£. V. i. 103, 3, “Indra, thunderer, who knowest [both], hurl thy 
shaft against the Easyu, and augment the might and glory of the 
Arya.” 71 

By means of this word Arya, then, we are able to connect the early 
Hindus with the early Persians. For, first, it appears that in ancient 
times the Medes also (who were eventually included in one empire 

71 The original pawages, with many other similar ones, will be cited further on. 
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with the Persians) 72 bore the name of Arians. This is clear from the 
following passage of the ancient Greek historian Herodotus, who narrated 
the wars of the Greeks and Persians. In the seventh book of his history, 
sect. 62, we have the following statement : — 'E/caXeovro Bb iraXai irpb 9 
mavreov v Apioi * a7ntcop,£vr)<; Be MrjBelr)? rrj<; Ko\^tSo9 ef- * Adrjvecov 
69 roit 9 'A plow tovtov 9 , puerefiaXov teat ovtol to ovvopa* avrol Be 
7 repl rrejyicov &Be Xeyovcr^ MrjBoi. " They (the Medes) were formerly 
calle~ A|lans by all. But when the Colchian Medea arrived among 
these Arians from Athens, they also changed their name. The Medians 
say these things of themselves.” A nation or tribe bearing the name 
of Arians is mentioned by Herodotus in sect. 66 of the same book. 
"Apiot, Be to^olcti puev eateevaapievot rjaav MrjBttcoLart, ret Be aXXa teara 
7 rep Bdtcrpior ’ Aplcov Be rjpX 6 % ur&pLVT)$. 4 4 The Arii were armed with 
Median bows, but in other respects like the Bactrians. The Arii were 
commanded by Sisamnes.” These last mentioned Arians appear to have 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of Herat. (See Bahr’s Herod, iii. 93, and 
vii. 62.) A tribe bearing a similar name is mentioned by the same 
author as paying 300 talents tribute along with the Parthians, Choras- 
mians, and Sogdians : IldpOoL Be teal .'Kopdapuoi teat ^oyBot re teal 
* Apeiot Tptateoaia t aXavra (iii. 93). The same people are men- 
tioned by Arrian (iii. 8, 4) as forming part of the army of Darius: 
2aTij3ap£dvr)s Sb 6 * Apelcov crarpain 79 ’ Apeiow fjye. The Arizanti 
are specified, Herod, i. 101, as one of the seven Median tribes. In 
Herodotus we further find several proper names which are compounded 
with the word Arius ; thus, vii. 67, the commander of the Kaspians 
is called Ariomardus. In the 78th chapter of the same book, another 
person of the same name, and son of Darius, is mentioned. In other 

72 On the mutual relations of the Medes and Persians the following remarks arc 
made by Mr. Rawlinson, in his Herodotus, vol. i. p. 401 : “That the Medes were 
a branch of the great Arian family, closely allied both in language and religion 
to the Persians, another Arian tribe, seems now to bo generally admitted. The 
statement of Herodotus with regard to the original Median appellation, combined 
with the native traditions of the Persians which brought their ancestors from Aria, 
would, perhaps, alone suffice to establish this ethnic affinity. Other proofs, however, 
are not wanting. The Medes are invariably called Arians by the Armenian writers ; 
and Darius Hystaspes, in the inscription upon his tomb, declared himself to be 4 a 
Persian, the son of a Persian, an Arian, of Arian descent.’ Thus it appears that 
the ethnic appellative of Arian appertains to the two nations equally ; and there is 
every reason to believe that their language and religion were almost identical.” 
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passages of the same writer and other ancient authors (viz. Xenophon, 
Polybius, Arrian, and Quintus Curtius), such names as Ariabignes, Aria- 
ramnes, Ariaces, Ariaius, Arimazes and Ariarathes (= Aryaratha), are 
assigned to Persians. The word 1f Apiov f which occurs in the ancient 
Greek dramatist iEschylus, Choephoroi, verse 423 (etco\}ra KOfifwv 
"Apiov , etc., “ I have chaunted a Persian dirge”), is interpreted by 
the scholiast on the passage as equivalent to TIepaucov , “ Persian.” 

But, further, it is not only in the Greek authors that we find the 
name of Arians applied to the Medes or Persians ; in the most ancient 
books of the Zoroastrian religion also, which are composed in the Zend 
language, the same word, as a # designation of the early Persians, is of 
frequent occurrence. I give, in a somewhat abridged form, Professor 
Spiegel’s abstract of the evidence which exists of the common origin of 
the Indians and Persians, as the most recent and complete of which I am 
aware. (See his translation of the Avesta, vol. i. Introduction, pp. 4, ff.) 
One part of this evidence is their common name of Ary a. 

“ Ethnography, supported by her two handmaids, physiology and 
philology, has in recent times demonstrated that a single race (the 
Indo-Germanic) has spread its branches over the whole space from 
India to the most westerly point of Europe. The most highly gifted 
and civilized nations, both of the ancient and modern world, are all 
derived from this stock; viz., the Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Germans, Slavonians, and perhaps also the Celts. All these nations 
are branches of one single original family, whose abodes have not yet 
been certainly determined, and perhaps will never be ascertained in a 
way to preclude all dispute ; but it is probable that, in the earliest 
times, all these races dwelt together as one people, on the elevated 
table-land of central Asia. The emigration of this people from their 
original seats, and their separation into different branches, are events 
which lie anterior to all history. Faint indications of the degree of 
culture possessed by these tribes before their separation may be derived 
from the terms for particular conceptions which have remained com- 
mon to them all; and the amount of their knowledge is not to be 
estimated too low. If the state had not been organized by them, 
the family, at least, had been already regulated, as is proved by the 
community of the words designating relationships. We find names 
common, to them for the different kinds of cattle, and for different 
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implements of husbandry. Their conceptions of the gods, on the con- 
trary, seem to have continued to be of the most general character. 73 

“But in addition to this possession by the whole Indo-Germanic 
race of particular words, there exists a closer relationship between 
single members of this family. - This closer relationship is to be ex- 
plained by the fact, that some of these races continued to live together 
even after the others had separated from them. Thus, for example, 
the Cxeefci and Homans have much that is common to both in their 
languages and in their ideas, which cannot be explained by their 
original relationship. But in no instance is this affinity more striking 
or intimate than between the Indians and the Persians. These two 
branches must have lived long together after quitting their common 
cradle, as is clearly proved by linguistic and mythological considera- 
tions. The three dialects of ancient Persian with which we are ac- 
quainted, viz., that of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, that of the second 
part of th e Ya£na, and the language of the remaining portions of the 
Avesta, have all such a clos& affinity to the oldest Indian language, 
the Sanskrit, as exhibited in the Vedas, that they might almost bo all 
called dialects of one and the same language. Other grounds, par- 
ticularly of a mythological character, speak no less strongly in proof 
of the two tribes (Indians and Persians) having adhered long to each 
other. It is of especial importance that they both call themselves by 
the same name. Arya, signifying ‘honourable,’ in ordinary speech, 
and derived from arya, which means ‘lord * in the Vedas, is the most 
usual and the most ancient name of the Indian people. (K.V. i. 51, 8, 
and Samaveda, i. 1, 1, 5, 3.) Among the Indians the term Mlechha, 
which denotes an impure barbarian, is the opposite of Arya. The 
same is the case among the Persians. According to the Persian laws 
of euphony, arya had to be changed to airy a, a name which the Per- 
sians long applied to themselves, and out of which the more modern 

75 See Kuhn’s Dissertation in Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 321, ff. The elaborate work of 
M. Adolphe Pictet, above quoted (pp. 258, 266, ff.), has for its object to discover, by a 
comparison of the primitive words common to all the Arian nations, what was their 
original and common country, and what the condition of the parent nation as 
regarded its civilization and its intellectual and religious culture before the separation 
of the several branches. The first volume, relating to the ethnography, geography, 
and natural history of the country, appeared in 1859; and the second, treating of the 
material civilization, the social condition, and the intellectual, moral, and religious 
life of the Aryas, was published in 1863. 
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IrftR has arisen; a name, too, with which Herodotus had become 
acquainted. To this word airya, another word, anairya, non-iranic, 
is opposed. 

“It is, however, established that this original Arian race, from 
which, at a later period, the Indians and Persians separated themselves, 
cannot have lived as one community either in India or in Persia. We 
must regard it as demonstrated that the Indians who spoke Sanskrit 
were not autochthonous in Hindustan. The oldest seats of the 
Indians of which we find any mention made are to be placed in the 
Panjab. In the First Fargard of the Yendidad, verse 73, a country 
called Hapta Hendu, or India, is mentioned, which, in the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, is called Hidus. It was not understood for a long time 
what was signified by Hapta Hendu, Seven-Indias, but the Vedas 
have explained this name. In the Yedic hymns we find the name 
Sapta-Sindhavas, the seven rivers, still employed to designate the 
country of the Indians. 74 From the Panjab, the Indians, as their later 
books testify, advanced further towards the east ; first, as far as the 
Sarasvatl ; after which, they spread themselves over the whole of 
northern India ; and only at a late period into the south of the 
peninsula. The Persian legends conduct us with the same distinct- 
ness to a primeval country in the north/ * 

We shall shortly have to return to this question, and inquire what 
were the primeval seats of the Arians. In the mean time, I revert to 
the affinities of the Persians and Indians. 

The third proof of this which I have to adduce is, the coincidences 
which are discoverable in the ancient mythologies of the two nations. 
On this subject, Professor Spiegel proceeds, pp. 6, ff. : — “ We have 
already said that the different branches of the Arian family had but 
few words in common connected with theology. The most widely 
diffused term is the general designation of God as ‘the shining/ 
formed from the ancient root, ‘ div’ or ‘dyu’ 1 to shine/ From this is 
derived the Sanskrit ‘deva/ the Latin ‘deus/ the Lithuanian ‘dievas/ the 
German ‘zio’and ‘tyr/ the Greek Zev$, and also Jupiter from ‘Diespiter.* 
The old Persian * daeva* belongs to the same root, but has (on what 
grounds we shall presently discover) a somewhat different signification. 
More intimate mythological affinities are only to be found between 
H Spiegel, Avosta, vol. i. p. 66, note 3, 
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particular branches of the Indo-Germanic family, as between the 
Greeks and Homans, and especially between the Indians and 
Persians. A number of personages found in the Yeda correspond in 
name with others in the Avesta, and must originally have been com- 
pletely identical, though in the course of events, it has naturally 
occurred that this similarity has become more or less effaced. One 
perse-' age whose identity was the first to attract attention, is the 
Yama of^he Indians [the son of Yivasvat], the Yima of the Persians 
[who is the son of Ylvanhvant]. In the Yedas and TJpanishads we 
already meet with Yama as the king of the dead. He inhabits a 
particular world, where he has assembled the immortals around him. 
Among the ancient Indians his world is not a place of terrors, but its 
expanses are full of light, and the abodes of happiness, pleasure, and 
rapture. 76 In Iran, Yima is a fortunate monarch, under whose rule 
there was neither death nor sickness. After he has for some time con- 
tinued to diffuse happiness and immortality, he is obliged to withdraw 
with, his attendants to a more contracted space, on account of the 
calamities which threaten the world. Here lies, according to my view, 
the point of connexion between the two legends. The Indian regards 
Yama simply as the king of the dead, or, at least, of the blessed : the 
Persian limits the number of the blessed to a determinate number, 
who are selected to live with Yima. 

“ A second renowned personage in the Persian heroic poetry, who 
also occurs in the Yedas, is Thraetaono, the descendant of Athwya, 
the Predun, or Peridun of a later period, with whom the Trita of the 
Yeda is connected. Trita iB the son of Aptya, and, according to the 
Yedic accounts, he fights with a serpent, and smites a three-headed 
dragon with seven tails, and liberates the cattle. Quite similarly, 
Thraetaono destroys a pestilent serpent with three heads, three girdles, 
six tails, and a thousand powers. 

“A third personage, who can be pointed out in both the Indian 
and Persian mythology, is Sama Kere4a6pa, the man of heroic temper, 
and the same as the Krisa^va of the Indians, who, it is true, has not 
yet been discovered in the Yeda, but who was known to the Indian 

75 See R.V. ix. 113, 7-11, quoted by Roth in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, iv. 426, ff. The original passage will be. given in the App. note E. 
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grammarian Panini, and is frequently named in the Puranas as a war- 
like rishi. (Ramay. i. 23, 12, Schleg. ; i. 31, 10, Gorres.) 

“ To these three personages may now be added a fourth, Kava TO, 
or the Kavya TJsanas of the Vedas. This is the person called Kaus at 
a later period in the Persian legends. Unfortunately, the stories of 
Kava TO are so few and so brief, that I can scarcely venture to indi- 
cate their connexion more in detail. (See Weber Vaja.-S. Spec. II. 
68, note.) 

“In addition to this identity of personages, we find also that the 
Indians and Persians have some important ceremonies in common. 
We shall here only mention two, though a closer examination of the 
Persian liturgy will no doubt bring others to light. The first is the 
Soma or Homa offering. (See also vol. ii. of Spiegel’s Avesta, p. 69.) 
In both the Indian and the Persian religions, soma, or haoma, which is 
identical with it, is the name of a plant, the juice of which is pressed 
out and drunk, with certain religious forms; and in both religions 
Soma is also a god. 76 Soma and Haoma have also a great number of 
epithets common to them, which clearly show how short a period had 
elapsed since the Persian and Indian adherents of this worship had 
become separated from each other.” 

The Indians and Persians have also at least one of their deities in 
common, viz., Mitra. 

“In the Veda, (says Dr. F. Windischmann, Mithra, pp. 54, 56, 
and 63) Mitra occurs as the son of Aditi (boundless space), and 
hence parallel with the sun, and stands almost always inseparably 
associated with Varuna. He appears to belong to a race of gods who 
are already disappearing, and has resigned a portion of his functions 
to Indra. In the Veda Mitra is the light, while Varuna is to bo 
understood of the sky, especially the nocturnal sky. The connexion 
of Mitra and Varuna in the Veda is analogous to that of Mithra and 
Vayu in the Zend texts. Mithra is thus an ancient national god of 
the Arians; and the character under which he is represented in the 
Zend Avesta has many points of resemblance to the Vedio Mitra, 
though it has also essential differences of Zoroastrian origin. Arya- 
man, who is to be understood of the sun, appears, in R.V. i. 36, 4 h 

76 See Windischmann, Ucber den Somacultus dcr Arier : and App. note F. 

20 
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and elsewhere, along with Mitra and Yanina. His name signifies 
companion or friend, and he also occurs in the Zend texts.” 77 

I proceed with my quotation from Professor Spiegel’s Introduction, 
i. 8: Secondly, “The reception of neophytes into the sacred society 
is performed among both peoples, the Persians and the Indians, by 
investing them with a girdle or thread. In the case of a Brahman 
the investiture is to be performed in the eighth year after his birth 
or '‘ouception, in the case of a Kshatriya in the eleventh, and of a 
Yaisya in the twelfth. But the period of investiture for a Brahman 
has not finally expired till his sixteenth year, for a Kshatriya till his 
twenty-second, or for a Yaisya till his twenty-fourth. 78 After the 
investiture, the teacher is to instruct the pupil in reading the Yedas, 
and in the rites of purification. (Manu, ii. 69; Yajriavalkya, i. 15.) 
Up to his seventh year the Parsee is incapable of doing any evil ; and 
if he does anything wrong, the blame of it falls on his parents. In 
India he is invested with the Kosti or sacred girdle in his seventh 

77 Professor Spiegel, in his note to the 22nd Fargard, vol. i. p. 266, says of the 
last-named god,— “ It is to be lamented that the god who is here designated by the 
name of Airyama occurs but seldom, and is but briefly noticed in the Avesta ; for he 
is unquestionably the ancient Indo-Germanic deity, who is mentioned in the Vedas 
under the name of Aryaman ;** but subsequently, on maturer consideration, retracted 
this opinion. In Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitrage zur Vergl. Sprachf. i. 131, ff., he 
says : “ I have in my note on Vend. xxii. 23 (p. 266), regarded the Airyama of the 
last chapter as the Vedic Aryaman. This comparison is only in part correct. It is 
true that, letter for letter, Airyalna is the Sanskrit Aryaman, and therefore the pho- 
netic affinity cannot be doubted. It docs not, however, follow that the signification 
must therefore be the same. If, as is supposed by many, the Iranians had issued 
from the bosom of the Indian people, if the entire culture of the Indians, as exhibited 
in the Vedas, had been the basis of theirs, this assumption would be less questionable. 
But according to my view such is not the case, but the separation of the two nations 
took place before (though, perhaps, not long before) the Vedic period. The question 
thus arises whether — supposing both nations to have already had the word Aryaman 
— we are to assume that the conception of the god Aryaman had been already formed. 
The word occurs in several places in the second part of the Yas'na, where, however, 
the context does not justify us in explaining it as a proper name.*’ Spiegel then 
goes on to state his opinion that in the last chapter of the Vendidad Airyama is not 
to be understood of a god, but merely as denoting a particular prayer in which that 
word occurs, and which Ahura Mazda discovers to be more efficacious in healing 
sickness than another sacred text to which he had first had recourse. 

78 Arfvalayana Gjihya-Sutra, i. 20: — Ashfame varshe brahmanam upanayed 
gerbhashfame vd | ekadaie Irshatriyam dv&daie vaiiyam J a shodasdd brahmanasya 
anatltah kalah a dvavimsat kshatriyasya a ehaturvimtad vau'yasya — atah urddhvam 
patita-Mwitr'ikah bhavanti | 
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year; among the Parsees who live in Jarman, the ceremony is post- 
poned till the tenth year. From the seventh to the tenth year, half 
the blame of the offences which the child commits falls upon his 
parents. With his tenth year the boy, according to the view of the 
Ravaets, enters formally into the community of the Parsees ; according 
to other books, the fifteenth year appears to be that in which he is 
admitted into religious fellowship. 

“All these traces of a common development which we have just 
pointed out between the Indians and the Persians have their origin, 
of course, in a pre-historical period, when both nations lived together 
undivided. Traces can also be discovered which lead to the conclusion 
that the separation of these two races was occasioned, in part at least, 
by religious causes . 79 Even if it have been accidental that Ahura, the 
highest god of the Persians, was, under the designation of Asura , 80 
reckoned among evil spirits by the later Indians, it can scarcely have 
happened by chance that the Devas of the Indians have, under the 
name of Daevas, been transformed into evil spirits and allies of Angra 
Mainyus ; that Indra, the highest god of the earliest Hinduism, is, in 
like mannner, banished to hell; and that S'urva occurs as an evil 
spirit, while the Indians have considered this name worthy to be a 
designation of S'iva, one of the three highest deities of the later 
form of their religion . 61 The conjecture is therefore not unnatural 

79 In his second volume, however, Professor Spiegel adds, on this subject, the 
following reservation: — “ In the first volume I have alluded to a religious aliena- 
tion ; but too much importance is not to be ascribed to this view, and no adven- 
turous hypotheses should he built upon it. Even without the assumption of a 
religious alienation, it is quite conceivable how gods, who were held in honour by 

the one people, should be degraded to the infernal regions by the other 

That which gives probability to the assumption of an actual alienation between the 
Indians and the Iranians on account of their religious conceptions, is the fact that 
the number of these opposing conceptions is not inconsiderable,” pp. cix. cx. On 
the same subject Dr. Justi writes in the introduction to his Handbook of the Zend 
Language, p. v : — “The nature- religion derived from the primeval days of the Arian 
race vanished before the new doctrine (of Zaratushtra), and its deities shared the 
fate of so many heathen divinities, which Christianity thrust down into hell.” 

80 “Derived from asu = pvajna , ‘wisdom,’ in the Nighantus. The word asura 
has also a good sense in Vedic Sanskrit; it means sarvesham pranadah. Comp. 
Suyana on R.V. xxxv. 7, 10.” Compare my article “ 0n the Interpretation of the 
Veda” in the Journal R.A.S. for 1866, p. 376, ff., and Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 
t.v. Asura . 

81 See, however, the fifth volume of this work, p. 121, where it is stated, on the 
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that religious differences may have been one of the grounds of separa- 
tion. Still, even after their separation the Indians and Persians did 
not remain without some knowledge of each other’s progress. They 
were not too far separated to render this possible ; and the Yendidad 
(i. 74; still shows an acquaintance with India under the name of 
Hapta-Hendu, i.o. Sapta Sindhavah, the land of the seven rivers, 
which was a designation of the Yedic India.” 

a the same subject Professor Muller remarks: “ Still more striking 
is the similarity between Persia and India in religion and mythology. 
Gods unknown to any Indo-European nation are worshipped under the 
same names in Sanskrit and Zend ; and the change of some of the 
most sacred expressions in Sanskrit into names of evil spirits in Zend 
only serves to strengthen the conviction that we have here the usual 
traces of a schism which separated a community that had once been 
united.” (Last Results of Persian Researches, p. 112; “Chips,” 
i. 83.) 

Prom the three-fold argument above stated, — drawn (1st) from the 
striking similarity between the Sanskrit and Zend, (2nd) from the 
common name of Arya, applied to themselves by both the Indians 
and the Iranians, and (3rd) from the coincidences between the religion 
and mythology of these two nations, — I conceive that a powerful con- 
firmation is derived to the conclusion which I have been endeavouring 
to establish, namely, the common origin of all the nations to which 
the name of Indo-European has been applied. If even from philo- 
logical considerations alone we are entitled to assume the descent of 
the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, and Romans, from the same common 
ancestors, our general conclusion is greatly strengthened when we can 
(in the case of two of these nations) add to the arguments founded 
on language, the further evidence derivable from community of name, 
and, to a certain extent, of tradition and of mythology. 

authority of Professor Spiegel, that the materials afforded by the Zend books are not 
sufficient to afford a basis for any positive conclusions in reference to the god Andra, 
and his relation to the Yedic Indi a. See also the note in the same page. 
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Sect. VI. — Was India the primitive country of the Ary as and Indo- 
European races ? 

As we have been led by the preceding investigation to conclude (1) 
that the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin languages must 
all have had a common origin ; (2) that the races also who employed 
these several languages were all branches, more or less pure, of one 
great family ; and (3) that consequently the ancestors of these differ- 
ent branches must at one time have lived together as one nation in one 
country : — we have now to determine, if possible, what that country was. 
First, then, was India the common cradle of the Indo-Germanic races, 
and did the other branches of that great family all migrate westward 
from Hindustan, while the Indo-Arians remained in their primeval 
abodes? or, secondly, are we to assume some other country as the point 
from which the several sections of the race issued forth in different 
directions to the various countries which they eventually occupied f 

Mr. A. Curzon maintains 82 the first of these two theories, viz., that 
India was the original country of the Arian family, from which its 
different branches emigrated to the north-west, and in other directions. 

The opinion that the Arians are a people of an origin foreign to the 
soil of India, which they are presumed to have invaded and conquered, 
imposing their religion and institutions on the so-called aborigines, is 
rejected by him as one founded on very insufficient data, and as resting 
on no well-established historical grounds. He thinks that it is a course 
opposed to the evidence of facts based on the results of comparative 
philology to maintain that the barbarous aboriginal tribes of India, 
destitute of written records, traditional religious system, or well-defined 
institutions, can be more ancient than the Arian Hindus, the possessors 
of an early civilization. These rude tribes may, in his opinion, have 
sprung from some of the barbaric hordes, who, under the name of 
Sukas, Hunas, etc., are mentioned by Sanskrit writers as having in- 
vaded India, and who, after their defeat, may have taken refuge in the 
hills and forests of Hindustan. 

[Reviewing the different possible suppositions as to the way in which 
the Arians may have entered India, Mr. Curzon infers (1) that they 
could not have entered from the west, because it is clear that the 
people who lived in that direction were descended from these very 
81 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xvi. pp. 172-200. 
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Arians of India ; — such descent being proved by the fact that the oldest 
forms of their language have been derived from the Sanskrit (to which 
they stand in a relation analogous to that in which the Pali and 
Prakrit stand), and by the circumstance that a portion of their 
mythology is borrowed from that of the Indo- Arians. Nor (2) could 
the Arians, in his opinion, have entered India from the north or north- 
west, because we have no proof from history or philology that there 
exis' I any civilized nation with a language and religion resembling 
theirs #hich could have issued from either of those quarters at that 
early period and have created the Indo-Arian civilization. It was 
equally impossible (3) that the Arians could have arrived in India 
from the east, as the only people who occupied the countries lying in 
that direction (the Chinese) are quite different in respect of language, 
religion, and customs from the Indians, and have no genealogical rela- 
tions with them. In like manner (4) the Indians could not have 
issued from the table-land of Thibet in the north-east, as, independently 
of the great physical barrier of the Himalaya, the same ethnical diffi- 
culty applies to this hypothesis as to that of their Chinese origin. 
And (5) the Indians cannot be of Semitic or Egyptian descent, because 
the Sanskrit contains no words of Semitic origin, and differs totally in 
structure from the Semitic dialects, with which, on the contrary, the 
language of Egypt appears, rather, to exhibit an affinity. And (6) “ no 
monuments, no records, no tradition of the Arians having ever origi- 
nally occupied, as Arians, any other seat than the plains to the south- 
west of the Himalayan chain, bounded by the two seas defined by Manu 
(memorials such as exist in the histories of other nations who are known 
to have migrated from their primitive abodes), can be found in India.” 
Mr. Curzon (7) regards as illogical the inference, that because the 
Arians spread at an early period to the south of India, as they did also 
to the west and north-west, they must have originally issued from some 
unknown region to invade and conquer India itself. In the same way, 
he urges, it might be argued that the Romans invaded Italy from some 
unascertained quarter (instead of springing from one region of Italy), 
because they extended their dominion to the south, as well as in other 
directions. In explanation of their movements, he quotes the passage 
of Manu, ii. 17, ff. (which will be hereafter given at length), and 
assumes, in accordance with the indications which it affords, that the 
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earliest seat of Indian civilization was in Brahmavartta ; and that the 
Arians, as they increased in numbers and advanced in social progress, 
gradually moved forward to the central region called MadhyadeSa, and 
eventually to Aryavartta, the tract between the Himalaya and the 
Vindhya, extending from the eastern to the western sea. Mr. Curzon 
admits the existence of a non-Arian people and nationality, viz., the 
Tamulian in the south, which he conceives may have been in course of 
formation contemporaneously with the rise of the Arian community 
in the north ; though he thinks that there is nothing to indicate that 
the Tamulians, or the hill tribes, or any other indigenous race, were 
ever in possession of Aryavartta (the country north of the Vindhya) 
before its occupation by the Arians. 

His conclusion (founded on the assumption that all the languages of 
the Arian family have been framed from a Sanskrit basis, and are only 
modified and corrupted forms of what was once the original tongue of 
the Arian race of India) is therefore the following, viz., that either 
(1) the nations whose speech is derived from Sanskrit have sprung 
from the gradual dispersion of the ancient Arian race of India, such 
dispersion being occasioned by political or religious causes, issuing in 
the expulsion from India of the defeated parties, an(J their settlement 
in different unoccupied countries chiefly to the westward ; or (2) that 
the Arians invaded the countries to the west and north-west of India, 
and conquered the various tribes inferior to themselves, who were 
there in possession, imposing upon them their own institutions and 
language. Of these two alternative suppositions, he conceives the 
latter to have the greater probability in its favour. As regards the 
time when the Arian advance in a westerly direction took place, 
he thinks that “it was subsequently to their extension over this 
territory [the Dekhan] and its occupation, which may be regarded 
as the third era in their history, when the Arians had attained an 
advanced state of civilization, when the Vedas had been composed, and 
a national system of religion established ; when the Brahmanical hier- 
archy had been formed, the Arian tongue cultivated, and codes of 
law compiled ; when tribes had separated under particular princes, and 
founded different governments in various parts of the country ; when 
religious schisms had begun to arise, anti-Brahmanical sects had in- 
creased, political dissensions and civil war had spread their effects*- 
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that the migrations in a westerly and north-westerly direction which 
terminated in the extension of the Arian tongue over the geographical 
zone,” [including Ariana, Persia, Armenia, Phrygia, Greece, Italy, 
Germany, etc. etc.], which he had “pointed out, took place.” 

I have stated the opinion of Mr. Curzon on this question, together 
with his arguments, in considerable detail, as it represents the view to 
which the Indian reader will, no doubt, incline as the most reasonable 
(se r above, p. 259) ; and it is therefore only fair that all that can 
be urged in its behalf should be fully stated. 

Before discussing Mr. Curzon’s hypothesis, I shall adduce the state- 
ment given by Mr. Elphinstone (History of India, vol. i., p. 95, ff., 1st 
edition) on the same subject. It will be seen that after reviewing the ^ 
arguments on both sides, this distinguished author leaves it undecided 
whether the Hindus sprang from a country external to Hindustan, or 
were autochthonous. 

u On looking back to the information collected from the Code [of 
Manu] we observe the three twice-born classes forming the whole 
community embraced by the law, and the Sudras in a servile and 
degraded condition. Yet it appears that there are cities governed by 
Sudra kings, in which Brahmins are advised not to reside (chap, 
iv. 61), and that there are 'whole territories inhabited by Sudras, 
overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of Brahmins 9 (chap. viii. 22). 
The three twice-born classes are directed invariably to dwell in the 
country between the Himawat and the Yindya Mountains, from the 
eastern to the western ocean. But though the three chief classes are 
confined to this tract, a Sudra distressed for subsistence may dwell 
where he chooses (chap. ii. 21-24). It seems impossible not to con- 
clude from all this that the twice-bom men were a conquering people; 
that the servile class were the subdued aborigines ; and that the in- 
dependent Sudra towns were in such of the small territories, into 
which Hindostan was divided, as still retained their independence, 
while the whole of the tract beyond the Yindya Mountains remained 
as yet untouched by the invaders, and unpenetrated by their religion. 
A doubt, however, soon suggests itself whether the conquerors were 
& foreign people, or a local tribe, like the Dorians in Greece; or 
whether, indeed, they were not merely a portion of one of the native 
states (a religious sect, for instance) which had outstripped their 
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fellow -citizens in knowledge, and appropriated all the advantages of 
the society to themselves. 

“The different appearance of the higher classes from the Sudras, 
which is so observable to this day, might incline us to think them 
foreigners ; but without entirely denying this argument (as far at least 
as relates to the Brahmins and Cshetriyas), we must advert to some 
considerations which greatly weaken its force. 

“The class most unlike the Brahmins are the Chandalas, who are 
nevertheless originally the offspring of a Brahmin mother, and who 
might have been expected to have preserved their resemblance to 
their parent stock, as, from the very lowness of their caste, they are 
prevented mixing with any race but their own . 83 Difference of habits 
and employments is, of itself, sufficient to create as great a dis- 
similarity as exists between the Brahmin and the Sudra; and the 
hereditary separation of professions in India would contribute to keep 
up and to increase such a distinction. 

“It is opposed to their foreign origin, that neither in the Code [of 
Manu], nor, I believe, in the Vedas, nor in any book that is certainly 
older than the Code, is there any allusion to a prior residence, or to 
a knowledge of more than the name of any country out of India. 
Even mythology goes no further than the Himalaya chain, in which 
is fixed the habitation of the gods. 

“The common origin of the Sanskrit language with those of the 
West leaves no doubt that there was once a connexion between the 
nations by whom they are used ; but it proves nothing regarding the 
place where such a connexion subsisted, nor about the time, which 
might have been in so early a stage of their society as to prevent its 
throwing any light on the history of the individual nations. To say 
that it spread from a central point is a gratuitous assumption, and even 
contrary to analogy ; for emigration and civilization have not spread 
in a circle, but from east to west. Where, also, could the central 
point be, from which a language could spread over India, Greece, and 
Italy, and yet leave Chaldea, Syria, and Arabia untouched ? 

83 [See the first volume of this work, 2nd edition, p. 481, and Manu x. 12, there 
quoted. It is clear, however, that we are not to take these accounts of the formation 
of the different castes, written at a time when the Brahmanical system was fully 
developed, and in the interest of its defenders, as furnishing the true history of their 
origin. See Lassen, Ind. Ant., 1st ed., i. 407, and 2nd ed., pp. 485, f.— J. M.] 
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“The question, therefore, is still open. There is no reason what- 
ever for thinking that the Hindus ever inhabited any country but their 
present one; and as little for denying that they may have done so 
before the earliest trace of their records or traditions.” 84 

Mr. Elphinstone then proceeds to explain how he thinks castes may 
have originated. 


Sect. VTI . — Central Asia the cradle of the Arians: opinions of Schlegel , 
Lassen , Benfey , Jlfilller, Spiegel , Renan , and Pictet . 

These views of Mr. Curzon, of which I have given a summary in 
the preceding section, are opposed to the general consent of European 
scholars. A. W. von Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Muller, Weber, Both, 
Spiegel, Benan, and Pictet, however differing on other points, all 
concur in this, that the cradle of the Indians, as well as of the other 
branches of the Indo-Germanic race, is to be sought for in some 
country external to India. 

I shall proceed to give some extracts from the writings of these 
eminent authors ; and shall finish with a summary of the arguments 
which seem to carry most weight in favour of the conclusion which 
they have adopted. 

The first authority whom I shall cite is A. W. von Schlegel, who, 
in an essay “On the Origin of the Hindus,” 86 systematically discusses 
the question under consideration in all its bearing. He treats of the 
migratory movements of ancient nations, of the traditions of the 
Hindus regarding their own origin, of the diversities of races, of the 
physiological character of the Hindus and of the indigenous Indian 
tribes, of the bearing of comparative philology on the history of 
nations, on the relations of the Arian languages to each other, and 
finally deduces the results to which he is led by the convergence of 
all these various lines of investigation. As I have already treated 
at length of some of these subjects, I shall only cite two passages, 
the first of which furnishes a reply to Mr. Curzon’s argument against 

84 See Appendix, note G. 

64 De V Origins des Hindoos , published originally in the second volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, London, 1834 ; and reprinted in his 
£ssais ItitMraires $t Historiques , Bonn, 1842. 
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the immigration of the Hindus from any foreign region, drawn from 
the absence of any national tradition to that effect. It is as follows: — 

“ In inquiring into the birth-place of any people, and into the route 
by which, and the period at which, they have travelled to their present 
abodes, we are naturally tempted, first of all, to interrogate the popular 
tradition on these points : but if we do so, it may easily happen that 
either no answer at all, or a false one, will be obtained. An illiterate 
people, ignorant of writing, which has adopted a stationary life, after 
a long and arduous migration, might, after a few centuries, easily lose 
all recollection of its change of habitation : or, if certain vestiges of 
such a change were preserved, it might be impossible for a people so 
circumstanced to indicate with precision the point of departure; as 
for this purpose a general knowledge of the shape of continents and 
of seas would be necessary. It has often happened that tribes in a 
barbarous state have emigrated, either impelled by necessity, or to 
avoid some powerful neighbour. The utmost that such tribes could 
do might be to direct their journey with tolerable exactness according 
to the four cardinal points: shaping their course so as to avoid any 
unexpected difficulties which might arise, they would suffer themselves 
to be guided by chance ; and their only measure of distance would be 
the fatigue and the duration of their march.” (Essais, p. 444.) 

The following is the passage in which Schlegel sums up the results 
of his researches : — 

“ If we admit (and it is my conviction that the more deeply the 
subject is investigated the more indubitable will the conclusion appear) 
that the derivation of the [Indo-European] languages from one common 
parent justifies the inference that the nations who spoke them also 
issued from one common stock ; that their ancestors, at a certain epoch, 
belonged to one sole nation, which became divided and subdivided as 
its expansion proceeded ; — the question naturally arises, what was the 
primeval seat of that parent nation ? It is nowise probable that the 
migrations which have peopled so large a part of the globe should 
have commenced at its southern extremity, and have been constantly 
directed from that point towards the north-west. On the contrary, 
every thing concurs to persuade us that the colonies set out from a 
central region in divergent directions. According to this supposition, 
the distances which the colonists would have to traverse up to the 
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time of their definitive establishment, become less immense ; the 
vicissitudes of climate to which they were exposed, become less abrupt, 
and many of the emigrant tribes would thus make an advantageous 
exchange, as regards fertility of soil and the temperature of the air. 
And where is this central country to be sought for, if not in the 
interior of the great continent, in the neighbourhood, and to the cast 
of the Caspian Sea? It may perhaps be objected that the country 
jn c ^stion is now occupied by people of a different race : but to how 
many countries has it not happened to undergo a total change of their 
inhabitants ? The prolific parent-country of so many swarms of ex- 
patriated colonists might, from that very circumstance, be converted 
into a desert. . . . It is probable that, since the commencement 

of history, the nature of this country has changed, and that in former 
times it was more favourable than now to agriculture and to popu- 
lation. According to my hypothesis, then, the ancestors of the 
Persians and Hindus must have emigrated from their early seats 
towards the south-west and the south-east ; and the forefathers of the 
European nations towards the west and the north. ... I conceive 
that the tribes which migrated towards Europe followed two great 
routes; the one along the northern shores of the Black Sea; while 
the other traversed Asia Minor, and crossed the JEgean Sea, or the 
Hellespont, Thrace, Illyria, and the Adriatic. It was indubitably 
by this latter route that Greece and Italy received their colonists.*’ 
(Essais, p. 514-517.) 

Professor Lassen also decides against the hypothesis that India was 
the birth-place of the Indo-European races. He says : — 86 

“It is, as we have seen, a result of modern investigation that the 
ancient language of the Indians is so intimately related to those of the 
other Indo-Germanic nations as to establish the original unity both of 
these languages and nations. We are therefore driven to the conclu- 
sion either — 1st, that the Indians migrated to India from some other 
primeval seat; or, 2nd, that all the kindred Indo-Germanic nations 
had their origin in India. The following considerations determine us 
to decide in favour of the former of these alternatives. 

“It would, first, be an improbable supposition that the nations 
which are now so widely extended should have been derived from the 
16 Indian Antiquities, first edition, p. 512, ff. ; second edition, p. 613. 
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remotest member of the entire series. Their common cradle must be 
sought, if not in the very centre, at all events in such a situation as to 
render a diffusion towards the different regions of the world practicable. 
This condition is not well fulfilled by supposing India to be the 
point of departure. Secondly, none of the phenomena of speech, cus- 
toms, or ideas observable among the other cognate nations indicate 
an Indian origin. Of the countries which were anciently occupied 
by the great Indo-Germanic family, India was the most peculiar, 
and differed the most widely from the others; and it would be very 
unaccountable that no trace of these Indian peculiarities should have 
been preserved by any Celtic race in later times, if they had all 
originally dwelt in India. Among the names of plants and animals 
which are common to all these nations there is none which is peculiar 
to India . 87 The most widely diffused word for any species of corn 
(yava) denotes not rice, but barley. Thirdly, for a decision of this 
question, the manner in which India is geographically distributed 
among the different nations by which it is occupied is of great im- 
portance. The diffusion of the Arians towards the south points to the 
conclusion that they came from the north-west, from the country to 
the north of the Yindhya, probably from the region bordering on the 
Jumna, and the eastern part of the Punjab. Their extension to the 
east, between the Himalaya and the Yindhya, also indicates the same 
countries as their earlier seats. We find, moreover, evident traces of 
the Arians, in their advance from the north-west, having severed 
asunder the earlier population of Hindustan, and driven one portion 
of it towards the northern, and another portion towards the southern, 
hills. Further, we cannot assume that the Arians themselves were the 
earlier inhabitants who were pushed aside ; for the inhabitants of the 
Dekhan, like those of the Yindhya range, appear always as the weaker 
and retiring party, who were driven back by the Arians. We cannot 
ascribe to the non-Arian tribes the power of having forced themselves 
forward through the midst of an earlier Arian population to the seats 
which they eventually occupied in the centre of the country; but, 
on the contrary, everything speaks in favour of their having been 

87 [This circumstance, however, might be accounted for, as Weber remarks 
(Modem Investigations on Ancient India, p. 10), by the names being forgotten, from 
the plants and animals being unknown in western countries. See further on.— J.M.j 
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originally settled in those tracts where we find them at a later period, 
and of their having once occupied a more extensive territory. These 
non-ArianB were in fact feebler races, like the Australian negroes of the 
Archipelago and the red men of America. The Arians, on the other 
hand, .were a more perfectly organized, enterprising, and creative 
people, and were consequently the more recent; just as the earth 
has a later period produced the more perfect classes of plants and 
animals* Finally, the same thing is shown by the political relation 
of the two branches of the population. The Arians take up for 
themselves, i.e. for the three highest castes, a position of the most 
complete contrast to the aboriginal tribes, first of all by the name of 
Arya, and next by their prerogatives ; for the name of ‘dvija,’ * twice- 
born,’ with the higher rank connected with it, is the exclusive de- 
signation of the three upper classes. The Arians in this way mark 
themselves out as the superior and conquering race. In confirmation 
of this we can also adduce an outward mark, that of complexion. The 
word for caste in Sanskrit (varna) originally signified 1 colour.’ The 
castes therefore were distinguished by their complexion. Eut, as is 
well known, the Erahmans have a fairer colour than the Sudras and 
Chandalas ; and the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, who were also Arians, 
must have participated in the same fair complexion. We are thus led 
to the conclusion, which would be deducible even from the affinity of 
language, that the Arian Indians originally distinguished themselves as 
white men from the dark aborigines; and this accords with the as- 
sumption that they came from a more northern country.” 

That the Arians were not autochthonous in India, but came from 
some country to the north, is also the opinion of Professor Max Muller. 

“ At the first dawn of traditional history we see these Arian tribes 
migrating across the snow of the Himalaya southward toward the 
4 Seven Kivers’ (the Indus, the five rivers of the Panjab, and the 
Sarasvatl), and ever since India has been called their home. That 
before this time they had been living in more northern regions, within 
the same precincts with the ancestors of the Greeks, the Italians, 
Slavonians, Germans, and Celts, is a fact as firmly established as that 
the Normans of William the Conqueror were the Northmen of Scandi- 
navia. The evidence of language is irrefragable, and it is the only 
evidence worth listening to with regard to ante-historical periods.” . . . 
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“While most of the members of the Arian family followed this glorious 
path” [i.e. to the north-west], “ the southern tribes were slowly 
migrating to the mountains which gird the north of India. After 
crossing the narrow passes of the Hindu-kush or the Himalaya, they 
conquered or drove before them, as it seems without much effort, the 
original inhabitants of the Trans- Himalayan countries. They took for 
their guides the principal rivers of Northern India, and were led by 
them to new homes in their beautiful and fertile valleys.” (Last 
Results of Sanskrit Researches, in Bunsen’s Out. of Phil, of Un. Hist., 
vol. i., pp. 129 and 131 ; Anc. Sansk. Lit., pp. 12, 13, 15; Chips, i. 63, 65.) 

Again, in the Last Results of the Turanian Researches (Bunsen, as 
above, p. 340), the same able writer remarks: “It is now generally 
admitted that this holy-land of the Brahmans, even within its earliest 
and narrowest limits, between the Sarasvatl and Drishadvatl, was not 
the birth-place of the sons of Manu. The Arians were strangers in the 
land of the Indus and the Ganges, but no one can now determine the 
exact spot whence they came, and where they had been previously 
settled. Traditions current among the Brahmans as to the northern 
regions, considered the seats of the blessed, may be construed into some- 
thing like a recollection of their northern immigration — holy places 
along the rivers of northern India, where even in later times Brahmans 
went to learn the purest Sanskrit, may mark the stations of their on- 
ward course — the principal capitals of their ancient kingdoms may 
prove the slow but steady progress toward the mouths of the principal 
rivers of India — but with the sources of those rivers, the homes of the 
Arian strangers vanish from our sight, even after we have reached the 
highest points of view accessible on Indian ground.” 

Professor Benfey expresses an equally confident opinion that India 
was not the original country of the Hindus. His reasons are as follows. 
After giving some account of the various tribes, by whom southern and 
central India are occupied, he proceeds : “We thus find the whole of 
the Dekhan covered with the remains of a nation of which it is highly 
probable that the several parts were connected by affinity. But we 
know with certainty that the Sanskrit-speaking people did not esta- 
blish themselves in the Dekhan till a later period, and as colonists, who 
apparently began their occupation by making themselves masters of the 
coasts. . . . Now it is hardly probable that those barbarous tribes 
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could have pushed themselves forward into the midst of the Arian 
Indians at a period when the latter had attained to the height of their 
social and political development ; and yet it is at this very period that 
we already find mention made of several of these barbarous races. We 
are therefore compelled to recognize the latter as being the earlier 
inhabitants of the Dekhan, who were reduced to subjection by the 
arms of the Sanskrit-speaking race, and either incorporated into their 
comr nity as a servile caste, or driven back into the recesses of the 
mountains.” — Indien, 88 p. 9. In p. 12, the same author proceeds: 
“From the foregoing sections it appears that the Sanskrit-speaking 
people, who called themselves Ary as and Vises, can be shown to have 
immigrated from foreign regions into their new abodes. It can be 
positively demonstrated that they once formed one nation, spoke one 
speech, and possessed the same civilization, with the races who are 
allied to them by language, viz., the Aryas properly so called (i.e. the 
Iranians), the Greeks, Latins, etc. It is scarcely to be doubted that 
the theatre of this early union was one of the countries of Asia ; but 
the time is so far antecedent to the dawn of history, and so many com- 
motions, migrations, and so forth, must have swept over the region 
which they formerly occupied, that every trace which the Sanskrit- 
speaking race might have left of their residence there has been 
obliterated.” 

The following remarks of Professor Spiegel (Introduction to A vesta, 
vol. ii., pp. cvi. ff.) will serve as an answer to Mr. Curzon’s allegation 
that the language and mythology of the Persians are derived from 
those of India: “Though it is universally admitted that a primeval 
country is to be assumed, where the Arians lived in pre-historica^ 
times as one people, and from which they gradually migrated; and 
although it is allowed that the Indians and Iranians must have dwelt 
together for a length of time in this, or in some other adjacent country, 
even after the separation of the other branches ; still it is by no means 
clear what should be regarded as that primeval country. Agreeably 
to Mr. Curzon’s assumption, India was the fatherland of the Indo- 
Germanic races. From that country the individual branches of that 
stock migrated westwards, and last of all the Iranians, who continued 
to dwell in the immediate vicinity of their original country, which 
88 In Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia (German). 
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henceforward remained in the sole possession of a single race, the Indians. 
According to this assumption, the relation of Iran to India admits of 
a very simple adjustment; India is the cradle, the Indian language 
(i.e. the Yedic Sanskrit) is the mother- tongue of all the Indo-Germanic 
nations. If, accordingly, an important affinity is discernible both in 
language and in ideas between the Indians and Iranians, the reason 
of it is simply this, that the Iranians emigrated last from India, and 
thus carried with them the largest share of Indian characteristics. 
On this view the older monuments of Iranian literature would stand 
in the same relation to the Yedic literature that the Pali and Prakrit 
stand to the later Sanskrit. Lassen 89 had, however, previously de- 
clared himself against this assumption that India was the cradle of 
the Indo-Germanic races ; and his arguments have not been invalidated 
by Mr. Curzon. And as regards the relation of the old Iranian dialect 
to the Sanskrit of the Yedas, I boldly assert that we cannot possibly 
suppose the former to stand in any such relation of dependence to 
the latter as the Pali or the Prakrit stands in to the later Sanskrit; 
and no one who impartially examines the question will do otherwise 
than support my view. 

“We may therefore at once set aside the supposition that India 
was the cradle of the Indo-Germanic race. We prefer to assumo 
with Lassen that their original abode is to be sought in the extreme 
east of the Iranian country, in the tract where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise. 

“But the second question, in regard to language, is not thus 
determined. For it might still be imagined possible that not only 
the Indians, but also the Iranians along with them, had migrated to 
the countries on the Indus; and that the Iranians, perhaps owing 
to religious differences, had retraced their steps to the westward. 
The great affinity between the Sanskrit and the ancient Bactrian 
languages, and the resemblances between the mythologies of the 
Yedas on the one hand, and the A vesta on the other, would then 
admit of the same explanation, viz., that the Iranians had spent the 
Yedic period, or at least a great part of it, in conjunction with the 
Indians; and hence the close affinity between their ideas. This is 

89 Ind. Ant. i. 1st ed., p. 512 ; 2 nd cd., p. 613. See above, p. 308, ff. ' 
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in fact the view of a scholar who is very familiar with this branch of 
study, Professor Max Muller . 90 

90 “Last Results of the Persian Researches,” p. 113, reprinted in “Chips,” i. 86. 
“ If regarded from & Vaidik point of view, ... the gods of the Zoroastrians come 
out once more as mere reflexions of the primitive and authentic gods of the Vedas. 
It can now be proved, even by geographical evidence, that the Zoroastrians had been 
settled in India before they immigrated into Persia. I say the Zoroastrians, for we 
have no evidence to bear us out in making the same assertion of the nations of 
1 iia and Persia in general. That the Zoroastrians and their ancestors started 
from Jtidia during the Vaidik period can be proved as distinctly as that the inhabit- 
ants of Massilia started from Greece. The geographical traditions in the First Far- 
gard of the Vendidad do not interfere with this opinion. If ancient and genuine, 
they would embody a remembrance preserved by the Zoroastrians, but forgotten by 
the Vaidik poets— a remembrance of times previous to their first common descent 
into the country of the Seven Rivers. If of later origin, and this is more likely, 
they may represent a geographical conception of the Zoroastrians after they had 
become acquainted with a larger sphere of countries and nations, subsequent to their 
emigration from the land of the Seven Rivers.” [In the reprint in “ Chips,” the 
following note is added : “ The purely mythological character of this geographical 
chapter has been proved by M. Michel Br6al, Journal Asiatique, 1862.”] The same 
opinion is repeated by Professor Muller in his Lectures on the Science of Language, 
i. 236 (1st edit.) : “ The Zoroastrians were a colony from northern India. They 
had been together for a time with the people whose sacred songs have been preserved 
to us in the Veda. A schism took place and the Zoroastrians migrated westward to 
Arachosia and Persia. . . . They gave to the new cities, and to the rivers 

along which they settled, the names of cities and rivers familiar to them, and re- 
minding them of the localities which they had left. Now as a Persian h points to a 
Sanskrit *, Haroyu would be in Sanskrit Saroyu. One of the sacred rivers of India, 
a river mentioned in the Veda, .... has the name of Sarayu y the modern 
Sardju.” On this point Mr. Rawlinson coincides with Professor Muller. In the 
Third Essay appended to the first volume of his Herodotus, p. 403, he thus writes : 

“ The great migration of the Arian race westward from beyond the Indus, simul- 
taneous probably with the movement of a kindred people, the progenitors of the 
modem Hindoos, eastward and southward to the Ganges, and the Vindhya mountain- 
range, is an event of which the most sceptical criticism need not doubt, remote 
though it be, and obscurely seen through the long vista of intervening centuries.” 
From a later part of the same volume, however, Essay xi. p. 669, it clearly appears 
that Mr. Rawlinson does not regard the country east of the Indus as the earliest 
abode of the Arians, and that this migration of the Arians westward was, in his 
opinion, one which followed their original migration from the west to the east : 

“ The Eastern or Arian migration, whereby an Indo-European race became settled 
upon the Indus, is involved in oomplete obscurity. Wo have indeed nothing but 
the evidence of comparative philology on which distinctly to ground the belief, that 
there was a time when the ancestors of the Pelasgian, Lydo-Phrygian, Lycian, 
Thracian, Sarmatian, Teutonic, and Arian races dwelt together, the common pos- 
sessors of a single language. The evidence thus furnished is, however, conclusive, 
and compels us to derive the various and scattered nations above enumerated from a 
single ethnic stock, and to assign them at some time or other a single locality. In 
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u I cannot agree with this view, as I am quite unable to discover 
that there is any historical reminiscence by which it can be estab- 
lished . 91 The facts which I have above collected regarding Zoroaster 
and his religion certainly do not point to the conclusion that he was 
a Bactrian, much less that the religion of the Bactrians came from 
India; on the contrary, these accounts seem to lead us to believe that 
their religion came first from Media. . « . But if there be no 

historical recollection, what else is there to favour the opinion in 
question? Surely it cannot be tho similarity of structure between 
the languages of India and Persia! We esteem the Sanskrit so 
highly, not because it was the original Bpeech of the Indo-Germanic 
race, but because it stands the nearest to that original language. Now 
it cannot surprise us that another language of the same family, as the 
ancient Bactrian is, should have remained on a nearly similar level. 
It is not in the least at variance with this view that the last-named 
language is far younger than the Yedic Sanskrit, for it is well known 
that external circumstances frequently occasion the speedy corruption 
of one language, while another can long preserve its ancient level. 
And so in this case, both languages issued in a nearly similar form 
from one common .parent form of speech, and were then developed 
independently of each other. And as the phenomena of the two 

the silence of authentic history, Armenia may be regarded as the most probable 
centre from which they spread ; and the Ariau race may be supposed to have 
wandered eastward about the same time that the two other kindred streams began to 
flow, the one northward across the Caucasus, the other westward over Asia Minor 
and into Europe. The early history of the Arians is for many ages an absolute blank, 
but at a period certainly anterior to the fifteenth century before our era they were 
settled in the tract watered by the upper Indus, and becoming straitened for room, 
began to send out colonies eastward and westward. On the one side their move- 
ments may be traced in the hymns of the Rigveda, where they are seen advancing 
step by step along the rivers of the Punjab, engaged in constant wars with the 
primitive Turanian inhabitants, whom they gradually drove before them into the 
various mountain ranges, where their descendants still exist, speaking Turanian 
dialects.* On the other, their progress is as distinctly marked in the most early 
portions of the Zendavcsta, the sacred book of the western or Medo-Persic Arians. 
Leaving their Yedic brethren to possess themselves of the broad plains of Hindoostan, 
and to become the ancestors of the modem Hindoos, the Zendic or Medo-Persic 
Arians crossed the high chain of the Hindoo-Koosh, and occupied the region watered 
by the upper streams of the Oxus.” 81 See, however, App. Note H. 


* “ See Muller’s Essay on the Bengali Language in the Report of the British Asso- 
ciation for 1848, p. 329, and Bunsen’s Philosophy of Univ. Hist., vol. i, pp. 340-364.*' 
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languages do not necessitate the assumption that the ancient Bactrian 
language has passed through the Vedic Sanskrit, so neither is this 
view forced upon us by the contents of the Avesta. Reference has, 
indeed, been made to the points of contact between the legends, and 
even between the manners and customs exhibited in the Veda and the 
Avesta. But the few particulars which recur in the Vedas cannot be 
set against the far larger number of which there is no trace there. 
S common legends have been discovered in the Greek mythology, 
and yet it has never been imagined by any one that the ancient Greeks 
must have believed in the Vedas. We are, therefore, warranted in 
supposing that in the old Bactrian language and literature we possess 
the monuments of a people, who certainly lived together with the 
Indians longer than any of the other kindred races, and have there- 
fore a certain number of religious and other conceptions common to 
them with the former. But these common elements are so insignificant 
when compared with those which are of peculiarly Iranian growth, 
that we are justified in regarding the language and literature as in- 
dependent Iranian productions. How, and by what causes the separa- 
tion of the Iranians from the Indians was occasioned, is a point which, 
owing to our want of information on that early period, can no longer 
be certainly determined. . . . Among the grounds of it I have 

(in the first volume, p. 9) referred to a religious alienation between 
the two nations, but too great importance should not be assigned 
to this view. Even without assuming any such alienation, it is con- 
ceivable that gods who were honoured by the one people, might be 
degraded to hell by the other. 93 . . . That which gives probability 
to the idea of an actual alienation between the Indians and Iranians 
on religious grounds, is the number of such opposing conceptions. 

11 We must accordingly maintain that the Indians and Iranians have 
each gone through their own proper development apart from the others. 
Any points of coincidence between the two must thus be referred to 
the early pre-Vedic period, not to the era of the special development of 
either of the two peoples. Hone of the common features which I have 
referred to in vol. i. (see above, p. 293, ff.) are of such a character 
as to make .it at all necessary for us to suppose the country bordering 
on the Indus to have been the scene of their origination. An origin 
' 82 See Appendix, note I. 
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in that locality might, with most probability, be ascribed to the legend 
of Yritrahan, as Indra is designated, as the slayer of Yritra, who 
withholds the clouds and the necessary rain. The word recurs again 
in the old-Bactrian verethraya, 1 victorious : 9 (the deity, Yerethragna, 
I regard as being certainly of far later origin). From the circumstance 
that no special sense is assigned to the word in the ancient Bactrian 
language, I do not conclude, as is commonly done, that in the Avesta 
it has lost its special meaning; but, on the contrary, I assume that 
the Indian limitation of the word to Indra did not take place till after 
the separation of the two peoples, and that the word had originally a 
more general meaning.” (p. cx.) 

The following is the opinion of Professor Weber on the same general 
question. In his tract, entitled “Modern Investigations on Ancient 
India/’ p. 10, after sketching the physical and intellectual condition 
of the early Aryas, as deducible from the words common to all the 
Indo-European languages, he proceeds thus : — 

“ In the picture just now drawn, positive signs are, after all, almost 
entirely wanting, by which we could recognize the country in which 
our forefathers dwelt and had their common home. That it was 
situated in Asia is an old historical axiom : the want of all animals 
specifically Asiatic in our enumeration above seems to tell against this, 
but can be explained simply by the fact of these animals not existing 
in Europe, which occasioned their names to be forgotten, or at least 
caused them to be applied to other similar animals ; it seems, however, 
on the whole, that the climate of that country was rather temperate 
than tropical, most probably mild, and not so much unlike that of 
Europe; from which we , are led to seek for it in the highlands of 
central Asia, which latter has been regarded from time immemorial as 
the cradle of the human race.” 

My next quotation is from the work of M. Pictet, “Les Origines 
Indo-Europeennes,” in which he endeavours, by an examination of 
all the accessible data, geographical, and ethnographical, as well as 
by a survey and comparison of all the terms common to the Arian 
languages, which refer to climate, to topography, and to natural history, 
to determine what that country was, which the common ancestors of 
the Indo-European nations originally inhabited. 93 

93 M. Pictet’s second volume, which appeared in 1863, treats (as already stated, 
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I shall not attempt to follow the course of M. Pictet’s multifarious 
investigations and reasonings, or to pass any judgment on his particular 
deductions; but shall content myself with extracting his account of 
the general results to which he has been conducted. 

4 ‘By consulting successively national appellations, traditions, geo- 
graphy, philology, and ethnography, we have arrived at the following 
conclusions: — The Arian people, as they called themselves in opposition 
to the barbarian, must have occupied a region, of which Bactria may 
be regai aedns the centre. This is the conclusion to which we are at 
once led by merely comparing the directions followed by the swarms 
of men who issued from this centre, and which all radiated from it as 
a point of departure. The geographical configuration of this portion 
of Asia completely confirms this first induction ; for the only possible 
outlets through which the population could issue occur at the very 
points where the principal currents of emigration have actually flowed, 
if we may judge by the ultimate positions of the Arian people, and 
the scattered traditions which they have preserved of their origin.” . . 

4 ‘We may presume (1) from the order and direction of the migra- 
tions which determined the ultimate positions of the Arian races; 
(2) from the traces of their ancient names, left by the several nations 
along the routes which they must have followed ; and (3) from the 
more special affinities which connect together the different groups of 
Arian languages ; that the primitive Arian a, at the period of its greatest 
extension, must have embraced nearly the whole of the region situated 
between the Hindu-kush, Belurtagh, the Oxus, and the Caspian Sea; 
and, perhaps, extended a good way into Sogdiana, towards the sources 
of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. I do not mean that Ariana then formed 
one strongly constituted state. It is much more probable that it was 
at that time partitioned among distinct tribes, united solely by the 
general bond of race, by similarity of manners and language, by a 
common stock of beliefs and traditions, and by a sentiment of natural 
brotherhood. This is to be inferred, both from the topographical cha- 
racter of the country and from the successive emigrations which must 
have followed each other at considerable intervals. I have attempted 

p. 294, note,) of the state of material civilization, the social condition, the intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious life of this primitive people, before it was broken up 
into different nations. 
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in chapter iii. to fix, by approximation, the relative positions of the 
different branches of the race before their dispersion.” 

[I introduce here, from p. 51 of M. Pictet’s work, the substance of 
the passage referred to, so far as it relates to the Iranians, Indians, 
Greeks, and Latins: — 

“ Assuming Bactria to have been the centre of the region peopled by 
the primitive Aryas, the Iranians must have possessed its north-east 
comer, bordering on Sogdiana, towards Belurtagh, and have at first 
spread towards the east, as far as the high mountain valleys, from 
which they afterwards descended to colonize Iran. Alongside of them, 
to the south-east, probably in the fertile regions of Badakhshan, dwelt 
the Indo-Arians, occupying the slopes of the Hindu-kush, which they 
had afterwards to cross, or to round, in order to arrive in Cabul, and 
penetrate thence into northern India. To the south-west, towards the 
sources of the Artamis and the Bactrus, we should place the Pelasgo- 
Arians (the Greeks and Latins), who must have advanced thence in the 
direction of Herat, and continued their migration by Khorasan and 
Mazenderan to Asia Minor and the Hellespont.”] 

“ Though nothing more than a hypothesis, the preceding distribution 
appears to account better than any other for the entire facts of the case. 
But it can be shown, in a more precise manner, that the Aryas must 
have been originally divided into two groups, the one eastern and the 
other western, from which, on the one side, the Aryas of Persia and 
India issued, and on the other the European nations. The principal 
arguments in support of this statement cannot, however, be unfolded 

till I come to the sequel of my work In regard to the period 

when the Arian emigrations took place, I may say, by anticipation, 
that, in all probability, the earliest of them cannot be placed at less 
than three thousand years before the Christian era, and that, perhaps, 
they go back to a still remoter period.” — (Pictet, Les Aryas Primitifs, 
pp. 536, ff.) 

In the second volume of his work, p. 734, M. Pictet adheres to the 
same conclusion as to time. He says there : “ As the result of aU that 
precedes, I believe I do not exaggerate in placing about three thousand 
years before our era the epoch of the first movements towards dispersion of 
the ancient Aryas, whose different migrations must have taken centuries 
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to accomplish down to the period of the definitive establishment of their 
descendants in the immense tracts which they occupied.” 

I shall now attempt briefly to sum up the arguments in favour of the 
conclusion, that the Indo-Arians were not autochthonous, hut im- 
migrated into Hindustan from Central Asia. 

Mr. Curzon entertains, as we have seen, a different opinion, which 
he grounds on the assumption that the languages, as well as the mytho- 
logies, both of the Persians, and also of the Greeks and Latins, are derived 
from I dia* ; We have already seen (p. 259, ff.) how untenable the 
notion is that the Greek and Latin languages could have been derived 
from Sanskrit ; and the poiuts of coincidence between the Greek, the 
Italian, and the Indian mythologies are too few and too remote to 
justify the idea of their derivation from the Indo-Arians, at any period 
nearly so recent as the hypothesis would require. I am not prepared 
to pronounce it altogether inconceivable that the Greek and Latin 
races could have emigrated from India within any period short of 
1500 years b.c., without distinct traces of this migration being dis- 
coverable in their own literature, or in that of other nations ; for, as 
we have already Been (p. 307), the traces of such movements may soon 
disappear from the traditions of an illiterate people. But if the languages 
and religions of Greece and Italy be not derived from those of India, 
there is no ground for this hypothesis. And any emigration from 
India at an earlier period than that indicated appears to be improbable. 
Fifteen hundred years before the Christian era, India, if (as it no doubt 
was) already occupied by the Indo-Arians, must, at all events, have 
been very thinly peopled. The Aryas had not, at that period, extended 
themselves beyond the north-west quarter of India. 04 Large tracts 
both to the east and west of the Ganges, and to the north of the 
Yindhya range, must then have been still uncultivated. While such 
facilities remained for the occupation of new territory for the purposes 
of agriculture or pasturage,, in their own immediate neighbourhood, it 
does not appear what sufficient motive could have existed to impel any 
branch of the small Arian population to desert the fertile plains and 
the warm temperature of India (to which, by the hypothesis, they 
must have been long accustomed) for the rugged mountains and the 

04 This will be made evident by the details which I shall shortly adduce relative 
to their diffusion in Hindustan. 
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barren and less genial regions which lay to the north-west and west of 
the Indus. 

As regards the derivation of the Iranian language and mythology 
from the Indian (which may be asserted with more show of probability 
than in the case of the Greeks and Latins), I may place the authority 
and the arguments, just quotod, of Professor Spiegel in opposition to 
those of Mr. Curzon. 

I have so far examined Mr. Curzon’ s theory generally, and without 
reference to the particular period when he supposes the- movement of the 
Arians to the westward to have taken place. But when we advert to 
the late era at which he supposes it to have occurred, as stated above, 
p. 303, f., in his own words, his theory acquires a still higher degree 
of improbability. If the Arians, or rather (in that case) the already 
Brahmanized Indians, had invaded and conquered the countries lying to 
the west of the Indus at a period subsequent to their occupation of the 
Dekhan and to the full development of their civilization and their peculiar 
institutions, it is scarcely conceivable that no trace of this sweeping 
invasion should have remained, either in their own literature or in 
that of any of the western nations, and that no specifically Brahmanical 
influences should have been discoverable in the religious or political 
systems of Persia, Greece, Home, or Germany ; for the period at which 
such a supposed extension of the Brahmanical Indians took place could 
not have been an “ ante-Hellenic” era (p. 187) ; nor, consequently, is 
it imaginable that all record of it should have disappeared in a pre- 
sumed “age of darkness” (p. 186). The “ante-Hellenic” period 
terminated nearly 1000 years b.c., and the Brahmanical institutions 
could not have been fully developed very long before that time. 

Mr. Elphinstone, as we have seen, does not decide in favour of either 
theory, but leaves it in doubt whether the Hindus were an autoch- 
thonous or an immigrant nation. As a justification of his doubt, he 
refers to the circumstance that all other known migrations of ancient 
date have proceeded from east to west, and have not radiated from a 
common centre. But this reasoning cannot claim to offer more than a 
limited presumption, and cannot be set against the stronger probabilities 
which, in this case, are suggested by the subsequent history of the dif- 
ferent Arian nations in favour of a radiation from one common centre. 

The mutual affinities of the Arian tongues imply, as we have seen, 
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the anterior existence of one parent language, from which they all 
issued, and conduct us by probable inference to the conclusion that the 
several nations who spoke those separate dialects were all descended, 
though not, perhaps, without intermixture with other races, from the 
same common ancestors, who employed the parent-language in ques- 
tion, and formed one Arian nation inhabiting the same country. As 
the question where this country was situated cannot be decided by 
history, we are thrown back upon speculation ; and we are therefore led 
to inquire v&at that region was which by its position was most likely 
to have formed the point of departure from which nations situated in 
the opposite quarters ultimately occupied by the Indians, the Iranians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, and the Slavonians, must have 
issued in order to reach their several abodes by the most easy and 
natural routes. The point of departure which best satisfies this con- 
dition is, in the opinion of the eminent writers whom I have cited, 
some region of Central Asia, lying to the north-west of India. "We 
may, therefore, place the cradle of the Arians in or near Bactria 


Sect. YIII. — On the National Traditions of the Indians regarding their 
own Original Country . 

I shall now inquire whether there are any data to be found among 
the traditions of the Indians or the Persians, from which we can derive 
any confirmation of the conclusion to which we have been led by other 
considerations. I must, however, begin with a candid admission that, 
so far as I know, none of the Sanskrit books, not even the most ancient* 
contain any distinct reference or allusion to the foreign origin of the 
Indians. This does not, perhaps, afford any just ground of surprise. 
The Vedic hymns themselves do not carry us back to the first ages of 
the nation, but contain allusions to personages and events of a still 
earlier date. The past history of their race is very liable to be for- 
gotten by an unlettered people, as is remarked by Schlegel, in the 
passage quoted above, p. 307 ; and any traditions which may at one 
time have existed of the early Arian migrations might very easily 
have been overgrown and effaced by the luxuriant harvest of legendary 
inventions for which India has been remarkable from the earliest ages. 
This process of obscuration is distinctly traceable in other parts of 
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Indian history, and it has been frequently remarked how greatly the 
myths and even the allusions of the Vedas have been amplified and 
distorted by more recent mythologists. I shall, however, proceed to 
quote such passages as may appear in any way to imply the tradition 
of a foreign origin. 

First. In the Rigveda, 95 an expression occurs from which we might 
infer that the Indians still retained some recollection of their having 
at one time occupied a colder country. Reference is made to winter 
in the following texts: — R.V. i. 64, 14: Tokam pushy ema tanayam 
Mam himdh | “May we cherish sons and descendants a hundred 
winters! ” — v. 54, 15 : I darn su me Maruto haryata vacho yasya tar ema 
tarasd Mam himdh | “ Be pleased, 0 Maruts, with this hymn of mine, 
by the force of which may we pass through a hundred winters ! ” — 
vi. 4, 8 : Madema Mahimdh suvirdh | “ May we rejoice, living a 
hundred winters, with vigorous offspring ! ” The same words are re- 
peated in vi. 10, 7 ; vi. 12, 6; vi. 13, 6; vi. 17, 15. In vi. 48, 8, it 
is said to Agni : Pahi amhasah sameddhardm Mam himah stotribhyo ye 
cha dadati | “ Preserve him who kindles thee from calamity for a 
hundred winters, and [preserve also] those who give (gifts) to thy 
worshippers.” And in ii. 1, 11, we find the words: Tv am lid Ma- 
himd!si dahhase | “ Thou (Agni) art IJa, bestowing a hundred winters 
on the wise man.” And in ix. 74, 8, we find the words, Kahhlvate 
Mahimdya, “ To Kakshlvat, who has lived a hundred winters.” The 
phrase, Pa&yema Madah Mam jivema saradah satam, “ May we see — 
may we live — a hundred autumns,” also occurs in R.V. vii. 66, 16. 
See also R.V. x. 18, 4. This may, perhaps, be a more recent form of 
the expression, dating from a period when the recollection of the colder 
regions from which they had migrated was becoming forgotten by the 
Aryas. 96 

95 Wilson, Introd. to Rigveda, vol. i. p. xlii. 

90 I omit here the quotation from the S'atapatha Brahmana, i. 8, 1, 1, f. con- 
taining the oldest form of the legend of the Deluge extant in the Indian records, as 
well as the version of the same story given in the Mahabhurata, Vanaparva, w. 
12746, ff., together with all the passages from the hymns relating to the descent of 
the Arian Indians from Manu, which were given in the first edition of this volume, 
pp. 324-331, because all these texts, and many others besides, have now been quoted 
in the second edition of the first volume of this work, pp. 161-238 *, and because 
further, it is doubtful whether the correct reading in the passage of the S'atapatha 
Brahmana i. 8, 1 , 6 , is atidudrdva “he passed over,” or adhidudrava , which would 
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Second. In the allusions made to the Uttara (or northern) Kurus in 
the Indian books, there may be some reminiscence of an early con- 
nexion with the countries to the north of the Himalaya. The follow- 
ing passage from the Aitareya-brahmana, viii. 14 (quoted by Weber, 
Indische Studien, i. 218), contains the oldest reference to this people 
of which I am aware : — Tasmad etasydm udichyurh diii ye he cha parena 
Himavantam janapaddh “ Uttaralcuravah Uttar amadrdh” iti vairdjydya 
te ’ bhishichyante | “ viral ” ity etdn abhishiktdn uchakshate \ “Wherefore 
in this no*#iem region, all the people who dwell beyond the Himavat, 
[called] the Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras, are consecrated to 
glorious rule ( vairdjya ). Those who are consecrated are called viral?' 

The following quotation from another part of the Aitareya-brahmana, 
viii. 23, will, however, show that even at the early period when that 
work was composed, the country of the Uttara Kurus had come to be 
regarded as belonging to the domain of mythology : Etarn ha vai Aindram 
mahubhishekam Vdsishthah Sdtyahavyo Hyardtaye Jdnantapaye provdcha | 
tasmad u Atyaratir Janantapir ardjd san vidyayd samantam sarvatah 
prithivim jay an parly dy a \ sa ha uvdcha Vdsishthah Sdtyahavyah “ajai- 
shir vai samantam sarvatah prithivim | mahan md gamaya ” iti | Sa ha 
uvdcha Atyaratir Janantapir “ yadd brdhmana Uttarakurun jayeyam 
atha tvam u ha eva prithivyai rdjd sydh sendpatir eva te ’ ham sydm ” 
iti | Sa ha uvdcha Vdsishthah Sdtyahavyah “ dev ahshetr am vai tad na vai 
tad martyo jetum arhati | adruhsho vai me d Hah idaih dads ” iti | tato 
ha Atyardtim Jdnantapim dttavlryam niMuhram amitratapano S'ush - 
minah S’aivyo jaghdna | tasmad evamvidushe brahmandya evamchahrushe 
na hshatriyo druhyed na id rashfrad avapadyeyad na id vdmaprano jahat\ 
“Satyahavya of the race of Vasishtha declared this great inauguration, 
similar to Indr a’ s, to Atyarati, son of Janantapa ; and in consequence 
Atyarati, who was not a king, by [that] knowledge traversed the 
whole earth round, reducing it to subjection. Satyahavya said to him, 
1 Thou hast subdued the whole earth round : exalt me now to great- 
ness. 1 Atyarati replied, ‘When, 0 Brahman, I conquer the Uttara 
Kurus, then thou shalt be king of the earth, and I will be only thy 
general.’ Satyahavya rejoined, ‘That is the land of the gods; no 

not so distinctly convey the same sense ; and would leave it doubtful whether the 
writer intended to represent Manu as having crossed the Himalaya from the north- 
ward. 
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mortal may conquer it : thou hast acted injuriously towards me ; I take 
back, therefore, that [which I have bestowed]. 7 In consequence of 
this the foe-destroying S'ushmina, the son of S'ivi, slew Atyarati, son 
of Janantapa, who had [thus] become bereft of his vigour, and 
destitute of strength. Wherefore let no Kshatriya treat injuriously a 
Brahman who possesses this knowledge and has performed this rite, 
lest he lose his kingdom and his life. ,, (See Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess., 
i. 43.) 

The northern Kurus are also mentioned in the Ramayana. 97 In the 
r ‘ description of the northern region,” iv. 44, 82, ff. we have the following 
account: Tan gachhata hari-sreshthdh visdldn Uttar an Karan j dunasilun 
mahdbhdgdr^ nityatushfdn gatajvardn | na tatra frtam uslmani vd na jard 
ndmayas tathu | na iolco na bhayafn va'pi na varsham no* pi bhdskarak | 
“ Go, most excellent of monkeys, to those illustrious Uttara Kurus, 
who are liberal, prosperous, perpetually happy, and undecaying. In 
their country there is neither cold nor heat, nor decrepitude, nor disease, 
nor grief, nor fear, nor rain, nor sun.” A great deal more follows in 
the same hyperbolical strain, and then it is added (verse 117) : Kurums 
tdn samatilcramya uttare payasuih nidhih | tatra somagirir ndma hiran- 
maya-samo mahdn | and in verses 121, 122: na hathancliana gantavyam 
kurundm uttar ena cha | anyeshdm apt bhutdndm na tatra Jcramate gatih | 
sa hi somagirir ndma devdndm api durgamah | “-Beyond the Kurus to 
the north lies the ocean ; and there the vast Soma-mountain is situated, 
resembling a mass of gold.” “ You must not travel to the north of 
the Kurus. That region is untrodden by the steps of other living 
beings also. For that Soma-mountain is difficult of access even to the 
godB themselves.” 98 

In the same way, when Aijuna, in the course of his conquests, as 
described in the Digvijaya Parva of the Mahabharata, comes to the 

87 See also the first volume of this work, second edition, p. 493, f. 

9fJ These quotations are from Gorresio’s edition. The Bombay edition, seo. 43 of 
the same book, vv. 38, and 57, f., is less diffuse. It says, v. 38 : ZFttardh Kuravas 
tatra kf itapiinya-pratiirayah | “ There are situated the Uttara Kurus, the abodes 
of those who have performed works of merit and in v. 67 : Na kathanchana gan- 
tavyam Kurundm uttarena vah | anyeshdm api bhutdndm nanukrdmati vai gatih | 
68 | sa hi somagirir ndma devdndm api durgamah. “ You must not on any account 
go to the northward of the Kurus : nor may any other creatures proceed further. 
For that Soma-mountain is difficult of access even to the gods.” 
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country of the Uttara Kurus in Harivarsha, he is thus addressed by 
the guards at the gate of the city (Sabha Parva, verses 1045, ff.): 
Pdrtha nedam ivayd hhjam puram jeturh katlianchana | . . . idam 

puram, yah praviied dhruvam na sa bhaved narah | . . . na chdtra 

Icinchij jetavyam Arjundtra pradrisyate | Uttardh Kuravo hy ete ndtra 
yuddham pravartate | pravishto \ pi hi Kaunteya neha drakshyasi kin - 
chana | na hi mdnusha-dehena kakyarn atrdbhivikshitum | “ This city, 0 
king, cannot in any way be subdued by thee. ... He who enters 
this cicy must be more than mortal. . . . There is nothing to be 

beheld here, 0 Aijuna, which thou mayest conquer. Here are the 
Uttara Kurus, whom no one attempts to combat. And even if thou 
shouldst enter, thou couldst behold nothing; for here no. one with a 
mortal body can see.” 

On this passage (part of which is a mere repetition of the Ait. Brah. 
viii. 23) Professor Lassen remarks (in the Zeitschrift fur die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, ii. 62): “At the furthest accessible extremity of 
the earth appears Harivarsha, with the northern Kurus. The region 
of Hari or Yishnu belongs to the system of mythical geography ; but 
the case is different with the Uttara Kurus. Here there is a real 
basis of geographical fact ; of which fable has only taken advantage, 
without creating it. The Uttara Kurus were formerly quite inde- 
pendent of the mythical system of ‘dvlpas,’ though they were included 
in it at an early date.” Again the same writer says at p. 65 : “ That 
the conception of the Uttara Kurus is based upon an actual country, 
and not on mere invention, is proved (1) by the way in which they 
are mentioned in the Yedas ” [the Aitareya-brahmana, as just quoted 
p. 324] ; “ (2) by the existence of Uttara Kuru in historical times 
as a real country; and (3) by the way in which the legend makes 
mention of that region as the home of primitive customs. To begin 
with the last point, the Mahabharata speaks as follows of the 
freer mode of life which women led in the early world, Book I., 
verBes 4719-22 : Anavritdh kila pur a striyah dsan vardnane | kdma- 
chara-vihdrinyah watantraS chdruhasini | tdsum vyuchcharamdndndm 
kaumdrdt subhage patln | nddharmo ’bhud vararohe sa hi dharmah pura 
9 bhmat | tarn chaiva dharmam pauranam tiryagyoni-gatdh prdjdh | 
adyupy anuvidhiyante kamarkrodha-vivarjitdh | pramdna-drishfo dharmo 
* yam pujyate cha maharshibhih | Uttareshu cha rambhoru Kwrushv adyupi 
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pujyate | ‘Women were formerly unconiined, and roved about at their 
pleasure, independent. Though in their youthful innocence, they went 
astray from their husbands, they were guilty of no offence ; for such 
was the rule in early times. This ancient custom is even now the 
law for creatures born as brutes, which are free from lust and anger. 
This custom is supported by authority, and is observed by great rishis, 
and it is still practised among the northern Kurus. * 99 

“ The idea which is here conveyed is that of the continuance in one 
part of the world of that original blessedness which prevailed in the 
golden age. To afford a conception of the happy condition of the 
southern Kurus it is said in another place ” (Mahabh., i. 4346 : 
Uttaraih Kurubhih sdrdham dakshindh Kuravas tathd | t mpardhamanak 
vyaharafns tathd devarshi-charamih |) “ ‘The southern Kurus vied in 
happiness with the northern Kurus, and with the divine rishis and 
bards.’ ” 

Professor Lassen goes on to say: “Ptolemy (vi. 16) 100 is also ac- 
quainted with Uttara Kuru. He speaks of a mountain, a people, and 
a city called Ottorokorra. Most of the other ancient authors who 
elsewhere mention this name have it from him. It is a part of the 
country which he calls Serica ; according to him the city lies twelve 
degrees west from the metropolis of Sera, and the mountain extends 
from thence far to the eastward. As Ptolemy has misplaced the 
whole of eastern Asia beyond the Ganges, the relative position which 
he assigns will guide us better than the absolute one, which removes 
Ottorokorra so far to the east that a correction is inevitable.' 

“According to my opinion the Ottorokorra of Ptolemy must be 
sought for to the east of Kashghar.” 

Lassen also thinks that Megasthenes had the Uttara Kurus in view 

99 [I am myself responsible for the translation of these lines. The practice of 
promiscuous intercourse was, according to the legend, abolished by S'vefcaketu, son 
of the rishi Uddfilaka, who was incensed at seeing his mother led away by a strange 
Brahman. His father told him there was no reason to be angry, as : anavritah hi 
sarvesJiam varndnam angandh bhmi | yatha gavah sthitds tdta ave ave varne tathd 
prajah | “ The women of all castes on earth are unconfined : just as cattle are 
situated, so are human beings, too, within their respective castes." S'vetaketu, how- 
ever, could not endure this custom, and established the rule that henceforward wives 
should remain faithful to their husbands, and husbands to their wives. Mahabharata, 
i. verses 4724-33. — J.M.] 

100 The original passage will be given in appendix, note J. 
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•when he referred to the Hyperboreans, who were fabled by Indian 
writers to live a thousand years. 101 In his Indian Antiquities (Ind. 
Alterthumskunde, 2nd ed., i. 612, f. and note) the same writer con- 
cludes that the descriptions given in such passages as those above cited 
relative to the TJttara Kurus are to be taken as pictures of an ideal 
paradise, and not as founded on any recollections of the northern origin 
of the Kurus. Still it is probable, he thinks, that some such remi- 
nisccn -»9 originally existed, and still survived in the Vedic era, though 
there is trace of their existence in later times. 

The sanctity of Kashmir is thus celebrated in the Yana Parva of the 
Mahabharata, verses 10,545-46 : Kdkmira-mandalam chaitat sarva - 
puny am arindama | maharshibhis chddhyushitam paiyedam bhratribhih 
saha | yatrauttarundm sarvesham rhhindm JVdhushasya cha | Agnei 
chaivatra samvudah Kdsyapasya cha Bharata | “ And this is the 

region of Ka^mlra, all-holy, and inhabited by great rishis : behold it, 
along with thy brothers. It was here that the conversation of all the 
northern rishis with Nahusha, as well as that of Agni and Ka^yapa, 
occurred.” 

Fourth. In the Atharva-veda, v. 4, 1, the salutary plant “kushtha” 
is spoken of as growing on the other side of the Himalaya: — Udah 
jdto Himavatah prdchydm niyase janam y “ Produced to the north of the 
Himavat, thou art carried to the people in the east.” This reference 
may perhaps be held to imply that the contemporaries of the author of 
this mantra had some acquaintance with the country on the other side 
of the great chain. 

Fifth. In a passage of the Sankhayana or Kaushltakl-brahmana 
vii. 6 (cited by Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 153, note, and alluded to by 
Muller, “ Last Results of the Turanian Researches,” p. 340), it is re- 
ported that the north was resorted to at an early period for the purpose 
of studying language, as it was best known in that region : Palhyd 
Svastir udichlm diSam prdjdndt | Tag vai Pathya Svastih | tasmdd 
udichydm diii prajndtatard vug udyate | udanche u eva yanti vdchafh 
kihihitum ] yo vd tat ah agachhati tasya va iuSrushante “ iti sma aha ” | 
eshu hi vdcho dik prajndtd | “ Pathya Svasti (a goddess) knew the 

101 Zcitschrift, as above, ii. 67, and Schwanbeck, Megastbenis Tndica, pp. 77, 117, 
TJepl 8k ruv xiKitrwv "firep&optwv to ai>r& \iyuv XtnwvlBtf kcu Htv8dptp koI tfAA ots 
fAvdo\6yois. 
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, northern region. Now Pathya Svasti is Vach [the goddess of speech]. 
Hence in the northern region speech is better known and better spoken : 
and it is to the north that men go to learn speech : men listen to the 
instructions of any one who comes from that quarter, saying, * he says 
[so and so]’: for that is renowned as the region of speech.” On 
this the commentator Vinayaka Bha^ta remarks (Weber, as above) : 
“ Prajnatatara vdg udyate ,” Icasmire Sarasvati klrtyate | Badarikairame 
veda-ghoshah iruyate | “ vacharn sikshitum ” Sarasvati-prasadartham 
“ udanche eva yanti” ] yo vd prasddam laldhva “ tatah agachhati”\ 
“ smdha ” prasiddham dha sma sarvalokah | “ ‘ Language is better 

understood and spoken for Sarasvati is spoken of [as having her 
abode] in Kashmir, and in the hermitage of Badarika [Badarinath in 
the Himalaya, apparently], the sound of the Vedas is heard. ‘ Men 
go to the north to learn language ’ : to obtain the favour of Sarasv&tl ; 
and ‘he who comes thence,’ having obtained her favour, ‘is listened 
to with attention,’ as every one knows, and repeats.” 

There may lie in this passage some faint reminiscence of an early 
connexion with the north. 


Sect. IX. — Whether any tradition regarding the earliest abodes of the 
Adrian race is contained in the First Fargard of the Vendidad . 

I shall now proceed to quote at some length the First Fargard of the 
Vendidad, descriptive of the creation of various countries by Ahura- 
mazda, which is held by some scholars to contain a reference to the 
earliest regions known to, and successively occupied by, the Iranians, 
though this is denied by others. Being unacquainted with Zend, I 
shall borrow the abstract which I give of this section from the versions 
of Professor Spiegel 10 * and Dr. Haug. 103 

1-4. — “ Ahura-mazda spake to the holy Zarathustra: ‘I formed 
into an agreeable region that which before was nowhere habitable. 
Had I not done this, all living things would have departed to Airy ana- 
vaejo.’ 104 

103 Avesta : Die Heiligen Schriften der Parsen (Avesfca : The Sacred Writings of 
the Parsls), vol. i., pp. 61, ff. 

103 Das Erste Kapitel des Vendidad (The First Chapter of the Vendidad), pp. 18, ff. 

104 The purport of this is, Dr. Haug remarks, that Airyana-vaejo was originally 

vol. ii. 22 
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5-9 . — ‘ I, Ahura-mazda created as the first, best region, Airyana- 
vaejo, in a state of excellence. Then Angra-mainyus, the destroyer, 
formed in opposition to it, a great serpent, and winter [or snow], the 
creation of the daevas. There are there ten months of winter, and two 
of summer.’ 

13, 14. — * I, Ahura-mazda, created as the second, best region, Gau, 
in which Sughdha is situated.’ 

[F^re, and in most of the following cases, I omit the counter- 
creauoni of Angra-mainyns.] 

17, 18. — 4 1, etc., created as the third, best region, Mouru, the' 
mighty, the holy.’ 

21, 22. — * I , etc., created as the fourth, best region, the fortunate 
EakhdhT, with the lofty banner.’ 

25, 26. — *1, etc., created as the fifth, best region Nisai,’ [situated 
between Mouru and BakhdhI.] 

29, 30. — * I, etc., created as the sixth, best region, Haroyu, abound- 
ing in houses [or water].’ 

33-36. — ‘I, etc., created as the seventh, best region, Yaekereta 
where Duj'ak is situated. In opposition to it, Angra-mainyus, the 
destroyer, created the Pairika Ehnathaiti, who clung to Keresaspa.’ 

37, 38. — * I, etc., created as the eighth, best region, TJrva, full of 
pastures.’ 

41, 42. — * I, etc., created as the ninth, best region, Khnenta, in 
which Yehrkana lies.’ 

45, 46. — * 1, etc., created as the tenth, best region, the fortunate 
Haraqaiti.’ 

49, 50.-*-* I, etc., created as the eleventh, best region, Haetumat, 
the rich and shining.’ 

59, 60. — *1, etc., created as the twelfth, best region, Ragha, with 
three fortresses [or races].’ 

63, 44. — * I, etc., created as the thirteenth, best region, Chakhra, 
the strong.’ 

67, 68. — * I, etc., created as the fourteenth, best region, Yarena, 
with four corners ; to which was bom Thraetaono, who slew the ser- 
pent Dahaka.’ 

the only cultivated country, and that all other countries were waste. As it was to be 
feared that the inhabitants of the waste would overrun Airyana-vaejo, other countries 
also were made habitable by Ahura-mazda. 
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72, 73. — ‘I, etc., created as the fifteenth, best country, Hapta- 
hgndu [from the eastern to the western Hendu 105 ]. In opposition, 
Angra-mainyus created untimely evils, and pernicious heat [or fever]/ 
76, 77. — *1, etc., created as the sixteenth, and best, the people who 
live without a ruler on the sea-shore/ 

81. — ‘There are besides, other countries, fortunate, renowned, lofty, 
prosperous and splendid/ ” 

I shall now adduce the most important comments of different authors 
on this curious passage. 

Hang observes (p. 9) that “ the winter of ten months’ duration as- 
signed to Airyana-vaejd, points to a position far to the north, at a 
great distance beyond the Jaxartes; but the situation cannot, in the 
absence of any precise accounts, be more specifically fixed. Only so 
much is undeniable, that the Iranians came from the distant north. 
The same thing results from the Second Fargard of the Yendidad, 
where the years of Yima are enumerated by winters, and the evils of 
winter are depicted in lively colours.” The same writer further 
remarks (pp. 23, 24) : “ By Airyana-vaejo we are to understand the 
original country of the Arians, and paradise of the Iranians. Its 
ruler was King Yima, the renowned Jemshed of Iranian legends, who 
is hence called iruto A iryene-vaejahi, ‘ famous in Airyana-vaejo/ 
(Fargard ii.) In this region Ahura-mazda and Zarathustra adore the 
water of the celestial spring ( Ardvi surd andhitd , Yasht, 5, 17, 104); 
and here, too, Zarathustra supplicates Drvaspa and Ashi. Thus, 
Airyana-vaejd had become an entirely mythical region, the abode of 
gods and heroes, free from sickness, death, frost and heat, as is said 
of Yima’s realm. We can, however, discover a historical substratum 
in the chapter before us. In Airyana-vaejo the winter lasts for ten 
months ; but winter being a calamity inflicted by Angra-mainyus, was 
not compatible with the idea of a paradise, the abode of joy and 
blessedness. This long duration of winter is, however, perfectly 
characteristic of regions lying far to the north, and is a primitive 
reminiscence of the real cradle of the Iranians. In the , legend of 
Airyana-vaejo an actual historical recollection of this earliest home 
has thus become blended with the conception of a primeval abode of 

105 Spiegel omits the words within brackets. 
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manldnd in paradise, such as is represented in so many popular tra- 
ditions.” , 

“ Airy ana- vaejo,” says Spiegel, “is to be placed in the furthest east 
of the Iranian plateau, in the region where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise.” 

The second country is Sogdiana ; the third, Merv (the ancient Mar- 
giana) ; the fourth, Balkh (the ancient Bactria) ; the fifth, Nisa (the 
ancie*' c Nisaea) ; 106 the sixth, Herat (the ancient Aria) ; the seventh is 
Kabul, 107 "according to Spiegel, and Sejestan according to Burnouf, 
Lassen, and Haug; the eighth is Kabul, according to Haug and 
Lassen ; 108 the ninth is Gurgan, according to Spiegel, 109 and Kandahar, 
according to Haug; the tenth is the Arachosia of the ancients; the 
eleventh is the valley of the Hilmend river; the twelfth is Rei in 
Media; the thirteenth and fourteenth are variously placed; the 
fifteenth is the country of the seven rivers ( Saptasindhavas ), or the 
Panjab; and the sixteenth may, Haug thinks, be sought on the shores 
of the Caspian Sea. 110 

In regard to the age of the section under review, Dr. Haug remarks 
(p. 6) : “ The original document itself [as distinguished from certain 
additions which appear to have been interpolated in it] is certainly of 
high antiquity, and is undoubtedly one of the oldest of the pieces 
which compose the existing Yendidad. But in the form in which it 
lies before us (even after striking out the late interpolations) it is 
decidedly subsequent to Zarathustra; and later than the so-called 
1 Gathas,’ in which, for the most part, the genuine sayings and doctrines 

106 Spiegel says that in the writings on the geography of this section, the position 
of this country has been much disputed. Comm. p. 24. (The first volume of this 
commentary appeared in 1865, thirteen years after the publication of the first volume 
of the translation of the Avesta.) 

107 According to his commentary, p. 28, Spiegel thinks that the correctness of this 
identification cannot be decidedly guaranteed, but that it has much in its favour. 

108 According to Spiegel, this locality is difficult to determine. Comm. p. 31. 

109 In his Comm., p. 32, Spiegel says that the name Vchrkana appears to coincide 
with the ancient Hyreania. Lassen concurs in this. Ind. Ant., i. 635, note (2nd cd.). 

110 In a paper “ On the Geographical Arrangement of the Arian Countries men- 
tioned in the First Fargard of the Yendidad,” published in the Transactions of the 
Berlin Academy for 1856, pp. 621-647, Dr. Kiepert contests the conclusions of Dr. 
Haug and others in regard to the position of some of the countries. Dr. Haug 
defends his own views in a paper in the Joum. of the Germ. Or. Society, vol. xi., 
pp. 526 -o33 
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of Zarathustra have been handed down. The chief reason for this 
conclusion is, that the passage under review exhibits the Persian 
doctrine in a far more developed shape than the songs of Zarathustra.” 
And again in p. 7, “ Though there is thus no doubt that this Fargard 
only dates from the period after Zarathustra, we do not thereby mean 
to say that it is of modern origin ; on the contrary, its whole contents 
show that it must be very ancient. We can scarcely derive from it 
any fixed historical data. From the names of the countries, however, 
wo can gather not only that the geographical knowledge of its author 
was very limited, but also that the region actually occupied by the 
Arians was much more contracted than we afterwards find it.” 

In his first volume Professor Spiegel remarks on the same Fargard as 
follows, p. 59: “The great importance of this first chapter for the pre- 
historical age of the Indo-Germanic race in general, and of the Persian 
race in particular, has been fully allowed by investigators of the mytho- 
logy and history of the ancient world. Heeren, Rhode, Lassen, and others, 
have recognized in these accounts of the Yendidad a half-historical, half- 
mythical fragment, which reveals to us the state of geographical know- 
ledge among the followers of the Avesta at the time when it was com- 
posed. Perhaps, we may also, with Rhode, discover in it the history 
of the gradual diffusion of the Iranian race, regarding the first- 
mentioned country as their primeval abode, and those which follow 
as the regions which were peopled at a later date. The order in 
which the countries are arranged appears to tell in favour of this 
hypothesis.” 

In his second volume, p. cix, Professor Spiegel retracts his qualified 
adhesion to the view of Rhode. He says : “I cannot coincide in the 
attempt to discover in the first chapter of the Yendidad an account of 
the gradual migration of the Iranians. It has been said that that list 
of countries is a continuous history of their attempts at colonization, 
beginning with their northern home, and ending with Hapta-Hendu or 

India. But the list nowhere speaks of any such migration 

Hence, I see in this chapter nothing but a specification of the countries 
known to the Iranians at a particular time. This period, however, 
cannot be a very recent one, as the name Hapta-Hendu is connected 
with the Yedic period. This name, however, may have been preserved 
in Persia after it had disappeared in India, and we cannot conclude 
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from it that this Fargard was composed contemporaneously with the 
Vedas.” 111 

M. Pictet, on the other hand, makes the following observations: 
“These names [of countries] enable us to follow step by step the 
extension of the Iranians over the vast domain which they have ever 
since occupied. The thing which interests us the most in this 
enumeration is the point of departure, and the general direction of 
the movement. The first perfect abode which Ormuzd created is 
called ‘ Airyana-vaejo.* ... As Ritter and Lassen remark, the 
ten months of winter and only two of summer can only apply to the 
highest valleys of Belurtagh and Mustagh at the north-east corner of 
the Iranian table-land. But it is difficult to conceive that an 
1 excellent ’ abode could ever have existed there, unless we assume 
a very improbable alteration of climate. We are as little able to 
imagine how a country so savage and so poor could have been tho 
cradle of a race so prolific as the Aryas. I believe, then, that we 
must separate, in this tradition, the mythical element from the his- 
torical data. Airyana-vaejo, the primeval paradise, was probably 
nothing more than a very confused reminiscence of the country origin- 
ally inhabited by the Aryas. At their dispersion, the Perso-Arian 
branch, driven back perhaps by the gradual increase of the Arian 
population, may have directed their steps towards the east as far as the 
high valleys of Belurtagh and Mustagh, where their further progress 
would be arrested. At a later period, when the emigration of the 
other Arian tribes had left the field clear, they descended from these 
unprofitable regions towards the more favoured countries of which 
they had preserved some recollection, as we learn from the myth in 
Vendidad. ,, — Origines Indo-Europeennes, pp. 36, 37. 

Professor Muller’s views, as well as those of M. Breal, on the First 
Fargard of the Vendidad will be found above, in note 90, p. 31 4. 112 

111 In his Commentary on the Avesta, vol. i. (1865), p. 1, the same author writes: 
“ This view (that this Fargard describes the migration of the Iranians) was first 
shaken by Kiepert in his dissertation on “The Geographical Arrangement of the 
Names of Arian Countries in the First Fargard of the Vendidad” (Proceedings of the 
Berlin Academy of Science, Dec., 1856, p. 621, ff.), with which I in general agree, 
as does also M. Breal, De la Geographic de VAvesta (Journ. Asiatique, 1862). On 
the other hand, Haug and Bunsen maintain the view that this chapter describes the 
migrations of the Indo-Germans, and in particular of the Arians, up to the time of 
their immigration into Iran and India (compare Bunsen’s JEgyptens Stelle in der 
Welt-geschichte, vol. ii., p. 104, ff.). 312 See Appendix, note K. 
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Sect. X. — Wliat was the route ly which the Ary as penetrated into 

India t 

1 We have already seen (pp. 306, ff.) that according to the most 
numerous authorities, Bactria, or its neighbourhood, was the country 
which the different branches of the Indo-European race occupied in 
common before their separation. By what route, then, did they enter 
into India ? 113 

A. W. von Schlegel thinks that the Indo-Arians must have pene- 
trated into that country from the west. After describing the difficulties 
of the sea routes leading to India from the south, and of the land route 
over the Himalaya from the north, he goes on to say: “The western 

113 In the first edition of this volume, p. 345, I wrote as follows: “Professor 
Benfey, who, apparently, differs to some extent from other scholars in designating 
that primeval country as Tartary, is of opinion that the Indian and Persian branches 
of this family may, after their separation from the others, have dwelt together, more 
to the south, in Little Thibet, the country near the sources of the Indus ; ” and I 
then proceed to quote from his Indien, pp. 14, ff., a passage in which he argues that 
most probably the Indians “ crossed over from their ancient seats beyond, and in the 
northern valleys of, the Himalaya, into the southern plains, rather as peaceable 
colonists than as martial conquerors. The passes over which the road lies are, it is 
true, difficult, but by no means insuperable, and are available for traffic and every 
sort of intercourse, though difficult for warlike operations. By these routes the first 
Aryas who settled in India, partly following the various branches of the Ganges, 
might have found their way, through Kemaon, Garhwal, or Sirmur, to the plains 
situated to the the south of the Himalaya. Here they founded Indraprastha, and 
thence spread themselves around, subduing the feeble Mlechhas, and gradually con- 
quering all the parts of India which were not too difficult of access.’ , 

In his review of the first volume of this work, in the Gott. Gel. Anzeigen for 1861, 
p. 136, Prof. Benfey writes: “ The author has also given a place to the opinion ex- 
pressed by me in 1840 in regard to the road by which the Sanskrit-speaking race 
immigrated into India. This was written at a time when I had scarcely any means 
of becoming acquainted with the Yedas ; and since then I have had no opportunity for 
expressing my views anew upon this question. But already in 1844, when I first 
read through the Rigveda in London, and still more in 1846, after Roth’s dissertation 
‘On the Literature, etc. of the Veda,’ had appeared, I, too, became firmly con- 
vinced that it was not the region of the Sarasvatl which was to be assumed as the 
earliest abode of the immigrants into India (on which my opinion regarding their 
route had been founded), but the country of the Upper Indus, and that, consequently, 
their route must have been over the Hindukush and the Indus/' Professor Benfey 
then goes on to state his conviction that his earliest view was the only one to which 
the materials at his command before the Yedas were accessible could properly lead. 
And he refers to the fact that Prof. Weber’s opinion had at first coincided with his 
own (the passage will be quoted in a note further on, p. 339), and had only at a later 
period been altered in conformity with the materials now accessible. 
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side of India appears to be more open, as from Kashmir to the Delta 
of the Indus the boundaries are not otherwise marked than by that 
river itself. Hut in its upper course the Indus is not navigable, owing 
to its rapidity and its cataracts: and in addition its right bank is 
flanked by mountains. Towards the sea it spreads out into, or is 
surrounded by, marshes: more in the interior, and even above the 
confluence of the five rivers, it is bounded by sandy deserts. From 
that point to the place where it enters the plains near Attock, a tract 
intervenes where the passage may be more easily effected. Accord- 
ingly it is on this side that India has always been entered by foreign 
conquerors, by Semiramis, if her Indian expedition is authentic, . . 

by Alexander the Great, Seleucus, and the Greek kings of Bactria, 
by the Indo-Scythians, or nomad races, who invaded certain provinces 
during the century preceding our era ; by Mahmud of Ghazni, by the 
Afghans, the Moguls, and the Persians under Nadir Shah. Thus all 
probabilities are united in favour of the supposition that the ancestors 
of the Hindus came from the same side ; a supposition which we find 
to be confirmed by arguments of another kind. The Panjab would 
consequently be the first country occupied by the colonists. Tradition 
does not, however, celebrate this as A classic region. On the contrary, 
in a passage of the Mahabharata, published and commented on by 
Lassen, its inhabitants are described as less pure and correct in their 
customs than the real Aryas, as perhaps they had been corrupted by 
the vicinity of barbarians. This leads us to believe that it was only 
after the colonists had spread themselves over the plains of the Ganges, 
that their form of worship, and the social order dependent upon 
it, could have assumed a permanent form. ,, — Essais litteraires et 
historiques, pp. 455-457. 

The same view is taken by Lassen (Indian Antiquities, 1st ed., i. 
511 ; 2nd ed., p. 612) : — 

“ The Indians, like most other nations of the ancient world, believe 
themselves to be autochthonous : their sacred legends represent India 
itself as the scene of creation, as the abode of the patriarchs, and the 
theatre of their deeds ; and they have no recollection of having sprung 
from any country out of India, or of having ever lived beyond the 
bounds of their own Bharatavarsha. (See, however, above, p. 323, ff.) 

“It is true that we might be tempted to discover in the superior 
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Baorcdnoss which they ascribe to the north a reference, unintelligible 
to themselves, to a closer connexion which they had formerly had with 
the northern countries ; for the abodes of most of the gods are placed 
towards the north in and beyond the Himalaya, and the holy and 
wonderful mountain Meru is situated in the remotest regions in the 
same direction. A more exact examination will, however, lead to the 
conviction that the conception to which we have referred has been 
developed in India itself, and is to be derived from the peculiar cha- 
racter of the northern mountain-range. The daily prospect of the 
snowy summits of the Himalaya glittering far and wide over the 
plains, and in the strictest sense insurmountable, and the knowledge 
which they had of the entirely different character of the table-land 
beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its clear and cloudless 
sky and peculiar natural productions, would necessarily designate the 
north as the abode of the gods and the theatre of wonders ; while its 
holiness is explicable from the irresistible impression produced upon 
the mind by surrounding nature. Uttara Kuru, the Elysium in the 
remotest north, may be most properly regarded as an ideal picture 
created by the imagination, of a life of tranquil felicity, and not as 
a recollection of any early residence of the Kurus in the north. Such 
at least is true of the representation which we have of this country 
in the epic poems. It is, however, probable that originally, and as 
late as the Yedic era, a recollection of this sort attached itself to that 
country, though in later times no trace of it has been preserved.” 

After stating the reasons (already detailed above, pp. 308, ff.) which 
lead to the conclusion that the Indians could not have been autochthonous, 
Xassen proceeds as follows (1st ed., p. 515, 2nd. ed., p. 616): “ There 
is only one route by which we can imagine the Arian Indians to have 
immigrated into India ; they must have come through the Panjab, and 
they must have reached the Panjab through western Kabulistan. The 
roads leading from the country on the Oxus into eastern Kabulistan and 
the valley of the Panjkora, or into the upper valley of the Indus down 
upon Gilgit, and from thence either down the course of the Indus, or 
from Gilgit over the lofty plateau of Deotsu down on Kashmir, are 
now known to us as the roughest and most difficult that exist, and 
do not appear to have been ever much or frequently used as lines 
of communication. We can only imagine the small tribes of the 
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Daradas to have come by the second route from the northern side 
of the Hindukush into their elevated valleys ; but we cannot suppose 
the mass of the Arians to [have reached India by this road. All the 
important expeditions of nations or armies which are known to us 
have proceeded through the western passes of the Hindukush, and if 
we suppose the Arian Indians to have come into India from Bactria, 
this is the only route by which we can assume them to have 
arrived.” It is true that the Hindus attach no idea of sanctity to 
the Panjab; on the contrary, “the Sarasvatl is the western boundary 
of the pure land, governed by Brahmanical law. There are, indeed, 
Indians dwelling further to the west, but they do not observe the 
Brahmanical ordinances in all their integrity. But this mode of re- 
garding the western tribes can only have arisen after the Indian 
institutions had been developed, and a marked difference had become 
observable between the people living east of the Sarasvatl, and those 
on the western border., The people of the Panjab always appear as 
descended from the same stock, and in Bpite of the aversion in question, 
the epic legends recount to us frequent relations between the kings of 
the pure portion of India and the tribes to the westward. There is no 
break in the chain of Indian races towards the west.” (p. 616, 2nded.) 

M. Burnouf briefly indicates his opinion on the question with which 
we are now occupied, by speaking of “ the movement which from the 
earliest ages had carried the Arian race from the Indus to the Ganges, 
and from the Ganges into the Dekhan,” etc., Preface to Bhag. Pur., 
vol. iii., p. xxix. 

I am not aware whether Professor Roth has ever expressed an 
opinion as to the precise route by which the Arians entered India; 
but in his work on the Lit. and Hist, of the Yeda (1846), p. 136, he 
writes as follows: “It is more than probable that the bulk of the 
tribes which we may designate as the Yedic people dwelt nearer to 
the Indus than the Jumna, and that the battle which is described in 
the hymn before us was one of those conflicts in which the northern 
tribes pressed upon the southern, on their way towards the regions 
which they were eventually to occupy. The Indus is well known and 
frequently celebrated in the hymns of the Rigveda, while at this 
moment I know of only one passage in which the Ganges is mentioned, 
and that only in a way which assigns to it an inferior rank.” 
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The same writer in his article on “ Brahma and the Brahmans,” in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1847, p. 81, again 
expresses himself thus: “ When the Yedic people, expelled by some 
shock — and that at a period more recent than the majority of the 
hymns of the Veda — relinquished their seats in the Panjab and on the 
Indus, advanced further and further to the south, drove the aborigines 
into the hills, and occupied the broad tracts lying between the Ganges, 
the Jumna, and the Vindhya range, the time had arrived when the 
division of power, the relations of king and priest, could become trans- 
formed in the most rapid and comprehensive manner.” 

Professor Weber also speaks of the Arians as at one time dwelling 
beyond the Indus. In his Hist, of Ind. Lit. (1852), pp. 2 and 3, he 
writes: “In the oldest parts of the Rigveda the Indian people appear 
to us as settled on the north-western borders of India, in the Panjab, 
and even beyond the Panjab, on the borders of the Kubha river, the 
Kophen in Kabul. 114 The gradual diffusion of this people from this 
point towards the east, beyond the Sarasvatl and over Hindustan as 
far as the Ganges, can be traced almost step by step in the later por- 
tions of the Vedic writings.” See also Ind. Stud. ii. 20. 

In his “Recent Investigations on Ancient India,” the same writer 
similarly remarks : “ The oldest hymns of the Veda show us the Arian 
people still dwelling beyond, or, at least, only on the north-western 
frontiers of India ; viz., in the tract between the Cabul river and the 
Indus, as well as in the Panjab. Their advance from this point, and 
extension over India can be traced step by step in their literature. 
Their road lay to the north of the great desert of Marwar, from the 
S'atadru (the modem Sutlej) to the Sarasvatl, a river (esteemed at a 
lhter period as of the highest sanctity) which loses itself in the sands 
of the desert. This must have been a point where they made a halt 

114 In his Jndische Studien, vol. i: p. 165 (published 1849-50), Weber speaks of 
the “ Arian Indians being driven by a deluge from their home (see above, p. 335, note), 
and coming from the north, not from the west (as Lassen, i. 515, will have it) into 
India ; first of all to Kashmir and the Panjab ; as it is only in this way that we can 
explain the northern Kurus and the northern Madras, with whom the conception of 
the golden age became afterwards associated.” As, however, in the passages quoted 
in the text, which were written at a later date, Weber supposes the Arians to have 
dwelt on the Kabul river, they must, in order to arrive there, have either arrived by 
the route which Lassen assigns, or have afterwards spread themselves to the west- 
ward. 
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of long continuance, as may be concluded from the great sacrcdness 
ascribed in later times to this region. At that period it formed the 
boundary line between the Brahmanical organization which was being 
now formed in Hindustan, and those Arian races of the west which 
retained the free manner of life inherited from their forefathers.” — 
Indian Sketches, pp. 13, 14. 

. M. Langlois, in the Preface to his French translation of the R.V., 
speaks to the same effect, pp. ix, x: “The hymns of the Rigveda 
were composed for tribes which had come from the banks of the Indus, 
and were living in the plains watered by the Ganges. This people 
seems to have belonged to that great branch of the human race known 
under the name of the Aryas. They brought with them a mild and 
simple civilization, patriarchal manners, a polished language. . . . 

These Aryas, as they established themselves in India, drove back 
before them the ancient populations, which then proceeded to occupy 
the forests and mountains, and which, on account of their savage cus- 
toms and murderous depredations, became, for the Aryas, the types of 
those evil spirits which they have depicted in their books. At the 
head of the first colony there must have been a prince of the Arian 
nation called Manu, whom the traditions represent as the father of 
mankind.” 

In another place, in a note to R.V. i. 33, 3 (p. 264, vol. i. of his 
work, note 2), the same author writes still more explicitly as regards 
the point under consideration: “It is my opinion that the Indian 
colony conducted by Manu, which established itself in Aryav&rtta, 
came from the countries which lie to the west of the Indus, and of 
which the general name was Aria, Ariana, Hiran.” 

Professor Muller does not, as far as I am aware, anywhere determine 
the route by which the Arians arrived in India, more precisely than 
is done in the following passages (already quoted in pp. 310, f.) : “At 
the first dawn of traditional history we see these Arian tribes migrating 
across the snow of the Himalaya, southward towards the ‘seven rivers’ 
(the Indus, the five rivers of the Panjab, and the Sarasvatl), and ever 
since India has been called their home.” — Last Results of the Sanskrit 
Researches, p. 129 (“Chips,” i. 63); and Anc. ° ^ t Lit., p. 12. 

And again, at p. 131 (“Chips,” i. p. 65); Anc.^'*. -o Lit., p. 15, 
he writes: “After crossing the narrow passes t the Hindukush or 
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the Himalaya, they [the southern Arians] conquered, or drove before 
them .... the aboriginal inhabitants of the Trans-Himalayan 
countries.” Some remarks on the same subject have been already 
quoted (see above, p. 311) from his “Last Results of the Turanian 
Researches,” p. 340. 

Whatever other and minor differences of view may exist between 
the several authorities whom I have last cited, they are all of one 
accord at least in regard to this one point, that India is not the 
original countrv of the Hindus. 


Sect. XI . — The immigration of the Indo- Arians from the north-west 
rendered probable by the tenor of the Vedic hymns . 

The immigration of the Arians, the progenitors of the Brahmanical 
Indians, into India from the north-west, is further rendered probable 
by the fact that the writers of the Vedic hymns appear to be most 
familiar with the countries lying in that direction, i.e., with the north- 
western parts of India itself, as well as with the countries bordering 
on, or beyond the Indus, and with the rivers which flow through those 
regions; while the countries and rivers in the central and eastern 
parts of India are more rarely mentioned ; and no allusion whatever is 
made to the regions of the south. On this subject I borrow the fol- 
lowing remarks from Professor Roth’s work on the Lit. and Hist, of 
the Veda, p. 136 : “ The Sindhu (Indus) is well known and frequently 
celebrated in the hymns of the Rigveda, while at present I know of 
only one hymn in which the Ganges is mentioned, and that only in a 
subordinate capacity. This passage occurs in one of the hymns ascribed 
to Sindhukshit, son of Priyamedha (x. 75, 5), which is addressed to 
the Sindhu, 1 the most copious of streams,’ ( apasdm apastamd ). The 
other rivers are solicited to regard graciously the praises of the poet, 
which are dedicated to the Sindhu. 115 The passage is, after Yaska 
(Nirukta, ix. 26), to be explained thus : * Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, 
S'utudri, with the Parushnl, receive graciously my hymn. Marudvpi- 
dha, hear with the AsiknT, the Vitasta ; Arjiklya, hear with the 

118 The entire hymn is quoted and translated in the fifth volume of this work, 
p. 343, f. 
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Sushoma. , ” 118 ( Imam me Gange Yamune Sarasvati S'utudri stomam 
e achat a Parushni a | AsiJcnya Marudvridhe Vitastayd ArjlMye srinuhi 
& Sushomayd |) 

Another passage in which the Indus is mentioned is the following, 
B.V. i. 126, 1 : Amandan etomdn prabhare manuka Sindhav adhi 
hhiyato Bhdvyasya | To me sahasram amimita savdn aturto raja sravah 
ichhamdnah | “ With my intellect I produce ardent encomiums upon 

Svanaya, the son of Bhavya, who dwells on the Sindhu; the in- 
vincible prince, who, desirous of renown, has offered through me a 
thousand oblations.” In the 7th verse of the same hymn we find a 
reference which indicates familiarity with the country of the Gandharis 
and its sheep : Sarvd 'ham asmi romaka Gandharinam ivdvilcd | “ I 

am all hairy, like a ewe of the Gandharis. ,, Gandhara is placed by 
Lassen (in the map of Ancient India in vol. ii. of his Indian Anti- 
quities) to the west of the Indus, and to the south of the Cophen or 
Kabul river, the same position to which the Gandaritis of the ancients 
is referred. 117 In a note to his Transl. of the Vishnu Purana, vol. ii., 
p. 174 (Dr. HalPs ed.), Prof. Wilson writes of the Gandharas : “These 
are, also, a people of the north-west, found both on the west of the Indus 
and in the Punjab.” The word Sindhu also occurs in the following pas- 
sages of the Rigveda, viz., i. 94, 16; i. 122, 6; ii. 15, 6; iv. 30, 12; 
v. 53, 9 ; vii. 33, 3 ; viii. 20, 25 ; x. 64, 9. It is, however, difficult to 
say whether the Indus be always meant. The last of these passages 

116 Part of Yaska’s note (Nirukta, ix. 26) is as follows: — Imam me Gange Yamune 

Sarasvati S'utudri Parushni stomam a sevadham AsiJcnya, cha saha Marudvridhe 
Vitastayd cha ArjWye dirinuhi Sushomayd cha iti samastarthah | . . . . 

Iravatlm Parushni ity a huh .... Asiknx asuJcld asitd | . . . Marud- 
vridhah sarvdh nadyah | Mar Utah enah vardhayanti | . . . Arjikiyam Vipad 
ity dhuh | (See vol. i., pp. 339 and 417, note 210.) * l The entire sense is, ‘Receive 
this hymn, 0 Ganga, Yamuna, SarasvatT, S'utudri, Parushni, and Marudvridha 
along with the AsiknT, and Aijlklya along with the Vitasta and Sushomu.' # . . 
Parushni is a name of the Iravati. . . . Asiknl means ‘ black.’ ... All 
rivers [may be called] Marudvridha, because they are swollen by the Maruts . . . 
Aijlklya is a name of the Vipiis.” See Roth’s remarks on these rivers, in his Lit. 
■and Hist, of the Veda, pp. 136-140 ; and a passage which will be quoted from Lassen 
in the text further on. 

117 The Gandarii are mentioned by Herodotus, vii. 66, along with the Parthians, 
Chorasmians, Sogdians, and Dadikse, as forming part of the army of Xerxes. See 
the Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. 103, ff. ; the Journ, Royal Asiatic Society, v. 17; 
and Rawlinson’s Herodotus, iv. 216, f. 
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(which occurs in a hymn to the Yi&ve devas) is as follows, R.V. x. 
64, 9 : Sartmatl Sarayuh Stndhur urmibhir maho mahir ava&a ”yantu 
vahhanih | devtr dpo matarah sudayitnvo ghritavat payo madhumat no 
archata | “Let the Sarasvatl, the Sarayu, the Sindhu, with their 
waves; let the great [rivers] come swiftly, strengthening us with 
their succour. Divine waters, mothers, flowing, impart (?) to us your 
waters with butter and honey.” 

The verse which has been cited above from the Rigveda, x. 75, 5, 
in the extract from Professor Roth’s work, is followed by another, 11 * 
in which the names of several other rivers are mentioned, viz., the 
Trishtama, the Susartu, the Rasa, 119 the SVetl, the Kubha, the Gomati, 
the Krumu, and the Mehatnu. In Roth and Bohtlingk’s Lexicon, 
the Kubha, Gomati, and Krumu are set down as being affluents of the 
Indus. 120 That they were really so is rendered probable by their being 
mentioned in conjunction with that river. In the case of the Kubha, 
the probability is strengthened by its name, which has a close re- 
semblance to that of the Kophen, or Kabul river, which falls into the 
Indus, a little above Attock (see the passage from Weber’s Ind. Liter., 
above p. 339). This river is mentioned again in R.V. v. 53, 9 : Mu. 
vo Rasa ’ nitabhd Kubha Krumur md vah Stndhur ni riramat | md vah 

118 R.V. x. 75, 6: — Trishtdmaya prathamam ydtave sajuh Susartva Rasayd S'vetyd 
tyd | tvam Sindho Kubhaya Gomatim Krumum Mehatnvd saratham y&bhir lyase J 
“Unite first in thy course with the Trishtama, the Susartu, the Rasa and the S'vetT ; 
thou, Sindhu, [mectest] the Gomati with the Kubha, the Krumu with the Mehatnu, 
and with them art borne onward (as) on the same car.” 

119 The R&sa is considered by Dr. Aufrccht, in his explanation of R.V. x. 108, to 
denote there and elsewhere the “ milky way.” See Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, vol. xiii. p. 498. Yaska merely explains it as meaning a river : Rasa nadi | 
Nir. xi. ‘25. In his translation of Samaveda, ii. 247 (=R.V. ix. 41, 6), Benfey 
translates rasa by “ ocean.” In his Glossary he explains it of “ a particular river 
which separates the world of Indra from that of the Panis (?) ;” referring to R.V., 
x. 108. In R.V. i. 112, 12, he explains it of the river Rasa. In his translation of 
this verse in Orient und Occident, iii. 150, he makes it a river of the lower world 
(unterwelt). In Bohtliugk and Roth’s Lexicon the Rasa is stated to be the name of 
a river, in R.V., i 112, 12; v. 53, 9; x. 75, 6; and to mean “a mythical stream 
which flows round the earth and sky” in ix. 41, 6 ; x. 108, 1, f. ; x. 121, 4 ; v. 41, 15. 

12 »In his Elucidations (Erlauterungen) of the Nirukta, p. 43, note, Professor Roth 
remarks : “ The Kophen is the Kubha of the Veda, mentioned in R.V. v. 63, 9, and 
x. 75, 7. If we identify the Krumu and Gomati of this last text, with the Kurum 
and Gomal which flow into the Indus from the west (as Lassen proposes in a letter), 
we may regard the rivers whose names precede [the Trishtama, Rasa, S'vetT, and 
Anitabha] as being affluents of the Indus further to the north than the Kophen.” 
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parishttot Sarayuh purlshtnl asme it sumnam astu mh | “ Let not, 0 
Maruts, the Rasa, the Anitabha, the Kubha, the Krumu or the Sindhu 
arrest you: let not the watery Sarayu stop you: let the joy you 
impart come to us.” Another of the rivers named in the verse pre- 
viously cited (R.V. x. 75, 7), and declared by Roth to be an affluent 
of the Indus, is the Gomatl. It is not necessary that we should 
identify this river with the Gomatl (Goomtee), which rises to the 
north-west of Oude and flows past Lukhnow, though, being men- 
tioned along with the Sarayu (if, indeed, this be the modern 
Surjoo), it may be the same. A river of the same name is men- 
tioned again in R.V. viii. 24, 30: JEsho apaSrito Valo Gomatim 
anu tfohfhati | “ This Vala dwells afar on the [banks of 

the] G5m&tl.” m It is quite possible that the names of the rivers in 
Oude may have been borrowed from some streams further west. 122 
Another river, the Suvastu, which may be an affluent of the Indus, 
is mentioned in R.V., viii. 19, 37 : Suvdstvdh adhi tugvani | These 
words are quoted in Nirukta, iv. 15, and explained thus: Suvdstur 
nadl | tugma tlrtham bhavati | “ SuvaBtu is a river ; tugma means 

a ferry.” On this passage Roth observes, Erlauterungen, p. 43: 
“ The bard Sobhari is recounting the presents which he received from 
Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, on the banks of the Suvastu. In the 
Mahabharata, vi. 33 3, 123 the Suvastu is connected with the Gaurl. 
Now, according to Arrian, Indica, 4, ll, 124 the Soastos and Garoias 

121 Compare R.V. v. 61, 19. 

122 There is a stream called Gom&tl in Kemaon, which must be distinct from the 
river in Oude, as the latter rises in the plains. 

m In the list of rivers in the description of Jambukhanda. The words are: 
Vdstuih Suvastum Gaurlm cha Kampanam sa-Hiranvatim | “The Vustu, the 
Suvastu, the Gauri, the Kampana, and the Hiranvati.” 

121 K ootpijy fit iv TlevKc\ai'fiTttiL, &fxa St &yuv Ma\avr6v re Ka\ 'XSaovov kcu r afifioiav, 
itcStSot is rbv IvSSv. “ The Kophen unites with the Indus in Peukglaeetis, bringing 
with it the Malantus, the Soasfcus, and the Garroeas." Professor Wilson (Ariana 
Ant. pp. 183, 190, 194) thinks these two last names really denote one and the same 
river. “Now there can be no doubt that by the Kophen is to be understood the 
Kabul River ; for Arrian says, that having received the Malamantus, Suastus, and 
Garceus, it mixes with the Indus, in the country of Peukelaotis ; and the latter part 
of Alexander’s operations west of the Indus, shortly before he crosses that river, are 
carried on in the same district along the Indus and the Cophen.” — Wilson, Ariana 
Ant., p. 183. “The united stream [of the Punjkora and Sewat] is called either the 
Punjkora or Sewat River ; and this may explain why Arrian, in his Indica, speaks 
erroneously of a Suastus as well as a Garceus, whilst in Ptolemy we have no other 
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flow into the K5pben. From comparing these two passages, it results 
with tolerable certainty that the Suvastu is the same as the modern 
Suwad, a stream which flows into the Kabul river from the north, 
after first joining the Panjkora.” 

Returning now to R.Y. x. 75, 6, and taking first the most westerly 
streams (next to the Indus) there specified, we come (1) to the Vitasta 
or Bchat, (2) the Asikm or Chenab (Akesines), (3) the Parushm, 
Iravatl, or Ravee, (4) the Arjiklya, Vipas, or Beeas, and (5) the 
S'utudrT, or Sutlej. Yaska, as we have seen, identifies the Parushm 
with the Iravatl, and the Arjiklya with the Vipfis ; Professor Roth 
considers the Asikn! to be the same as the Chenab or Akesines; and 
there is no doubt that the Vitasta is the Ilydaspes, and that the S'utdri 
is the Sutlej. We have, consequently, in this passage an enumeration 
of the rivers of the Panjab. The Asiknl is again mentioned in R.V. 
viii. 20, 25; the Parushm in R.V. vii. 18, 8, 9, and viii. 63, 15; the 
S'utudri in iii. 33, 1 ; and the Vipa6 in iii. 33, 1, 3, and iv. 30, 11. 

The other rivers named in the passage so often referred to, R.V. x. 
75, 5, 6, are the Sarasvatl, the Ganga, and the Yamuna. The follow- 
ing are some of the most remarkable passages in which the Sarasvatl 
is celebrated. In iii. 23, 4, it is thus mentioned along with the 
Drishadvatl (with which Manu, ii. 17, also associates it) and the 
Apaya : Ni tvd dadlie rare d prithivydh Ilayaspade mdinatve alindm | 
Dr ish adva tyd m mdnushe Apayuydih Sarasvatydm revad Ague did'ihi | 

river than the Suastus described.” — Ibid. p. 190. “Alexander crossed, according to 
Arrian’s narrative, four rivers before he reached the Indus; and these, the Kophen, 
Khoos, Euaspla, and Garocus, we have still in the Punjshir, Alishung, Khonar, and 
Punjkora. . . . Thus even Arrian is a better authority as an historian than as a 
geographer, for he describes in the latter character the Kophen as bringing with it 
to the Indus, the Malamantus, Suastus, and Garocus ; two of which he docs not 
name at all in his narrative, and of which the third is probably the same as the 
second.” — Ibid. p. 194. Lassen, on the other hand, holds that Ptolemy is in error. 
“It must surprise us,” he remarks (Ind. Ant., iii. 129), “that, of the rivers of 
Eastern Kabul, Ptolemy mentions only the Suastos, and passes over the Garoias [the 
ancient name was Gauri, the present is Panjkora] in silence, though this river must 
have been known to him from the accounts of the writers of the Macedonian age, 
who, however, arc wrong in making the Suastos to unite not with it, hut with the 
Kophen. This is the more surprising, as Ptolemy is acquainted with the region 
called Goryaia after that river. . . . Ptolemy is thus misled into making the 
Suastos rise too far to the north.” See also Lassen’s Ind. Ant. ii. 668-9. In any 
case, the existence of a river in the Kabul country, called Suastus at the date of 
Alexander’s expedition, is undoubted. 
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“On an auspicious day I place thee on the most sacred spot of IJa 
[the earth]. Shine, 0 opulent Agni, in the assembly of men on the 
banks of the Drishadvatl, the Ap&ya, the Sarasvatl.” In B.Y. vi. 
61, 2, the same river is thus magnified: Iyam ius’hmebhxr bua-kha 
ivdrujat sanu girindm tavishebhir urmibhih | pardvata-ghnlm avase 
suvrilctilhih Sarasvatlm a visdsema dhitibhih | “By her force, and her 
impetuous waves she has broken down the sides of the mountains, 
like a man digging lotus fibres. Tor succour let us, with praises and 
hymns, invoke Sarasvatl who sweeps away her banks.” 126 In verse 13 
of the same hymn the same epithet dpds&m apastamd , “ most copious 
of streams,” which is applied to the Sindhu in B.Y. x. 75, 7 (see 
above, p. 341), is also assigned to the Sarasvatl. 

Hymns 95 and 96 of the seventh book of the Bigveda are devoted 
to the praises of the Sarasvatl and her male correlative the Sarasvat. 
The first and part of the second verse of the former hymn are as 
follows: Pra kshodasa dhdyasd sasre eshti Sarasvatl dharunam ayasl 
puh | pra bdbadhand. rathy eva ydti vi&vdh apo mahina sindhur anydh | ekd 
achetat Sarasvatl nadindrh suchir yatl giribhyah a samudrdt | “ This 

Sarasvatl has flowed on with a protecting current, a support, an iron 
barrier. This stream rushes on like a charioteer, in her majesty 
outrunning all other rivers. 120 Sarasvatl is known as the one river, 
flowing on pure from the mountains to the sea.” 127 

The Jumna is mentioned in two other passages of the Bigveda 
besides x. 75, 5. In v. 52, 17, reference is made to property in cows 


126 In reference to this verse, Yuska observes, ii. 23 : Tatra “ Sarasvatl ” ity etasya 
nadl-vat devata-vachcha nig amah bhavanti | . . . At ha etad nadi-vat | “ There 

are texts which speak of Sarasvatl both as a river and as a goddess. ... In the 
following she is referred to as a river/' He then quotes the verse before us ; and 
explains (ii. 24) pardvata-ghtm by paravara-ghatinhn “ destroying the further and 
the near bank." See also the commentary on the Taitt. Br. vol. ii. p. 842 (Bibl. 
Indica). This interpretation is condemned in B. and R/s Lexicon, s. v., where the 
sense is said to be, either (a) “ striking the distant (demon)," or {b) “striking from, 
or at, a distance." 

124 See the translation of this verse in Benfey’s Glossary to the Samaveda, p. 157, 
under the word rat hi. 

187 Langlois, vol. iii., p. 241, note 13, thinks that Sarasvatl in this hymn stands, 
not for a river, but for “ the goddess of sacrifice," with her libations. “ These liba- 
tions form a river, which flows from the mountains, where the sacrifice is performed, 
and where the soma plant is collected. This river flows into the samudra (sea), 
which is the vessel destined to receive the libations." 
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and horses on the banks of the Yamuna; 128 and in vii. 18, 19, it is 
said that the “ Yamuna protected [or gladdened] Indra.” 128 I have 
found a reference to the Ganga in one other passage besides x. 75, 
5, viz., in vi. 45, 31, 180 where the adjective gdngya , “ belonging to 
the Ganga,” occurs. But the Rigveda contains no hymn devoted to 
the celebration of the Ganga, such as we find appropriated to the 
Sindhu and Sarasvati. 

The Sarayu is also referred to in three passages in the R.V. iv. 30, 
18, v. 53, 9, and x. 64, 9. The first of these texts runs thus: TJta 
tyd sadyah Aryd Sarayor Indra paratah | Arndchitrarathd avadhlh | 
“ Thou hast straightway slain these two Aryas, Arna and Chitraratha, 
on the other side of the Sarayu” The second and third have been 
already quoted in pp. 343, f. The Sarayu named in these passages, 
particularly the last two, may be different from the river of the same 
name which now flows along the north-eastern frontier of Oude, as it 
is mentioned in connexion with rivers all of which appear to be in the 
Panjab. But it is not absolutely necessary to suppose this, 181 as we shall 
presently see that one of the Vedic rishis was acquainted with Klka^a 
or Behar. In the Rigveda we have no mention made of the rivers of 
the south, which have in later ages become so renowned in Hindustan 
for their sanctity, the Narmada, the Godaveri, and the Kaverl. 


[On the subject treated in the preceding pages, the second 
edition of Lassen’s Indian Antiquities contains, at p. 643, vol. i., 
some new matter which I translate: “The names of the rivers 
mentioned in the hymns of the R.V. furnish us with the means 
of arriving at exact conclusions regarding the abodes of the Arian 
Indians at the time when they were composed. The Ganga and 
the Yamuna are only mentioned once in the tenth book. In an 
earlier book the Drishadvatl too is only once named : much oftener 

128 R.V. v. 52, 17 : Yamunay&m adhi srutam ud rddho gavyaih mrije m rddho 
aivyam mfije | 

129 R.V. vii. 18, 19 : Avad Indram Yamuna ityddi | 

189 See Roth, Litt. und Gesch. des Weda, p. 136 ; and above p. 341. The words 
are: Uruh kaksho na Odngyah | Roth, sub voce kaksha , says, the sense of the 
word kaksha is uncertain. Langlois does not translate it. ‘Wilson misapprehends 
Sayana's explanation. 

Wl See, however, the opinion of Lassen, as quoted below* 
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the Sarasvatl; but most frequently of all the Sindhu (Indus) with 
its affluents, some of which are designated by their older names, 
viz., Asiknl for the Chandrabhaga, Marudvridha for the same stream 
after its confluence with the Vitasta, Urunjira for the Iravatl, and 
Parushn! for the Vipasa. (The principal passage is B.V. x. 75.) The 
three western affluents of the Indus, which are now called Gomal, 
Kurrum, and Kabul, are named in these hymns Gomatl, Krumu, and 
Kubha respectively : the last word has, as is well known, been turned 
by the Greeks into Kophen. The Anitabha, Kasa, and SVetl must 
also be regarded as affluents of the same river (R.V., v. 53, 9 ; x. 75, 
6). . . . Before I proceed further, I think it fit to remark that it 
is not the fault of the learned geographer [M. Yivien do St. Martin], 
to whom we owe a valuable dissertation on the Yedic geography, but 
of the Trench translator [of the B.V., the late M. Langlois], if the 
former has been misled to assume the existence of three rivers which 
have no reality. Sushoma and Arjlkiya signify vessels which are used 
in the preparation of the Soma. 132 The assumption that there is a 
river called Trishtama is founded on an ignorance of the language. 
In the verse in question (B.Y., x. 75, 6) ‘trishta,* ‘harshly sounding,* 
is to be referred to the Sindhu, whilst ‘amaya* is the instrumental 
singular feminine from the pronoun * am a.’ 133 

“ The following additional rivers are named in the B.Y., the An6u- 
matl, the Hariyuplya, and the Yavyavatl, but only once (vi. 27, 5, 6 ; 
viii. 85, 13, ff.), and in such a way that their situation cannot be 
fixed. Finally, the Sarayu is thrice named. In one place (iv. 
30, 17) it is said that by the help of Indra Turvasu and Yadu 
crossed this stream. 134 In the second passage (x. 64, 9) it is named 
in connexion with the Sarasvatl and Sindhu; and in the third 
(v. 53, 9), again, in connexion with these two, and as well as with 
several affluents of the Indus and the Yamuna. These data do 

182 In proof of this Lassen refers to Roth, on the Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, 
p. 137. See also Roth’s Illust. of Nirukta, p. 131, and Bohtlingk and Roth's 
Lexicon, s.v. arjlkiya : also Benfey’s Glossary to S.V., s.v. tfaranyavat. 

133 Tfishtama is given as the name of a river in Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon ; 
and this interpretation is not withdrawn in the “ additions and improvements,” in 
vol. v. 

134 The Sarayu is not named in v. 17, but in v. 18, where Indra is said to have 
slain two Aryas, Arna and Chitraratha, on the other side of this river. See p. 347. 
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not suffice to show what river is meant. Perhaps it is an affluent of 
the Sarasvatl; this river is in any case to be distinguished from the 
well-known affluent of the Ganga. Prom this survey it is clear that 
at the time of the composition of the Bigveda the Arian Indians dwelt 
chiefly in eastern Kabulistan and in the Panjab as far as the Saras vatl. 

“ If we hold the Anitabha, the Basa, and the S'veti, — as from the 
connexion we must, — for the modern Abu Sin, Burrindu, and Sudum, 
the Arian Indians were at that time already in possession of a tract 
on the upper Indus. The conjecture that by the Basa is meant the 
Suvastu, and by the SVeti the Boas of the ancients, cannot be justified. 
Whether we are to assign to the Arian Indians a tract in western 
Kabulistan also, depends on the ascertainment of the modern names 
of the three rivers mentioned in the B.Y., which have not yet been 
identified. It was only in the period when the tenth book of this 
collection of hymns was composed that the Arian people had travelled 
further east and reached the Ganga. 

“The Atharvaveda represents to us an important advance in the 
diffusion of the Arian Indians. The Bahllkas and Gandharas appear 
in the light of peoples living at a distance ; so, too, the countries of 
Magadha and Anga. It may be hence concluded that at that period 
the Arians had not spread further than to north-western Bengal, on 
the south bank of the Ganges. 135 Begarding the diffusion of the 
Brahmanical religion, the S'atapatha Brahmana has preserved a re- 
markable legend, of which the essential import is as follows,” etc. 
Lassen then quotes the passage (i. 4, 1, 10, ff.), which will be cited 
further on.] 

We have already seen (p. 328) that the Himalaya mountains are 
mentioned in the Atharvaveda. In a fine hymn, the 121st of the 
10th mandala of the B.Y., also, we have the foHowing verse, x. 121, 
4 : Yasya ime Himavanto mahitvu yasya samudram rasayd mha dhuh | 
“He whose greatness these snowy mountains, and the sea with the 
aerial river declare,” 138 etc. But no allusion to the Yindhya range, 

138 The author here refers to Roth on the Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, pp. 37, ff., 
where some verses of A.V., v. 22, are quoted, translated, and illustrated. See p. 351. 

138 Sec Muller’s translation in Bunsen’s Gott in der Geschichte, part ii., p. 107. 
The Himalaya, or snowy range, is also mentioned, A.V, xii. 1, 11 : Oiraym te par - 
vatah himavanto aranyam te prithivi syonam astu | “ May thy mountains he 
snowy, 0 earth, and thy wilderness beautiful,” 
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which runs across the central parts of India, is to be found in the 
Rigveda. 

The following text from the R.Y. shows that the author of the 
hymn (said to be Vigvamitra) knew something of the countries to the 
eastward as far as Klkata or Behar, R.Y. in. 53, 14 : Kim te krinvanti 
Ktkafeshu gdvo na aSiram duhre na tapanti gharmam | & no bhara 
Pramagandasya vedo naichdsdkham Maghavan rartdhaya nah \ “ What 

are thy cows doing among the Klkatas ? They yield no milk for 
oblations ; and they heat no fire. Bring us the wealth of Pramaganda 
[or the usurer] ; and subdue to us, 0 Maghavat (Indra), the degraded 
man (naichasakha).” Yaska explains Klkata as “ a country inhabited 
by people who were not Aryas, ” Nirukta vi. 32 : Kikato ndma deSo 
9 naryanivdsah | 137 The word Klkata is given in the vocabulary called 
TrikandaSesha, as equivalent to Magadha. In Bohtlingk and Roth’s 
Dictionary, the following lines are quoted from the Bhagavata Purana, 
i. 3, 24 : Tata\ \ kalau sampravritte sammohdya sura-dvishdm | Buddho 
ndmanjanasutah Klkateshu lhavishyati | “Then, when the Kali age 
has begun, a person named Buddha, son of Anjana, will be born 
among the Klkatas, in order to delude the enemies of the gods (the 
Asuras).” The commentator on the Bhag. Pur. explains the Klkatas 
by madhye Gaya-pradeSe | “in the country of Gaya.” Again, Bhag. 
Pur., vii. 10, 18, it is said: Yatra yatra cha mad-bhaktdh prakdntdh 
samadarsinah \ sadhavah samuddchdrds te puyante 9 pi Klka{dh | “ In 

every place where those who are devoted to me, who are calm, who 
regard all things as alike, who are holy and virtuous, are found, the 

137 Sayan a gives an alternative explanation of kJJcafa, borrowed from a hint in 
Yaska: Yadvd “ kriyabhir y^ga-dana-homa-lakshanabhih him phalishyati ” ity 
asraddadhnnah pratyuta “ pibata khadata ay am eva loko na par ah'* iti vadanto 
nastikdh klkafah | “ Or the Klkatas are atheists, who, being destitute of faith, say, 
4 what fruit will result from sacrifices, alms, or oblations P rather eat and drink, for 
there is no other world but this.’ ” In Sayana’s introduction to the Rigvcda 
(Muller’s edit. vol. i. p. 7), an aphorism of the MTmansa, with a comment, is quoted, 
in which an objector demurs to the eternity of the Veda, because objects and persons 
who existed in time are mentioned in it. In the objector’s statement, Naichasakha 
is spoken of as a city, and Pramaganda as a king : “ Kim te krinvanti Ktkateshv n 
iti mantre klkato ndma janapadah dmnatah | tathd Naichasakhaih ndma nagaram 
Pramagando ndma raja ity ete ’ rthdh anitydh amndtah | “ In the verse, 4 what do 
thy cows among the Klkatas, etc.,* a country named Klkata is recorded, together 
with a city called Naichasakha and a king called Pramaganda; all which are non- 
eternal objects.” 
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men [of that country] are purified, even if they be Klkatas.” Professor 
Weber, in bis Ind. Stud. i. 186, states his opinion that the Klkafas 
were not (as Yaska tell us) a non-Arian tribe, but a people who, like 
the Yratyas, were of Arian origin, though they did not observe Arian 
rites; and they may, he thinks, have been Buddhists, or the fore- 
runners of Buddhism. 

From these passages there seems to be no doubt that the Kika^as 
were a people who lived in Magadha or Behar. 

The following verses from one oi the mantras of the Atharvaveda, 
v. 22, quoted and explained by Professor Both in his Lit. and Hist, of 
the Yeda, pp. 37-42, may tend to show what were the limits of the 
country occupied by the Aryas at the date of its composition. These 
limits coincide in one direction with those indicated in the preceding 
passage from the Bigveda, in which the Klka^as are mentioned. 
This mantra contains an invocation to Takman, apparently a per- 
sonified cutaneous disease, who is supplicated to withdraw to certain 
other tribes, whose names are specified, and whom we may there- 
fore with probability conclude to have been regarded as without the 
Arian pale, though not necessarily non-Arians. A.Y., v. 22, verses 
5, 7, 8, 12, 14 : 5 | Oko asya Mujavanto oko asya Mahdvrishdh | yuvaj 
jdtas takmams tdvdn asi Bahlikeshu nyocharah | 7 | Takman Mujavato 
gachha Bahlikdn vd parastarum \ Sudrdm ichha prapharyam turn Takman 
vi iva dhunuhi | 8 | Mahuvrishun Mujavato bandhu addhi par ety a | prai- 
tdni takmane brumo anyakshetruni vd imd | 12 | Takman bhrdtrd bald - 
sena svasrd kdsikayd saha | pamnd bhrdtrivyena saha gachhdmum aranam 
janam | 14 | Gandhuribhyo Mujavadbhyo Angebhyo Magadhebhyah | 
prauhyam janam iva sevadhim takmdnam pari dadmasi | 5. 1 ‘His 

( Takman’ s) abode are the Mujavats, his abode the Mahavrishas. As 
soon as thou art born, 0 Takman, thou sojoumest among the Bahlikas. 
7. Go, Takman, to the Mujavats, or far away to the Bahlikas. Choose 
the female Sudra for food; and shake her. 8. Passing (us) by, 0 
friend, devour the Mahavrishas and the Mujavats. We point out to 
Takman these or those alien regions. 12. Takman, along with thy 
brother Balasa, and with thy sister Kasika (cough), and with thy 
nephew Paman, depart to that foreign people. 14. We transfer 
Takman as a servant, and as a treasure, to the Gandharis, the 
Mujavats, the Angas, and the Magadhas.” 
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The Mujavats are again mentioned in the Vajasaneyi-sanhita, 3, 61, 
as foUows : Etat te Rudra avasam tern paro Mujavato atlhi | avatata - 
dhanva pindlcdvasah krittivdsah ahimsan nah 6ivo atlhi | 138 “ This, 0 
Budra, is thy food; with it depart beyond the Mujavats. With thy 
bow unbent, and concealed from view, and clad in a skin, pass beyond, 
uninjuring us and propitious.” 

The Mujavats being mentioned along with the Bablikas, a Bactrian 
race, and with the Candharis (see above, p. 342) may, as Both thinks, 
be a hill tribe in the north-west of India ; and the Mahavrishas may 
belong to the same region. 139 

The Angas and Magadhas mentioned in verse 13 are, on the contrary, 
tribes living in south Behar, and the country bordering on it to the 
west. We have thus in- that verse two nations situated to the north- 
west, and two to the south-east, whom we may suppose, from the 
maledictions pronounced on them, to have been hostile, or alien tribes, 

138 Mujavat is explained by the commentator on the V.S., as the name of a moun- 
tain, the place of Rudra’ s abode: Mujavan noma kaschit parvato Radrasya vam- 
nthanam | This is apparently a later idea. Compare the Mahabhurata, Sauptika- 
parva, 785, Evam uktva sa sakrodho jagdma vimandh Bhavah | girer Mwijavatah 
pndam tapas taptum mahdtapah | “Bhava (S'iva) having so said, went away angry and 
disturbed, to the quarter of the hill Munjavat, to perform austerity, the great 
devotee;’* and the Asvamedkika parva, 180: Girer Himavat ah prink the Munjavan 
ndma parvatah | tapyate yatra bhagavdms tape nityam Umapatih\ “ On the heights 
of the Himavat mountain thero is a hill called Munjavat, where the divine lord of 
Uma. (S'iva) performs continual austerity.” The commentator on the S'atapatha- 
brahmana says it is the “Northern Mountain,” udichyah parvatah | The S'atapa- 
tha-brahmana (ii. 6, 2, 17,) thus comments on the text of the Vaj. S., after quoting 
it : Avasena vat adhvanam yanti | tad enam sdvasam eva anvavarjati yatra yatra 
asya charanam tad anu | atra ha vat asya paro Mvjavadbhyae charanam | tasmad 
aha “paro Mvjavato *tihi” iti “ avatata-dhanva pinakdvasah” ity “ ahimttan nah 
iivo *tihi ” ity J eva etad aha “ krittivdsah ** iti |* nishvapayaty eva enam etat | 
svapann u hi na kanchana hinasti | tasmad aha “ krittivdsah ” iti | “Men go on 
their way with provision. He therefore sends him (Rudra) off with provision, 
wherever he has to go. Here his journey is beyond the Mujavats ; hence he says 
‘pass beyond the Mujavats ;* ‘with bow unbent and concealed,* ‘uninjuring us and 
propitious, pass beyond.’ He adds ‘ clad in a skin.* This lulls him to sleep ; for 
while sleeping he injures nobody. Wherefore he says * clad in a skin.' ** A deriva- 
tive of the word Mujavat occurs also in the R.Y. x. 34, 1 : Somasya iva Maujava- 
tasya bhakshah | “ Like a draught of the soma produced on Mujavat, or among the 
Mujavats.” Yaska, Nir. 9, 8, explains the word thus : Maujavato Mujavati jatah ) 
Miyavan parvatah . “ ‘ Maujavatah ’ means produced on Miijavat : Mujavat is a 
mountain.” 

139 On the Buhikas and Bahlikas, see Lassen, Zeitsch. 1840, p. 194 ; und for 1839, 
p. 52, ff. 
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who lived on the borders of Brahmanical India, and to have been 
beyond its boundaries at the time this incantation was composed. 
(Roth, Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, p. 42.) 

It does not, however, foHow that the tribes who, in the Atharva- 
veda, are spoken of as if they were hostile, or alien, were really of a 
non-Arian origin. (See above, p. 351.) 

Thus, the Arians appear in later times to have been in communica- 
tion with the Gandharas. In the S'atapatha-brahmana allusion is 
made to a royal sage called Svarjit, son of Nagnajit, the Gandhara, 
who had expressed an opinion on the nature of breath or life; and 
although his view was not regarded as authoritative, stiU the very fact 
of its being quoted, and its author mentioned as a Raj any a, proves his 
Arian origin. This is the passage, S'at.-Br. viii. 1, 4, 10 : Atha ha 
8ma aha Svarjid Ndgnajitah | Nagnachid vd Gdndhdrah | . . . Y%t m 
tad uvdeha Rajanyabandhur iva tv eva tad uvdeha | “Further Svarjit, 
son of Nagnajit, said. Now Nagnajit was a Gandhara. . . . This 
which he said, he spake as a mere Raj any a.” Nagnajit, the Gandhara, 
is also mentioned in the Ait.-Br., vii. 34, as one of the persons who 
received instruction regarding a particular rite from Parvata and 
Narada. 140 He is also mentioned 141 in the following passage of the 
Mahabh., i. 2439-41 : Prahrada-sishyo Nagnajit SubalaS chdbhavat 
tatah | tasya prajd dharma-hantrl jajne deva-prahopandt | Gandhara - 
ruja-putro y bhuch Chhakunih Saubalas tathd | DuryodJianasya jananl 
jajndte 'rtha-visdradau | “Nagnajit, the disciple of Prahrada, and 
Subala, were then bom. Owing to the wrath of the gods, the offspring 
born to him became the enemies of righteousness. Two children were 
bora to the king of Gandhara (Subala), Sakuni Saubala, and the 
mother of Duryodhana, who were both intelligent.” Duryodhana was 
a Kuru prince, and one of the heroes of the Mahabharata. 

These passages are amply sufficient to prove that the Gandharas were 
a people with whom the Arians of India were in the habit of holding 
intercourse, and contracting affinities, and from this intercourse wo 
may reasonably infer a community of origin and language. -On this 
subject Lassen remarks (Zeitsch. fur die Kunde des Morgenl., iii, 206): 
4 4 Though in individual passages of the Mahabharata, hatred and con- 

140 Roth, Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, pp. 41, 42. 

141 Sec Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 218 >220. 
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tempt are expressed in reference to the tribes living on the Indus and 
its five great tributaries, yet there is no trace of these tribes being 
ever regarded as of non-Indian origin. That there was no essential 
difference in their language is proved, as regards a later period, by 
the testimony of Panini, which I have already cited.” The previous 
passage here referred to is from the same article, p. 194, where it is 
said: “The word Bahlka is used not only in the Mahabharata, but 
also in Panini, 14 * as a general designation for the tribes of the Panjab. 
The use of this appellation is thus fully certified ; and if the grammar- 
ian found it necessary to give special rules for forming the names of 
the villages in the Bahlka country, we may hence conclude that the 
Bahlkas spoke Sanskrit, though they applied particular affixes differ- 
ently from the other Indians.” 

The same writer elsewhere 143 remarks : “ The Indians distinguish, 
not expressly, but by implication, the nations dwelling between the 
Sarasvatl, and the Hindu-kush, into two classes : first, those to the east- 
ward of the Indus, and some of those immediately to the westward of 
that river, as the Gandharas (see p. 342, above), are in their estimation 
still Indians ; . . . but with the exception of the Kashmiras, and some 
less known races, these Indians are not of the genuine sort: the 
greater freedom of their customs is regarded as a lawless condition.” 
And Weber similarly remarks: 144 “The north-western tribes retained 
their ancient customs, which the other tribes who migrated to the 
east had at one time shared. The former kept themselves free from 
the influences of the hierarchy and of caste, which arose among the 
latter as a consequence of their residence among people of alien origin 
(the aborigines). But the later orthodox feelings of the more eastern 

142 The aphorisms here referred to are iii 3, 78, and iv. 2, 117, 118. The two 

latter, with the comments, are as follows: — 117 | VahVca-gramebhya&cha | Vahlka - 
grdma-vachibhyo vfidhasanjnakebhyash u than ** “ hi(h ” ity etau pratyayau bhava - 
tah | S’dkaliki | S’akalikd | 118 | Vibhdshd Uslnareshu \ TJsinarcshu ye VahJka - 
gr&mas tad-vachibhyo vridhebhyash “ fhah ” u hith ” ity etau pratyayau vd bhava- 
tah | Saudarianiki | Saudarianika | pdkshe chhah | Saudarsantyd | “ 117. The 

affixes than and hith are employed in words taking vfiddhi , which denote villages of 
the Yahlkas; as S'akalikT, S'akalika. 118. Or the affixes than and hith are optionally 
employed in words taking vriddhi , which denote Vahlka villages in the country of 
the Uslnaras ; as Saudarianiki , Saudarianika ; or sometimes with the chhas affix, 
Saudarsantyd. 

143 Zcitschrift, ii. 58. See also Asiat. Res. xv. 108 ; and App. note L. 

111 Ind. Stud. i. 2*20. 
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Arians obliterated the recollection of their own earlier freedom ; and 
caused them to detest the kindred tribes to the westward as renegades, 
instead of looking on themselveB as men who had abandoned their own 
original institutions.” 

There are other races also, who, although in the later Sanskrit 
literature they are spoken of as being now aliens from the Brahmanical 
communion, are yet declared to have once belonged to the Kshatriya 
caste; and to have lost their position in it from neglect of sacred 
rites. 145 (See above, p. 259, and note 35). In addition to this tra- 
dition, however, we have yet further proof of the Arian origin of some 
at least of these tribes. Thus, it appears from the following passage 
of the Nirukta (already quoted above, p. 152), that the Kambojas 
spoke an Arian language, Nirukta, ii. 2: “Among some (tribes) 
the original forms are used, among others the derivatives. S'avati 
for the 4 act of going’ is used only among the Kambojas, while 
its derivative Sava is used among the Aryas. Dati is employed 
by the eastern people in the sense of ‘cutting,’ while the word 
datram , ‘sickle,’ (only) is used by the men of the north.” If, 
therefore, the testimony of Yaska in regard to the language used by 
Kambojas is to be trusted, it is clear that they spoke a Sanskrit dialect. 
It is implied in the remarks he has made, that a close affinity existed 
between the languages of the Aryas and Kambojas ; that the substance 
of both was the same, though in some respects it was variously modified 
and applied. For it is only where such a general identity exists, that 
the differences existing between any two dialects can excite any at- 
tention. Had the two languages had but little in common, no such 
comparison of minor variations could have suggested itself to the 
grammarians. Now the country of the Kambojas was situated to the 
north-west of India, on the other side of the Indus. It is clear, there- 
fore, that Sanskrit was spoken at some distance to the west of that river. 

Professor Roth is even of opinion that this passage proves Sanskrit 
grammar to have been studied among the Kambojas. In his Lit. and 
Hist, of the Yeda, p. 67, he observes : “ The multitude of grammarians 
whose opinions are cited in the Prati4akhyas, proves how widely gram- 


145 This tradition is, however, erroneously extended to some of the eastern and 
southern tribes, the Pundras, Odras and Dravidas, who, as we shall afterwards see, 
could not have been of Arian origin. 
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matical studies were pursued ; and Yaska (Nirukta ii. 2 : see above, and 
p. 152), confirms this in a remarkable passage, according to which verbal 
forms were variously employed by the grammarians of four different 
provinces. These four tribes were .the Kambojas and Aryas, together 
with the Prachyas and Udlchyas (or eastern and northern peoples). It 
is thus irrefragably proved that the Kambojas were originally not only 
an Indian people, but also a people possessed of Indian culture ; and 
consequently that in Yaska’s time this culture extended as far as the 
Hindukush. At a later period, as the well-known passage in Manu’s 
Institutes (x. 43) shows, the Kambojas were reckoned among the 
barbarians, because their customs differed from those of the Indians. 
.... The same change of relation has thus, in a smaller degree, 
taken place between the Kambojas and the Indians, as occurred, in a 
remote antiquity, between the latter and the ancient Persians.” 146 

Now, as I have intimated, the fact that Sanskrit was spoken by the 
tribes to the west of the Indus may be held to prove that that tract of 
country was inhabited by races of Arian origin, and of common descent 
with the Indians ; 147 and affords an additional argument in support of the 
position that the Indo-Arians immigrated into India from that direction. 

It may, however, perhaps, be objected that the passage in question 

149 In his later work, the edition of the Nirukta, Roth suspects, for certain 
reasons, that so much of the passage before us as refers to the Kambojas may be 
interpolated. He adds, however, that “it is in so far valuable, as it shows that the 
ancient Indians imagined the Kambojas also to be students of Sanskrit Grammar.” 
Erliiut., pp. 17, 18. In the Journal of the German Oriental Society, vii. 373-377, 
Professor M tiller makes some remarks on the same passage. He alludes to the fact 
that a similar passage occurs in the Mahabhashya; and observes that “though 
this circumstance appears partly to confirm lioth’s conjecture regarding the spurious- 
ness of portions of the passage, it may also be possible that the Mahabhashya has 
borrowed it from the Nirukta, or that both the Nirukta and the Mahabhashya may 
have taken it from the common source of ancient grammatical tradition.” In any 
case, this reference to a distant race liko the Kambojas, looks as if it must have 
been borrowed from some ancient source. The passage of the Mahabhashya is as 
follows, p. 62 of Dr. Ballantyne’s edition: S'avatir gati-karma Kamhzyeehv eva 
bhashito bhavati | vikdre eva enam Aryah bhdshante “ eavah” iti | “ Ilammatih ” 
Surashfrcshu “ ramhatih ” Prachya-madhyameshu “ gamim ” eva tv Aryah prayun - 
jate |. “ Datir ” lavan&rthe Prdchyeshu ddtram Udichyeshu | “ S'avati, as a verb of 
going, is employed only by the Kambojas ; the Aryas use only its derivative, ^ava. 
The Surashtras use hammali , the central and eastern tribes ramhati , but the Aryas 
only garni in the sense of * going.’ Dati occurs among the eastern tribes as the 
verb for * cutting;* ddtra , a ‘ sickle,' alone is used by the people of the north." 

147 Sec Appendix, note M. See Rawlinson's Herodotus, i. p. 670, 671 ; and Strabo, 
there quoted. 
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(Nir. ii. 2), not only proves that Sanskrit was spoken by the Kambojas, 
to the north-west, but by the men of the east also. Now, as we may 
presume that Yaska lived on the banks of the Sarasvatl or of the Yamuna, 
or of the Ganga, the people whom he designates Prachyas, or “men of 
the east,” must have been the Kikatas, or the Magadhas, or the Angas, 
or the Vangas. But since it is evident from this passage that these 
tribes also spoke Sanskrit, it might in like manner be argued from this 
circumstance that the Ary as must have penetrated into India from the 
eastward. To this I reply, that we can prove from other passages, 
such as that in the S'atapatha-brahmana, i. 4, i. 10-18 (which will be 
quoted further on), that the Arian civilization travelled from the west 
to the east ; and that therefore we may reasonably suppose that these 
Prachya tribes did not originally live in the eastern country, but 
formed part of the population which had migrated from the west, or 
that at least they did not begin to speak Sanskrit till they had learnt 
it from the Arians coming from the west. And besides, this passage 
which I have quoted from Yaska does not stand alone ; it is only 
auxiliary to the other arguments which have been already adduced 
to show that the Indo- Arians came from the north-west. 

This fact, that tribes speaking dialects of Sanskrit lived to the 
north-west of India, might, it is true, be also explained on Mr. 
Curzon’s hypothesis, that these tribes had emigrated from India. But 
this hypothesis is opposed, as we have already seen, pp. 312, f., 320, f., 
to the other circumstances of the case. 

The argument, then, which I derive from the facts just detailed, 
when briefly stated, is this: We find the north-west of India to be 
occupied by various tribes, who spoke the same language as the Arian 
Indians. On the other hand, we find (as will be shown at length in 
the next chapter) that different parts (the eastern and southern as 
well as the north-western) of Hindustan itself, were inhabited by a 
variety of tribes speaking languages fundamentally distinct from those 
of the Arian race. Prom this I draw the conclusion that the Arian 
Indians must have come from without, from the same side which we 
find to be occupied from the earliest period by tribes speaking the same 
language ; and have driven before them to the east and south the non- 
Arian races, to whom, on penetrating into India, they found them- 
selves opposed. This subject, however, will be handled at length in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ARIANS IN INDIA: THEIR ADVANCE TO THE EAST AND 

SOUTH. 

In the preceding chapter I have endeavoured, by a variety of argu- 
ments derived from comparative philology, and from general history, 
as well as from the most ancient written records of the Indians and 
the Iranians, to prove — First, that the dominant race which we find 
established in Hindustan at the dawn of history was not autoch- 
thonous, but immigrated into that country from Central Asia; and 
Secondly, that the route by which this people penetrated was from the 
north-west through Kabul, and across the Indus. I shall, for the 
future, assume that both of these two propositions have been sub- 
stantiated ; and shall proceed to trace the history of the Indo-Arian 
tribes after they had entered the Panjab, and had commenced their 
advance to the south and east. "We have already gathered (see 
above, pp. 341, ff.), from an examination of the oldest Indian records, 
the hymns of the Eigveda, that the country on both sides of the Indus 
was the earliest seat of the Indo-Arians in India. We shall now see 
(as has also been already intimated, pp. 291) that in these same hymns 
the ancient bards designated the men of their own tribes by the name 
of Aryas, and distinguished them expressly from another class of people 
called Dasyus, who, we have reason to suppose, were a race of distinct 
origin from the Aryas, and perhaps different from them in colour (see 
above, p. 282), as they certainly were in language, in religion, and in 
customs, who had been in occupation of India before it was entered by 
the Indo-Arians from the north-west. I shall afterwards adduce various 
passages from the Brahmanas and post-Vedic writings, iUustrativc of 
the progress of the Indo-Arians as they advanced to the east and south, 
driving the indigenous tribes before them into the hills and forests, 
and taking possession of the territory which the latter had previously 
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occupied. I shall subsequently furnish some illustrations of the funda- 
mental differences which exist between the Sanskrit and the languages 
of the south of India — differences which indicate that the tribes 
among which the latter dialects were originally vernacular must in all 
probability have been of a different race from the Indo-Arians. And, 
finally, I shall refer to the mode in which these various classes of 
facts support the conclusion to which we have been already led, thut 
the Indo-Arians were not autochthonous in India, but immigrated 
into that country from the north-west. 


Sect. I. — Distinction drawn between the Aryas and Dasyus tn 
the Eigveda . 

I proceed, then, first, to show that the authors of the Yedic hymns 
made a distinction between the members of their own community 
and certain tribes whom they designated as Dasyus. This will appear 
from the following texts. R.Y. 51, 8, 9 : Vijdnlhi Aryan ye cha 
dasyavo barhmishmate randhaya Sdsad avratdn ) idkl bhava yajamdnasya 
chodita vtivd it td te sadhamddeshu chakana | “ Distinguish between 

the Aryas and those who are Dasyus : chastizing those who observe 
no sacred rites [or who are lawless], subject them to the sacrificer. 
Be a strong supporter of him who sacrifices. I desire all these 
(benefits) at thy festivals.” 1 2 * * * x. 86, 19 : Ay am emi vichdka&ad vichinvan 
ddsam dryam | “Here I come,” (says Indra) “perceiving and distin- 
guishing the Dasa and the Ary a.” i. 103, 3 ; Sa jdtubharmd irad- 
dadhanah ojah puro vibhindann acharad vi ddsih | vidvan vajrin dasyave 
hetim asya dryam saho vardhaya dyumnam Indra | “ Armed with the 
lightning, 8 and trusting in his strength, he (Indra) moved about shat- 
tering the cities of the Dasyus. Indra, thunderer, considering, hurl 
thy shaft against the Dasyu, and increase the might and glory of 
the Arya.” i. 117. 21 : Yavam vrikena Ahind vapanta isham duhdnd 
manushdya dasrd | abhi dasyum bakurena dhamanta uru jyotii chak- 

1 This text, as well as R.Y. i. 103, 3, given below, is quoted by Professor Muller, 
“ Languages of the Seat of War/' first edition, p. 28, note. 

2 Professor Benfey (Orient und Occident, iii. 132) renders jdtubharmd, “a bora 

warrior.” Prof. Aufrecht considers it to mean “carrying off the victory, or palm,” 

deriving jdtu from./*, to conquer, which he thinks had another form /a, from which 

comes jdyuy “ victorious.” 
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rathur dryuya | " 0 beautiful Alvins, sowing barley with the plough, 
drawing forth (lit. milking) food for man, and sweeping [or blowing] 
away the Dasyu with the thunderbolt, ye have created a great light 
for the Arya.” 3 i. 130, 8 : Indr ah samatsu yajamanam ary am pruvad 
viiveshu Satamutir djishu svarmilheshu ujishu | manave Sdsad avratan 
tvacham krishndm arandhayat | “Indra, who in a hundred ways pro- 
tects in all battles, in heaven-conferring battles, has preserved in the 
fray the sacrificing Arya. Chastizing the neglectors of religious rites, 
he subjected the black skin to Manu ” (or the Arian man). 4 iii. 34, 8, 
9 : Sasdna yah prithivlm dydm utemdm Indram madanti anu dhirandsah\ 
sasdna atydn uta suryarh sasdna Indrah sasdna purubhojasam gdm | 
hiranyam uta bhogam sasdna hatvl dasyun pra dr yam varnam dvat | 
“The wise gladden Indra, who bestowed the earth and this firmament. 
Indra gave horses, he gave the sun, he gave the much -nourishing cow ; 
and he gave golden wealth. Slaying the Dasyu, he protected the Aryan 
colour.” iv. 26, 1, 2 : Aham Manur abhavam suryas cha aham Kak- 
sluvdn rishir asmi viprah | aham Kutsam Arjuneyam ni rinje aham kavir 
Usandh pasyata mum | 2 | aham bhumun adadum dirydya aliarh vrishtim 
dukushe martydya | aham apo anayam vdvasdndh mama devuso anu 
lcetum dyan | “I,” says Indra, “ was Manu, and I the sun ; 1 am the 

3 Suyana interprets the “ great light,’* either of the glory acquired by the Alvins: 
Svalciyaih tejo mdhdtmyam chakrathuh | or of the sun : Yistlrnam surydkhyam 
jyofih | “ For it is the living man who beholds the sun Jlvan hi suryam pasyati | 
Roth thinks this verse may refer to some forgotten legend, and that vrilca may have 
the ordinary sense of “ wolf.” He compares R.V. viii. 226 : Dasasyanta manave 
purvyaih divi yavam vrikena kar shat hah | “ Desiring to be bountiful to the man, ye 
havo of old in the sky ploughed barley with the wolf." He is also of opinion that 
dhamanta has in the verse before us its proper sense of “blowing," and refers in proof 
to the words of R.V. ix. 1, 8, dhamanti hakuram dritim | Bakura perhaps signifies, 
he thinks, a u crooked wind instrument, which the Asvins used to terrify their 
enemies; and bakura ** (in R.V. ix. 1, 8) “might denote a skin shaped like a 
bakura ." Illustr. of Nirukta, p. 92. In his Lexicon, Roth adheres to the opinion 
that bakura is probably a martial wind-instrument, and that bakuro dritih is a bag- 
pipe. The two following passages also similarly speak of light : R.V. ix. 92, 5 : 
Jyotir yad ahne akrinod u lokam pravad manum dasyave kar abhlkam | “ When 
he (Soma) gave light to the day and afforded space, he delivered Manu [or the 
Arian man], and arrested the Dasyu." R.V. x. 43, 4 : . . . vidat svar manave 
jyotir ary am | “ He (Indra) gave to Manu blessedness (and) a glorious light.** 

4 This passage is translated in a review of the first volume of this work, con- 
tained in the “ Times" of 12th April, 1858. The “ black skin," is there interpreted 
of the dark colour of the Dasyus. The next passage is also partly quoted in the 
same article. 
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wise pishi Kakshlvat. I subdue Kutsa, the son of Arjuni. I am the 
sage Usanas : behold me. 2. 1 gave the earth to the Arya, and rain to 
the sacrificer. I have led the longing waters. The gods have fol- 
lowed my will.” 5 iv. 30, 18: The Sanskrit text of the following is 
given above, p. 347 : “ Thou, 0 Indra, hast speedily slain those two 
Ary as, Arna and Chitraratha, on the opposite bank of the Sarayu ” 
(river), vi. 25, 2, 3 : Abhir visvdh abhiyujo visuchir dryuya viso ava- 
tar ir dd8ih\ Indra jamay ah uta ye ajdmayo arvachinuso vanusho yuyujre\ 
tvam eshdm vithird iavdmsi jahi vrishnydni krinuhi pardchah | “ By 
these (succours) subdue to the Arya all the hostile Dasa people every- 
where. Indra, whether it be kinsmen or strangers who have approached 
and injuriously assailed us, do thou enfeeble and destroy their power and 
vigour, and put them to flight.” vi. 33, 3 : Tvam tan Indra ubhaydn 
amitrdn dam vritrdni dryd cha Sura | vadhlr ity ddi. “ Do thou, 
heroic Indra, destroy both these our foes, (our) Dasa and our Arya 
enemies, etc. vi. 60, 6 : Uato vritrdni dryd hato ddsdni satpati | hato 
visvdh apa dvishah | 1 ‘ Do ye, 0 lords of the heroic, slay our Arya 

enemies, slay our Dasa enemies, destroy all those who hate us.” K.V. 
vii. 5, 6 : Tvam dasyun okaso Agne djah uru jyotir janayann dry ay a | 
“ Thou, Agni, drovest the Dasyus from the house, creating a wide light 
for the Arya.” vii. 83, 1 : Bdsd cha vritrd hatam drydni cha sudd - 
sam Indra- Varund r vasa \atam\ “ Slay both the Dasa enemies and 
the Arya ; protect Sudas (or the liberal man) with your succour, 0 


6 Sayana connects the word arya as an epithet with Manu understood. Professor 
Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 195, note, thinks that Manu means in this passage the moon. 
(In pp. 194, 5, he has a dissertation on the word Manu.) The speaker in these 
verses appear to be Indra. (See Bothl. and Roth’s Dictionary, sub voce , UVanas ) 
The Anukramanl, as quoted by Sayana, says, Adydbhis tisfibhir Indram iva atma- 
nam rishis tushfava Indro vd atmanam \ “ In the first three verses the pshi cele- 
brates himself as if under the character of Indra; or Indra celebrates himself.” 
Kuhn (Herabkunft des Feuers, p. 143) conjectures that Viimadova may perhaps have 
been an ancient epithet of Indra. In R.Y. x. 48, 1, Indra says, similarly ; Ahaih 
ddsushc vibhajami bhojanam | “ I distribute food to the sacrificer,” etc. The 

pantheistic author of the Vphad Aranyaka Upanishad, thinks that the Rishi Vuma- 
deva is speaking of himself in these words (Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 215, 216) : Tad 
yo yo devdndm pratyabudhyata sa eva tad abha/vat tathd rishlridm tathd manush - 
yundtn | tad ha etat pasyann rishir Vamadevah pratipede “ aham Manur abhavam 
suryas cha ” iti | “Whosoever of gods, rishis, or men, understood That , he became 
That. Perceiving this, the Rishi Vamadeva obtained this text, 4 1 was Manu, I the 
suu, etc.” Us'anas is connected with Indra in R.Y. vi. 20, 11. 
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Indra and Vanina.” x. 38, 3 : To no ddsah aryo vd purushfuta 
adevah Indra yudhaye chiketati | asmdbhis te smhahdh santu htravah 
tvayd my am tan vanuydma sangame | “ 0, much lauded Indra, what- 
ever ungodly person, Dasa or Arya, designs to fight against us, let 
these enemies be easily subdued by us. May we destroy them in the 
conflict.” x. 49, 3 : Aham S'ushnasya inathitd vadhar yamam na yo 
rare dry am ndma dasyave | “ I, the slayer of S'ushna, have restrained 

the bolt, — I who have not abandoned the Aryan name to the Dasyu.” 
x. 65, 11 : Brahma gam asvarh janayanta oshadhir vanaspatin prithivlm 
parvatdn apah | sUryam dm rohayantah suddnavah dr yd vratd visrijanto 
adhi kshami | “ These bountiful ones ” (the gods named in the pre- 

ceding verse) “ have generated prayer, the cow, the horse, plants, 
trees, the earth, the mountains, the waters; — causing the sun to 
ascend the sky, and spreading Aryan rites over the earth.” 6 x. 83, 1 : 
Sdhydma ddsam dry am tvayd yujd vayarn sahaskritena saliasa sahasvata | 
“May we,” (0 Manyu) “ associated with thee, the mighty one, over- 
come both Dasa and Arya through (thy) effectual energy.” x. 102, 3: 
Antar yachha jighdmsato vajram Indra abhiddsatah | dasasya vd maghan 
vann dryasya vd sanutar yavaya vadham | “ ^Restrain, 0 Indra, the bolt 
of the murderous assailant : remove far away the weapon of our enemy, 
be he Dasa or Arya.” x. 138, 3 : Vi suryo madhye amuchad ratham 
vidad dd&dya pratimdnam dry ah | “ The sun has launched his car in 
mid-heaven : the Arya has paid back a recompense to th§ Dasyu.” 
viii. 24, 27 : Yah rikshdd arhhaso muchad yo vd ary at saptasindhushu | 
vadhar dasasya tuvinrimna nlnamah | “ Who delivered [us] from the 
destroyer, from calamity ; who, 0 powerful [god], didst avert the 
bolt of the Dasa from the Arya in [the land of] the seven streams.” 

The above-cited texts seem to show that the Bigveda recognizes a 
distinction between the tribe to which the authors of the hymns 
belonged, and a hostile people who observed different rites, and were 
regarded with contempt and hatred by the superior race. This appears 
from the constant antithetic juxtaposition of the two names Arya and 
Dasyu, in most of these texts ; and from the specification in others of 

6 Compare R.V. vii. 99, 4 : Urum yajndya chakrathur u lokam janayanta, 
auryam ushasam agnim | * Dasasya chid vfishasiprasya mayah jaghnathur nard 
pritanajyeahu : “ Ye (Indra and Vishnu) hpve provided abundant room for the 
sacrifice, creating the sun, the dawn, and fire. Ye, 0 heroes, have destroyed the 
powers of the bull-nosed Dasa." 
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enemies, both Arya and Dasyu. If human enemies are designated 
in the latter texts by the word Arya, we may reasonably suppose the 
same class of foes to be commonly or often denoted by the word Dasyu. 
It is not, of course, to be expected that we should find the Indian com- 
mentators confirming this view of the matter more than partially ; as 
they had never dreamt of the modern critical view of the origin of 
the Aryas and their relation to the barbarous aboriginal tribes. Yaska 
(Nirukta, vi. 26) explains the term Arya by the words “ son of a [or, 
of the] lord.” 7 The word Dasyu is interpreted by him etymologically, 
thus: “Dasyu comes from the root das, to destroy; in him moisture 
is consumed, and he destroys (religious) ceremonies.” 8 

Sayana interprets the word Arya, by “wise performers of rites;” 9 
wise worshippers;” 10 “wise; 11 “one to whom all should resort;” 12 
“the most excellent race [colour] consisting of the three highest 
castes;” 13 “practising ceremonies;” 14 “most excellent through per- 
formance of ceremonies;” 15 and in two places, i. 117, 21, and iv. 26, 
2, he regards it as an epithet of Manu. The same commentator in- 
terprets the word Dasyu of the “robber Vritra;” 16 “enemies who 
destroy the observers of Vedic rites;” 17 “the Asuras, Pisachas, etc., 
who destroy ; ” 18 “ the vexing Asuras ; ” 19 “ all the people who destroy 
religious rites;” 20 “Vala and the other Asuras who destroy religious 
rites ;” 21 “enemies devoid of religious ceremonies.” 22 Prom these quo- 
tations it will be seen that Sayana mostly understands the Dasyus of 
superhuman beings, demons, or Titans, rather than of human enemies. 

7 Nir. vi. 26 : Aryah isvara-putrah | See Benfey’s remarks on this definition in 
Gott. Gel. Anz., for 1861, pp. 141, f. 

8 Nir. vii. 23 : Dasyur dasyateh kshayarthad upadasyanty asmin rasah upadd - 
sayati karmani | 

9 Vidusho ’nushfhatrm | on R.V. i. 51, 8. 

19 Vidvamsah stotarah | on i. 103, 3. 11 Vidus he \ on i. 117, 21. 

19 Aranlyam sarvair gantavyam | on i. 130, 8. 

13 Uttamam varnam traivarnikam | on iii. 34, 9, 

14 Karma^yuktanx | on vi. 22, 10. 

16 Earmdnush^hdtritvena sreshfhani | on vi. S3, 3. 

16 Chorarn vpitram | on i. 33, 4. 

17 Anushthdfrmam upakshapayitarah iatravah | on i. 51, 8 ; and i. 103, 3. 

18 Upakahaya-karinam asuram piiachddikam [ on i. 117, 21. 

19 Bddhakdn asuran | on iii. 34, 9. 

90 Karmandm upakshapayitrir visvah sarvah prajdh | on vi. 25, 2. 

91 Upakshapayitrln karma-virodhino Vala-prabhritm asuran | on vi. 33, 3. 

92 KarmaKinah iatravah | on vi. 60, 6. 
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In his note on i. 100, 8, he speaks of them as “ destroying enemies 
living on the earth j” 23 and in another place he explains the Dasa 
varna, as being either “ the S'udras and other inferior tribes, or the 
vile destroying Asura.” 24 

There is no doubt that in many passages of the E.V., to which I 
shall presently refer, the words Dasyu and Dasa are applied to demons 
of different orders, or goblins (Asuras, Eakshasas, etc.); but it is 
tolerably evident from the nature of the case, that in all, or at least 
some of the texts which have been hitherto adduced, we are to under- 
stand the barbarous aboriginal tribes of India as intended by these 
terms. This is yet more clearly established by the sense in which 
the word Dasyu is used (i.e. for men and not for demons) in the 
Aitareya-brahmana, in Manu, and in the Mahabharata. Thus the 
author of the Aitareya-brahmana, after making Visvamitra say to his 
fifty disobedient sons, vii. 18: Tan anuvydjahdra “ ant an vah prajd 
bhaksMshfa ” iti | te ete Andhra h Pundrdh S'abardh Pulinddh Mutibdh 
ity udantyah bahavo bhavanti | Vaisvdmitrdh dasyundm bhuyhh{hdh | 
“Let your progeny possess the extremities [of the land],” adds, 
“These are the Andhras, Pundras, S'abaras, Pulindas, Mutibas, and 
other numerous frontier tribes. Most of the Dasyus are descended 
from Visvamitra.” 25 And in the authoritative definition already 
quoted 26 (see also vol. i., p. 482), Manu tells us : “ Those tribes in the 
world which are without the pale of the castes sprung from the 
mouth, arms, thighs, and feet [of Brahma], whether they speak the 
language of the Mlechhas, or of the Ary as, are all called Dasyus.” 

The Mahabharata thus speaks of the same people, ii. 26, 1025 : 
Pauravafh yudhi nirjitya Dasyun parvata-vdsinah | gandn Utsavasanketdn 
ajayat sapta Pandavah | “ Having vanquished the Paurava in battle, 

the Pandava conquered the Utsavasanketas, seven tribes of Dasyus 
inhabiting the mountains.” And again, Ibid. ver. 1031-2 : Daradan 
saha Kambojair ajayat Pdka&dsanih | praguttardm disam ye cha va&anty 
dSritya Dasyavah I nivasanti vane ye cha tan sarvdn ajayat prabhuh | 
Lohdn Paramakdmbojdn jtishiJcdn uttar an apt | “Pakasas&ni conquered 

23 Tfithivydm bhumau vartamanan dasyun upakshapayitfJn sat run | on i. 100. 8. 

24 Ddsam varnam iudradikam yadva dasam upakshapayitaram adharam nikrish • 
\atn asuram . 

25 See the first volume of this work (2nd ed.), pp. 355, ff. 

26 See above p. 151. 
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the Daradas, with the Kambojas, and the Dasyus who dwell in the 
north-east region, as well as all the inhabitants of the forest, with the 
Lohas, the Parama-Kamboj as (furthest Kambojas), and the northern 
Kishikas.” And once more: Kdmbojdndm sahasraiS cha S'akdndm 
cha vUdwpate | S'abardndm Kiratanam Varvarandm tathaiva oka | 
agamyarupam prithivlm mdmia^onita-hardamdm | Kritavdms tatra 
S'aineyak fohapayams tavakam balam | Dasyundm sa-sirastrdnaih Siro - 
bhir lUnamurdhajaih | dlrghakurchair mahi kirna vivarhair andajair 
iva | “ S'aineya (Krishna’s charioteer) made the beautiful earth a 

mass of mud with the flesh and blood of thousands of Kambojas, 
S'akas, S'avaras, Kiratas, Varvaras, destroying thy host. The earth 
was covered with the helmets and shaven and bearded heads of the 
Dasyus, as with birds bereft of their wings.” 27 Here it is evident 
that the word Dasyu, in the latter part of the sentence, is a generic 
term denoting the whole of the tribes who had been previously 
mentioned, the Kambojas, S'akas, etc. 

Another passage occurs in the SUnti Parva of the Mahabh., sect. 65, 
verses 2429, ff., where the tribes there enumerated are said to live 
after the fashion of the Dasyus ; and where the duties to be observed 
by the Dasyus are described. The Dasyus therefore cannot have 
been regarded by the author of the Mahabharata as demons. 

If any further illustration of this point be required, it may be found 
in the following story (from the Mahabharata, S'anti P., sect. 168, 
verses 6293, ff.) about the sage Gautama living among the Dasyus: 
Bhnhma uvdcha | hanta te vartayishye \ ham itihdsam purutanam | udlch- 
ydm disi yad vrittam Mlechheshu manujadhipa | brdhmano madhyadeslyah 
kaschid vai brahma-varjitam | grurnam vriddhi-yutam vikshya pruvisad 
bhaik8ha-kdt7ik8hayd | tatra Dasyur dhanayutah sarva-varna-vtiesha- 
vit I brahmanyah satyasandhaS cha ddne cha nirato 9 bhmat | tasya kshayam 
updgamya tato bhikshum aydchata | . . . . | Gautamah sannikarshena 
Dasyubhih mmatum iydt | tatha tu vasatas tasya Dasyu-grdme sukham 
tadd | . . . . kim idafh kurushe mohad vipras team hi kulodvahah | 
madhyadeka-pa/rigndto Dasyu-bhdvam gatah katham | Bhlshma is the 
speaker : “ I will tell thee an ancient story about what happened in 
the northern region among the Mlechhas. A certain Brahman of the 
central country, perceiving a particular village, which was destitute 
87 Mahabh. Drona Parva. Sect. 119, ver. 4747, ff. 
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of Brahmans [or the Veda], to be in a prosperous condition, entered it 
to solicit alms. There lived there a wealthy Dasyu, who was acquainted 
with the distinctions of all the castes, religious, truthful, and liberal. 

Approaching his house, the Brahman asked alms,” and a house 

“From proximity with the Dasyus, Gautama [the Brahman in question] 
became like them. While he was thus dwelling happily in a village 
of Dasyus,” another Brahman arrived, who demanded of him : “What 
is this that thou art foolishly doing ? Thou art a Brahman of good 
family, weU known in the central region : how is it that thou hast 
sunk into the condition of a Dasyu ?” 

From the evidence afforded by these passages of Manu and the 
Mahabharata, it is probable that the word Dasyu, when occurring in 
the Veda, is sometimes at least to be understood of men, and, con- 
sequently, of the wild aboriginal tribes, whom the Arian Indians en- 
countered on their occupation of Hindustan. It is true that, by the 
later authorities whom I have quoted, the Dasyus are regarded as 
degraded Arians, 88 (though Manu says that some of them spoke Mleehha 
dialects), and that tribes unquestionably Arian, as the Kambojas (see 
above, p. 355, f.), are included among them. But though it is true 
that some of the Arian tribes who had not adopted Brahmanical in- 
stitutions were so designated in after- times, the term Dasyu could not 
well have been so applied in the earlier Vedic era. At that time the 
Brahmanical institutions had not arrived at maturity ; the distinction 
between those who observed them strictly and those who observed them 
laxly could scarcely have arisen ; and the tribes who are stigmatized 
by the Vedic poets aB persons of a different religion must therefore, 
probably, have been such as had never before been brought into contact 
witK the Arians, and were, in fact, of an origin totally distinct. 

It thus appears, that by the Dasyus who are mentioned in the Big- 
veda we must, in some passages, though not in all, understand the 
barbarous aboriginal tribes with whom the Aryas, on their settlement 
in the north-west of India, were brought into contact and conflict. 
Before we proceed further, however, it will be interesting to review 
some of the other principal texts of the R.V. in which the Aryas and 
Dasyus are mentioned. I should be glad if, while doing so, I could 
hope to arrive in each case at a definite result in regard to the ap» 

_ 88 See Lassen, Zcitschrift, li. 49, ff. 
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plication made of the words Dasyu and Dasa, and to determine pre- 
cisely the relations which subsisted between the tribes sometimes 
understood under that designation and the Aryas. But the sense of 
the texts is often so obscure, that I cannot always expect to fix 
their interpretation, or, consequently, to deduce from them any certain 
conclusions. As, however, I have collected and arranged a con- 
siderable number of passages bearing on this subject, I think it best 
to present them to the reader, with such illustrations as I am able 
to supply, in the hope that a fuller elucidation may sooner or later 
be supplied by the mature researches of some more competent scholar. 

[Since the above remarks were written, Professors Benfey and Roth 
have expressed their opinions on this subject. The former scholar writes 
as follows, in his review of the first edition of this work above referred 
to, Gott. Gel. Anz. for 1861, pp. 137, ff. : “Ona point which occupies 
a prominent place in this work I will permit myself one further ob- 
servation. It is well known that in the Vedas the word ‘dasyu,’ and 
in place of it also ‘dasa,’ frequently appears as the antithesis of ‘ary a. 1 
... It admits of no doubt that the Sanskrit-speaking races designate 
themselves by the word arya; it is therefore a natural supposition that by 
the words ‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ they denote those who had been subjected 
by them. This assumption is confirmed by several passages. On the 
other hand, however, there are not a few in which the same expressions 
‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ are applied to the demons with whom the gods are in 
conflict, and whose defeat is a condition of the earth receiving the 

heavenly blessing which is bestowed by the gods The question 

arises whether one of these is the proper signification, which is 
only secondarily applied to the other, or whether any third sense 
common to both lies at the root of them. The answer is already 
indicated by the alternating employment of ‘dasyu’ with ‘dasa’ (which 
has the sense of slave) in the same antithesis (with ‘arya’) — an employ- 
ment which we may with the highest probability conjecture to rest 
upon an identity, or, at least, an inward connexion. This indication 
receives a tolerably decisive confirmation from the fact that according 
to an abundance of analogies ‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ are found to be akin to 
each other from a phonetic point of view.” .... After stating at 
some length his grounds for this opinion, Prof. Benfey proceeds : “ The 
essential similarity of ‘dasa’ and ‘das’ is thus beyond doubt. But 
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4 dasa ’ has decidedly the sense of ‘ slave,’ and if this was the original 
meaning of both the forms, it is equally certain that both 4 dasa ’ and 
4 dasyu,’ in contrast with the 4 ary a,’ at first designated the aboriginal 
population subjected by the latter at the time of their diffusion ; and 
this relation which subsisted on earth, which no doubt was not rarely 
interrupted by revolts of the subject people, was transferred by the 
Arians to the domain of the gods, whose harmful demons were re- 
presented as the rebellious slaves of the deities. 

44 The view that in this contrasted relation 4 dasa’ has really the sense 
of ‘slave,’ ‘servant,’ is supported by three essentially similar half 
verses of the Atharvaveda (overlooked by the author in his collection), 
in which 4 S'udra,’ the well-known name for the servile caste in India, 
stands in the same contrast to 4 arya,’ as 4 dasyu ’ and 4 dSsa ’ elsewhere 
do. The first is iv. 20, 4 : Tayd ’ ham sarvam pakydmi yak cha S'udrah 
utdryah | 4 By this (plant) I see every one, whether 4 Sudra or Arya.’ 

The second text is iv. 20, 8 : Tendham sarvam pasyumi uta Sudram 
utdryam | 4 By it (a kind of goblin) I see every one, whether Sudra 
or Arya.’ The third is xix. 62, 1,” which Prof. Benfey does not quote, 
but which runs thus : Triyam md krinu deveshu priyam rdjasu md 
krinu | priyam sarvasya pakyatah uta kudre utdrye | “Make me dear 
to the gods ; make me dear to kings, dear to every one who beholds 
me, whether to Sudra or Arya.” 

Professor Both, in his Lexicon, s.v. dasyu , defines that word as de- 
noting (1) 44 a class of superhuman beings, who are maliciously disposed 
both to gods and men, and are overcome by Indra and Agni in particu- 
lar.” Many of the demons subdued by Indra, designated by particular 
names, as Shmbara, S'ushna, Chumuri, etc., bear the general appella- 
tion of Dasyu. They are not only spirits of darkness like the Bakshases, 
but extended over the widest spheres. In A.Y., xviii. 8, 22, they 
are demons in the form of deceased men ( Ye dasyavah pitrishu pravish- 
fdh jndtimukhds charanti). They are, he remarks, frequently contrasted 
(a) generally with men ( manu f ayu f war), and are called amdnusha in 
B.Y., x. 22, 8 (in support of which he refers to B.Y., viii. 87, 6; 
ix. 92, 5; Val., 2, 8; B.Y., vi. 14, 3, and v. 7, 10); and (b) more 
specifically with pious orthodox men ( drya\ and it is but seldom, if 
at all (he considers), that the explanation of dasyu as referring to the 
non-Arians, the barbarians, is advisable (in proof of which he cites 
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E.V., i. 117, 21; vii. 5, 6; ii. 11, 18, f. ; in. 34, 9; i. 103, 3; x. 49, 
3; i. 51, 8). The last passage, however, he thinks, is best explained 
of the barbarians. The word is (2) — he goes on to say — an oppro- 
brious designation of hostile, wicked, or barbarous men, perhaps in the 
following passages of the Yeda, v. 70, 3, turydma dasyun tanubhih; 
“let us overcome the Dasyus in our own persons x. 83, 6, handva 
dasyun uta bodhi dpeh | “let us slay the Dasyus, and do thou recollect 
thy friend. ,, In Ait. Br., vii. 18, they are barbarous tribes: VaiSvd - 
mitrah dasyunam bhuyishfhdh | “Most of the Dasyus are descended from 
Vi^vamitra.”] 

Sect. II. — Additional Vedic texts bearing on the relations of the Aryas 

and Dasyus. 

First: In the following passages, or some of them, reference may 
be made to the earth or territory being bestowed on the Aryas, i. 100, 
18 : Dasyun S'i?nyum£ cha puruhutah evair hatvd prithivydm darvd 
nivarhit | sanat Jcsketram sakhibhih svitnyebhih sanat suryam sanad apah 
suvajrah | “ (India), the much-invoked, having, according to his wont, 
smitten to [or on] the earth the Dasyus and S'imyus [or destroyers], 
crushed them with his thunderbolt. The thunderer, along with his 
shining friends, bestowed territory, bestowed the sun, bestowed the 
waters.” 29 ii. 20, 7 : Sa vritrahd Indrah krishnayonih pur andaro duslr 
airayad vi | ajanayad manave kshdm apad cha ityudi | “ Indra, the 

29 Several points are obscure in this passage. Is the word S'imyu the name of a 
tribe (as Professor Wilson renders it), or does it merely mean a destroyer? In R.V. 
vii. 18, 5, we have the words dardhantam simywn, which Professor Roth (Lit. and 
Ilist. of the Yeda, p. 94) renders by “ defiant wrong-doer." Sayana on that passage 
explains dimyum by bodhamdnam | “understanding" (participle). In the text 
before us he explains the word S'amayitrln vadhakdrino rdkshasddin | “ Subduers, 
i.e. slayers, Rakshasas, etc." ; and again on the same passage : S’imyun | S’amt* 
upadame | damayati sarvam tiraskaroti iti rakshasddih dimyuh | “The verb dam 
designates one who contemns every one else. S'imyu therefore = Mdkshasa, etc." 
Then, who are the “ shining friends ” of Indra, in the second clause ? The Maruts P 
or the fair-complexioned Aryas ? In verse 2 of this hymn, we find the words 
sakhibhih svebhih f “ his friends," which Sayana interprets of the Maruts. He ex- 
plains verse 18 thus: dvitnyebhih ivetavarnair alankdrena dJptangair sakhibhir 
ifiitrabhutair marudbhih saha ks he tram datrundm svabhutam bhumim sanat sama - 
bhakshit j “ Along with his white-coloured (i.e. whose limbs were shining with orna- 
ments) friends, the Maruts, he divided the territory belonging to his enemies." On 
the other hand, we have, in verse 6 of this hymn, the worshippers themselves spoken 
of as, according to Sayana’s gloss, the persons with whom the sun was shared. The 
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slayer of Vpitra, and destroyer of cities, scattered the servile (hosts) 
of black descent. He produced the earth and waters for Manu.” 80 The 
passages iii. 34, 9, and iv. 26, 2, which have been already quoted 
above (p. 360, f.), should be again referred to here. vi. 18, 3: Tvam 
ha nu tyad adamayo dasyUmr ekah krMftr avanor ary ay a | “Thou 
(Indra) hast then subdued the Dasyus: thou hast alone subdued 
peoples to the Arya.” 31 vi. 61, 3: Uta kshitibhyo avanlr avindah \ 
“And thou (Sarasvatl) hast obtained lands for men. ,,S2 vii. 19, 3: 
JPaurukutsim Trasadasyum avah hhetrasata vritrahatyeshu purum | 
“ Thou hast preserved the man Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, in fights 

words there are : Asmalcebhir nribhih suryam sanat | which Say ana renders, Asmadl- 
yair nribhih purushaih suryam suryaprakdsam sanat sambhaktam karotu s'atru- 
purushais tu dfishti-nirodhakham andhakaram samyojayatu | “Let him divide the 
light of the sun with our men, and involve our enemies in darkness which shall 
obstruct their view.’* The same words are rendered by Rosen : Nostratibus virts 
solrn concedat, “ Let him bestow the sun on our countrymen," where the words in 
the instrumental case have the sense of the dative assigned to them. If they bear 
that sense in verse 6, they may equally have it in the 18th also. The meaning 
would then be, “ He bestowed the land, the sun, the waters, on his fair friends." 
But this use of the instr. would not suit verse 10, Sa grdmebhih sanitd sa rathcbhih | 
whether we understand grdmebhih of villages, or hosts. On the words, “ his fair 
friends,” Professor Wilson remarks, Rigveda i. p. 260, note: “These, according to 
the scholiast, are the winds, or Maruts; but why they should have a share of the 
enemy’s country {satrunam bhumim) seems doubtful. Allusion is more probably 
intended to earthly friends or worshippers of Indra, who were white {s'wilnya) in 
comparison with the darker tribes of the conquered country." The worshipper’s 
friendship with Indra is mentioned in many passages of the R.V., as, i. 101, 1 ; iv. 
16, 10; vi. 18, 5 ; vi. 21, 5 and 8 ; vi. 45, 7. Rosen renders this passage: Expug - 
navit terrain sociis suis nitentibus , “ He conquered the earth with his struggling 
companions;" thus giving another sense to sntnyebhih. In two other hymns, vii. 
99, 3, and x. 65, 11 (quoted above, p. 362), we find mention made of the sun in 
a somewhat similar manner as in the verse under review. In his translation of the 
Rigveda in Orient und Occident, ii. 518, f., Prof. Benfey gives the following sense 
to the verse before us : “ The much-invoked smites the robbers and devisers of mis- 
chief ; in tempest he shatters them to the ground with his bolt ; with his shining 
comrades the thunderer acquired ground, sun, and floods.” 

30 Sayana explains the words hrishnayonth , etc., thus: kfishnayonir nikpishfajattr 9 
ddstr upakshapayatrtr asurth sendh , “the destructive armies of the Asuras, of 
degraded rank.” The Valakhilya ii. 8, has the following words : yebhir ni dasyum 
manusho nighoshayah | “ The horses with which (Indra) thou didst scare (P) the 
Dasyu away from the man." 

31 Sfiyana explains krishfih, “ people,” by putraddsddinj “ children, slaves,” etc. 

31 Sayana explains avanih , by Asurair apahfitdh bhumth, “ lands taken away by 

the Asuras.” Roth (Diet) assigns also to the word the sense of “ streams ;” which 
it might seem to be the function of Sarasvati to give rather than lands. 
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with foes for the acquisition of land.” vii. 1 00, 4 : Vtchakrame prithwlm 
esha etam kshetrdya Vishnur manave dakasyan | “ This Yishnu traversed 
this earth, to give it for a domain to Manu (or the [Aryan] man).” 
It is possible that in these passages, or in some of them, allusion may 
be made to the occupation of the plains of India, and the subjugation 
of the aboriginal tribes by the Aryas, on their immigration from the 
north-west ; hut it must be confessed that the explanation is uncertain. 
In It.V., x. 65, 11, quoted above (p. 362), there seems to be a reference 
to the spread of Aryan institutions. 

Second: In two of the passages already quoted (i. 51, 8, 9; i. 130, 
8), the epithets dvrdta and apavrata f “devoid of,” or “opposed to, 
religious rites,” or “lawless,” will have been noticed as applied to the 
Dasyus. I proceed to cite some further passages in which the character 
and condition of the Dasyus (whoever they may be) are specified. 

They are (1) described as a degraded race, i. 101, 5: Tndro yo 
dasyun adhardn avdtirat marutvantam salchydya havamahe | “We 
invoke to be our friend, Indra, attended by the Maruts, who subdued 
the base Dasyus ” [or, “ subdued and humbled the Dasyus ”]. 83 ii. 11, 
18: Dhishva kavah kura yena Vritram avdbhinad Ddnum Aurnavabham\ 
apavrinor jyotir drydya ni savyatah sudi dasyur Indra | “Maintain, 
0 hero, that strength by which thou hast broken down Ypitra, Danu, 
Aurnavabha. Thou hast revealed light to the Arya, and the Dasyu 
has been set on thy left hand.” 34 The text of the following, B.Y., 
ii. 12, 4, has been already given in p. 282 : “ He who swept away the 
low Dasa colour.” 36 iv. 28, 4: Visvasmat sim adhaman Indra dasyun 
viko du8ir akrinor aprakastdh | “ Indra, thou hast made these Dasyus 
lower than all, and the servile people without renown.” 

They are described (2) as having either no religious worship, or rites 
different from those of the Aryas. i. 33, 4, 5 : Ayajvdnah Sanakdh pretim 
xyuh | para chit kirshd vivrijus te Indra ayajvdno yajvabhih spardhamdndh\ 

33 Sayan a explains this of making the Asuras vile and slaying them : 

adhardn nikrishtan kritvd. % 

54 Sayana explains the word Dasyu in this verse of the mythical personage 
Yritra. The words ni + sadi, making together nishddi , present a curious coincidence 
with the word Nishada. 

85 Roth (Diet.) gives the sense of M removing, putting away,” to guhd kah. 
Sayana explains it of “ hidiug in a cavern.” The word varna , colour, race, which ia 
applied Ur the Aryas, iii. 34, 9, is here made use of in speaking of the Dasyus. 
Sayana explains the latter, either of the S'udra caste, or of the Asuras. 
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“ The unsacrificing Sanakas perished. Contending with the sacrificers, 
the non-sacrificers fled, 0 Indra, with averted faces.” 36 i. 131, 4: 
S'dgas tarn Indra ma/rtyam ayajyum ityadi\ “ Thou, 0 Indra, hast 
chastised the mortal who sacrifices not.” 37 i. 132, 4: Sunvadbhyo 
randhaya kanchid avratafii hrinayantam chid avratam | “Subject to 
those who offer libations the irreligious man, the irreligious man though 
wrathful.” iv. 16, 9: N% mdydvdn abrahmd dasyur arta | “The 
deceijtful, prayerless Dasyu has perished.” R.V., v. 7, 10 : Ad Agne 
aprifnato Hrih sasahydd dasyun is hah sasahydd nrin | “0 Agni, may 

thef Atri then overcome the illiberal Dasyus: may Isha over- 
come the men.” R.V., vi. 14, 3: Turvanto dasyum dyavo vrataih 
slkshanto avratam | “ Men subduing the Dasyu, with rites (or laws) 

overwhelming the irreligious (or lawless).” v. 42, 9: Apavratdn 
prasave vdvridhdndn hrahma-dvishah surydd yavayasva | “Remove 
far from the sun the irreligious, the haters of prayer, who increase in 
progeny.” viii. 59, 10 : Tvam nah Indra ritayus tvanido ni trimpasi | 
madhye vasishva tuvinrimna urvor ni ddsam ti&natho hathaih | 11 | 

36 Suyana describes the Sanakas as followers of Vritra : Etanndmakah Vritrd - 
nuchdrah. I cannot say who may bo meant by the Sanakas here. They may have 
been heretical Aryas and not Dasyus. A Sanaka was a mindbom son of Brahma. 
Wilson, Yish. Pur., first edition, p. 38, note 13. Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 385, note, 
quotes a text of the Mahabh. xii. 13,078, where he is mentioned as a sage. Bcnfey 
renders sanaklth 44 old.” 

37 In i. 100, 15, the word marttah , 44 men,” is opposed to devah, 44 gods.” The 
word martya , “mortal,” is usually applied to men. But from the following passage 
of the S’atapatha-bruhmana it appears that the Asuras also are regarded as mortal, 
and that the gods too were formerly so. ii. 2, 2, 8, ff. : JDevdscha vai Asurdscha 
ubhaye prajdpatyah paspridhire | Te ubhaye eva andtmana dsnh , martya hy asuh | 
andtma hi martyah | Teshu ubhayeshu martyeshu Agnir eva amrita dsa | Tam ha 
tma ubhaye amritam upajwanli .... Tato devds tanlydmsa iva pariiisishire | Te 
archantah iramyantai cheruh | Tit a Asurdn sapalnan martydn abhibhavema iti te 
etad amritam agnyadheyam dadrisuh | Te ha uchuh [ hanta idam amritam antardt- 
mann ddadhdmahai | Te idam amritam antardtmann adhaya amrita bhutvd astaryyd 
bhutvd staryan sapatndn martydn abhibhavishydma iti . 44 The gods and Asuras, 
both the offspring of Prajupati, strove together. They were both soul-less, for they 
were mortal; for he who is soul-less is mortal. While they were both mortal, 
Agui alone was immortal ; and they both derived life from him, the immortal. . . . 
Then the gods were left as the inferior. They continued to practise devotion and 
austerity, and (while seeking to) overcome their foes, the mortal Asuras, they beheld 
thiB immortal consecrated fire. They then said, 4 Come, let us place this immortal 
(fire) in our inmost soul. Having done so, and having [thus] become immortal and 
invincible, we shall overcome our mortal and conquerable enemies.* ** The gods 
accordingly placed the sacred fire in their hearts, and by this means overcame the 
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Anyavratam amanusham ayajvanam adevayum | ava svah sakhu dudhuvita 
parvatah sughndya dasyum parvatah \ u Thou, Indra, lovest our re- 
ligious rites; thou tramplest down those that revile thee; thou, 
vigorous hero, guard thyself in thy vital parts (lit. thighs) ; thou hast 
smitten the Dasa with thy blows. 11. Let his own friend Parvata, 
let Parvata strike down to swift destruction the Dasyu who observes 
different rites, who is inhuman, who does not sacrifice, nor regard the 
gods.” 38 iv. 41, 2 : Sahvdmso dasyum avratam | “ Subduing the 

irreligious Dasyu.” 39 x. 22, 7, 8 : A nah Indra prikshase asmukam 
brahma udyatam | tat tva ydchdmahe avah S'ushnam yad hann amanusham | 
8 | Akarmd Dasyur abhi no amantur anyavrato amdnushah | tvam tasya 
amitrahan vadhar Ddsyasya damlhaya | “ Our prayer, 0 Indra, is 

lifted up to thee for sustenance. We implore of thee that succour 
whereby thou didst smite the inhuman S'ushna. The Dasyu, irre- 
ligious, foolish, observing other rites, and inhuman, is against us : do 
thou, 0 slayer of our foes, subdue the weapon of this Dasa.” 

Another epithet which is frequently applied to the adversaries ot 
the Yedic bards, or of their deities (whether those adversaries may 
have been Aryas, Dasyus, or demons), is “anindra,” “ without Indra,” 
“despisers of Indra.” It occurs in the following texts, R.V., i. 133, 
1 : Ubhe pundmi rodasi ritena druho dahumi sam mahir anindruh | “By 
sacrifice I purify both worlds, I consume the great female-goblins 
which regard not Indra.” It.V., iv. 23, 7 : Druham jighdmsan dhva- 
rasam anindrdm tetikte tigma tujase anikd | “ Seeking to slay the 

injurious female-sprite who regards not Indra, he (Indra) makes his 
sharp weapons sharper for her destruction.” R.V., v. 2, 3 : Hiranya - 
dantam Suchivarnam dr at kshetrdd apasyam dyudlid mimunam \ daduno 
asmai amritam viprikkat kim mdm amndruh krinavann anukthuh | 
1 ‘From an adjacent spot, while offering to him the imperishable, 

38 I am indebted to Prof. Aufrecht for aid in the translation of this passage. The 
epithets of the Dasyu in the last verse seem well applicable to a mortal ; hut some of 
them recur in x. 22, 8. In verse 7 of the same hymn a mortal enemy is referred to r 
Na sTm adevah dpad i8ham dlrghayo martyah : “ 0 long-lived god, let not a godless 
mortal obtain prospmty. ,> In his comment on R.V. v. 20, 2, Sayana explains the 
word anyavrata thus : Vaidikad vibhaktam vratam karma yasya tasya Asurasya , 
“ the Asura whose rites are different from those of the Veda.” See Goldstiicker, Diet. 
s.v. “ anyavrata ." 

38 Benfey in a note to his translation of Samaveda, ii. 243 (p. 251), understands 
Dasyum avratam of Yfitra, or the fivil Spirit in general. 
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unmingled [fuel or butter ?], I bebeld [Agni] the golden-toothed, the 
bright-coloured, fashioning his weapons: what can those who regard 
not Indra, and recite no hymns, do to me?” R.Y., vii. 18, 6: Ardhaih 
vlrasya Sritapam anindram para iardhantam nanude dbhi kshdm | 
“Indra hurled to the ground the half of the struggling heroes, 
drinkers of the oblation, and disregarded of Indra.” 40 R.Y., x. 27, 
6 : Darsan nu atra kritapdn anindrdn bahukshadah sarave patyamanan | 
ghrnhum vd ye niniduh sakhdyam adhi u nu eshu pavayo vavrityuh \ 
“They beheld here those who drink the libation, who regard not 
Indra, who offer worthless oblations, 41 and are fit victims for the 
thunderbolt: the wheels have rolled over those who reviled [our] 
destroying friend.” In R.Y., x. 48, 7, Indra speaks: Abhidam 
ekam eko asmi nishshdl dbhi dvu kim u trayah karanti | khale na parshdn 
prati hanmi bhdri kim md nindanti satravo anindrdh | “Impetuous, 
I alone vanquish this one enemy; I vanquish two; what can even 
three do? [In battle] I destroy numerous foes like sheaves of corn 
on the threshing-floor. Why do the enemies who regard not Indra 
revile me ? ,,4a 

The following text speaks of men who are destitute of hymns and 
prayers, x. 105, 8 : Ava no vrijind iislhi richd vanema anrichah | 
ndlrahmd yajnah pidhag joshati tve | “ Take away our calamities. 

With a hymn may we slay those who employ no hymns. Thou takest 
no great pleasure in a sacrifice without prayers.” 43 

As we have seen above (p. 282) ? there is some appearance of an 
allusion being made in the Yeda (3) to a distinction of complexion 
as existing between the Aryas and the aborigines. On this subject I 
quote the following remarks, made by Prof. Max Muller, in a review 
of the first volume of this work, which originally appeared in the 

40 See Both’ s interpretation of this verse in his Lit. and Hist, of the Yeda, pp. 98, 
99 ; and his remarks on the tribes who are referred to in this hymn, ibid. pp. 132-5. 

41 Prof. Both, s.v. explains bahukshad as denoting a niggardly worshipper who 
offers the foreleg, i.e. a worthless portion of the victim. 

42 See Nirukta, iii. 10, and Both, Erlaiiter., p. 29. 

43 In my article “ On the Relations of the Priests to the other Classes of Indian 
Society in the Vedic Age/’ (Joum. Royal As. Soo., new series, i L 286, ff.), I have 
quoted numerous texts from the Rigveda ‘‘containing denunciations of religious 
hostility or indifference/’ in which “no express reference is made to Dasyus,” and 
which may therefore, “ with more or less probability, be understood of members of the 
Aryan community.” 
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“Times” newspaper of 10th and 12th April, 1858, and has since 
been reprinted in his “Chips,” vol. ii. (see p. 324) : — “At the time,” 
he says, “when this name of ‘varna* was first used in. the sense 
of caste, there were but two castes, the Aryas and the non -Ary as, 
'the bright and the dark race. This dark race is sometimes called by 
the poets of the Yeda ‘the black skin.’ Rigveda, i. 130, 8: ‘ Indra 
protected in battle the Aryan worshipper, he subdued the lawless for 
Manu, he conquered the black skin. , ” 44 (This passage has been 
already quoted, p. 360.) 

Some other passages in which black-coloured enemies are mentioned 
may also possibly be referrible to the dark aborigines ; such as B.Y. ii. 
20, 7, already quoted (p. 369) : “ Indra, the slayer of Yritra and de- 
stroyer of cities, scattered the servile ( dtislh ) [hosts] of black descent.” 
But Prof. Both (in his Lex.), explains this last expression, leruhnayonih , 
as well as Jcrishnagarbhdh , in B.Y. i. 101, 1, as descriptive of the 
black clouds. The latter of these two phrases is similarly understood 
by M. Regnier in his Etude sur l’ldiome des Yedas, p. 154. In B.Y. 
iv. 16, 13, mention is made of Pipru and Mrigaya being subjected to 
Bijisvan, son of Yidathin, and of 50,000 black beings (explained 
by the commentator as Bakshases) being destroyed by Indra, as 
old age destroys the body. {Team Piprum Mrigayam Susavumsam 
Eijihane Vaidathindya randhlh | panchaSat krishnd ni vapah sahasra 
atkam na puro jarimd vi dardah | ) These, also, are perhaps to be re- 
garded as aerial foes. 43 See also Professor Benfey’s explanation of B.V. 
viii. 85, 15, in his translation of the Samaveda, i. 323, p. 228. In 

44 This phrase, “the black skin,” occurs also in R.Y. ix. 41, 1, a text which 
reappears in the Suraaveda, i. 491, and ii. 242. The words are Pra ye gavo na 
bhurnayas tveshuh aydsb akramuh , ghnantah krishnam apa tvacham; which are thus 
rendered by Professor Benfey : “ The flaming, the tempestuous [gods], approach like 
furious hulls, and chase away the black skin.” In a note he adds the explanation: 
“ The Maruts (winds) chase the clouds.” In bis Glossary to the S.Y., the same 
author explains the phrase “ black skin ” by “ night.” A similar expression, tvacham 
asiknlm , occurs in R.V. ix. 73, 5: Indra-dvishfam apa dhamanti may ay a tvacham 
asiknm bhupiano divas pari | “By their might they” (I cannot say who [qu. Maruts?] 
are here referred to) “ sweep away from the sky the black skin of tho earth, hated of 
Indra.” So Benfey translates this line in his Glossary, e.v . asiknt But perhaps 
the words “ black skin” should not be construed with the word “ earth.” The con- 
struction may be, “ from earth and sky.” 

46 Compare Prof. Wilson’s Translation and R.V. i. 101, as well as the Introduction 
to his R.V., vol. iii., pp. viii, ix, xiv and xv. 
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the following text allusion is made to black tribes of some kind: R.V. 
vii. 6, 3j Tvad-lhiya visah ayann asiknir asamandh jahatxr Ihojandni | 
Taikvdnara purave kosuchdnah puro yad Agne dar ayann adidch | “ For 
fear of thee the black tribes fled, scattered, relinquishing their pos- 
sessions, when thou, Agni Vaisvanara, gleaming in behalf of Puru [or 
the man], didst tear and burn the cities.” Prof. Roth (Lexicon, s.v. 
“ asikni ”) explains the words “ black tribes ” as meaning “ spirits of 
darkness.” A similar phrase occurs in R.V* viii. 62, 18 : Pur am na 
dhrishno druja krhhnayd badhito vikd | “ 0 impetuous, break down as it 
were a rampart, being harassed by the black race.” It is not clear who 
is here apostrophized ; or what dark-coloured enemies are referred to. 

There are (4) some passages in which the epithet “ mridhravach ” 
is applied to the speech of the DasyUs. If it were certain that the 
aboriginal tribes were alluded to in all or in any of these texts, and 
that the adjective in question had reference to any peculiarity in their 
language, the fact would be one of the highest interest; but un- 
fortunately both points are doubtful. 48 The following are the passages 
alluded to: — R.V. i. 174, 2: JDano visah Indr a mridhravuchah sapta 
yat purah karma sdradlr dart | rinor apo anavadya arndh yune Vritram 
Purukutsdya randhih | “When thou, 0 Indra, our defence, didst 
destroy the seven autumnal castles, thou didst subdue the people of 
injurious speech. Thou, blameless one, hast impelled the flowing 
waters: thou hast subjected Vritra to the youthful Purukutsa.” 
R.V. v. 29, 10 : Pra anyach chakram avrihah Suryasya Kutsdya any ad 
varivo ydtave kah | andso Dasyun amrinor vadhena ni duryone dvrinan 
mridhravachah | “Thou didst detach one wheel of Surya: the other 
thou didst set free to go for Kutsa. Thou hast with thy weapon 
smitten the mouthless [or noseless] Dasyus : in their abode thou hast 
beaten down the injuriously speaking people.” v. 32, 8 : Tyam chid 
arnam madhuparn kaydnam asinvam vavram mahi udad ugrah | apddam 
atram mahatd vadhena ni duryone dvrinan mridhravdeham | “The 
fierce [Indra] Beized that huge, restless [Vritra], the drinker up of 
the sweets, reclining, insatiable, the hidden ; and beat down in his 
abode with a great weapon, that footless, devouring, and injuriously- 

46 The Atharvaveda xii. 1, 45, refers to the earth as “sustaining men of very 
Various forms of speech and customs ; each dwelling in their own abodes ” (Janam 
bibhrati bahudJid vivdehaeam nun&dharmanam prithivi yathaukamm). 
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speaking [demon].” vii. 6, 3: iW ahratun grathino tnridhravuchah 
Panin akroddhan avridhan ayajndn | pra pra tan Dasyun Agnir vivdya 
purvak chakura apardn ayajyun | “ The senseless, false, injuriously- 

speaking, unbelieving, unpraising, unworshipping Pauis (or niggards) ; 
these Dasyus Agni removed far off. It was he who first made the 
irreligious degraded.” vii. 18, 13: Vi sadyo vikvd drimhitdni eshdm 
Indrah purah sahasd sapta dardah | vi Anavamja Tritsave gayam bhdg 
jeshtna Purum vidathe mridhravacham | “Indra straightway shattered 
all their strongholds, their seven castles by his violence : he divided 
to the Trifcsu the substance of the Anava : we vanquished in the fight 
the injuriously-speaking Puru [or man].” 

The word “mridhravach,” which I have rendered “injuriously- 
speaking,” is explained by Say ana (in his comments on three of these 
passages) as meaning “ one whose organs of speech are destroyed ” 
{hinmta-vdgindriya, or hinmta-vaclmkd). On i. 174, 2, he interprets 
it as mar&hana-vachandh , “ speaking patiently,” (“ suing for pardon,” 
Wilson), and on vii. 18, 13, by badhavacham , “speaking so as to vex,” 
(“ill-speaking,” Wilson). The same term is rendered by Wilson, in 
his translation of the second and third passages, by “ speech-bereft,” 
or “speechless.” Both, in his “Illustrations of the Nirukta,” p. 97, 
rejects the explanation of Yaska (who (Nir. vi. 31) renders “mridhra- 
vachah” by “mriduvachah,” “softly-speaking,”), and considers that it 
means “speaking injuriously.” Dr. Kuhn, again (Herabkunft des Feuers, 
p. 60), i3 of opinion that the epithet in question moans “a stutterer;” 
and thinks that, in B.Y. v. 29, 10, reference is made to the gradual 
dying away of the distant thunder, which is regarded as the voice of the 
vanquished demon. In treating of the aboriginal races of India, Prof. 
Muller (Last Besults of Turanian Besearches, p. 346 : see, below, pp. 
389, ff.) remarks, that “the f anasas/ enemies, whom Indra killed with 
his weapon (B.Y. v. 29, 10), are probably meant for noseless (a-nasas), 
not, as the commentator supposes, for faceless (an-asas) people. (See 
also the article of the same author already alluded to in p. 375.) 
Professor Wilson, on the other hand, remarks (B.Y., vol. iii., p. 276, 
note): “ Andsa , Sayana says, means d8yarahitdn y devoid of, or deprived 
of, words; dsya, face or mouth, being put by metonymy for kabda, 
the sound that comes from the mouth, articulate speech, alluding 
possibly to the uncultivated dialects of the barbarous tribes, barbarism 
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and uncultivated speech being identical, in the opinion of the Hindus, 
as in the familiar term for a barbarian, 4 mlechha,’ which is derived 
from the root, mlechh , to speak rudely;” and adds, in reference to 
Professor Muller’s proposed interpretation of andsa: 4 4 The proposal 
is ingenious, but it seems more likely that Sayana is right, as we have 
the Dasyus presently called also mridhravachas , .... having de- 
fective organs of speech.” 

There are only two of the four preceding passages containing the 
word mridhravach , in which the Dasyus are named ; and in the second 
of these two texts (R.V. vii. 6, 3) this word is applied to persons or 
beings called pani, who are either niggards, or the mythical beings who 
stole the cows of the gods or the Angirases, and hid them in a cave. 
(See Wilson’s R.Y. vol. i. pp. 16, 17, note.) 47 In any case, the sense 
of the word mridhravach is too uncertain to admit of our referring it 
with confidence to any peculiarity in the speech of the aborigines. 

In the R.Y. frequent mention is made (5) of the cities or castles of 
the DaByus, or of the Asuras. One of these passages, i. 103, 3, has 
been already quoted in p. 359. The following are additional instances : 
R.Y. i. 51, 5 : Tvam Pipror nrimanah prdrujah pur ah pra Rijisvanam 
JDasyu-hatyeshu dvitha | 4 4 Benevolent to men, thou hast broken the 
castles of Pipru, and protected Rijisvan in his battles with the Dasyus.” 
R.Y. i. 63, 7 : Tvam ha tyad Indra sapta yudhyan puro vajrin Puruk - 
utsdya dardah | 44 Thou, 0 Indra, thunderer, fighting for Purukutsa, 
didst destroy then seven castles.” i, 174, 8 : Bhinat puro na bhido 
adevlr nanamo vadbvr adevasya piyoh | 44 Thou hast pierced the godless 
piercers like their castles : thou hast bowed down the weapon of the 
godless destroyer.” ii. 14, 6: Yah iatam S'ambarasya puro bibheda 
ahmaneva purvih | 44 Who split the hundred, the numerous, castles of 
S'ambara as with a thunderbolt.” ii. 19, 6: Divodasaya navatim cha nava 
Indrah puro vi airach Chhambarasya | 44 Indra shattered for Divodasa a 
hundred castles of S'ambara.” iii. 12, 6 : Indragni navatim puro dasa- 
patnlr adhunutam | sakam ekena karmana | 4 4 Indra and Agni, by one effort 
together, ye have shattered ninety castles belonging to the Dasyus.” 
iv. 26, 3 : Aham puro mandasdno vi airam nava sakam navatlh S'amba - 

47 See Bohtlingk and Roth, s.v. pant, where RY. vii. 6, 3, is cited among the 
texts where the word means 44 niggard and comp, my art. on the “ Priests in the 
Vedic Age,” Joum. R. A. S. for 18Q6 t p. 290. 
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rasya | S'atatamarh vekyafh sarvatdtd Divoddsam Atithigvam yad dvam | 
“ Exhilarated, I have destroyed at once the ninety-nine castles of 
S'ambara: the hundredth habitation (remained) in security, when I 
protected Divodasa Atithigva.” 48 vi. 31, 4: Team katdni ava S' am - 
barasya puro jagantha dpratlni dasyoh | “ Thou hast destroyed hundreds 
of unequalled castles of the Dasyu S'ambara.” The following verse 
seems to show that by these castles, as well as by mountains, clouds 
are meant : — x. 89, 7 : Jaghana Fritram svadhitir vaneva ruroja puro 
aradad na sindhun | bibheda girim navam in na kumbham d gdh Indro 
akrinuta svayugbhih | “ Indra smote Vritra as an axe (fells) the woods ; 
he broke down the castles, he as *it were hollowed out the rivers. He 
split, the mountain like a new jar ; he possessed himself of the cows, 
with his companions.” 

Iron castles are spoken of in the following passage : ii. 20, 8 : Prati 
yad asya vajram bdhvor dhur hatvl dasyun purah dyasir nitdrit I 
“ When they placed the thunderbolt in his (Indra's) hand, he slew the 
Dasyus, and overthrew their iron castles.” 49 

In the following texts “autumnal castles” are spoken of: — i. 131, 4 : 
Vidus te asya vlryasya puravo puro yad Indra idradlr avdtirah | sdsa- 
hdno avdtirah | idsas tam Indra martyam ayajyum kavasaspate | " Men 
know this heroism of thine, that thou hast overthrown the autumnal 
castles, violently overthrown them. Lord of power, thou hast chastised 
the mortal who sacrifices not.” 60 (See also E.Y. i. 174, 2, which has 
been quoted in p. 376.) vi. 20, 10 : Sapta yat purafy karma idradlr 
dart han dasih Purukutsayd sikshan\ “ When thou, our defence, didst 

48 See Kuhn’s Herabkunft des Feuers, p. ] 40, and note. Benfey in his excursus 
on sarvatati , Or. und Occ. ii. 524, renders “ the hundredth dwelling in safety, when I 
was gracious to the pious Divodasa.” The words “ in safety” may, he Bays, refer 
to Indra, or to the hundredth city which he did not destroy ; and he refers, as Kuhn 
also does, to R.V. vii. 19, 5. 

49 Mention is also made of iron castles or ramparts in the following texts : R.V. 
iv. 27, 1 ; vii. 3, 7 ; vii. 15, 14; vii. 95, 1 ; viii. 89, 8 ; and x. 101, 8 ; but not in 
connexion with the Dasyus. 

6° q^e “autumnal” castles may mean the brilliant battiemented cloud-castles, 
which are so often visible in the Indian sky at this period of the year. Sayana 
in looo explains the term thus: S'dradih samvatsara-sambandhinih samvatsara • 
paryantam prdkdra-parikhadibhir dridhikfitdh purah iatrunam purih | “The 
enemies’ annual cities, fortified for a year with ramparts, ditches, etc. but see 
next note. 
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break down the seven autumnal castles, thon didst slay the Dasa 
(people), showing favour to Purukutsa. ,, 61 

The epithet sasvat is applied to castles in the following text. This 
word means, as is well known, “constant,” “perpetual,” but accord- 
ing to the Nighantus it has the meaning of- “many;” and Sayana 
generally understands it in this sense, viii. 17, 14 : Drapso Ihetta 
pur am kaivatinum Indro munindm sakd | “ The drop (of Soma) is the 
splitter of many (or of the perpetual) castles. Indra is the friend of 
sages.” viii. 87, 6 : Tvam hi Saivatindm Indra dartd purdm asi | hanta 
dasyor manor vridhah patir divah | “ Thou, Indra, art the destroyer 
of many (or the perpetual) castles, the slayer of the Dasyu, the bene- 
factor of man, the lord of the sky.” 62 Castles of stone are mentioned 
in one passage, iv. 30, 20 : S'atam akmanmayindm purdm Indro vi dsyat 
Divoddsdya daiushe | “ Indra has thrown down a hundred castles built 
of stone, for his worshipper Divodasa.” 63 In R.Y. viii. 1, 28, men- 
tion is made of a “moving” castle : Tvam pur am charnhnvam vadhaih 
S’ushnasya sampinak\ “Thou hast shattered with thy bolts the moving 
castle of S'ushna.” 64 

The castles referred to in these Vedic hymns were, in later times, 
at least, understood of castles of the Asuras ; and the following legend 
was invented to explain what they were. In the Commentary on the 
Yajasaneyi-Sanhita of the Yajurveda, the following passage occurs : 
Atra iyam dkhydyikd anti | devaih pardjitdh asurds tapas taptvu trai- 
lokye tr?ni purdni chakrur lohamaylm bhumau rdjatim antarikshe 
haimlm divi | tadd devan tdh dagdhum upasadd Agnir dradhitah | tatah 
upasad-devata-rupo ’gnir yadd tdsu purshu pravisya tdh dadaha tadd 
tisrah puro ’gnes tanavo 9 hhuvan | tad abhipretya ay am mantrah | “ On 

this text [Yaj. Sanh. 5, 8], the following story is told: — The Asuras 

61 Sayana, in his note on this verse, explains the word iaradih differently, as 
iaran-ndmnah asurasya sambandhinlh | “Belonging to an Asura called S'arad.” 
Sayana renders the word darma in this passage by “ with thy thunderbolt,” In his 
note on R.Y. i. 174, 2, he had previously rendered it by “ for our happiness.” I 
have ventured to render it “ our defence.” 

62 In R.V. viii. 84, 3, we find the same epithet applied to persons : Tvam hi 
daivatlnam patih raja visdm asi | “ Thou art the lord, the king of many peoples.” 

63 Sayana interprets asmanmayindm by pdshdnair nirmitanam } “built of stone,** 
and 6ays they were the cities of S'ambara. 

54 It appears that moving cloud-castles are here meant. 
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having been vanquished by the gods, performed austerities, and built 
three castles in the three worlds, — one of iron on the earth, one of 
silver in the atmosphere, and one of gold in the sky. Then Agni was 
supplicated by the gods to burn these castles with the upasad. In 
consequence, Agni, in the fonn of the upasad deity, entered these castles, 
and burned them. Then these castles became the bodies of Agni. It 
is to this that this Mantra (text) has reference.” 55 The Shtapatha- 
brahmana (iii. 4, 4, 3, ff.) has the following passage on the same 
subject: — Bevds cha vai amrdk cha ubhaye prdjdpatyah paspridhire | 
tato ’surdh eshu lokeshu pur as chakrire ayasmayim eva asmin loke raja- 
tdm antarikshe harinim dm | tad vai devdh asprinvata | to etdbhir upa - 
sadbhir upasidan | tad yad updsidams tasmad upasado ndma \ te purah 
prdbhindann imdn lokdn prujayan | tasmad dhur “ upasadd puram 
jay anti 77 iti | “ The gods and Asuras, who were both the offspring of 
Prajapati, contended together. Then the Asuras constructed castles in 
these worlds, one of iron in this world, one of silver in the atmosphere, 
and one of gold in the sky. The gods were envious of this. They 
sat near (upa-asidan) with these ‘ upasads 7 [ceremonies so called, or 
sieges] ; and from their thus sitting the name of 1 upasad 7 originated. 
They smote the cities, and conquered these worlds. Hence the saying 
that men conquer a city with an * upasad. 7 77 In the sequel of the 
same passage, iii. 4, 4, 14, it is said: Vajram eva etat samskaroti 
Agnim anlkam Somam salyafn Vishnurh kulmalam | “ He thus prepares 
the thunderbolt, making Agni the shaft, Soma the iron, Yishnu the 
point. 77 66 (See also Weber’s Ind. Stud. ii. 310.) 

The Aitareya Brahmana i. 23 gives the following variation of the story : 
Bevdswdh vai eshu lokeshu samayatanta | te vai amrdh imdn eva lokdn 
puro 7 kurvata yatha cjlyamso ballydmsah | evarh te vai ayasmayim eva 
imam akurvata rajatdm antariksham harinlm divam te tathd imdn lokdn 
puro 'kurvata\ te devdh abruvan (i puro vai ime 1 surah imdn lokdn akrata\ 
purah imdn lokdn prati karavdmahai 77 iti “ tathd 77 iti | te sadah eva asydh 

65 The reference here is to the text of the Y.S. 5, 8, which contains the words 
yd te Agne ayahs ayd tanuh; yd te agne rajahs ay a tanuh; yd te agne harts ay a 
tanuh : “ The body of thine, Agni, which reposes in iron ; which reposes in silver ; 
which reposes in gold/* The ‘ upasad ’ was a festival, part of the jyotishtoma, 
which was kept for several days. See Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon. 

“The Commentary says: “anlkam" vajrasya mukha-pradesah | saigas tatah 
purvo bhagah “ kulmalam " tatpuchha-bhdgah | 
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pratyakurvata agrildhram antarikshdd havirdh&ne divas tatha imdn lohan 
purah pratyakurvata\te devah abruvann 11 upasadah updyama upasadd vat 
mahapurarn jay anti” iti “tatha” iti | te yam eva prathamam upasadam 
updyams tayd eva man asmal lokad anudanta yam dvitlyam tayd 9 ntarik - 
shdd yam tritlydm tayd divah | tarns tatha ebhyo lokebhyo 9 nudanta . 
“ The gods and Asuras strove together in these worlds. The ABuras 
made these worlds into castles, as Btrong and powerful persons do. 
Thus they made this earth a castle of iron, the air one of silver, and 
the sky one of gold : thus did they make these worlds castles. The 
gods said : “ These Asuras have made these worlds into castles ; let us 
in turn make of them counter-castles.* (The other gods said) 4 so be 
it.* They (accordingly) made out of this earth a sitting-room 67 (sadas), 
out of the air a fire-altar, and out of the sky two receptacles of obla- 
tions: thus they made these worlds into counter-castles. The gods 
said, ‘let us enter upon sieges (upasadah),* 8 for by siege men conquer a 
great fort.* (The other gods said) 4 so be it.’ By the first siege on 
which they entered they drove them (the Asuras) from this earth, by 
the second from the air, and by the third from the sky. So they drove 
them from these worlds.” 

Further on, in section 25 of the same chapter, the Aitareya Brah- 
mana says : — Ishum vai etdm devah samaskurvata yad upasadah | tasydh 
Agnir amkam aslt Somah salyo Vishnus tejanam Varunah parndni | 
tarn djyadhanvdno 9 srijams tayd puro bhindantah dyan | “The gods 
prepared this arrow, the Upasads. Agni was its shaft, Soma was its 
iron, Yishnu was its point, Varuna its feathers. Using the ajya for 
a bow, they discharged this arrow, and went forward shattering the* 
castles.” 

The Taittiriya Sanhita, vi. 2, 3 (as quoted in the commentary on an 
earlier part of the same work, Bibl. Ind., Black Yajurveda, in the 
first volume, page 390, f.), thus relates the story, combining the parts 
of the narrative which are separated in the two other Brahmanas : — 
Tesham asurandm tisrah purah dean | ayasmayl avamd 9 tha rajatd 9 tha 
harini | tdh devah jetum ndiaknuvan | tdh upasadd eva ajigishan | tasmad 
dhur 44 yai chaivam veda yak cha na upasadd vai mahapurarn jay anti” iti 1 

67 This is Prof. Haug’s rendering. See his note, Transl, of Ait. Br. p. 51. 

68 u There is throughout this chapter a pun between the two meanings of upasad, 
i siege,* and a certain ceremony” [so called] u observable.” — Haug, p. 52. 
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te ishuin samaslcurvata Agnim anlkam Somarh ialyaih Vishnum tejanam | U 
’ bruvan u kah imam amyati” iti | " Rudrah ” ity abruvan | “Rudro vat 
krUrah so ’asyatv” iti | so 'hr avid “ varam vrinai aham eva paiilndm 
adhipatir asdni ” iti | tasmad Rudrah paiundm adhipatih | tarn, Rud/ro 
9 vdsrijat | sa tisrah puro bhitvd ebhyo lokebhyo ’ suran pranudata ( 
“ These Asuras had three castles, the lowest one of iron, next one of 
silver, and then one of gold. The gods were unable to conquer these. 
They sought to capture them by siege (or by an upasad). Hence men 
say, * he who knows, and he who does not know, this, both conquer a 
great fort by siege.’ They prepared an arrow, making A gni the wooden 
shaft, Soma the iron, and Yishnu the point. 69 They said, ‘ who shall 
shoot this arrow V ‘ liudra,’ they said ; ‘ Rudra is cruel, let him shoot 
it.’ He (Rudra) said, 1 let me ask a boon ; let me be the lord of cattle 
(or victims).’ Hence Rudra is the lord of cattle. He discharged the 
arrow, and having shattered the three castles, drove the Asuras from 
these worlds.” 80 

The Atharvaveda, v. 28, 9, f., speaks of three castles of the gods : — 
Divas tvdpatu haritam madhyat tvd pdtu arjunam\bhumydh ayasmayam 
pdtu pragad devapurah ay am | imds tisro devapuras tas tvd rafahantu 
sarvatah | “ May the golden protect thee from the sky, the silver from 
the air, the iron from the earth : this man has reached the castles of the 
gods. May these three castles of the gods preserve thee continually.” 

Another text speaks of the castles of the Asuras, Atharvaveda, x. 
6, 10: Tam bibhrach chandramdh manim asurdndmpuro 9 jay ad dunavanam 
hiranmayih | “ Holding that gem, the Moon captured the golden castles 
of the Asuras, sons of Danu.” 

And verse 20 of the same hymn says : Tair medino Angiraso Dasyundm 
bibhiduh pur as tena tvam dvishatojahi | “ Allied with them (the Athar- 
vans) the Angirases shattered the castles of the Dasyus : with it do 
thou slay thine enemies.” 

In several texts Dasyus are mentioned in connexion with mountains* 
Thus in R.Y., ii. 12, 11, we have the words, Yah S'ambaram parvat- 
eshu kshiyantam chatvdrimbydm iaradi anvavindat | “ Who discovered 

89 Comm. p. 391: Ariika-iabdo bdnasya prathama-bhdgam kdstyham dchash\t 
s'alya-iabdo loham tej ana- Lab das tad-agram. 

80 See the version of the same story, given in the Annsasana parva of the 
Mahabharata, as quoted in vol. iv. of this work, pp. 168, f. j and at much greater 
length in the Karna parva, vv. 1407, if. 
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S'ambara living in the mountains in the fortieth autumn ; ” and in i. 1 30, 
7 : Bhinat puro navatim Indra Purave Divoddsaya mahi dakushe nrito 
vajrena dakushe nritah | Atithigvdya S'ambaram girer ugro avdbharat | 
maho dhandni dayamdnah ojasd vikvd dhandni ojasd | “0 Indra, impetuous, 
thou didst shatter by thy bolt ninety-nine cities^ for Puru (or the 
man), for the very liberal sacrificer Divodasa ; — impetuous, — for the 
liberal sacrificer. Pierce, he hurled down S'ambara from the moun- 
tain for the sake of Atithigva, bestowing great wealth by his power, 
all wealth by his power.” iv. 30, 14 : Uta ddsam Kaulitaram brihatah 
parvatad adhi | avdhann Indra S'ambaram | “ Thou, Indra, didst cast 
down the Dasa S'ambara, son of Kulitara, from the great mountain.” 
vi. 26, 5 : Ava girer ddsam S'ambaram han prdvo Divoddsam \ “ Thou 
didst hurl down the Dasa S'ambara from the mountain, thou didst 
preserve Divodasa.’ * 

The wealth or property of the Dasyus or Asuras is spoken of in 
various places. Thus in i. 33, 4 : Vadhir hi dasyum dhaninam ghanena 
ekak charann upa kdkebhir Indra | ‘‘Thou, 0 Indra, advancing singly, 
hast slain the wealthy DaByu, together with his allies, with thy 
destructive weapon.” 61 i. 176, 4: Asunvantaih samam jahi dundkam 
yo na te mayah j asmabhyam asya vedanam daddhi surik chid ohate | 
“Kill all those who make no oblations, though difficult to destroy, 
and who cause thee no gladness ; give us their wealth : the worshipper 
expects it.” ii. 15, 4 : Sa pravolhrin par igaty a JDabhiter vikvam adMg 
dyudham iddhe agnau | sa gobhir akvair asrijad rathebhih | “ Surround- 
ing those (Asuras) who had carried away Dabhiti, he burned all 
their weapons in the blazing fire, and presented him with cows, 
horses, and chariots.” iv. 30, 13 : TJta S'ushnashya dhrishnuya 
pramriksho abhi vedanam | puro yad asya sampinak | “ Thou didst 
boldly sweep away the wealth of S'ushna, when thou didst shatter 
his castles.” viii. 40, 6 : Api vrikcha purana-vad vratater iva gush - 
pitam | ojo ddsasya dambhaya | vayam tad asya sambhritam vasu Indrena 
vibhajemahi | “ Root up, as of old, like (a tree) overgrown by a creep- 
ing plant ; subdue the might of the Dasa ; may we through [or with] 

M S&yana remarks on this verse : u The Vajasaneyins distinctly record the wealth 
[of Vritra] in these words ; 4 Vfittraeydntah sarve devdh sarvdicha vidy&h survdni 
hemmshi oha dsan ; In Ypitra were contained all the gods, all the sciences, and aU 
oblations.* ** 
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Indra divide his collected wealth.” x. 69, 6 : Sam ajryd parvatya 
vasuni dasd vritrdni drydjigetha | “Thou hast conquered the property, 
whether situated in the plains or hills, (thou hast conquered) the Dasa 
and the Ary a enemies.” 

In the following and numerous other texts (as well as in some of 
the preceding), various Dasyus, or at least adversaries, are specified 
by name, together with the persons who were delivered from them. 
R.Y., i. 51, 6 : Tvam Kutsam S ushnahatyeshu dvitha arandhayo Atithi - 
gvdya S'ambaram | mahdntafh chid Arbudam nyakramlh padd sandd 
eva dasyuhatydya jajnishe | “ Thou hast preserved Kutsa in his fights 

with S'ushna ; hast subduod S'ambara to Atithigva ; thou hast trodden 
under foot the great Arbuda; of old hast thou been born to destroy 
the Dasyus.” 62 vii. 19, 2 : Tvam hi tyad Indra Kutsam avah &u£ru- 
shamdnas tanva samaryye | ddsam yat S'ushnam Kuyavam ni asmai 
arandhayah Arjuneydya iihshan | “ Thou, 0 Indra, didst then deliver 
Kutsa in the fray, interposing with thy body, when favouring that 
son of Aijuni, thou didst subdue to him the Dasa S'ushna, and 
Kuyava.” 63 i. 53, 8: Tvam Karanjam uta Parnayam vadhls 
tejuhthayd Atithigvasya vartanl | tvam iatd Vangridasya abhinat puro 
andnudah purishutdh Rijisvana | 9 | Tvam etan jana-rdjno dvirdaSa 
abandhund Susravasd upajagmmhah | shashtim sahasrcU navatim nava 
sruto ni chakrena rathyd dmhpada avrinalc | 10 j Tvam dvitha SuSra- 
vasam tavotibhis tava tramabhir Indra Turvayanam | tvam asmai Kutsam 
Atithigvam Ayum make rdjne yune arandhandyah | “8. Thou hast 

slain Karanja and Paraaya with the glittering spear of Atithigva. 
Unyielding, thou hast broken down the hundred cities of Yangyida, 
which had been blockaded by Rijisvan. 9. Thou, renowned Indra, hast 
with thy swift chariot- wheels, crushed those twenty kings of men, who 
assailed the unaided Susravas, [and their] sixty thousand and ninety- 

62 This verse is followed almost immediately by me text, l 51, 5, quoted above, 
p. 359. “Distinguish between the Aryas,” etc. 

83 In R.Y., iv. 26, 1 (quoted above, p. 360), also, Kutsa is called the son of Aijuni. 
Kuhn considers that Kutsa is a personification of the lightning, a view which he 
considers to be confirmed by his patronymic of Arjuni, Arjuna being an epithet of 
Indra, and of the thunderbolt. See Herabkunft des Feuers, pp. 67-62, 65, 140, 176. 
See also Bohtlingk and Roth, s.v. Kuyava is also mentioned in i. 103, 3 : Kshirena 
tndtah Kuyavasya yoshe , hate te syatam pravane S’iphdyaJi. “ The two wives of 
Kuyava bathe with water ; may they be drowned in the stream of the S'ipha.’* 
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nine [[followers]. 10. Thou hast by thy aids protected Suiravas, and by 
thy help Turvayana. To this mighty youthful king thou hast subjected 
Kutsa, Atithigva, and Ayu.” 64 ii. 30, 8 : 8 arasvati tvam asman 
aviddhi marutvatl dhrishatl jeshi Satrun \ tyafh chit &ardhantam tavishl- 
yamdnam Indro hanti vriskabham S’ andihandm | “ Sarasvati, do thou 
protect us : impetuous, attended by the Maruts, thou conquerest our 
enemies. Indra destroys the chief of the S'andikas, arrogant, and 
making a display of his strength.’* 65 iv. 30, 15 : TJta ddsasya Varchi - 
nah aalmrani data f vadhlh | adhi pancha pradhln iva | 21 | asvapayad 
Dabhitaye sahasra trim&atam hathaili | ddsunum Indro may ay a | “Thou 
hast slain above a thousand and live hundred followers of the Dasa 
Yarchin like fellies of a wheel [crushed, or whirled round?] 86 21. Indra, 

84 The youthful king, alluded to in the last verse, is said by Roth (Lexicon, under 
the word “ Atithigva”) to he Turvayana. See, however, under Turvayfina. Benfey 
(Or. und Occ., i. 413) says it must be Sus'ravas. These names occur again in vi. 
18, 13. Kutsa is sometimes aided (R.V., i. 83, 3; i. 121, 9; iv. 16, 12; x. 99, 9), 
and sometimes vanquished (ii. 14, 7 ; iv. 26, 1 ; vi. 18, 13 ; Val., 5, 2), by Indra. 

66 Sayana says that S'andamarkav Asurapurohitau : “ S'anda and Marka are the 
priests of the Asuras.” See the story regarding them in Taitt. San., vi. 4, 10, 1, quoted 
in the fifth volume of this work, p. 230, note, where they appear in the character 
referred to by Sayana. The story is somwhat differently told in S'atap. Br., iv. 2, 
1,5: Tatra vat devdh asura-rakshasani apajaghnire tad etdv eva na sekur apahan- 
tum J yad ha sma devdh kincha karma kurvate tad ha sma mohayitvd kshipre eva 
punar apadravatah J 6 J te ha devdh uchuh [ “ upajdnlta yatha imdv apahandmahai ” 
iti | te ha uchuh | “ grahdv eva abhydm grihndma tav abhyavaishyatah | tau svtkritya 
apahan%8hyamahe ” ita | t&bhydm grahau jagrihuh | tav abhyavaitam | tau svtkritya 
apaghnata | tasmdt S’andntnarkdbhydm, grihyete devatabhyo huyete | “ When the 
gods smote the Asuras and Rakshaaes, they could not smite these two (S'anda and 
Marka, who had just been named). When the gods performed any rite, these two 
used to come and disturb it, and then run away quickly. 6. The gods said : 4 Con- 
eider how we shall smite them.* They (the other gods P) said : 4 Let us prepare two 
draughts for them ; they will alight ; and then we shall master and smite them.* 
They accordingly prepared libations for these two. They alighted. They (the gods) 
mastered and smote them. Hence two draughts are prepared for S'anda and Marka, 
but are offered to the gods.” In the S'atapatha-brahmana, i. 1, 4, 14 (p. 9 of Weber’s 
edition), Kilata and Akuli are declared to be the priests of the Asuras : Kilaidkuli 
iti ha Amra-brahmav dsatuh, Z. D. M. G. for 1850, p. 302. In Ind. Stud., i. 32, 
Weber quotes the following words from the Panchvins'a-brahmana, 13, 11 ; Gaupd - 
vananam vai aatram asindndm Kirdtdkulydv asuramdyc, etc. “ While the Gaupa- 
vanas were seated at a sacrifice, Kirata and Akuli, etc.” See also Ind. Stud., i., 
p. 186, 195, ii. 243. According to the Mahabharata, i. 2544, U&nas Kavya, or 
S'ukra, son of Bhrigu (v. 2606) was the teacher ( upadhydya ) of the Asuras. and his 
four sons were their priests (ydjakah). In verses 3188, ff., of the same book, the 
rivalry of Utfanas and Angiras is referred to. Urfanas Kavya was the messenger of 
the Asuras, according to the Taitt. San., i. 5, 8, 5. 66 See also R.Y., vii. 99, 6. 
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by bis superhuman power, put to sleep with his weapons thirty thou- 
sand Dasas for Dabhiti.” v. 30, 7: Atra ddsasya Namucheh tiro 
yad avartayo manwve gatum ichkan | 9 | striyo hi dasah dyudhdni chaJcre 
him mam karann abaldh asya sendh | antar hi ahhyad ubhe asya dhene 
atha upapraid yudhaye dasyum Indrah \ “ When, designing prosperity 
for Manu, thou didst strike off the head of the Dasa Namuchi.® 7 
9. The Dasa took his wives for allies in battle. What will his 
feeble hosts do to me? He concealed his two fair ones; and then 
Indra approached to fight with the Dasyu.” viii. 32, 26: Ahan 
Vritram richuhamah Aurnavabham Ahikmam himena avidhyad Arbudam | 
‘ ( Indra slew Yritra, Aurnavabha, Ahlsuva : with frost he pierced 
Arbuda.” viii. 40, 10: Yah ojasd S'ushnasya anddni bhedati jeshat 
svarvatlr ajpah | “Who by his might crushes the eggs of S'ushna; 
he conquered the celestial waters.” x. 54, 1 : Prdvo devan atiro 
ddsam ojah prajdyai tvasyai yad atiJcshah Indra | “ Thou hast pro- 
tected the gods, thou hast overcome the might of the Dasyus, when 
thou, 0 Indra, didst favour some one people.” x. 73, 7 : Team 
jaghantha Namuchim makhasyum ddsam lerinvdnah rishaye vimayam \ 
“Thou hast slain the vehement Namuchi, making the Dasa devoid 
of power for the rishi.” 68 x. 95, 7: Yat tva Pururavo randy a avar- 
dhayan dasyuhatydya devdh | “When, Pururavas, the gods strength- 
ened thee for the conflict with the Dasyus.” 

I have gone over the names of the Dasyus or A suras mentioned in 
the E.Y. with the view of discovering whether any of them could be 
regarded as of non-Arian or indigenous origin ; but I have not observed 
any that appear to be of this character. But we should recollect that 
the Arians would not unnaturally designate the aboriginal leaders (if 
they specified any of them in their sacred hymns) by names of Arian 
origin, or at least softened into an Arian form. The Greeks intro- 
duced Greek modifications into Pefsian and other proper names, and 
the Chaldeans are stated in the Book of Daniel to have given Chaldean 
appellations to the Jews. 

In some passages the Dasyus are spoken of as monsters . 69 Thus, ii. 

67 There is a legend about Indra and the Asura Namuchi in the S'atap. Brfih., v. 
4, 1, 8, p. 459. 

68 See Benfey, Gloss, to S.Y. under the word Namuchi. 

* 9 The Dasyus must be evil spirits in A.V., xviii. 2, 28 : Ye dasyavah pitfishu 
pravishjdh, etc. (“the Dasyus who have entered into, or among, the’Pitps”). They 
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14, 4 : Yah JJranam jaghdna nova chakhvdmsam navatim cha bahUn j yo 
Arbudam am nicha lahadhe | “Who slew Urana, displaying ninety-nine 
arms ; who struck down Arbuda,” etc. x. 99, 6 s 8a id dasam tuviravam 
patir dan ehadahham trmrshdnam damanyat | asya Trito nu ojasd vridhdno 
vipd varaham ayoagrayd han | “ This lord humbled and subjugated the 
loud-shouting Dasa, with six eyes and three heads. 70 Trita, increasing 
in strength, smote this boar with his iron-tipped shaft.” The enemies 
' of Indra are spoken of in a few passages as scaling the sky : thus, ii. 
12, 1-2 : Yo Rauhinam asphurad vajrabdhur dyam arohantam sa janasah 
Indrah | “ 0 men, he who, armed with the thunder, slew Rauhina 
as he was scaling the heaven, is Indra.” viii. 14, 14: Mdydbhir 
utsisripsatah Indra dyam druruhhatah ava dasyun adhunuthah | 
“ Thou, Indra, hast hurled down the Dasyus, who, by their super- 
human powers, were mounting upwards, and seeking to scale heaven.” 71 
In ii. 12, 2, the Dasyus are said to regard themselves as immortal : 
Srijo mahir Indra yah apinvah parishthitdh Ahina iura purvih | 
amartyam chid da can manyamdnam avabhinad ukthair vavridhanah | 
“Thou hast, 0 heroic Indra, let loose the abundant waters, which 
thou augmentedst when they were stopped by Ahi. Gaining vigour 
by hymns, he shattered the Dasa, who regarded himself as immortal.” 
In v. 7, 10, the Dasyus are conjoined with men : Ad Agne aprinato 
Hrih sdsahydd dasyun ishah sdsahydd nrln | “Hereupon, 0 Agni, 
may the Atri overcome the illiberal Dasyus, may Isha overcome the 
v men.” 

I have thus brought under review in this section a variety of passages 
which bear, or might be conceived to bear, some reference to the con- 
quest of territory by the Aryas and to the condition, colour, speech, 
religious rites, and castles of the Dasyus. The meaning of many of these 
texts is, however, as we have seen, extremely doubtful ; and some of 
them are clearly of a mythological import. Such, for instance, are 
those which describe the contests of Indra with Vpitra, the demon of 

are said to be pardpurah and nipurah, which the commentary on Y.S., 2, 30, ex- 
plains as having gross or subtile bodies. In that passage the word asurah is used 
instead of Dasyus, See also A.V., x. 3, 11, where they are identified with asuras. 
Indro dasyun iva asuran. 

70 In S'atap. Br., p. 67, a son of Tvashtri with three heads and six eyes is men- 
tioned as having his three heads cut off by Indra. 

71 In i. 78, 4, the expression yo dasyun ava dhunushe recurs. 
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the clouds, who withholds rain ; where we are, no doubt, to under- 
stand both the god and his adversary as personifications of atmospherical 
phenomena. In the same way, S'ambara, S'ushna, and Namuchi are to 
be regarded as mythical personages, of a kindred character with Vritra. 
And yet there are many passages in which the word “ vritra” has the 
signification of enemy in general (as B.V. vi. 33, 3 ; vi. 60, 6 ; vii. 83, 1, 
p. 361) ; and Professor Spiegel, as we have seen (p. 317), is of opinion 
that the word “ vritrahan ” had originally nothing more than a general 
signification, and that it was only at a later period that it came to 
be a special designation of Indra. The word S'ambara, again, as 
Benfey (Glossary to Samaveda, p. 181) remarks, is given in the 
Nighantus as synonymous with megha , “a cloud” (i. 10), with udaha , 
“water” (i. 12), and with bala, “force” (ii. 9); while the mythical 
narrations generally identify him with Vritra. In regard to this word 
Professor Roth remarks as follows (Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, p. 116) : 
“ In the passages which speak of Divodasa, mention is made ol his 
deliverance, by the aid of the gods, from the oppressor S'ambara, e.g. 
R.V. i. 112, 14; ix. 61, 2. It is true that S'ambara is employed at 
a later period to designate an enemy in general, and in particular the 
enemy of Indra, Vritra ; but it is not improbable that this may be the 
transference of the more ancient recollection of a dreaded enemy to the 
greatest of all enemies, the demon of the clouds.” (See, however, 
p. 368, above.) 

Professor Muller (Last Results of the Turanian Researches, pp. 344, ff. 
remarks as follows on the use of the words Dasyu, Rakshas, Yatudhana, 
etc. : “ Dasyu simply means enemy ; for instance, when Indra is praised 
because ‘ he destroyed the Dasyus and protected the Arian colour.’ 72 
The ‘ Dasyus/ in the Veda, may mean non-Arian races in many hymns ; 
yet the mere fact of tribes being called the enemies of certain kings or 
priests can hardly be said to prove their barbarian origin. Vasish^ha 
himself, the very type of the Arian Brahman, when in feud with 
Visvamitra, is called not only an enemy but a ‘Yatudhana/ and other 
names, which in common parlance are only bestowed on barbarian 
savages and evil spirits.” (See the first volume of this work, pp. 326, f., 

72 [This passage, iii. 34, 9, appears to me to be, rather, one of those in which the 
contrast is most strongly drawn between the Aryas and the aborigines. See above, 
pp. 282 and 360.— J.M.] 
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where the original passage and the translation are given.) “ In other 
passages [of the R.Y.] the word . . . devil (rakshas) is clearly applied 
to barbarous nations. Originally rakshas meant strong and powerful, 
but it soon took the sense of giant and barbarian , 78 and in this sense it 
occurs in the Yeda, together with Yatudhana. Another Yaidik epithet 
applied, as it seems, to wild tribes infesting the Beats of the Aryas, is 
‘ anagnitra, , 1 they who do not keep the fire.* Thus we read, * Agni, • 
drive away from us the enemies — tribes who keep no sacred fires came 
to attack us. Come again to the earth, sacred god, with all the im- 
mortals, come to our libation / 74 The same races are called i kravyad,’ 
or flesh-eaters. In a famous hymn of Yasishtha we read : 1 Indra and 
Soma, bum the Rakshas, destroy them, throw them down, ye two 
Bulls, the people that grow in darkness. Hew down the madmen, 
suffocate them, ’kill them, hurl them away, and slay the voracious. 
Indra and Soma, up together against the cursing demon ! may he bum 
and hiss like an oblation in the fire ! Put your everlasting hatred on 
the villain, who hates the Brahman, who eats flesh, and whose look is 
abominable / 78 . . . Kravyad, flesh-eater, means people who eat raw 
meat, . . . and they are also called arnadas , ... or raw-eaters, for 

75 The Rev. Dr. ‘W’ilson (India Three Thousand Years Ago, p. 20) thinks that the 
words Rakshasa, Pis'acha, and Asura, were originally names of tribes; but he adduces 
no proof of this, and I have found none. 

74 R.Y. i. 189, 3 : Agne tvam asmad yuyodhi amlvdh anagnitrdh abhyamanta 
krtshfhTh | Tunar asmabhyan suvitaya Leva ksham viivebhir amritebhir yajatra || 

78 [R.V. vii. 104, 1, 2 : Indra- Soma tapatam raksha ubjatam ni arpayatam vrishand 
tamovridhah | Parairimtam achito ni oshatam hat am nudetham ni i is it am atrinah\ 
Indrd-Soma sam aghaiamsam abhy ogham tapur yayastu charur agnivan iva | 
JBrahmadvishe kravydde ghorachakshase dvesho dhattam anavdyam kimldine ] In a 
Bimilar strain, Vidvamitra, the rival of Yasishtha, says, in R.Y. in. 30, 16-17 : 
Indra dfihya yamako&d abhuvan yajhaya siksha grimte sakhibhyah | Lurmayavo 
durevd martydso ni&hangino ripavo hantvdsah | sam g ho shah sfinve avamair amitrair 
jahi ni eshu asanim tapishfham | Vfi&cha im adhastdd vi ruga sahasva jahi raksho 
Maghavan randhayasva | Udvriha rakshah sahcmulam Indra vriicha madhyam prati 
agram irinthi J a kivatah salalukam chakartha brahmadvishe tapushim hetim aaya | 
“ Indra, be strong ; [the Rakshases P] have stopped the road : bestow favour on the 
sacrifice, and on thy worshipper and his friends : let our mortal foes, bearing quivers, 
practising wicked deceit, and malicious, be destroyed. A sound has been heard by 
our nearest foes ; hurl upon them thy hottest bolt, cut them up from beneath, shatter 
them, overpower them ; kill and subdue the Rakshas, 0 Maghavan ! Tear up the 
Rakshas by the roots, Indra, cut him in the midst, destroy him at the extremities. 
How long dost thou delay P Hurl thy burning shaft against the enemy of devotion.” 
See Roth, Illustr. of Nir., vi. 3, p. 72. — J.M.] 
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the cooking of meat was a distinguishing feature of civilized nations, 
and frequently invested with a sacrificial character. Agni, who in the 
YedaB is the type of the sacrifice, and with it of civilization and social 
virtues, takes an entirely different character in his capacity of ‘ kravyad,* 
or flesh-eater. He is represented under a form as hideous as the beings 
he is invoked to devour. He sharpens his two iron tusks, puts his 
enemies into his mouth and swallows them. [R.V., x. 87, 2, ff.] He 
heats the edges of his shafts, and sends them into the hearts of the 
Bakshas. He tears their skin, minces their members, and throws them 
before the wolves to be eaten by them, or by the shrieking vultures. 
These Bakshas axe themselves called ‘ achitas,* mad, and ‘muradevas,* 70 
worshippers of mad gods. Nay, they are even taunted with eating 
human flesh, and are called ‘asutripas,* as enjoying the life of other 
men. In the Bigveda we read [x. 87, 16], i the Yatudhanas who gloat 
on the bloody flesh of men or horses, and steal the milk of the cow, O 
Agni, cut off their heads with thy fiery sword. 7 All these epithets 
seem to apply to hostile, and, most likely, aboriginal races, but they 
are too general to allow us the inference of any ethnological conclusions. 
The Vaidik rishis certainly distinguish between Arian and non-Arian 
enemies. The gods are praised for destroying enemies, Arian as well 
as barbarian {dam cha vrittrd hat am dr ydni cha ), and we frequently 
find the expression 1 kill our Arian enemies, and the Dasa enemies ; 
yea, kill all our enemies.* But there is no allusion to any distinct 
physical features, such as we find in later writers. The only expres- 
sion that might be interpreted in this way is that of *su4ipra,* as 
applied to Arian gods. It means ‘ with a beautiful nose.* As people 
are fain to transfer the qualities which they are most proud of in them- 
selves to their gods, and as they do not become aware of their own 
good qualities, except by way of contrast, we might conclude that the 

76 [The far more opprobrious epithet of iiinadeva is applied, apparently, to the 
same class of people, in R.Y. vii. 21, 5 ; and x. 99, 3. The former of these texts 
ends thus : Ma ii&riadevah apigur ritam nah : “let not the lascivious wretches approach 
our sacred rite." Yaska (Nir. iv. 19) explains si&nadeva by abrcthmacharyya ; Roth 
(Illustrations to Nir., p. 47) thinks the word is a scornful appellation for priapic, or 
sensual demons. The last line of the second text (x. 99, 3, apparently spoken of 
Indra) is as follows: Anarm yat satadurasya vedo ghnan iiinadevan abhi varpasd 
bhut. “When, smiting the lascivious wretches, the irresistible god by art made him- 
self master of the wealth of [the city] with a hundred portals.” (See the fourth 
volume of this work, pp. 345, ff.)— J ,M.] 
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beautiful nose of Indra was suggested by the flat noses of the aboriginal 
races. Tribes with flat, or even no noses at all, are mentioned by 
Alexander’s companions in India ; and in the hymns of the Rigveda, 
Manu is said to have conquered Yi-^isipra (Pada-text, visi-^ipra), 
which may be translated by ‘noseless.’ The Dasa, or barbarian, is 
also called ‘ vpisha&pra’ in the Veda, which seems to mean ‘goat or 
bull-nosed/ and the ‘ anasas,’ enemies whom Indra killed with hia 
weapon (R.Y. v. 29, 9, 10), are probably meant for noseless (a-nasas), 
not, as the commentator supposes, for faceless (an-asas) people.” (See 
above, p. 377, f.) 

Professor Muller then proceeds to remark that the physical features 
of the aboriginal tribes are more distinctly described in the Puranas. 
(See the first volume of this work, pp. 301, 303, and a passage from 
tho Bhagavata Purana which will be quoted further on). 

We may, perhaps, be better able to understand many of the expres- 
sions and allusions in the hymns, and the manner in which some 
particular phrases and epithets are applied (as it would appear, indis- 
criminately, to the different classes of beings, human, ethereal, or 
demoniacal), if we can first of all obtain an idea of the position in which 
the Aryas, on their settlement in India, would probably find themselves 
placed in reference to the aboriginal tribes ; and if we, secondly, con- 
sider that the hymns in which these phrases are recorded were com- 
posed at various dates, ranging over several centuries ; that the same 
words and phrases are perpetually recurring in the different hymns ; 
and that expressions employed in one sense in the earlier hymns may 
have been transferred, in the compositions of a later date, to a different 
class of beings. We have further to recollect, that the hymns may not 
always have been handed down in a complete state, and that portions 
of different compositions, which had originally a different subject and 
purpose, may have been erroneously thrown together by compilers in 
after-ages. I shall say a few words, by way of conjecture, on each of 
these topics. 

First, then, we may conceive the Aryas advancing from the Indus 
in a south-easterly direction into a country probably covered with forest, 
and occupied by savage tribes, who lived in rude huts, perhaps defended 
by entrenchments, jand subsisted on the spontaneous products of the 
woods, or on the produce of the chase, and of fishing; or by some attempts 
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at agriculture. These barbarians were of dark complexion, perhaps also 
of uncouth appearance, spoke a language fundamentally distinct from 
that of the Aryas, differed entirely from them in their religious wor- 
ship, which no doubt would partake of the most degraded fetishism, 
and (we can easily suppose) regarded with intense hostility the more 
civilized invaders who were gradually driving them from their ancient 
fastnesses. The Aryas, meanwhile, as they advanced, and gradually 
established themselves in the forests, fields, and villages of the abori- 
gines, would not be able all at once to secure their position, but would 
be exposed to constant reprisals on the part of their enemies, who 
would “ avail themselves of every opportunity to assail them, to carry 
off their cattle, disturb their rites, and impede their progress.” 77 The 
black complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous habits, rude speech, 
and savage yells of the Dasyus, and the sudden and furtive attacks 
which, under cover of the impenetrable woods , 78 and the obscurity of 
night, they would make on the encampments of the Aryas, might 
naturally lead the latter to speak of them, in the highly figurative 
language of an imaginative people in the first stage of civilization, as 
ghosts or demons ; 79 or even to conceive of their hidden assailants as 
possessed of magical and superhuman powers, or as headed by devils. 
The belief in ghosts is not obsolete (as every one knows) even in 
modem times and among Christian nations. In the case of nocturnal 
attacks, the return of day would admonish the assailants to withdraw, 
and would restore the bewildered and harassed Aryas to security ; and, 
therefore, the rising of the sun in the east would be spoken of as it is 

77 Wilson, R.V. vol. i. Introd. p. xlii. See the fifth vol. of this work, pp. 450, ff. 

78 In the Rigveda there is a hymn (x. 146) of six verses, addressed to Aranyani, 
tho goddess of forests, which we can conceive to have been composed at a period such 
as that described above, by a rishi accustomed to live amidst vast woods, and to the 
terrors incident to wandering through their solitudes. The first and last stanzas of 
this hymn are as follows : Aranyani Aranyani asau yd preva nasyasi ( hatha grantam 
na pfichhasi na tvd bhir iva vindati | . . . Anjanagandhim surabhim bahvanndm 
akrishlvalam | praham mriganam malar am Aranydnim asaimisham. “Aranyani, 
ArapyanI, thou who almost losest thyself, how is it that thou seekest not the hamlet ? 
Doth not fear possess thee ? . . . I have celebrated Aranyani, the unctuous-scented, 
the fragrant, abounding in food, destitute of tillage, the mother of wild beasts.” 
See Roth, Illustr. of Nir., p. 132 : and the fifth volume of this work, p. 422. 

79 In R.Y. viii. 18, 13, human enemies are spoken of as acting like Rakshases: 
Yo nah kaichid ririkshati rakshastvma martyah avals aa evaih ririshhhfa : “ May 
the man who seeks, with Rakshas-like atrocity, to injure us, perish by his own mis- 
conduct.” 
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*1 80 

in one of the Brahmanas, as driving away or destroying the rig?™ 8. 

In a similar way the author of the Ramayana (if we suppose that ' ^ ere 
is any historical basis for his poetical narrative) speaks, as were s * ia ^ 
shortly see, of the barbarian tribes encountered by Rama in the Dukhan 
as Rakshasas and monkeys. 81 This state of things might last foun some 
time. The Aryas, after advancing some way, might halt, to o^&f cu ^ , 
to clear and to cultivate the territory they had acquired ; am l< * 
aborigines might continue in possession of the adjacent tracts, as some “ 
times at peace, and sometimes at war with their invaders. At I ( en S^ 
the further advance of the Aryas would either drive the Dasyuj 8 
the remotest comers of the country, or lead to their partial incoiuP ora “ 
tion with the conquerers as the lowest grade in their commiar 1111 ^* 
When this stage was reached, the Aryas would have no lontgefr r an ^ 
occasion to compose prayers to the gods for protection again s' ^ 
aboriginal tribes; but their superstitious dread of tile g* ^£pr an *' 8 > 
with which the popular mind in all ages has been prone to p§ / so e 
night, would still continue. \jndis- 

Secondly. Throughout the whole period (which we may preUi or e 
to have extended over several centuries) during which the stafhich of 
things just described continued, the composition of the Yedic hy^ ve ®‘ n8 
was proceeding. These hymns were (as we have supposed, pp. jcoi96, 
198) preserved by the descendants of the several bards, who on tl 501 ^ 11 
part, again, were constantly adding to the collection other new co^ mem “ 
positions of their own. The authors of these new effusions wou 118 5 ^ 
naturally incorporate in them many thoughts and phrases borrow* 1 ^ 
from the older hymns which were preserved in their recollection, ^ 
and which were now, perhaps, beginning to be invested with a certain 0 ^ 
sanctity. As circumstances changed, the allusions and references irf 18 
the older hymns might be forgotten ; and it might happen that some^ 
of the expressions occurring in them would no longer be distinctly un- n 
derstood, and might in this way be applied to conditions and events ^ 
to which they had originally no reference. The same thing might 
also happen by way of accommodation : phrases or epithets referring * 

80 Quoted by StLyana on R.V. i. 33, 8 : Adityo hy eva udyan purastad rakshamy i 
apahanti . See also Suyana on R.V., i. 71, 4. 

81 And in our own experience the Chinese speak of Europeans as “ foreign devils.* * 

88 Compare Renan’s Histeirc des langues SSmitiques, 2nd ed. p. 120, note 1. ' 
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to one class of enemies might be transferred to another, as Professor 
Roth (see p. 389) supposed to have been the case with the word S'ambara. 
When, in fact, we see that hints and allusions in the Yedas have been 
often developed in the Puranas into legends of an entirely different 
character and tendency, that the functions and attributes of the Yedic 
gods were quite changed in later ages, and that even in the Brahmanas 
the true meaning of many of the Yedic texts has been misunderstood, 
it becomes quite admissible to suppose, that, even in the age when the 
later hymns were composed, the process of misapplication may have 
commenced, and that their authors may, in various instances, have 
employed the words of the earlier hymns in a different manner from 
that in which they were at first applied. In this way it is conceivable 
that what was originally said of the dark-complexioned, degraded, and 
savage aborigines, of their castles, or rude fortifications, and of their 
conflicts with the Aryas, may have been at a later period transferred 
to the foul sprites of darkness, to the hostile demons of the clouds, 
and to the conflicts of the gods with the Asuras and the Daityas. 
Or it is, perhaps, a more probable supposition that, in the artless 
style of early poetry, the earthly enemies of the worshipper were 
mentioned in the hymns along side of the malicious spirits of darkness 
(with whom, as we have just seen, p. 393, they might be supposed to 
have some affinity or alliance), or the aerial foes of Indra. This con- 
junction or confusion of different kinds of enemies becomes the more 
intelligible if the word Dasyu, as is supposed by the Indian com- 
mentators (page 363, above), originally bore the generic sense of 
destroyer. (See, however, the remarks of Professor Benfey in p. 
367, f.) It might thus come to be applied to all kinds of enemies, 
as the mention of one description of foes might naturally suggest a 
reference to the others, and to the epithets applicable to them. We 
ourselves apply to the devil the appellation of the foul fiend, a word 
which means enemy ( feind ) in German; and when employing such 
prayers as “deliver us from the fear of the enemy,” we naturally 
include all disturbers of our peace, outward or inward, physical or 
ghostly. Epithets like anyavrata , “observing different rites,” avrata , 
“without rites,” aywjyu , “not sacrificing,” adeva , “without gods,” 
which were originally applicable only to men, might thus, in the pro- 
gress of a fantastic mythology, be afterwards transferred to demons. 
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That this is not merely a presumption, but that, at least, something 
like the process in question actually took place in India, may be illus- 
trated by the following curious passage from the Chhandogya Upanishad, 
p. 685 : Ta8mdd apt adya iha adadumm airaddadhdnam ayajamunam 
dhur “ asura vata ” iti \ Asurdndm hy eshd upanishat pretasya iariram 
bhikshayd vasanena alankdrena iti samsJcurvanti | etena hy amum lolcam 
jeshyanto many ante | “ Hence even at the present day a person who is 
destitute of liberality and faith, and who does not sacrifice, is con- 
temptuously addressed as one of the Asura race. This is the sacred 
doctrine of the Asuras : they adorn the bodies of the dead with gifts, 
with raiment, and jewels, and imagine that by this means they shall 
attain the world to come. ,, 83 

The following passage of the S'atap. Br. iii. 2, 1, 23 and 24 (p. 23 
Weber’s ed.), may also serve to show the connexion between the 
aborigines and Asuras: Te Asurdh dttavacliaso “he alavah he alavah ” 
iti vadantah pardbabhuvuh | Tatra etdm api vdcham udur upajijnusydm | 
sa mlcchhas I Tasmad na brdhmano mlechhed | Asuryd ha eshd vdL 
“The Asuras, deprived of speech, and crying he alavah (‘0 enemies,* 
incorrectly, instead of he arayah) t were defeated. Here they also spoke 
this doubtful expression. This is incorrect language [or one who 
speaks so is a mlechha]. Therefore let no Brahman speak incorrectly * 
for this is the language of the Asuras.” 84 

83 Sec "Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 271, 2, and note. Compare Manu, xi. 20 : Yad 
dhanaih yqpias7l~uidm deva-svam tad vidur budhdh | Ayajvanam tu yad vittam 
asura-svam tad uchyate 1 1 " The wealth of those who practise sacrifice is regarded 
by the wise as the property of the gods ; but the wealth of those who never sacrifice 
is called the property of the Asuras.” Sec also S'atapatha-briihmana, xiii, 8, 1, 5 
(App. Note N.), and Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 189; as well as the text from the 
Taittirlya-bruhmana cited in the first volume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 21. 

84 In the Bruhmanas numerous mythical tales occur of battles between the Devas 
(gods) and Asuras, which Weber (Ind. Stud. i. 186, and ii. 243) thinks are often to 
be understood of contests between the Arians and the aborigines. This he considers 
to be proved by the passage about Kilfita (whose name nearly corresponds with that 
of the Kiratas, an aboriginal race) and Akuli, priests of the Asuras, quoted above, 
p. 386, note, from the S'atap. Br., and by the legend of Riivana. It may be also 
worthy of note, that the word krivi, when occurring in the R.Y. (as in ii. 17, 6, 
and elsewhere), though taken by Roth, in his Lexicon, to mean generally a cloud, 
is understood by the Commentator as the name of an Asura ; while this same word 
is stated in the S'atap. Br. xiiv, 5, 4, 7, to be an old name of the Panchulas ; Krivayah 
iti ha vaipura Panchalan achaJcshate, 
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Sect. III. — The Arians on the Sarasvatl , and their diffusion eastward 
and southward from that point. 

In the preceding sections we have seen that the Aryas, on penetrating 
into Hindustan from the north-west, and advancing across the Panjab 
from the Indus towards the Sarasvatl, found themselves in contact and 
conflict with a race of people, apparently aboriginal, who are designated 
in the Vedic hymns by the appellation of Dasyus. We shall shortly 
find that at a later period, on their southward progress from the Doab 
towards and across the Yindhya range, the Arians again began to press 
upon the aborigines, and drove them further and further into the Dekhan. 
We shall also, perhaps, find in the epithets applied in the Kamayana 
to the barbarous tribes of the Dckhan, a confirmation of the opinion 
that in the hymns of the Bigveda the same class of people are de- 
signated by such terms as Eakshas, etc. Before proceeding with this 
investigation, however, we must first pause for a moment with the 
Brahmanical Indians in the holy land on the banks of the Sarasvatl, 
and then by the aid of some texts from their ancient writers, trace 
their advance from that point to the eastward, and their diffusion over 
northern India generally. 

We shall now, therefore, suppose that the Aryas, after traversing the 
country of the five rivers, have arrived on the banks of the Sarasvatl, 
and have even extended themselves as far as the Jumna and the Ganges. 
It would appear that the narrow tract called Brahma vartta between the 
Sarasvatl and the Drishadvatl, alluded to in the classical passage of 
Manu, ii. 17-24, must have been for a considerable period the seat of 
some of the most distinguished Indian priests and sages, that there the 
Brahmanical institutions must have been developed and matured, and 
perhaps the collection of the Vedic hymns completed and the canon 
closed. (See above, pp. 302, 345, 348.) It is not easy to account 
in any other way for the sacred character attached to this small tract 
of country. 86 On this subject Lassen remarks as follows (in his 

86 Some texts of tho Veda relating to the Sarasvatl have been quoted above, 
p. 345, f. Weber (Ind. Stud., ii. 311) quotes two passages from the S'unkhayana 
and Aitareya Brahmanas, about the rishis bolding a sacrifice on the banks of this 
river. See also Professor Haug’s Ait. Br. The commencement of the legend in the 
Ait. Br., ii. 19, is as follows: Ri&hayo vai Sarasvatyam aatram asata , te Kavasham 
Ailustym aomdd anayan : “ ddsyah putrah kitavo ’ brdhmanah katham no madhye 
dikahishta ” iti tam bahirdhanva udavahann “ atra enam pipasa hantu | Sarasvatydh 
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Zeitschriffc, iii. p. 201): — “ The holiness [of the Sarasvati] must 
also rest on historical grounds, and be referred to an age when the 
contrast had become strongly marked between the inhabitants of inner 
India, whose institutions were framed according to rigid sacerdotal 
principles, and the occupants of the Panjab, by whom such rules 
were but imperfectly observed. This contrast, however, was not only 
applicable to the people of the west: towards the south also the 
country which was regulated by institutions of a strictly Indian 
character, terminated with the Sarasvati : the place where that river 
disap peared was the door of the Nishada country; and she disap- 
peared in order that she might not come into contact with that impure 
race.” 88 Of the same locality Professor 'Wilson (Yishnu-Purana, 
Preface, p. lxvii) remarks: “Yarious adventures of the first princes 
and most famous sages occur in this vicinity; and the Asramas, or 
religious domiciles, of several of the latter are placed on the banks 
of the Sarasvati. According to some authorities, it was the abode of 
Yyasa, the compiler of the Yedas and Puranas; and agreeably to 
another, when on one occasion the Yedas had fallen into disuse, and 
been forgotten, the Brahmans were again instructed in them by 
Sarasvata, the son of Sarasvati. 87 One of the most distinguished of 
he tribes of the Brahmans is known as tho Sarasvata The 

udakam mapdd ,f tti | “ The rishis attended at a sacrifice on the [hanks of] the 
Sarasvati. They removed Kavasha Ailusha from the soma, saying, ‘ This is the son 
of a bondmaid, a gamester (or deceiver), and no Brahman; how has he consecrated 
himself among us in the sacred rite ? * Accordingly they took him into the wilderness, 
saying, * Let thirst destroy him here ; let him not drink tho water of the Sarasvati.’ ” 
The Sarasvati, however, showed him favour, and tho Brahmans in consequence ad- 
mitted him to their fellowship. In the Mahilbh., iii. 5074, quoted by Lassen 
(Zeitschr., iii. 200), it is said : Dakshinena Sarasvatydh Drishadvaty-uttarena cha y 
ye vasanti Kurukshetre te vasanti tripishtape | “ Those who dwell in Kurukshetra, 
south of the Sarasvati, and north of the Drishadvatl, dwell in heaven.” See also 
the first volume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 421, f. 

86 Mahabh., iii. 10,538: Mad Vinasanam nama Sarasvatydh visampate | dvdram 
Pfishddardsh (rasya yeshaih doshat Sarasvati | Pravishtd prithivm vtra ma Nishddah 
hi mam viduh | “This is the place called the Vina^ana (disappearance) of the 
Sarasvati, the gate of the country of the Nishadas, to whose impurity it was due 
that the Sarasvati sank into the earth, lest [as she said] the Nishadas should become 
acquainted with her.” 

87 An abstract of the legend here referred to is given by Professor Wilson at 
p. 285, 1st ed. of his work, note 9 ; 2nd ed., vol. iii. p. 70. The passage occurs in 
the ix tl * or S alva Farva of the Mahabh., verse 2960. A twelve years’ drought 
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river itself receives its appellation from Sarasvatl, the goddess of 
learning, under whose auspices the sacred literature of the Hindus 
assumed shape and authority.” [May we not with as much proba- 
bility suppose the converse to have been the case, — especially as her 
name is derived from saras, “water” (Nir., ix. 36), — and that the 
goddess derived her name from the river on whose banks she may be 
said to have been born ?] 88 “ These indications render it certain that, 

whatever seeds were imported from without, it was in the country 
adjacent to the Sarasvatl river that they were first planted and 
cultivated and reared in Hindustan.” See also Lassen, Zeitschrift, 
iii. p. 202. 

The high degree of sanctity ascribed by the Indians, at the close of 
the Vedic era, to the country between the Sarasvatl and Drishadvatl, 
is further proved by the following passage of Manu, already repeatedly 
referred to : 

Manu, ii. 17-24: Sarasvatl-Drishadvatyor deva-nadyor yad antaram | 
tarn deva-nirmitam desam Brdhmavartam prachakshate | 18 | Tasm 'n 
dese yah dchdrah par ampary a-kramag at ah \ varndndfn sdntardldndm sa 
saddchura uchyate | 19 | Kurukslietram cha Matsydk cha Panchdldh 
S'urasenakah \ esha Brahmarshi-deko vai Brahmdvartdd anantarah | 20 I 
Maddeka-pras u tasya sakdkdd agrajanmanah | svam svam charitram 
kiksheran prithivydm mrva-mdnavdh \ 21 1 Himavad-Vindhyayor madhyam 
yat prdg Vinakandd apt | pratyag eva Praydgdch cha madhyadekah pra- 
kirtitah | 22 | A mmudrdt tu vai purvdd a samudrdt tu pakchimdt | 
tayor evdntaram giryor drydvartam vidur hudhah | 23 | krishnasdras tu 
charati mrigo yatra svabhavatah | sa jneyo yajniyo deso Mlechhadekas 
tatah parah | 24 1 Man dvijdtayo dekdn samsrayeran prayatnatah | kudras 
tu yasmin kasmin vd nivased vritti-karshitah \ “The tract, fashioned 
by the gods, which Mes between the two divine rivers Sarasvatl and 

occurred, during which the great rishis travelled hither and thither in search of 
food, and thus lost the Vedas (tesham kshudd parltanam nashfah veda ’bhidhdvatdm)* 
The Muni Sarasvata was about to depart also, but was dissuaded by the Sarasvatl ; 
ua gcmtavycm itah putra tavdhdram aham sadd | dmydmi matsyapravaran us hy at fan 
Hha Bhdrata : “ Go not hence, my son : I will give thee excellent fish for food. ,, He 
accordingly remained, “preserving his life and the Vedas’ * (prdndn vedamicha 
dharayan ) ; and communicated the Vedas again to the other rishis at their desire. 

88 See the fifth volume of this work, pp. 338, ff. Professor Weber, however, in 
his review of that volume in the Lit. Ccntralblatt of July 28th, L870, p. 864, objects 
to the view there stated. 
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Dyishadvatl, is called Brahmavartta. 18. The usage relating to castes 
and mixed castes which has been traditionally received in that country, 
is called the pure usage. 19. The country of Kurukshetra, and of the 
Matsyas, Panchalas, and S'urasenas, which adjoins Brahmavartta, is 
the land of brahmarshis (divine rishis). 20. From a Brahman bom in 
that region let all men upon earth learn their respective duties. 21. 
The tract situated between the Himavat and the Vindhya ranges to 
the east of Yina^ana, and to the west of Prayaga, is known as the 
Madhyade^a (central region). 22. The wise know as Aryavartta the 
country which lies between the same two ranges, and extends from the 
eastern to the western ocean. 23. The land where the black antelope 
naturally grazes is to be regarded as the proper region of sacrifice; 
beyond that limit lies the country of the Mlechhas. 24. Let twice-born 
men be careful to remain within these (specified) countries. But a 
S'udra may dwell anywhere, when drawn to seek 8ub8istence. ,,89 

From this passage it appears that at the period to which the 
rules prescribed in these verses are referable the Brahmans had 
not ordinarily penetrated to the south of the Yindhya range, though 
adventurers might have visited, or hermits might have settled, in 
those regions. And even to the north of the Yindhya we find the 
country distributed into several tracts more or less holy, according 
to their distance from the hallowed spot in the north lying on the 
banks of the Sarasvatl. First, then, we have this small region 
itself, Brahmavartta. This name may signify (1) either the region of 
Brahma, the creator, in which case it may have been regarded as in 
some peculiar sense the abode of this god, and possibly the scene of the 
creation ; or (2) the region of devotion or the Yedas (brahma), and 
then it will rather denote the country which was sanctified by the 
performance of holy rites and the study of sacred literature. Next in 
order we have the land of the Brahmarshis, comprising Kurukshetra 

89 I am indebted to Professor Aufrecht for tbe following note: “Panini, ii. 4, 10, 
says : S'udrandm aniravasitdnam : the combination into a dvandva of S'udras who 
are not excluded (Kaiyyata explains niravastta by vahishkrita) is put into the 
singular. On this the Mahabhashya remarks : Aryavartdd anirvasitariam | ke punar 
AryTivartah | pray Adars&t pratyak Kdlakavandd dakshtnena Himavantam uttarena 
FaripTttram j ” The sense is as follows: “‘Not excluded* from Aryavarta. But 
what are the Aryavartas P The country east of Adars'a, west of Kalakavana (or the 
forest of Kalaka), south of the Himavat, and north of Pariuatra.’ 
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(the country west of the Jumna, and stretching from the Sarasvatl on 
the north towards Yrindavana and Mathura), 00 with the country of the 
Matsyas, Panchalas, and Surasenas. The Panchalas are said by Kulluka 
Bha^ta, the commentator on Manu, to have occupied the country about 
Kanyakubja or Kanauj ; and the Surasenas to have lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mathura. 91 The third tract, called Madhyadesa, embraces 
a wider area, and stretches, north and south, from the Himalaya to the 
Yindhya range, 'and north-west and south-east, from Yina^ana, where 
the Sarasvatl disappeared in the desert (see above, p. 398) to Prayaga 
or Allahabad. The fourth region, Aryavartta, or the abode of the 
Aryas, is yet more extensive than the last, and extends within the 
same limits of latitude from the sea at the mouth of the Indus to the 
Bay of Bengal (the eastern and western oceans). 

The manner in which these several countries are here successively 
introduced seems to intimate that the Aryas proceeded gradually from 
the banks of the Sarasvatl (where, as we have supposed, they had 
established themselves after traversing the Panjab) towards the east 
and south ; and that the countries farthest to the south and east, as 
well as to the south-west, of the Sarasvatl, were those with which 
they had become last acquainted, and were least familiar. Another 
proof that the Arians had not yet penetrated to the south of the 
Yindhya, or thoroughly occupied the eastern provinces of Northern 
India, at the time to which we refer, may be found in Manu, x. 43, 
44 (see first volume of this work, second ed., pp. 481, f., 486, ff.), 
where we are told that the Paundrakas, Odras, and Dravidas, who had 
formerly been Kshatriyas, had, from neglect of religious rites and the 
absence of Brahmans, sunk to the state of Y rishalas, or Sudras. From 
this it would appear that some at least of the people of those countries, 
i.e. of the inhabitants of Bengal proper and of northern Orissa, as 
well as those of the Coromandel coast, 92 were then living without 
Brahmanical institutions ; and consequently that the Brahmans had not 
yet taken complete possession of all those provinces ; though, if the 
definition above given by Manu of the word Aryavartta may be reHed 
on as proof, the Aryas must have carried their conquests as far east- 
ward as the eastern ocean, or Bay of Bengal. 

90 See the map of Ancient India, in Lassen, Ind. Ant. vol. ii. 

91 Panchalah Kanyakubja-dei ah S'urasenakah Mathura-dedah, 

92 See Wilson’s Vishnu-Purana, 1st ed., pp. 190, 192 ; 2nd cd. vol, ii., pp. 170, 
1 77, and notes. 
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In the Shtapatha-brahmana we find the following remarkable legend* 
to which attention was first drawn by Weber (in his Ind. Stud., i. 
170, ff.), 93 regarding the advance of the Brahmans, and the spread of 
their religious rites in an easterly direction from the banks of the 
Sarasvatl (Satap. Br., i. 4, 1, 10, ff .): — Videgho ha Mdthavo \ gnifh 
VaUvdnaram mukhe babhdra | tasya Gotamo Rdhuganah rishih purohitah 
dsa | tasmai sma dmantryamdno na pratiSrinoti “ na id me ’ gnir vaisvd- 
naro mukhdd nishpadydtai ” iti | tarn rigbhir hvayitum dadkre “ * vitiho - 
tram tvd ka/oe dyumantam samidhlmahi | Ague brihantam adhvare ’ 
videgha ” iti | sa na pratiSuirdva ui Ud Ague iuchayas tava Sukrdh 
bhrdjantah irate | tava jyotirhshi ' archayo' videgha ” iti | sa ha naiva 
pratisusrdva j il tam tvd ghritasnav imahe ” ity eva abhivynharad | atha 
asya ghrita-klrtdv eva Agnir VaiSvdnaro mukhdd ujjajvdla | tam na 
kakdka dhdrayitum | so ’sya mukhdd nishpede | sa imam prithivim prdpa 
adah \ tarhi Videgho Mdthavah dsa sarasvatydm | sa tatah eva prdn 
dahann abhiyuya imam prithivim | tam Gotamai cha Rdhugano Videghas 
cha Mdthavah pakchdd dahantam anviyatuh\ sa imah sarvdh nadir 
atidaddha | Saddnird ity utta/rud girer nirdhdvati | turn ha eva na 
atidaduha | turn ha sma turn purd brdhmandh na tar anti “ anatidagdha 
agnind Vaisvdnarena ” iti J tatah etarhi prdchlnam bahavo brdhmandh | 
tad ha akshetrataram iva dsa srdvitaram iva asvdditam Agnind Vais- 
vdnarena iti | tad u ha etarhi kshetrataram iva brdhmandh u hi nunam 
etad yajnair asishvidan | sd ’pi jaghanye naiddghe sam iva eva kopayati 
tdvat &itd ’ natidagdhd hy Agnind Vaisvdnarena | sa ha uvacha Videgho 
Mdthavah u kva aham bhavuni” iti | “ atah eva te prdchlnam bhuvanam” 
iti ha uvacha | sd eshd ’ py etarhi kohala-v idehd num maryadd | te hi 
Mdthavah | Atha ha uvacha Gotamo Rdhuganah " Katham nu me 
dmantryamdno na pratyakaushir ” iti | Sa ha uvacha “ Agnir me 
Vaisvdnaro mukhe ’ bhut sa na id me mukhdd nishpadyutai tasmdt te na 
pratyahrausham ” iti | “ tad u katham abhud ” iti | “ Yatra eva tvam 
1 ghritasnav imahe’ iti abhivyahdrshls tada eva ghfita-kirtdv Agnir 
Vaiivanaro mukhdd udajvdllt tam ndiakam dhdrayitum | sa me mukhdd 
nirapddi” iti | il Videgha 04 the Mathava bore Agni Yaisvanara in his 
mouth. The Jtishi Gotama Eahugana 95 was his priest (purohita). 
Though addressed by him he (Videgha) did not answer, * lest (he said) 

93 See also Lassen’s Ind. Ant. vol. i. (2nd ed.), p. 645. 

94 Afterwards prakritized to Yidcha? 96 See R.V. i. 78, 5. 
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Agni (Fire) should escape from my mouth.’ [The priest] began to 
invoke Agni with verses of the Rik; ‘We kindle thee at the sacrifice, 
0 wise Agni, the sacrificer, the luminous, the mighty,’ (R.V. v. 26, 3) 
‘ 0 Videgha.’ He made no answer. [The priest then repeated,] ‘ Thy 
bright, brilliant, flaming beams and rays mount upwards, 0 Agni,’ 
(R.V. viii. 44, 16) ‘0 Videgha.’ [Still] he made no reply., [Tha 
priest then recited:] ‘Thee, 0 dropper of butter, we invoke,’ eta 
(R.Y. v. 26, 2). So far he uttered ; when immediately on the men- 
tion of butter (ghrita), Agni Vaisvanara flashed forth from his mouth : 
he could not restrain him, so he issued from his mouth, and then fell 
down to this earth. Yidegha the Mathava was then on [or in] the 
Sarasvatl. [Agni] then traversed this earth, burning towards the 
east. Gotama Rahugana and Yidegha the Mathava followed after 
him as he burned onward. He burnt across all these rivers ; but he 
did not bum across the Sadanlra, which descends from the northern 
mountain [the Himalaya]. The Brahmans formerly did not use to 
cross this river, because it had not been burnt across by Agni Vai3- 
vanara. But now many Brahmans [live] to the east of it. It used to 
be uninhabitable, and swampy, being untasted by Agni Vaisvanara. 
It is now, however, habitable; for Brahmans have caused it to be 
tasted by sacrifices. In the end of summer this river is, as it were, 
incensed, being still cold, not having been burnt across by Agni Vais- 
vanara. Videghathe Mathava spake : ‘Where shall I abide?’ [Agni] 
replied, ‘ Thy abode [shall be] to the east of this (river).’ This 
stream is even now the boundary of the Ko4alas and Videhas ; for they 
are Mathavas. Gotama Rahugana then said: ‘How was it that, 
though addressed by me, thou didst not answer ? ’ He replied : 
‘ Agni Vaisvanara was in my mouth. I did not answer lest he should 
escape from my mouth.’ ‘ How then,’ [rejoined Gotama] ‘ did it come 
to pass [that he escaped]?’ [Videgha answered]: ‘As thou didst 
utter the words, “ 0 dropper of butter, we invoke,” then, at the men- 
tion of butter, Agni Vaisvanara flashed forth from my mouth : I could 
not retain him, he issued from my mouth.’” 

In this passage the gradual advance of the Aryas with their 
Brahmanical worship, from the banks of the Sarasvatl eastward to those 
of the Sadanlra, and afterwards beyond that stream, is, as I have said, 
distinctly indicated. At the time when the S'atapatha-brahmana was 
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composed, the Brahmans had already (as Weber remarks) dwelt for a 
long time in the country beyond the Sadanlra, and it had then become 
a principal seat of the Brahmanical religion ; as Jan aka, the king of 
Yideha, appears in that work with the title of “ samrat,” or emperor. 
Thus (S'atap. Br. xi. 3, 1, 2), we have the following notice : “ Janaka 
the Yaideha put this question to Yajnavalkya. ‘Dost thou, 0 
Yajnavalkya, know the Agnihotra sacrifice ? ’ 1 0 monarch,’ he replied, 
i I know it.’ ” 98 Professor Weber makes the following remarks on the 
legend I have just quoted : “ Under the name of Agni Vai^vanara (the 
Fire which burns for all men), the sacrificial worship of the Brahmans 
appears to be intended. The part which in the legend the priest 
plays in reference to the king is mysterious ; but I understand it to 
mean that he compelled him to propagate the Arian worship towards 
the east. -The Sadanlra presents an obstacle, not from its magnitude 
or the difficulty of crossing it (which the Ganges and Jumna must 
have previously done in a greater degree), but from the inhospitable 
' character of the territory beyond ; for the word ‘ Bravitaram/ ‘ some- 
what flowing,’ designates the nature of the tract as an inundated 
swamp. 97 Even after Yidegha Mathava had advanced across the river, 
the Brahmans (as the Arians are here called) appear to have remained 
for a long time on its western bank, and to have only crossed in greater 
numbers after the king with his people had cultivated the country ; 
until, in the time of the S'atap. Br., it had attained such a flourishing 
condition, that the tradition of its oceanic origin was only indistinctly 
preserved.” Ind. Stud. i. pp. 178, 179. 

In the Vocabularies of Amara Sinha, i. 2, 3, 33, and Hemachandra, 
4, 150, Sadanlra is given as a synonym of Karatoya, a river in the 
north of Bengal Proper. But as the Sadanlra is in this passage 
described as forming the boundary between the Ko£alas and Yidehas, 
or the countries of Oudh and North Behar, it seems that the river at 
present called the Gandak must be meant. — Weber, as above, p. 181. 

M S'atap. Br. p. 846 : Tad ha etaj JanaJco Vaideho YajnavalJcyam paprachha 
44 vettha agnihotram Yajnavalkya ” iti 44 veda samrad ” iti | See also S'atap. Br. xi. 
6, 2, 1, p. 872, where Janaka is addressed by the Brahmans by the same title. 

97 In illustration of this, a line of the Mahubh. ii. 1078, is referred to by Weber, 
which states that Bhlmasena, in the course of his conquest of the eastern country, 
came to the territory bordering on the Himavat, which was of aqueous origin : tato 
Mimavatah par ham samabhyetya jalodbhavam, 
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Lassen, Ind. Ant. i. 64 (2nd ed.), remarks : “ Some lexicographers 
identify the Karatoya with the Sadanlra, whilst in other lists they are 
distinguished from each other. This appears to be the correct view in 
the present case, especially as Sadanlra means always ‘abounding in 
water/ and might be applied to any large river.” 

Lassen (Zeitschrift for 1839, p. 22, f.) quotes, for another purpose, 
and comments on, the following passage from the Mahabharata, in 
which the name of the Sadanlra occurs; but it throws no light on its 
position. “Departing from the Kurus (from Indraprastha), they 
passed through the middle of Kurujangala, and came to the lovely 
Padma lake. Then passing Kalakuta, they crossed successively on 
one mountain (or in Ekaparvataka?) the rivers Gandaki, Maha&ina, 
and Sadanlra. Having then crossed the beautiful Sarayu, and seen 
the eastern Kosala, they crossed the river Mala Charmanvati, and 
came to Mithilu.” 98 In this passage (if any order has been pre- 
served), it will be noticed that the Sadanlra is placed between the 
Gandaki (whatever stream this name denotes) and the Sarayu, and so 
to the west of the latter river. Its position does not, therefore, seem to 
be well defined in the ancient Indian authorities. This, however, is of 
little consequence for our present purpose, as any uncertainty in regard 
to the precise locality of the river does not obscure the plain and 
express purport of the legend, viz., that the Brahmans with their 
worship advanced from the Saras vatl eastward to Behar and Bengal. 


Sect. IY. — Advance of the Arians from the Doab across the Vindhya 
Mountains; and their conflicts with the aboriginal tribes of the Delchan. 

It is not essential for the object which I have in view to attempt 
to trace with any precision the different stages in the progress of the 
Aryas to the east and south, which a review and comparison of the 
data supplied by the Brahmanas, the Ramayana, *and the Mahabharata 
may enable the careful investigator to determine, and to refer to 
particular periods. 

98 Mahabh., ii. 793: Kurubhyah prasthitas te tu madhyena Kurujangdlam | 
JRamyam Fadniasaro gatvu Kalakutam atitya cha | Gandaki m cha Mahan onam 
Sadantrtm tathaiva cha j Ekaparvaiake nadyah kramenaityavrajanta ie | Uttlrya 
Sarayum ramyarn drishtva purvdrn cha Kosaldm | Atitya jaymur Mithildm Mdldm 
Charmanvatlm nadlm ] | 
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As it is only necessary for my argument to prove that they did 
advance from the north-west to the east and to the south, and that in 
so doing they came into contact with aboriginal races who had been 
in previous occupation of the country, it will suffice for this purpose 
if (after the foregoing notice of their progress to the eastward) I now 
pass on to that great southward movement, of which we can perhaps 
discern the indistinct outlines in the poetic and hyperbolical narrative 
of the Ramayana. 

“The Ramayana,” remarks Professor Lassen (Ind. Ant., first ed., 
i. 534; second ed., p. 64G, f.), “in the proper action of the poem, 
designates, for the most part, only the north of Hindustan as Arlan.’ 7 
“It represents Mithila and Anga in the east as Arian countries; and 
regards the Kekayas in the west, though dwelling beyond the 
Sarasvatl, as a pure Arian race; and to this tribe one of the wives 
of king Dasaratha belongs.” Among the persons who were to be 
invited to the sacrifice of that monarch are the following, Ramayana, 
SchlegePs ed., i. 12, 20, ff. (=rBombay ed., section 13, 21, if.; and 
Gorresio’s ed., 12, 18, if.): Mithila dhip atiih inram Janakam dridha - 
mhramam | nhhthitam sarva-sdstreshu | tathd vedeshu nhhthitam | . . . | 
tathd Kekaya-rdjdnam vriddham parama-dhurmikam | ivaiuram raja - 
simhasya sa-putram tvam ihdnaya | Angeivaram cha rdjdnam Lomapddam 
8U8atkritam | suvratam deva-8a?ilcdkam svayam evdnayasva ha | Prdchydmi 
cha Sindhmauviran Saurdshfreydmk cha pdrthivdn | DdJcshindtyun naren - 
dr ami cha sarvdn dnaya md chiram | “ [Bring] Janaka, the heroic king 
of Mithila, of stubborn valour, versed in all the S'astras, and in the 
Vedas. .... Bring also the aged and very righteous king of the 
Kekayas, the father-in-law of the lion-like king, together with his 
son; and thyself bring Lomapada, the devout and god-like king of 
the An gas, paying him all honour. And bring speedily all the eastern, 
the Sindhusauvlra, the Surash^ra, and the southern monarchs.” 

The word “ southern kings ” may, Lassen says, be employed here 
in a restricted sense, or inexactly, for from other parts of the poem it 
appears that the country to the south of the Vindhya was still un- 
occupied by the Aiyas. Even the banks of the Ganges are represented 
as occupied by a savage race, the Nishadas. Thus wo are told in the 
Ram., ii. 50, 33, ff., Bombay ed. (=ii. ^0, 18, ff., Schlegel’s ed. ; 
and ii. 47, 9, ff. in Gorresio’s ed.) (a curious passage^ which I shall 
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cite at some length): Tatra raja Guho ndma Rdmasydtmasamah sakhd | 
Nwhada-jatyo balavdn sthapatii cheti visrutah | sa srutva purwha-vyd - 
ghram Rdmam vishayam dgatam | vriddhaih parivrito 'maty air jndtibhik 
chdpy updgatah | tato Nhhadudhipatim drishfvd durdd upasthitam | 
saha Saumitrind Rdmah samugachhad Guhena &ah | tarn artah sampa - 
rishvajya Guho Rdghavam abravit | u yathd * yodhyd tathedam te Rama 
him hiravdni te | Idrisam hi mahdbdho kah prdpsyaty atithim priyam 11 j 
tato gunavad annddyam updddya prithagvidham | arghyaih chopanayach 
chhxgram vdkyam chedam uvdcha ha | “ sv dgatam te mahdbdho taveyam 
akhild mahl | vayam preshydh bhavdn bhartd sddhu rdjyam prasddhi 
nah ** | . . . . Guham evam bruvdnaih tu Rughavah pratyuvdcha ha | 
“ architdS chaiva hrishfus cha bhavatd sarvadd vayam | padbhydm abhi- 
gamdch chaiva snehasartdarsancna cha ” | ' bhujdbhydm sddhu-vrittabhydm 
pidayan vdlcyam abravit | “ dishfya tvdm Guha paiydmi hy arogam 
saha bdndhavaih ” | ‘‘There [there was] a king called Guha, of the 
race of the Nishadas, a friend whom llama regarded as himself, and 
renowned as a powerful chief (sthapati). 99 He, hearing that the 
eminent Hama had come to his country, approached him attended by 
his aged ministers and relations. Hama then, along with the son of 
Sumitra (i.e. Lakshmana), Beeing from a distance that the Nishada 
king had arrived, met him. Guha, distressed (at the state in which 
he saw Hama), embraced him, and said : ‘ This country is thine, like 
(thine own) Ayodhya. What can I do for thee ? For who shall find 
a guest so dear as thou art?* He then brought excellent food of 
various sorts, and quickly presented the customary ‘arghya’ (offering); 
and then said : ‘Welcome, large- armed hero, this whole earth is thine : 
we are thy servants, thou art our master: rule over our kingdom 
prosperously. ’ .... Hama replied thus to this address of Guha: 

‘ We have always been honoured by thee, and we have been delighted 
with thee ; both by thy coming on foot to meet us, and by thy dis- 
play of affection.* Then pressing (Guha) with his holy arms, he 
said : ‘ Happily, 0 Guha, I behold thee and all thy kinsfolk in good 
health,* ** etc. 100 This chieftain provided a boat to ferry Hama with 

99 See the first volume of this work, p. 366, note 164, and the gloss of Govinda 
Ananda on Brahma Sutra, i. 3, 34. Bibliotheca Indica, p. 317. 

100 It is singular that a Nishada should be here represented as a friend of Rama, 
“equal to (or, dear as) himself,” and whom he affectionately embraces. The com- 
mentator thus tries to explain the matter : Yadyapi idriiasakkyUm “Kina- preshy am 
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his wife and brother across the Ganges (Ram., Schegel’s ed. ii. 52, 
w. 4-7 and 68, ff., » Bombay ed. ii. 52, 5, ff., 74, ff.) : and after- 
wards attended on his other brother, Bharata, when he also passed the 
same way. (Ram., Schegel’s and Bombay editions ; ii. 83, 20, and 84, 
1, 10, etc.) 

In the same poetical narrative, the D and aka forest is represented 
as beginning immediately to the south of the Jumna. The whole 
country from this point to the Godavari is described as a wilderness, 
over which separate hermitages are scattered, 101 while wild beasts and 
Rakshasas everywhere abound. 102 “ The Ramayana,” says Lassen 

(first ed., i. 535; second ed., pp. 647, f.), “contains the narrative ot 
the first attempt of the Arians to extend themselves to the south by 


hina-sakhyam *’ ity adina upapatakeshu yanitam tathdpi tad vipra-vishayam\ rajndm 
dtavika - balena prayojanavattvdt shadvidha-bala-sanyrahasya rnja-dharmalvdchcha 
tat-sakhyam eva itv dih | atra idam bodhyam Nishada - Guha-vishaye llama ay a 
“ dtmasamah sakhd ” ity evaTri vadata YulmVcind Ildma-samatva-Hamasamana- 
khydtitvoktya bhagavad-bhaktatvena Nishddatve 5 pi purva-krita-sravanadimattvena 
tasya tattvajnatvum suchitam\ “Although such a friendship is, according to the 
■words (no doubt of some sniriti), 4 the service of the low, and the friendship of the 
low,’ etc., reckoned among the minor sins, yet this refers to Brahmans, since in the 
case of kings such friendship is owing to the need they have of a force of people 
living in the forests, and it is part of a king’s duty to collect a force of six kinds 
of soldiers. Here it is to be understood that Vulmlki, when he describes the Nishada 
Guha as being a * friend dear to Kama as his own soul,’ by speaking of his equality 
with Kama, and of his being in the same category with Kama, intimates that he 
had, — through his devotion to the Divine Being, and although now in the state of 
a Nishada, yet by what he had formerly done and heard, — attained to a knowledge 
of the highest truth.” 

101 Ram. iii. 1 , I, Bombay ed. (= iii. 6, 1 , Gorresio) : Kravisya tu mahdranyam 
Dandalcdranyam dtmavdn | Kamo dadaria durdharshas tapasasrama-mandalam | 
Riima alludes to the vastness of the forest, iii. 11, 31, Bombay ed. ( = iii. 15, 33, 
Gorresio): Na tu jdndmi tain dm am mnasyasya mahattayd | Kutrds rama -padam 
ramyam maharshes tasya dhimatah | “From the vastness of the forest, I cannot 
discover the spot where the sacred hermitage of the great and wise rishi exists. 

102 At a later period, after the commencement of the Mahomedan inroads into 
Hindustan, Bouthem India came to be regarded as the sanctuary of the Brahmanical 
religion and learning. Thus in the verse of Vyasa cited by Weber (Hist, of Ind. 
Lit., p. 247, note), it is said: Samprapte tu kalau kale Vindhyddrer uttare sthitdh | 
Krahtnandh yajnarahitah jyotih-sastra-pardngmukhah | “In the Kali age the 
Brahmans living to the north of the Vindhya are destitute of sacrifice, and averse to 
astronomy;” while another law book, quoted by the same writer, says : Vindhyasya 
dakshine bhwje yatra Godavari sthith | tatra Ytddscha yajnascha bhavishyanti Kalau 
yuge | “ In the Kali age the Yedas and sacrifices will be found to the south of the 
Yiadhya, on the banks of the Goduvaii.” 
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conquest ; but it presupposes tbe peaceable extension of Brahmanical 
missions in the same direction, as having taken place still earlier. 
Kama, when he arrives on the south of the Vindhya range, finds 
there the sage Agastya, by whom the southern regions had been 
rendered safe and accessible. Agastya appears as the adviser and 
guide of Kama, and as the head of the hermits settled in the south. 
In this legend we cannot but recognize the recollection that the south 
was originaUy a vast forest, which was first brought into cultivation 
by Brahmanical missions. The Kakshasas who are represented as 
disturbing the sacrifices and devouring the priests, signify here, as 
often elsewhere, merely the savage tribes which placed themselves in 
hostile opposition to the Brahmanical institutions. The only other 
actors who appear in the legend in addition to these inhabitants are 
the monkeys, which ally themselves to Kama, and render him assist- 
ance. This can only mean that when the Arian Kshatriyas first made 
hostile incursions into the south, they were aided by another portion 
of the indigenous tribes. Kama reinstates in possession of his ancestral 
kingdom a monkey-king who had been expelled, and in return receives 
his assistance.” 

Whether or not we concur with Lassen in thinking that the idea of 
the monstrous characteristics which are assigned to these gigantic 
demons, the Kakshasas, have been borrowed from the barbarous tribes 
whom the Brahmanical anchorites found in occupation of the forests, 
and from whom they would no doubt suffer continual molestation and 
cruelty (and perhaps this view derives some confirmation from the fact 
that both the rude aboriginal races, and cloud-demons, and malignant 
sprites appear to be denoted by the word Dasyu in the Yedic hymns), 
— or whether we regard them as poetical creations, in which the Indian 
imagination runs riot in the description of coarse and grotesque brutal- 
ity, — there can be no doubt that southern India was at the period 
referred to but partiaHy cultivated, and that it had only begun to be 
occupied by Arian colonists. The following are some of the passages 
of the Kamayana in which the atrocities of the Kakshasas are 
described. An aged rishi, the spokesman of the hermits in the 
neighbourhood of Chitrakuta, thus represents to Kama the sufferings 
to which they were exposed, Kam., ii. 116, 11, ff. (Bombay ed. Comp. 
Gorresio’s ed., iii. 1, 15, ff.): Rdvanavarajah kakchit Kharo ndmeha 
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rdkshasah | utpdtya tapasan sarvan janastkdna-nivdsinah | 12 | 
dhrishfak cha jitakdkl cha nrisaihkah purushadakah | avaliptak cha papas 
cha tvarh cha tdta na mrishyate | 13 | tvaih yadd-prabhriti hy asminn 
dkrame tdta vartase | tadd-prabhriti rakshdmsi viprakurvanti tapasan | 
14 | darkayanti hi bibhatsaih krurair bhishanakair api | nand-rupair 
virUpaik cha rupair asukha-darsanaih | 15 J aprakastair asuchibhih 
samprayujya cha tdpasan \ pratighnanty apardn kshipram andrydh 
puratah sthitdn | 16 | teshu teshv dkrama-sthaneshv abuddham avaliya 
cha | ramante tdpasdms tatra nasayanto 1 lpachetasah\ 17 | avakshipanti 
srug-bhanddn agnin simhanti vdrina | kalasdihk cha pramardanti ha/oane 
samupasthite | 18 | tair duratmabliir dvishtdn dkramdn prajighdmsavah \ 
gamanayanya-dekasya chodayanty rishayo ’ dya mdm | tat pur a Rama 
kdrlrlm upahimsdm tapasvishu | darkayanti hi dmhtdk te tyakshydmah 
imam dkramam\ “11, 12. A certain Rakshasa, called Khara, the 
younger brother of Havana, fierce, esteeming himself victorious, cruel, 
a man-eater, arrogant, wicked, distresses the devotees dwelling in 
Janasthana and cannot endure thee. 13. From the time when thou 
bast dwelt in this hermitage the Rakshasas distress the devotees. 
14. They show themselves in various disgusting, cruel, terrible, and 
ugly forms. 15. And these base ( andrya ) wretches harass others by 
bringing them into contact with vile and impure objects. 16. These 
foolish beings coming unperceived and disguised 103 into different places 
near the hermitages take delight in destroying the ascetics. 17. 
They cast away the sacrificial ladles and vessels, put out the fires with 
water, and smash the water-jars at the time of the oblation. 18. 
Desiring to desert the hermitages infested by these malignant wretches, 
the rishis to-day are urging me to go to another place. 19. The 
wicked ones already show a desire to inflict bodily injury on the 
ascetics : we shall abandon this hermitage.” 

Proceeding on his journey through the forest, Rama encounters 
Yiradha, a Rakshasa, who is thus described, Ram. Bombay ed. iii. 2, 
4, ff. (Gorresio’s ed. iii. 7, 5, ff.) : Radar ka girikringdbham purushd- 
dam mahdsvanam | 5 | gabhirdksham mahavaktram vikafam vikafodaram \ 

10 * The original words are: Abuddham and avaliya, which the commentator 
explains as “abuddham” aviditam yathd bhavati tathd nidrddau “avaliya cha n 
nirbhayam dilishya cha | “ Unknown, in sleep, etc, ; and fearlessly insinuating 

themselves.” Gorresio’s edition substitutes the words linah vikrita-dariandh , 
u dissolved” [into air] and “changed in appearance.” 
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tUbhaUam vishamam dirghafh vikritam ghora-darianam | 6 | vasdnam 
charma vaiydghram vasardram rudhirofahitam | trdsanam sarva-bhutd- 
ndm vyddttdsyam ivdntakam | 7 | trin simhdms chaturo vydghrdn dvau 
vrikau prishatdn daia | savishdnam vasa-digdham gajasya eha siro mahat | 
avasajydyase Sule vinadantam mahdsvanam | “ He beheld a being like 

a mountain peak, a man-eater, loud-voiced, (5) hollow-eyed, large- 
mouthed, huge, huge-bellied, horrible, rude, long, deformed, of dread- 
ful aspect, (6) wearing a tiger’s skin, dripping with fat, wetted with 
blood, terrific to all creatures, like Death with open mouth, (7) bearing 
three lions, four tigers, two wolves, ten deer, and the great head of an 
elephant with the tusks, and smeared with fat, on the point of an iron 
pike, shouting with a loud voice.” 104 

This demon, who was slain by Kama, turned out to be a Gandharva, 
who by a curse had been transformed into a Bakshasa ; but now on his 
death, regains his primeval form. He, nevertheless, requests that his 
body shall be buried after the manner of the Bakshasas ; Bam., Bomb, 
ed. iii. 4, 22 (Gorresio iii. 8, 19) : Avate chdpi mdm Rdma nikshipya 
kukall vraja | rakshasdm gatasatvdndm esha dharmah sandtanah | 23 | 
avate ye nidhiyante tesham lokdh satdtandh | . . . . | 27 | tat ah kha - 
nitram adaya Lahhmanah ivabhram uttamam | akhanat pdrhatas 
tasya Virddhasya mahdtmanah | 28 | tam mukta-kantham utkshipya 
hnkukarnam mahdsvanam | Viradham prdkshipat ivabhre nadantam 
bhairavasvanam \ “And, Bama, cast me into a trench, and go away 
prosperously, for such is the immemorial custom in regard to deceased 

104 The NishSdas also are described in the Pnranas as very black and ugly, but 
differ from the Rukshasas in being very short. See the first vol. of this work, pp. 301, 
303, and Wilson’s Yishnu-Pur. 2nd ed.. i. 181. The Bhag.-Pur., iv. 14, 43-46, thus 
describes them:— u Vinischityaivam fishayo vipannasya mahlpateh | tnamanthur 
drum tara8a tatrdsld bahuho narah | Jcahakrishno * tihrasvango hrasvabdhur mahd - 
hanuh | Erasvapad nimnandsagro raktahshas tamramurdhajah | Tam tu te *vanatam 
dtnam him kdromlti vadinam | nishidety abruvams tdta sa nishadas tato 'bhavat | 
Tasya vamsastu naishdddh giri-kanana-gocharah | “The yishis having thus resolved, 
vigorously rubbed the thigh of the defunct king (Vena), -when there issued from it a 
servile man, black as a crow, very short in limb, with short arms, large jaws, short 
feet, pendent nose, red eyes, and copper-coloured hair. This man, humble and bowed 
down, asked them what he should do. They answered, * Sit down * ( nUhlda ), and 
be, in consequence, became a Nishada, His descendants are the Naishadas, who 
dwell in hills and forests." We are informed by Prof. Wilson that the Padma 
Purana (Bhu.-K.) “ has a similar description, adding to the dwarfish stature and 
black complexion, a wide mouth, large ears, and a protuberant belly.” 
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Rakshasas ; such of them as are so interred attain to ever-enduring 
worlds.” . . . “ 27. Then Lakshmana, taking a spade, dug a suitable 
trench by the side of the great Yiradha. 28. And raising the pin- 
eared, 105 loud-voiced Rakshasa, after Rama had removed his foot from 
his throat, he cast him into the trench, resounding dreadfully.” 106 
This may allude (as Weber remarks, Ind. Stud. i. 272, note) to a 
difference between the funeral rites of the Brahmanical Indians and 
the aboriginal tribes. 

The following are two further passages in which the Rakshasas and 
their oppression of the anchorites are described. The sufferers, it 
appears, assert that they possess the power of ridding themselves of 
their enemies by their superhuman faculties ; but these faculties they 
do not choose to exert, for the reason assigned. Ram., Bombay ed., iii. 
6, 15, ff. (Gorresio’s ed. iii. 10, 16, ff.) : So 9 yam brdhmana-bhuyishtho 
vdnaprastha-gano mahun | tvannutho 9 nuthavad Ruma Rukshasair hanyate 
bhrisam | ehi pasya iariruni muriindm bhuvitdtmandm | hatdndm 
Rukshasair ghorair bahunum bahudliu vane | Pampd-nadi-nivusdndm anu 
Mandukimm api | Chitraku (, ulay undfri cha kriyate kadanam mahat | 
“ This large company of hermits, principally Brahmans, whose lord 
thou art, is slaughtered by the Rakshasas, as if they had no protector. 
Como, Rama, and behold the bodies of numerous meditative munis, 
lying slain by the Rakshasas in many parts of the forest. A great 
slaughter is being perpetrated of the dwellers on the Pampa, and the 
MandakinI, 107 and the residents on Chitrakuta.” Ram. iii. 10, 10, 
Bombay ed. (^Gorresio’s ed. iii. 14, 11, ff.): 10 | Rukshasair Ran - 
dakdranye bahubhih kdmarupibhih ( 1 1 | arditah. sma bhriiam Rama 

i°» The sense of the epithet sanku-karna is not clear. It is compounded of 
&anh? 4 , a “pin,” “peg,” or “stake,” and karna, “ ear.” The commentator explains 
sanku by &anku-vat kathinam, “ hard as a pin.” 

108 In the sequel, however, Rama encounters Kabandha, another Rakshasa, whom 
at his request Laksmana bums on a funeral pile in a trench. — Ram. iii. 71, 31 ; 72, 
1, ff. ( = Gorr. sec. 75, verses, 45, 50, ff.) 

107 Hero it will be observed that the name of a river in the Himalaya [a branch of 
the Ganges, flowing down from the glacier of Kedarnath ; see the first volume of this 
work, 1st ed., p. 187, note; Ramuyana, iv. 44, 94, Gorresio’s ed. saptarshi-bhava- 
nam tatra tatra Mandakint nadT | “ There (in the country of the Uttara Kurus) io 
the abode of the seven yishis ; there is the river MandakinI and my “ Notes of a 
trip to Kedarnath,” printed in 1855 for private circulation, p. 15, f.] is applied to 
a river in the centre of India. This illustrates what has been said above (pp. 344, 
347 and .349) about the application of the same name to different streams. 
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bhavan nos tatra rakshatu | homa-kdle tu samprdpte parva-kdleshu 
chdnagta | 12 | dhar shay anti sma durdharshah Rdkshasdh pisitdsandh | 
Rakshasair dharshitanam cha tdpasdndm tapasvindm | 13 | gatim mri- 
gayamdndnum bhavan nah paramd gatih | kdmam tapah-prabhdvena 
Saktdh hantudi nisdchardn | 14 1 cMrdrjitam na chechhdmas tapah 
khandayitum vayam | bahuvighmm tapo nityam duicharaih chaiva Rd - 
ghava | 15 | tena idpam na munchdmo bhakshyamdndi cha Rdkshasaih | 
10, 11. “We are greatly harassed by numerous Rakshasas in the 
Dandaka forest, who change their forms at will. At the time of 
offering the oblation and on festivals, (12) the fierce, fleBh-devouring 
Rakshasas assail us. Of us, the devout ascetics, thus assailed, and (13) 
seeking a helper, thou art the supreme defence. It is true that by the 
power of our austerities we could at will slay these goblins; (14) but 
we are unwilling to nullify the merit which has been earned by long 
exertion. The acquisition of such merit is arduous, and attended with 
many obstacles: (15) it is on that account that, even while being 
devoured, we abstain from launching curses against our oppressors.” 
The utterance of a curse, it appears from this passage, was an act which 
neutralized the sanctity of him who pronounced it. Compare the story 
of Visvamitra in the first volume of this work, p. 408. Slta, however, 
thinks that her husband Rama has no right to slay the Rakshasas, 
who were not in a state of hostility with him, and had done him no 
injury. 108 

It does not appear, however, why the aid of Rama should have been 
so earnestly invoked, as the sage Agastya appears to have been per- 
fectly successful in keeping the Rakshasas under restraint. His prowess 
is thus described, Ram. iii. 11, 79; Bombay ed. (= Gorresio’s ed. iii. 
17, 17, ff.): Agastyah iti vikhydto loko svenaiva karmand\ dsramo 
drisyate tasya pari&rdnta-&ramdpahah\ .... | 81 | Nigrihya tarasd 
mrityum lokdndm hita-hdmyaya | dakshind dik kritd yena karanyd 
punyakarmand | 82 | Tdsyedam dsrama-padam prabhdvdd yasya rdksha- 
saih | dig iyafn dakshind trdsdd drisyate nopabhujyate | 83 1 yada- 
prabhriti chdkrdntd dig iyam punyakarmand | tadd-prabhriti nirvairdh 
prasdntdh rajanichardh | 84 | Ndmnd cheyam bhagavato dakshind dik 

108 Ram. iii. 9, 24, Bomb. ed. (=Gorr. ed. iii. 13, 22) : Na kathanchana sa karya 
grihita-dhanwhd tvaya \ buddhir vairafh vind hantum EaJishasdn Dandakd&ritan | 
aparadham vind hantum loko vira na mamyate | 
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pradafahina | prathita trishu lokeshu durdharshd krura-karmabhik | 
85 | Margarn ntroddhum mtatam bhdskarasydchalottamah | smdesam 
palayam tasya Vindhyasailo na vardhate | .... | 90 | Ndtrajlved 
mruhdvddl kruro vd yadivd Safhah | nrisamsah papavritto vd munir 
eeha tathdvidhah | “79. The hermitage of Agastya, renowned in 

the world by his holy acts, (that hermitage) which offers relief to 

the wearied, is now in view 81. [This is the] meritorious 

sage, who has restrained death by his power, and who, through his 
benevolence to mankind, has rendered the southern regions perfectly 
secure (see above, p. 409). 82. This is the hermitage of that saint by 

whose might it is effected that this southern region is, owing to their 
dread of him, only gazed upon, and not possessed, by the Rakshasas. 
83. Ever since that holy man has visited this region, all the goblins 
have become devoid of enmity and subdued. 84. Through the name 
of this saint this southern country has become prosperous, and re- 
nowned in the three worlds, as secure against the attacks of the cruel. 
85. The lofty Vindhya range (which sought to grow to a great height), 
with the view of stopping the path of the sun, now, submissive to the 
sage’s command, increases no farther.” . . . “ 90. No liar, or cruel, 
or wicked, of murderous, or sinful man may dwell here : — such is 
this muni.” 

In a preceding part of the same section, iii. 11, 55, f., Bombay ed. 
(srGorresio’s ed., iii. 16, 13, ff.), the destruction of two Asuras called 
Vatapi and Ilvala, by this sage, is described: Ihaikadd kila kruro Vdtdpir 
api chelvalah \ bhratarau sahitdv dstam brdhmana-ghnau mahdsurau 1 56 1 
Dhdrayan brdhmanam rupam Ilvalah samskritam vadan | dmantrayata 
viprdn 8a Sraddham uddisya nirghrinah | 57 | Bhrdtaram samskritaih 
kritvd tatasstam mesha-rupinam | tan dvijdn bhojaydmdsa Sraddha-drishfena 
karmand |58| Tato bhuktavatdm teshdm viprdnam Ilvalo 9 bravlt | “ Vdtape 
nnkkrammv ” eti 8vwrena mahatd vadan | 59 1 Tato bhrdtur vachah irutvd 
Vdtdpir mesha-vad nadan | bhitvd bhitva sanrdni brdhmandndm vinish - 
patat m | .... | 61 | Agastyena tadd devaih prdrthitena maharshind | 

loo "We have here a form of the imperfect without the augment, vinishpatat for 
vinirapatat , on which the commentator remarks that the absence of the augment . 
is Vedio (< ad-abhavah dr 8 hah). In Gorresio’s edition the perfect ni&hpapdta is 
substituted. In i. 18, 17, the Bombay edition has similarly puthpa-vrishtid cha Jchat 
pataty “ a shower of flowers fell from the sky, M where the commentator makes a 
similar remark (ad-abhava* chhanda&ali). 
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anulhuya Icila sraddhe lhakshitah sa mahasurah | 62 | Tatah “ sampan - 
nam ” tty uktvd datvd haste ' vanejanam | bhrataram “ niskrcmasv” eti 
Ilvalah samabhdshata | 63 | 8a tadd bhdshamdnam tu bhrataram vtpra - 
ghatinam | abravlt prahasan dhlmdn Agastyo mumsattamah | 64 | “ Kuto 
nishkramitum iaktir may a jxrnasya Rakshasah | bhratus tu mesha - 
rupasya gatasya Yama-sddanam ” | 65 | Atha tasya vachah irutva 
bhrdtw nidhana-safhiritam | pradharshayitum drelhe munim krodhdd 
nisdcharah | “55. Formerly the cruel Yatapi and Hvala, two brothers, 
who were great Asuras and slayers of Brahmans, lived together here. 

56. The ruthless Ilvaia, assuming the shape of a Brahman, and speaking 
Sanskrit, used to invite the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony (iraddha). 

57. He then served up to them, with the rites appropriate to a 6raddha, 
his brother Yatapi, who had been transformed into a ram. 58. But 
after they had eaten him, he called out with a loud voice, 1 Yatapi, issue 
forth.* 59. Hearing his brother’s voice Yatapi, bleating like a ram, 
issued forth, rending asunder the Brahmans’ bodies.” Thousands of 
Brahmans were constantly killed by them in this way. 4 *61. The 
rishi Agastya, however, at the request of the gods, understanding the 
state of things, devoured Yatapi. 62. Ilvaia then cried, 1 All is com- 
plete,’ gave him water to wash his hands, and called to his brother, 

‘ Issue forth.’ 63. The wise rishi, however, smiled and said to the 
Brahman-slayer who thus addressed his brother, 4 How can he come 
forth, when he has been digested by me in his form of a ram, and has 
gone to the abode of Yama?’ 65. Hearing these words pronouncing 
his brother’s doom, Ilvaia began to assail Agastya,” but was burnt 
up by the flash of his eye. 110 

Agastya is again spoken of (Ram., vi. 117, 14, Bombay ed.) as the 
conqueror of the south : 111 Nirjitd jwalokasya tapasd bhdvitdtmand j 
Agastyena duradharshd munind dakshineva dik | “ As the southern 

110 An explanation of this legend is suggested by Weber, Ind. Stud., i. 476. He 
thinks it may partly have taken its rise in the remembrance of some cannibals living 
in the Dekhan, The story is told more at length in the recension of the text 
followed by Gorresio, and with a touch of humour. Ilvaia asks Agastya, smiling, 
how he alone will be able to eat a whole ram. Agastya, also smiling, replies that 
he is hungry, after his many years of fasting and austerities, and will find no difficulty 
whatever in devouring the entire animal ; which he accordingly begs may be served 
up, and swallows (iii. 16, 22, ff.), with the result already told. 

111 On Agastya see the quotation from Lassen above, p. 409 ; and Caldwell’s 
Bravidian Grammar. 
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region, unassailable by living beings, was conquered by the medita- 
tive muni Agastya, through his austerities.” 

Vibhlshana, the brother of Havana, is represented by his sister 
S'urpanakha, in her interview with Rama, as virtuous and one who 
does not follow the practices of the Rakshasas. 113 Can this allude to 
some of the southern tribes or chiefs, who allied themselves to Rama, 
having adopted Brahmanical usages, or is it merely a fictitious portion 
of the story ? Vibhlshana eventually deserts his brother, and is kindly 
received and embraced as a friend by Rama. 113 In the Ramopakhyana 
in the Third Book of the Mahabh., verses 15,913-18, while Havana 
asks Brahma to make him invincible by superhuman beings, Vibhl- 
shana, on the other hand, prays, “that even in the greatest calamity, 
he may never incline to unrighteousness, and that the Brahmanical 
weapon may appear to him a thing he had never learned to wield/’ 114 
He thus indicates his submissive disposition towards the Brahmans. 

The Rakshasas are described by Khara, one of their chiefs, Ram. iii. 
22, 8, f. (=Gorr. ed. iii. 28, 18), as being “of fearful swiftness, un- 
yielding in battle, in colour like a dark blue cloud/’ 115 

Khara himself is characterized by Rama as the “ perpetual enemy 
of the Brahmans,” 116 as “ cruel, hated of the Brahmans, devoid of 
righteousness, and wicked/’ 117 Havana is stigmatized as an “ over- 
thrower of religious duties, and a ravisher of the wives of others 118 
as “ one who at the sacrifices and oblations polluted the Soma which 

112 Rum., Bombay ed., iii. 17, 22 : Vibhlshanas tu dharmatma na tu Rdkshasa - 
cheshtitah ( = Gorresio’s ed., iii. 23, 38 : Vibhlshanas cha dharmatma Rakshasachara- 
mrjitah 1 1) 

115 Rum. (Gorresio’s ed.), v. 91, 20: Tahcha Ramah samutthapya parishvajya cha 
Rakshasam | TJvdcha madhuram vdkyam sakha mama bhav&n iti | The Bombay ed., 
vi. 19, 24, has only iti bruvanaih Rdmas tu parishvajya Vibhlshanam | abravil 
Lakshmanam Uyddi J 

114 Mahubh., iii. 15,918: Raramapadgatasyapi nadharme me matir bhavet\Asik • 
j ihitam cha bhagavan brahmastram pratibhatu me \ In verse 15,197 Vibhlshana 
is styled dharmagoptd kriyaratih t “a protector of righteousness, and devoted to 
religious rites.” 

116 Rakshasam bhlma-veganaTn samareshv anivarttindm | Ktlajlmuta-varndnam , etc. 

116 Ram., iii. 30, 12 ( = Gorr., iii. 35, 68, and 100) : Nityam brahmanakanfaka. 

117 Gorresio, Ibid., verse 70: Kruratman brahmavidvish\a tyaktadharma mpd - 
pakfit. 

118 Ibid., 32, 12 (= Gorr. 36, 11) : Uchhetciram cha dharmandm paraddrabhimar- 
danam . 
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the Brahmans had offered with hymns and as a “ snatcher away 
of prepared sacrifices, a killer of Brahmans, a wicked and cruel 
being.” 11 * Nevertheless, to inspire confidence, Havana approaches 
Slta, pronouncing the Yedas, Ram. iii. 46, 14, (= Gorr. 52, 20). 120 

Under the designation of monkeys, again, which play so important 
a part in the Ramayana, have we another class of the aborigines, who 
allied themselves to the Brahmans, and embraced their form of re- 
ligious worship ; or are they, as well as the Rakshasas, merely rude 
poetical creations? In Ram., iii. 72, 18, f., Bombay ed. (= Gorr., iii. 
75, 66), it is said that “ Sugrlva, chief of the monkeys, is not to be 
despised, as he is grateful, can change his form at will, and is active in 
aiding his friends.” 121 And we are told that at the inauguration of 
this same Sugrlva, who was reinstated by Rama in his kingdom, from 
which he had been expelled by Bali, “ the monkeys gratified the 
Brahmans according to the prescribed rule, with gifts of jewels, clothes, 
and food: after which men skilled in the Yedic formulas poured 
clarified butter, consecrated by sacred texts, upon the kindled fire, 
under which had been spread kusa grass.” 122 

The monkeys are described as living in a cavern (Ram. (Bombay 
and Gorresio’s editions), iv. 33, 1, ff.), which Lakshmana is represented 
as entering to convey a message of remonstrance to Sugrlva for his 
tardiness in aiding Rama. The cavern, however, is a cave only in 
name, as, in the usual style of later Indian poetry, it is depicted as 
filled with trees, flowery thickets, palaces, a mountain stream, etc. 
This feature of monkey-life (their occupation of. a cavern) may be 
either purely poetical, and intended to be in keeping with their other 


119 Ram., 32, 19 ( = Gorr. 36, 11, ff.) : Mantrair abhish^utam punyam adhvareshu 
dvijdtibhih | havirdaneshu yah somam upahanti mahdbalah | Brdpta-yajna-haram 
dushtam brahmaghnam krurakdrinam | 

120 Brahma-ghosham udirayan | In the Makabh., iii. 15,981, the sons of Vais'ra- 
vana, i.e. Ravana and his brothers, are said to have been originally sarve veda-vidah 
surah sarve sucharita-vratdh , “all of them learned in the Yedas, heroic, and at- 
tentive to religious rites.” 

131 Na tu te so * vamantavyah Sugrlvo vanarddhipah | kfitajnah kdmaru.pl cha 
sahayarthe cha krityavan | See above, p. 157. 

122 Ram., iv. 26, 29, ff.(=Gorr. 25, 27, 28) : Tatas te vdnarairesfyham abhishektwn 
yathuvtdhi | Ratmir vastraU cha bhakshyais cha toshayitva dvijarshabhdn | 30 1 
Tatah kma-paristirnam samiddham jatavedasam | Mantrap utem havish! hutva 
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characteristics, or it may have reference to the rude habitB of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the southern forests. 

I need not decide whether it is more probable that the extravagant 
descriptions of the gigantic and sylvan inhabitants of the Dekhan y 
which I have just quoted, should have originated in some actual and 
hostile contact with the savages who occupied the then uncleared 
forests of that region, than that they should be the simple offspring of 
the poet’s imagination. 

It is certain that the description given of the Rakshasas in the Rama- 
yana corresponds in many respects with the epithets applied to the 
similar class of beings, the Dasyus (whether we take them for men or for 
demons), who are so often alluded to in the Rigveda. The Ramayana, 
aB we have seen, depicts them as infesting the hermitages or settlements 
of the Arians, as obstructing their sacred rites, 123 as enemies of the 
Brahmans, as eaters of men, 124 as horrible in aspect, as changing their 
shape at will, etc., etc. In the same way the Rigveda (see above, 
pp. 363, 371, ff., and 390, ff.) speaks of the Dasyus, Rakshasas, or 
Yatudhanas as being “ destitute of, or averse to religious ceremonies ” 

( 'akarman , avrata , apavrata , ayajyu , ayajvdn ), as “practising different 
rites” ( anyavrata ) as “godless” ( adeva , adevayu ), “haters of prayer” 

( brahmadvish ), as “inhuman” (amdnusha), “ferocious looking, or 
with fierce eyes” ( ghora-chalc&has ), as “flesh-eaters” ( kravyud ), “de- 
vourers of life,” or “ insatiable ” ( asutrip ), as “ eaters of human and 
of horse flesh,” (R.Y. x. 87, 16 : Yah paurusheyena Jcravuhd samankte 
yo abvyena paiuna yutudhanah ) ; as monstrous in form, and possessed of 


123 In the Mahabh., xiv. 2472-74, the same hostile act which is so often assigned 
in the Ramayana to Rakshasas, is attributed to a Nishada. Arjuna is there 
said to have arrived in the course of his progress to the south, in the country of 
Ekalavya, king of the Nishadas ; and to have vanquished that king’s son, who had 
come to obstruct a sacrifice {pajna-vighnartham Ugatam). 

124 In the story of Gautama, already partially quoted, in p. 365, f. from the Mahabh., 
the very same epithet of “man-eater” ( purushada ) which the Ramayana applies to 
the Rakshasas, is employed to characterize the Dasyus, who are regarded in the 
Mahabh. merely as a tribe of savages, and not as demons. The Brahman who re- 
proaches Gautama with sinking into the condition of a Dasyu, is said to have seen 
him 4 coming home with a bow in his hand, his limbs besmeared with blood, and in 
appearance like a man-eater,” etc. ( . . . . dhanush-panim dhritayudham | Mudhi - 
rmavasiktangam griha-dv&ram updgatam J Tam dfuhfvd purushddabham apadhvastam 
Juhayagatam, etc.) 
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magical or superhuman powers. 115 It is quite possible that the author 
of the Ramayana may have borrowed many of the traits which he 
ascribes to his Rakshasas from the hymns of the Rigveda. 

The last editor and translator of the Ramayana, Signor Gorresio, 
writes as follows in regard to the fabulous races with which that work 
has peopled the Dekhan (Notes to vol. vi. pp. 401, 402): “The 
woodland inhabitants of India south of the Yindhya range are called 
in the Ramayana monkeys, in contempt, I conceive, of their savage 
condition, and also, perhaps, because they were little known at that 
time. In the same way Homer related fabulous stories about the races 
who, in his age, were unknown to the Greeks. The occupants of the 
Dekhan differed from the Sanskrit-speaking Indians in origin, worship, 
and language.’’ And in regard to the Rakshasas he observes, p. 402 : 
“ The author of the Ramayana has no doubt, in mythical allegory, 
applied the hated name of Rakshasas to a barbarous people who were 
hostile to the Sanskrit-speaking Indians, and differed from them in 
civilization and religion. These Rakshasas were, I say, robbers or 
pirates who occupied the southern coasts of India, and the island of 
Ceylon.” In his preface to the last volume (the tenth) of the Ramayana 
(pp. i-ix), Signor Gorresio returns to this subject; and, after remark- 
ing that the Arian tribes, on their immigration from Northern Asia into 
the Panjab, had to encounter indigenous races of a different origin, 186 
whom they partly drove before them, and partly reduced to servitude, 
he proceeds to make a distinction between the savage tribes occupying 
the Yindhya and its neighbourhood and those further south. The 
first, whom the Ramayana styles Yanaras or monkeys, though they 
differed from the Aryas in race, language, colour, and features, must, 
he thinks, have shown a disposition to receive the Arian civilization ; 
since they entered into league with Rama, and joined in his expedition 
against the black tribes further south. The greater part of the tribes 

125 In R.Y., iv. 4, 15, another epithet, viz. as as, “ one who does not praise [the 
gods],” is applied to the Rakshases. Daha aiaso Ralcshasah pahi asm fin druho nido 
mitramaho avadyat : “ Thou who art to, be revered by thy friends, bum the 
Rakshases who offer no praise ; deliver us from the reproach of the oppressor and 
the reviler.” 

186 The same thing, he remarks, happened to the Semitic races also, who came 
into contact with the Hamitic or Cushitic tribes, some of them nearly savage, as the 
Rephaim and the Zamzummim, Deut., ii. 20* 
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south of the Yindhya also submitted to the institutions of the Ary as ; 
hut towards the extremity of the peninsula and in Ceylon, there was 
(Gorresio believes) a ferocious black race, opposed to their worship. 
To this race the Arians applied the name of Bakshasas, an appellation 
which, in the Yeda, is assigned to hostile, savage, and hated beings. 
It is against this race that the expedition of Bama, celebrated 
in the Bamayana, was directed. The Arian tradition undoubtedly 
altered the attributes of these tribes, transforming them into a race of 
giants, deformed, terrific, truculent, and able to change their form at 
will. But notwithstanding these exaggerations, the Bamayana has 
(Gorresio thinks) preserved here and there certain traits and pecu- 
liarities of the race in question which reveal its real character. It 
represents these people as black, and compares them sometimes to a 
black cloud, sometimes to black collyrium ; attributes to them crisp 
and woolly hair, and thick lips ; and describes them as wearing gold 
earrings, necklaces, turbans, and all those brilliant ornaments in which 
that race has always delighted. These people are also represented as 
hostile to the religion of the Aryas, and as disturbers of their sacrifices. 
The god whom they prefer to all others, and specially honour by sacri- 
fices, is the terrible Budra or Siva, whom Gorresio believes to be of 
Hamitic origin . 127 Their emblems and devices are serpents and dragons, 
symbols employed also by the Hamites . 128 Signor Gorresio considers 
the story of Bama’s expedition against the Bakshasas to be historical 
in its foundation, though exaggerated by mythical embellishments ; 
and he observes that the Arian tradition has even preserved the memory 
of an earlier struggle between the same two races, as some P uranic 
legends relate that Karttavlrya, of the Yadava family, a contemporary 

127 In a note (no. 35, vol. x., p. 291), to Ram., vi. 54, 33 (where the disturbance 
of Daksha’s sacrifice by Siva is alluded to), Gorresio writes : “ The fact here alluded 
to is mentioned rather than described in the First Book, 68, 9, ff. ( = Bombay ed., 
66, 9, ff.). It appears to me that this fact represents, under a mythical veil, the 
struggle of the ancient forms of worship. Siva, a deity, as I believe, of the Cushite 
or Hamite tribes, which preceded the Arian or Indo-Sanskrit races, wished to 
participate in the new worship and sacrifices of the conquerors, from which he was 
excluded ; and by disturbing their rites, and committing acts of violence at their sacri- 
fices, succeeded in being admitted to share in them.” In regard to S'iva’s interference 
with the sacrifice of Daksha, see Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, vol. i., pp. 120, ff. (Dr. 
Hall’s ed.), and the fourth volume of this work, pp. 168, 203, 226, 241, 312-324. 

1-8 As Signor Gorresio has not supplied any references to the passages in which 
these various characteristics of’ the Rakshasas are described, I am unable to verify 
his details. See, howe er, Ram. v. 49, 1, ff. (= Gorr. 45, 1, ff.) 
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of Parasurama, and somewhat anterior to the hero of the Kamayana, 
invaded Lanka (Ceylon), and made Havana prisoner (Wilson, Vishnu 
Purana, 1st ed., pp. 402, 417 ; Dr. Hall’s ed. iv. 22, f., 55, f . ; and 
the first volume of this work, p. 478). 129 

In regard to Signor Gorresio’s views as above expounded, I will 
only observe here, that the aborigines of southern India are not 
generally regarded as of Hamitic origin ; but, as we shall see in a 
subsequent Section, are considered by other philologists to be of 
Turanian extraction. 

Professor Weber is of opinion (Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 181), that the 
principal characters who figure in the Eamayana, are not historical 
personages at all, but mere personifications of certain events and cir- 
cumstances. Slta (the furrow), he remarks, occurs both in the Eig- 
veda, 130 and in the Grihya ritual, as an object of worship, and repre- 
sents the Arian agriculture ; while he regards Hama as the ploughman 
personified. The Eamayana has only, he thinks, an historical character 
in so far as it refers to an actual occurrence, the diffusion of Arian 
civilization towards the south of the peninsula. 131 

129 The story is thus told in the Vishnu Purana, iv. 11, 4: Mahishmatydm 
digvijayabhydgato Narmadd-jaldvagdhana-krTdd-nipdnamaddkulena ayatnenaiva tena 
uses ha - deva-daitya - gandharveia - jayodbhuta - madavalcpo *pi Kdvanah pasur iva 
baddhah sva-nagaraiJcdnte sthapitah | “When, in the course of his campaign of 
conquest, Havana came to Mahishmatl (the capital of Karttavlrya), there he who 
had become filled with pride from his victories over all the devns, daityas, and the 
chief of the Gandharvas, was captured without difficulty by Karttavlrya (who was 
excited by bathing and sporting in the Narmada, and by drinking wine), and was 
confined like a wild beast in a corner of his city.” Prof. Wilson (p. 417, note) states 
that, according to the Vayu Pur., Karttavirya invaded Lanka, and there took Havana 
prisoner; but that the circumstances are more generally related as in the Vishnu 
Purana. 

130 Rigveda,iv. 57, 6, f. (=A.V. iii. 17, 8) : Arv&chT subhage bhava site vandamahe 
tv a | Yatha nah sabhaga'sasi yatha nah suphald } sasi | 17 j ( = A.V.,iii. 17, 4 )Indrafy 
sitdm n* gfihnatu tarn Pushd dnu yachhatu j (A.V., abhi rakshatu) J Sd nah payax- 
vati duhdm utlardm uttaram samSm | “ Propitious Furrow, approach ; Furrow, we 
worship thee, that thou mayest be propitious to us, and prolific to us. 7. May Indra 
plough the Furrow, may Pushan direct her : may she, full of moisture, milk forth 
(food) for us in each successive year.” See Wilson’s translation and note, and 
Vaj. Sanhita, 12, 70. 

131 See also the Indische Studien of the same author, vol. i. pp. 175, 277 ; vol. ii. 
pp. 292, 410 ; his dissertation on the Rfimatapanlya-upanishad (Berlin, 1864), 
p. 275 ; and his Essay on the Ramayana (Berlin, 1870), p. 7, ff. It would lead me too 
far to give any summary of the varied contents of this learned treatise. The reader 
can also consult the views of Mr. Talboys Wheeler in his History of India, vol. 2, 
The Ramayana and the Brahmanic period, pp. 37, f. ; 315-318. 
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Sect. V. — Indian traditions regarding the tribes in the south of the 
peninsula. 

Having furnished some account of the advance of the Aryas into 
southern India, and of the races whom they there encountered (if there 
is any historical basis for the fabulous narrative of the Ramayana), I 
have now to inquire whether the other Hindu traditions offer ub any 
probable explanation of the origin and affinities of the tribes who 
occupied the Dekhan before its colonization by the Brahmans. 

Among the Dasyu tribes which, according to the Aitareya-brahmana, 
vii. 18, 132 were descended from the Rishi Vi^vamitra, are mentioned 
the Andhras. And Manu, x. 43, 4 4, 133 specifies the Dravidas among 
the tribes which had once been Kshatriyas, but had sunk into the 
condition of Vrishalas (or S'udras), from the extinction of sacred rites, 
and the absence of Brahmans. In like manner the Cholas and Keralas 
are stated in the Harivanga to have once been Kshatriyas, but to have 
been deprived of their social and religious position by King Sagara. 134 
In the same way it appears that several of the Puranas, the Vayu, 
Matsya, Agni, and Brahma, claim an Arian descent for the southern 
races, by making their progenitors, or eponyms, Pandya, Karna^a, 
Chola, and Kerala, to be descendants of Dushyanta, the adopted son of 
Turvasu, a prince of the lunar line of the Kshatriyas. (See Wilson’s 
Vishnu Purana, Dr. Hall’s ed. vol. iv. p* 117, note l). 136 Turvasu, 
the Puranas say, was appointed by his father to rule over the south- 
east. Thus the Harivansa relates : “ Yayati, son of Nahusha, having 
conquered the earth with its seven continents and oceans, divided it 
into five portions for his sons. This wise monarch placed Turvasu 
over the south-east region.” 136 

According to the legend, Turvasu, in common with most other of 

182 Quoted in the first volume of this work, pp. 356, 358 ; and above, p. 364. 

132 Already quoted in the first volume, pp. 481, f., together with other parallel 
texts from the Mahabh. 134 See the first volume, p. 488. 

185 The Harivans'a, sect. 32, verse 1836, substitutes Kola for Kamiita: K-urut ha- 
mad ath * Akrldas chatvaras tasya chh" atmajah | Tandy as cha Kerala* cliaiva Kolas 
Cholaicha partkwah | Tesham janapaddh sphttdh Fdndydi Cholali sakeralah | 
“ From Kuruthama sprang Akrida, who had four sons, Pandya, Kerala, Kola, and 
Chola, who were the kings of the rich countries of Pandya, Chola, and Kerala.” 

134 Ibid., sect. 30, verses 1616, ff. : Saptadvlpdm Yayati 8 tu jitva prithvlm sa - 
eri gar dm | vyabhajat panchadhd rajan putranarh Ndhushas tadd | JDtsi dakshina- 
purvasydm Turvatam madman prabhuh | . . . . nyayojayat | | 
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Yayati’s sons, had declined to accede to his father’s request that he 
should exchange his condition of youthful vigour for his father’s 
decrepitude, and was, in consequence, cursed by the old man. The 
Mahabh. i. 3478, ff., gives the following particulars of the curse: 
“ Since thou, though born from within me, dost not give me up thy 
youth, therefore thy offspring shall be cut off. Thou, fool, shalt be 
king over those degraded men who live like the mixed castes, who 
marry in the inverse order of the classes, and who eat flesh ; thou shalt 
rule over those wicked Mlechhas who commit adultery with their 
preceptors’ wives, perpetrate nameless offences, and follow the practices 
of brutes.” 137 

The Andhras, Dravidas, Cholas, and Keralas, who have been men- 
tioned in the preceding passages as degraded Kshatriyas, or as 
descendants of the adopted son of Turvasu, were the inhabitants of 
Telingana, of the central and southern parts of the Coromandel coast 
(or the Tamil country), and of Malabar respectively. It is evident 
that the legendary notices which I have just quoted do not throw any 
light on their origin. That these tribes could not have been of Arian 
descent, I shall proceed to Bhow in the next Section by more satisfactory 
evidence, derived from the language of their modern descendants. 


Sect. VI. — Languages of the south of India , and their fundamental 
difference from Sanskrit. 

As I have already intimated in the earlier parts of this volume, there* 
appear in the vernacular dialects of northern India many remains of pre- 
existing languages, distinct from Sanskrit, which are supposed to have 
been spoken by non- Arian tribes settled in that portion of the penin- 
sula before the immigration of the Aryas ; and I have also alluded to 
the existence of a class of languages in the south of India, viz., the 
Telugu, the Tamil, the Malayalim, and the Canarese, which are funda- 
mentally different from the Sanskrit. 138 I shall now proceed to 

187 Tat tvam me hridayaj jato vayah svam na prayachhasi | tarnat prqja ea- 
muchhedam Turvaso tava yasyati | Sdnklrndchara-dharmeshu pratilomachareshu 
cha | Pisitaxishu cK dntyeshu mudha raja bhavishyasi | Guru-dara-prasakteshu 
tiryag-yoni-gateshu cha ) Paiu-dharmishu papeshu Mlechheshu tvam bhavuhyaai | f 
In verse 3533 Turvasu is said to be the progenitor of the Yavanas ( Turvasor 
Yavanuh smfitdh | ) * 38 See above, p. 49* 
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estabHsh in detail the assertions I have made regarding these southern 
languages. 

Various savage tribes are still to be found among the hilly tracts in 
central India, such as the Gonds, Kols ? etc., whose language is quite 
distinct from any of the ancient or modem Prakrit dialects derived 
from the Sanskrit. It is not, however, necessary that I should enter 
into any details regarding the speech of these wild races. It will 
suffice for the purposes of my argument if I show that the same re- 
mark applies equally to the far more numerous, and more cultivated 
tribes who occupy the Dekhan ; and that the various languages which 
are current in the different provinces of the south, while they have a 
close affinity to each other and a common origin, are, in their entire 
character, essentially distinct from Sanskrit and its derivatives. In 
regard to thcso languages, information of the most conclusive character 
may be obtained from the preface to Mr. A. D. Campbell’s Telugu 
Grammar (including the note by Mr. Ellis), as well as from the Rev. 
Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages. 
Prom the last-named work I abstract the following details: — “ There 
are four principal languages current in the different provinces of 
southern India, Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalim, spoken col- 
lectively by upwards of thirty-one millions of people, besides five 
minor dialects, spoken by 650,000 persons. These forms of speech 
are not, in the proper sense of the word, dialects of one language, as no 
one of them is so nearly related to any of the others, as that two 
persons using different members of the group, the one, for instance, 
Tamil, and the other Telugu, would be mutually intelligible. The 
Tamil and the Malayalim have the most affinity to each other, and yet 
it is only the simplest sentences in one of these languages that would 
be understood by a person who spoke only the other. The Tamil and 
the Telugu, on the other hand, are the furthest removed from each other 
of the four languages ; and though the great majority of roots in both 
are identical, yet they are so disguised by inflection and dialectic 
changes, that persons speaking each only one of these two languages 
would be scarcely at all understood by each other. The various 
Dravidian idioms therefore, though sprung from a common stock, must 
be regarded as distinct languages. 

“ The northern Pandits classify the vernacular dialects of India 188 
is® See Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, vol. ii., pp. 21, ff. 
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in two sets of five, the five Gauras and the five Dravidas. In the 
latter, they include the Mahratha and Gurjara, as well as the Telinga, 
the Karnataka, and the Dravida or Tamil. The first two languages 
are, however, erroneously coupled with the last three ; as, though the 
Mahratha and Guijara (Guzeratee) possess certain features of resem- 
blance to the languages of the south, they yet differ from the latter so 
widely and radically and are so closely allied with the northern group, 
Hindi, Bengali, etc., that they must he placed in the same class with 
the latter. The Dravida proper or Tamil, the Telinga or Telugu, and 
the Karnataka, or Canarese, are not, as the northern Pandits suppose, 
derived from the Sanskrit, like the northern dialects, but, as regards 
their original and fundamental portion, are quite independent of 
Sanskrit. The difference between the northern and southern dialects 
consists in this, that though the former contain a small proportion of 
aboriginal or qon- Sanskrit words, they are mainly composed of words 
derived by corruption from the Sanskrit, 140 while the Tamil, Telugu, 
and other southern languages, on the contrary, though they contain a 
certain amount of Sanskrit words, are yet, both as regards the great 
bulk of their vocabulary and their whole genius and spirit, totally 
distinct from the classical speech of the Arians. ,, 

On this subject I shall introduce here some quotations from a note 
by Mr. E. W. Ellis, appended to the preface to CampbelPs Telugu 
Grammar: “In arrangement the two latter [the Carnata and Telin- 
gana alphabets], which are nearly the same, certainly follow the 
Nagari, but in the form of the letters, mode of combination, and other 
particulars, there is no resemblance ; and the Tamil is totally different, 
rejecting all aspirates, and having many sounds which cannot be ex- 
pressed by any alphabet in which the Sanscrit is written 

Neither the Tamil, Telugu, nor any of their cognate dialects, are deriva- 
tions from the Sanscrit ; the latter, however it may contribute to their 
polish, is not necessary for their existence ; and they form a distinct 
family of languages, with which the Sanscrit has, in latter times 
especially, intermixed, but with which it has no radical connexion.” — 

(p. 2) “ The Telugu, to which attention is here more specially 

directed, is formed from its own roots, which, in general, have no 
connexion with the Sanscrit, nor with those of any other language, 
140 See above, p. 32, f. 
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the cognate dialects of Southern India, the Tamil, Cannadi, etc., ex- 
cepted, with which, allowing for the occasional variation of con-similar 
sounds, they generally agree ; the actual difference in the three dialects 
here mentioned is in fact to be found only in the affixes nsed in the 
formation of words from the roots ; the roots themselves are not similar 
merely, hut the same.” — (p. 3.) 

To show that no radical connexion exists between the Sanscrit and 
Telugu, ten roots in alphabetic order, under the letters A, C, P, and 
Y, have been taken from the common Dhatumala, or list of roots, and 
with them have been compared the Telugu roots under the same 
letters taken from a Telugu Dhatumala. . . . These will be found in 
the following lists, the mere inspection of which will show, that 
among the forty Telugu roots not one agrees with any Sanskrit root.” 
These lists I will copy here : — 


SANSKRIT. 

Aky to mark, move, move tortuously. 
Ag, to move, move tortuously. 
££}—**• 

Agh y to move, despise, begin, move 
quickly. 

Agha, to sin. 

Achy to honour, serve. 

Anchy to move, speak unintelligibly, 
speak intelligibly. 

Aj\ to throw, move, shine. 

move. 

Ad, to occupy, undertake. 

Kaky to hint desire, go. 

Kakk, laugh. 

Kakhy laugh. 

Kakkhy laugh. 

Kag, to move. 

Koch, to tie, shine. 

Kajy to hiccup. 

Kafy to move, screen, rain. 

Kathy to fear, recollect anxiously. 

* r_ J ■‘"j eat, rejoice, divide, preserve. 


telugu. . 

AkkalUy to contract the abdominal mus- 
cles. 

Agaluy to separate, break. 

Agguy to worship. 

AggalUy to be insufferable, excessive 

AtSy to give by compulsion, to incur debt. 
Antn, to touch, adhere, anoint the head. 
Adimgu, to be destroyed, submit, be sub- 
dued. 

Adaru, to shine, shoot at. 

Adalu, to weep bitterly. 

Adu, to slap. 

Kakku, to vomit. 

Kats, to play dice, chess. 

KratSy to want. 

Kaffuy to tie, build, become pregnant. 
Kaduguy to wash. 

Sf-M.mll.hiL 

Kadaru, to call aloud. 

KadalUy to move or shake. 

Kadi, to approach, obtain. 


Kachy to cook, explain, stretch. 

Tad, to shine, move. 

Pa\hy to speak. 

Ito}, to traffic, praise. 


fangalu} to break > make forkei 
Tanchuy to divide, send away, appoint. 
Patfu, to seize, touch, begin, knead the 
limbs, understand, unite intimately. 
Fa4u t to suffer, fall. 
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SANSKRIT. 
Pat, to rule, move. 

Path , to move. 

Pad, to move, be fixed. 
Pan, to praise. 

Pamb, to move. 

Parbb , to move. 


TELUGU. 

Pandu, to reprove, produce, lie down. 
Padayu , to obtain. 

Pantangu, to vow. 

Tadaru, to act precipitately, speak non- 
sense, threaten. 

Pannu, to join steers to a plough, pre- 
pare. 

Panatsu, to send, employ. 


Vdk, to be cooked, move. 

Vag, to be lame. 

Vach, to speak, order. 

Vaj, to move, renew, or repair. 
Vat, to surround, share, speak. 
Vat a, to surround, share. 
Vanta, to share. 

Vafh, to go alone, be able. 
Vad, to shine, surround. 

Van , to sound. 


Vaguj t° ^ eve > P re tend grief, consult. 

Vagir, to speak deceitfully, bark as a dog. 
Vangu, to stoop. 

Vats, to come. 

Vantsu, to bind, pour out water. 

Vrats, to divide. 

Vatu, to become lean. 

Vattu, to dry up. 

Vaftru, to shine. 

Vaddu , to serve food 


Mr. Ellis then (p. 7) adduces a list of fifteen roots, Telugu, Canarese 
and Tamil, taken in alphabetical order, “ to Bhow that an intimate 
radical connexion exists between the Telugu and other dialects of 
Southern India.” As I believe the affinity between these languages 
is admitted by all competent scholars, I do not consider it necessary to 
quote this comparative list. Mr. Ellis then proceeds (p. 11) to prove 
by further details that these three languages are not only radically 
connected, but have also an intimate relation to each other “ as re- 
gards terms used for the expression of ideas.” With this view he 
first quotes a native writer, Mamidi Yencaya : 

“ Mamidi Yencaya, the author of the Andhra Dipika, an excellent 
dictionary of the Telugu, has, in the preface to this work, introduced 
a concise analysis of the language, the substance of which .... is 
translated in the following paragraph. 

“ * The modes of derivation in the Andhra [Telugu] language are 
four; they are Tatsamam, Tadbhavam, Degyam, and Gramyam. 
Tatsamam consists of Sanscrit terms, pure as spoken in heaven, the 
Telugu terminations being substituted for those of the original lan« 
guage .’ 99 

Of these the following are examples 141 : — 

SANSKRIT. TATSAMAM. SANSKRIT. TATSAMAM. 

B&mah JRdmandu. Vac Vdccu . 

Vanam Vanamu. JDyau Divamu . 

141 [A few examples only are selected under two heads. — J.M.] 
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“ 1 Tadbhavam consists of terms formed, either from the Sanscrit 
direct, or through one of the six Pracrits, varied by the interposition 
of syllables, and by the substitution, increment, and decrement of 

letters The several modes of derivation .... are exemplified 

in the following lists v — 

SANSKRIT. TADBrfAVAM. SANSKRIT. TADBHAVAM. 

Samudrah Sandaramu. Chandrah Tsandurundu. 

Separate lists follow of Tadbhava terms introduced from Sanskrit 
into Telugu through the Maharashtrl, the S'aurasenI, the MagadhI, the 
Pai4achl (said to be spoken in the countries of Pandya and Kekaya), 
the Chulika-Paisachl (spoken in Gandhara, Nepala, and Kuntala), and 
the Apabhran^a, spoken in the country of Abhlra, and on the coast 
of the western ocean. 

Mr. Ellis proceeds, p. 15, with his extracts from Mamidi Yencaya: 
“ ‘De^yam, in other words Andhra or Telugu, is of two kinds; the 
language which originated in the country of Telingana, and Anya- 
de^yam, or the language of foreign countries intermixed with it.* ” 
Previously to showing what part of the language originated in Tri- 
lingam, the native author quotes from the " Adharavana Yyacarauam” 
a description of the country to which this name applies. 142 Mr. Ellis 
gives the author’s definition of the native Telugu, as the language 
which arose within the boundaries of Trilinga, as follows : “ As it is 
here said, in the country between Srlsailam, the station of Bhlmeswara 
at Dracharamam, the greater Kale^waram, and, as the fourth, the 

148 This passage, as quoted in the AndhrakaumudI, is given by Mr. Campbell in 
the Introduction to his Grammar, p. ii. note. I am indebted to the late Prof. 
H. H. Wilson, for transcribing it for me from the Telugu into Roman characters : 
S' risaila - Bkima - Kales a - Mahendra - girt - samyutam \ Frakaraih tu mahat kritvd 
trrni dvdrdni ch ’ akarot J Trilochano maheiasya triaulaihcha kare vahan | Trilinga - 
rupi nyavasat tri-dvareshu ganair vritah | Andhra- Vishnuh sura-yuto Danvjena 
Nishambhuna | Yuddhvd trayodaia yugdn hatvd tarn Rakshasottamam | Avasat tatra 
fUhibhir yuto Godavari-tafe | Tatkala-prabhriti kshetram Trilingam iti viirutam j 
I translate this anew as follows : — “ He [the Andhrian Vishnu before mentioned], 
having constructed a vast wall connecting S'ri^aila, Bhlme^vara, Kfiledvara, and the 
Mahendra hills, formed in it three gates. There, in the form of three Lingas, with 
three eyes, bearing in his hand the trident of Mahes'a (Siva), he dwelt in the three 
gates surrounded by his hosts. The Andhrian Vishnu, attended by the Suras, having 
Blain the illustrious Rakshasa Nishambhu, tho son of Danu, after a conflict lasting 
for thirteen yugas, resided there with the rishis, on the banks of the Godavari. 
Since that time this sacred territory has been called Trilinga.” 
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mountain of Mahendra, in these holy places were three lingams, and 
the language which originated in the country known by the name of 
the Trilinga-de^am, is that now under consideration ; this is the Atsu 
or pure Telugu, and is thus described in the Appacavlyam (verse) : 
‘All those words which are in use among the several races who are 
aborigines of the country of Andhra, which are perfectly clear and 
free from all obscurity, these shine forth to the world as the pure 
native speech of Andhra (S'uddha-Andhra-De3yam). , ” The following 
are some of the examples given, viz., pdlu, milk, perugu , curdled milk, 
ney , clarified butter, pudami, the earth, padatuka , a woman, koduku , a 
son, tala, the head, nela , the moon, madi, a field, puli, a tiger, maga- 
vandu, a man. Mamidi Yencaya then proceeds to the terms introduced 
into Telugu from foreign countries. “ The following verse is from the 
Appacavlyam : * 0 Kesava, the natives of Andhra, having resided in 
various countries, by using Telugu terms conjointly with those of other 
countries, these have become Andhra terms of foreign origin.* ” 

This is what Mamidi Yencaya has to say about the Gramyam terms: 
“Terms which cannot be subjected to the rules of grammar, and in 
which an irregular increment or decrement of letters occurs, are called 
Gramyam; they are corruptions, and are described in the following 
verse from the Appacavlyam (verse) : ‘ Such Telugu words as are 
commonly used by rustic folk are known as Gramyam terms: these 
lose some of their regular letters and are not found in poetry, unless* 
as in abusive language, the use of them cannot be avoided.* ” 

“In the preceding extracts ” (Mr. Ellis proceeds) “the author, 
supported by due authority, teaches that, rejecting direct and indirect 
derivatives from the Sanscrit, and words borrowed from foreign lan- 
guages, what remains is the pure native language of the land : this 
constitutes the great body of the tongue, and is capable of expressing 
every mental and bodily operation, every possible relation and existing 
thing; for, with the exception of some religious and technical terms, 
no word of Sanscrit derivation is necessary to the Telugu. This pure* 
native language of the land, allowing for dialectic differences and 
variations of termination, is, with the Telugu, common to the Tamil, 
Cannadi (i.e. Canarese), and the other dialects of southern India: 
this may be demonstrated by comparing the De£yam terms contained 
in the list taken by Yencaya from the Appacavlyam with the terms 
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expressive of the same ideas in Tamil and Canna^i. It has been 
already shown that the radicals of these languages mutatis mutandis 
are the same, and this comparison will show that the native terms in 
general use in each, also, correspond/’ 

A comparative list of Telugu, Canarese, and Tamil words is then 
annexed, pp. 19-21, which I omit. Mr. Ellis then goes on (p. 21): 
“ Prom the preceding extracts and remarks on the composition of the 
Telugu language, as respects terms, it results that the language may 
be divided into four branches, of which the following is the natural 
order. De^yam, or Atsu-Telugu, pure native terms, constituting the 
basis of this language, and, generally also, of the other dialects of 
southern India: Anya-desyam, terms borrowed from other countries, 
chiefly of the same derivation as the preceding: Tatsamam, pure 
Sanscrit terms, the Telugu affixes being substituted for those of the 
original language : Tadbhavam, Sanscrit derivatives, received into the 
Telugu direct, or through one of the six Pracrits, and in all instances 
more or less corrupted. The Gramyam (literally the rustic dialect, from 
Grdmam , Sans, a village), is not a constituent portion of the language, 
but is formed from the Atsu-Telugu by contraction, or by some per- 
mutation of the letters not authorized by the rules of grammar. The 
proportion of Atsu-Telugu terms to those derived from every other 
source is one half; of Anya-de^yam terms one tenth; of Tatsamam 
terms in general use three twentieths ; and of Tadbhavam terms one 
quarter. 

“With little variation, the composition of Tamil and Cannadi is 
the same as the Telugu, and the same distinctions, consequently, are 
made by their grammatical writers. The Telugu and Cannadi both 
admit of a freer adoption of Tatsamam terms than the Tamil : in the 
two former, in fact, the discretion of the writer is the only limit of 
their use ; in the high dialect of the latter those only can be used 
which have been admitted into the dictionaries by which the language 
lias long been fixed, or for whioh classical authority can be adduced; 
in the low dialect the use of them is more general ; by the Brahmans 
they are profusely employed, more sparingly by the S'udra tribes. The 
Cannadi has a greater, and the Tamil a less, proportion of Tadbhavam 
terms than the other dialects ; but in the latter all Sanscrit words are 
liable to greater variation than is produced by the mere difference of 
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termination, for, as the alphabet of this language rejects all aspirates, 
expresses the first and third consonants of each regular series by the 
same character, and admits of no other combination of consonants than 
the duplication of mutes or the junction of a nasal and a mute, it is 
obviously incapable of expressing correctly any but the simplest terms 
of the Sanscrit. All such, however, in this tongue are accounted 
Tatsamam when the alteration is regular and produced only 1 
deficiencies of the alphabet. 

“But though the derivation and general terms may be the 
in cognate dialects, a difference of idiom may exist so great that : 
acquisition of one no assistance in this respect can be derived from a 
knowledge of the other. As regards the dialects of southern India 
this is by no means the case : in collocation of words, in syntactical 
government, in phrase, and indeed in all that is comprehended under 
the term idiom, they are not similar only, but the same. To demon- 
strate this, and to show how far they agree with, or differ from, the 
Sanscrit,” Mr. Ellis proceeds to give a series of comparative renderings 
of sentences in Sanskrit, and in the Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese. As, 
however, it would lengthen this Section too much to cite these details, 
I must refer the reader who is desirous of pursuing the subject further 
to Mr. Ellis’s “Note” itself. 

Erom Mr. Campbell’s Introduction to his Grammar, pp. vii, viii, ff., 
I supply some further particulars regarding the early cultivation of 
Telugu and the belief of the native grammarians as to the origin of 
their language: — “The most ancient Teloogoo grammarian of w horn 
mention is made in the native books is the sage Xunva, who is said to 
have been the first that composed a treatise on the principles of the 
language. It is stated 143 that he executed this work by command of a 
king of Andhra, named Andhra Boyoodoo, 144 son of Soochundra. . . . 

143 “Kunva gaid: ‘He who speaks irreverently of my grammar, composed by the 
command of Andhra Vishnoo, shall be considered as guilty of irreverence to his 
priest/ Andhra Cowmudi.” The original is as follows : Kanvas tu yathd aha 
Andhra-vishnor anujna-kritasya mad-vyakaranasya drohi guru-drohiti. 

144 In regard to this king Mr. Campbell quotes the following passage, which pre- 
cedes that cited in my former note, p. 428 : Andhra-natho Mahavishnur Nishantbhu- 
danujapahd | JPura Svayambhuvo Manoh kale Kaliyuge Earth | Kdkule raja-varyatya 
Suchandrasya tanubhavah | Abhavat sarva-devaikha vesh{ito loka-pujitah | 44 For- 
merly, in the time of Manu Svayambhu, in the Kali age, Hari, the lord of Andhra, 
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The works of Kunva, of Audharvan Achary, and of several other 
ancient grammarians, are not now to be found. All the treatises on 
Teloogoo grammar at present extant consist of Sanscrit commentaries 
on a series of concise apophthegms written in Sanscrit by a Bramin 
named Nannapa, or Nunniah Bhutt.” 

‘ 1 It has been very generally asserted (says Mr. Campbell, p. xv, ff.,) 
and indeed believed, that the Teloogoo has its origin in the language 
of the Vedams. ... I venture publicly to state my inquiries to have 
led me to a contrary conclusion ; but I do so with the less hesitation 
as I find myself supported by the concurrent evidence of all native 
authors who have ever written on the subject of the Teloogoo 
language.” 

“In common with every other tongue now spoken in India, modern 
Teloogoo abounds with Sanscrit words; . . . nevertheless there is 
reason to believe that the origin of the two languages is altogether 
distinct.” “In speaking the Teloogoo the Soodras use very few 
Sanscrit words : among the superior classes of Yysyas, and pretenders 
to the llajah caste, Sanscrit terms are used only in proportion to their 
greater intimacy with the Bramins, and their books ; and when we 
find even such Sanscrit words as these classes do adopt, pronounced by 
them in so improper and rude a manner as to be a common jest to the 
Bramins, who, at the same time, never question their pronunciation 
of pure Teloogoo words, I think we may fairly infer it to be probable 
at least that these Sanscrit terms were originally foreign to the 
language spoken by the great body of the people.” 

“ Some native grammarians maintain that before the king Andhra 
Boyadoo 14fi established his residence on the banks of the Godavery, 
the only Teloogoo words were those peculiar to what is emphatically 
termed the pure Teloogoo, now generally named the language of the 
land, which they consider coeval with the people, or, as they express 
it, * created by the god Brimhe/ The followers of this prince, say 
they, for the first time began to adopt Sanscrit terms with Teloogoo 

the great Vishnu, the slayer of the Dfinava Nishambhu, was born in Kakula as the 
son of the monaroh Suchandra, and was attended by all the gods, as well as reverenced 
by all mankind.** 

145 “ This is the prince who is now worshipped as a divinity at Siccacollum on the 
fiver Krishna, and who was the patron of Kunva, the first Teloogoo grammarian.** 
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terminations, and by degrees corruptions from the Sanscrit crept into 
the language, from the ignorance of the people respecting the proper 
pronunciation of the original words. 146 This would imply that the 
nation still retain some faint remembrance of those times in which 
their language still existed independent of the Sanscrit; and it is 
certain that every Teloogoo grammarian, from the days of NTunniah 
Bhutt to the present period, considers the two languages as derived 
from sources entirely distinct ; for each commences his work by class- 
ing the words of the language under four separate heads, which they 
distinguish by the respective nameB of Deshyumoo, language of the 
land ; Tutsumumoo, Sanscrit derivatives ; Tudbhuvumoo, Sanscrit 
corruptions ; and Gramyumoo, provincial terms. [Compare the Gram- 
mar, p. 37.] To these, later authors have added Anya-deshyumoo, 
foreign words.” 

* ‘The words included in the first class, which I have denominated 
the language of the land, are . . . the most numerous in the language, 
and the model by which those included in the other classes are modi- 
fied and altered from the different languages to which they originally 
belonged. The name by which they are designated implies ‘that 
which belongs to the country or land it marks the words in question 
not as merely 4 current in the country/ but as the growth and produce 
of the land.” 

“In the course of this work it will be obvious to the Sansciit 
scholar that the declension of the noun by particles or words added to 
it, — the use of a plural pronoun applicable to the first and second 
persons conjointly — the conjugation of the affirmative verb — the ex- 
istence of a negative aorist, a negative imperative, and other negative 

148 The following is the passage referred to, and it follows the one quoted in the 
note, p. 428 : Tatratyas tatsamalnpas tatkdUndh Harer bha\dh | Kalena mahata 
sarvaih tatsamam tvalpa-buddhibhih | Asuddhochcharyamanam tat tadbhavancheti 
tammatam | Vikarsha-vyatyaydbhydihcha padardhokti vises hat ah | Tadbhavcm iti 
lcathyante kalena mahata samah | Brahmand nirmitah vdchah purvarn Andhresitur 
Hareh | Achchah iti cha kathyante sup-krid-dhatu-samanvitah | “ The adherents of 
Hari who dwelt there (in Trilinga, on the banks of the Godavari) at that time, 
spoke tatsama words. In process of time these tatsama words began to be in- 
correctly pronounced by simple persons, and were regarded as tadbhava. Tatsama 
words were denominated tadbhava from loss or substitution [of letters], or from being 
contracted a fourth or a half. Words, consisting of nouns, verbals, and roots, which 
were fashioned by Brahma before the time of Hari, the lord of Andhra, are called 
athcha (pure).’ 9 * 
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forms of fhe verb— the union of the neuter and feminine genders in 
the singular, and of the masculine and feminine genders in the plural, 
of the pronouns and verbs — and the whole body of the syntax, are 
entirely unconnected with the Sanscrit ; while the Tamil and Kar- 
nataea scholar will at once recognize their radical connexion with 
each of these languages. The reader will find all words denoting the 
different parts of the human frame, the various sorts of food or uten- 
sils in common use among the natives, the several parts of their dress, 
the compartments of their dwellings, the degrees of affinity and con- 
sanguinity peculiar to them, in short, all terms expressive of primitive 
ideas or of things necessarily named in the earlier stages of society, to 
belong to the pure Teloogoo or language of the land. It is true (so 
mixed have the two languages now become) that Sanscrit derivatives 
or corruptions may, without impropriety, be occasionally used to denote 
some of these. This, however, is not common: the great body of 
Sanscrit words admitted into the language consists of abstract terms, 
and of words connected with science, religion, or law, as is the case, 
in a great degree, with the Greek and Latin words incorporated with 
©Ur own tongue : but even such Sanscrit words as are thus introduced 
into Teloogoo are not allowed to retain their original forms,* they 
undergo changes and assume terminations and inflections unknown to 
the Sanscrit, and, except as foreign quotations, are never admitted into 
Teloogoo until they appear in the dress peculiar to the language of 
the land.” 

At the risk of some repetition, I shall add a few further observations, 
abstracted from Dr. Caldwell's grammar, pp. 29, ff., and 56, in proof 
of the radical differences between the Sanskrit and the southern 
languages : — “ No person,” he remarks, “who is acquainted with com- 
parative philology, and who has compared the primitive and essential 
words, and the grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages with 
those of the Sanskrit, can imagine that the former have been derived 
from the latter by any known process of corruption or decomposition. 
We shall first advert to the Sanskrit element which has been intro- 
duced into these languages, and then revert to their non-Sanskrit or 
essential basis.” First, the most recent infusion of Sanskrit words 
into the Tamil, Dr. Caldwell states (p. 56), “was effected by the great 
religious Bchpols of Sankara Acharyya and Ramanuja, from about the 
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tenth to the fifteenth century a.d. The words then introduced (ex- 
cepting a few points wherein change was unavoidable) are pure, un- 
changed Sanskrit. Secondly, at a period partly preceding and partly 
contemporaneous with the above, from the eighth to the twelfth or 
thirteenth century a.d., the Jainas introduced the largest proportion 
of the Sanskrit derivatives that are to be found in Tamil. This period 
of Jaina intellectual predominance was the Augustan age of Tamil 
literature, a period when the celebrated college of Madura flourished, 
and the CuraJ, the Chintamani, and the classical vocabularies and 
grammars were written. The Tamilian writers of this period, from 
national feeling, and their jealousy of Brahminical influence, modified 
the Sanskrit words which they employed so as to accord with the 
euphonic rules of Tamil. Thus loka, ‘ world/ becomes ulagu w in Tamil ; 
raja , ‘king/ becomes araSu; and ra, ‘night/ (from rutri) becomes 
iravu. Nearly the whole of the Sanskrit words found in the Telugu, 
Canarese, and Malayalim belong to these two periods, or correspond 
mainly with the Sanskrit derivatives found in the Tamil of those two 
periods, especially the more recent. These derivatives are divided into 
the two classes of Tatsama, words identical or nearly so with pure 
Sanskrit, and Tadbhava, words which are borrowed from Sanskrit or 
the northern Prakrits, but have been to some degree modified in form. 
Thirdly, the Tamil contains many derivatives, belonging to the very 
earliest period of the literary cultivation of that language, which were 
probably introduced before Sanskrit words had begun to be imported into 
the other southern dialects. The Sanskrit of this period is more cor- 
rupted than that of the Jaina period, and the corruptions are of a dif- 
ferent character. The Jainas altered the Sanskrit words in accordance 
with the euphonic rules of Tamil, whereas the words introduced in 
the earliest period have been changed in defiance of all rules ; as the 
Sanskrit Sri, ‘ sacred/ into tiru. While, however, a certain proportion’ 
of Sanskrit words have been introduced into the Dravidian tongues in 
the ways just described,— it would be quite a mistake to suppose that 
these languages are derived from the Sanskrit in the same manner as 

147 It is supposed by some scholars, from the fact that, in most passages of the 
Rigveda where the word “loka” occurs, it is preceded by “ u,” that the original 
form of the word was “uloka,” and that in the texts in question “u” is not a particle 
separate from the word before which it stands. See Bohtlingk and Roth's Lexicon, 
“ loka.” 
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the Hindi, MahrattI, and other Gauda dialects. For (1) the non- 
Sanskrit portion of the Dravidian languages exceeds the Sanskrit por- 
tion nearly as much as in the North- Indian dialects the Sanskrit 
element exceeds the indigenous or non-Sanskrit element. (2) The 
pronouns and numerals of the Dravidian languages, their mode of 
inflecting verbs and nouns, the syntactic arrangement of their words — 
everything, in fact, which constitutes the essential structure of a 
language, are radically different from those of the Sanskrit. The con- 
trary is the case with the vernacular dialects of the north, in which 
the pronouns, the numerals, and a large proportion of nouns and verbs, 
have been derived by adoption or gradual transformation from the 
older Prakrits and ultimately from the Sanskrit. (3) The true Dra- 
vidian words, which form the great majority in the southern vocabu- 
laries, are placed by the native grammarians in a different class from 
the Sanskrit derivatives, and are honoured with the epithets ‘ national 
words* and ‘pure words.* n In support of this Dr. Caldwell refers to 
the passage already quoted in p. 433 ; and gives it as his opinion that 
Andhraraya probably lived several centuries before the Christian era. 
“ (4) In the uncultivated languages of the Dravidian stock, Sanskrit 
words are not at all, or very rarely, employed. And further, some of 
the cultivated Dravidian languages which do make use of Sanskrit 
derivatives are able to dispense with these altogether. This indeed is 
not the case with Telugu, Canarese, or MalayaLim ; but Tamil, the most 
highly cultivated, as regards its original structure, of all the Dravi- 
dian idioms, is not dependent on Sanskrit for the full expression of 
thought. In fact, the ancient or classical dialect of this language, the 
Shen-Tamil, in which nearly all the literature has been written, con- 
tains very little Sanskrit ; and even differs chiefly from the colloquial 
dialect by the jealous care with which it rejects derivatives from 
Sanskrit and restricts itself to pure Dravidian elements. So much is 
this the case that a Tamil composition is regarded as refined and 
classical, not in proportion to the amount of Sanskrit it contains, but 
in proportion to the absence of Sanskrit. It is also worthy of remark 
that though the principal Telugu writers and grammarians have been 
Brahmans, in Tamil, on the contrary, few Brahmans have written any 
works of distinction, while the Tamilian Sudras have cultivated and 
developed their language with great ardour and success ; and the finest 
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compositions in the Tamil language, the Cura} and the Chintamani, 
are not only independent of the Sanskrit, but original in design and 
execution.” 

A few more specimens of Tamil words derived from Dr. CaldwelPs 
book, passim, may be added to show how perfectly distinct they are 
from the Sanskrit, and North- Indian vernacular, words having the 
same sense, with* which I shall presume the reader to be acquainted. 


nan 

I 

nam 

we 

m 

thou 

nlr 

we 

viral 

finger 

kadal 

the sea 

manal 

sand 

kudal 

a bowel 

niral 

shade 

seval 

a cock 

nilam 

the ground 

madu 

an ox 

udu 

a sheep 

kuranju 

a monkey 

pagal 

kan 

a day 
the eye 

mukku 

the nose 

mel 

above 


NOUNS, etc. 


kir 

below 

kal 

foot 

vin 

sky 

kurudu 

blindness 

irumbu 

iron 

iruppu 

of iron 

suvar 

a wall 

ugir 

finger-nail 

tainir 

sweetness 

kinaru 

a well 

iral 

the liver 

tigil 

a fright 

tmggal 

the moon 

irul 

darkness 

toppu 

a grove 

magan 

a son 

magal 

a daughter 

illan 

a husband 


illal 

a wife 

vannan 

a washerman 

vannatti 

a washerwo- 

oru 

one [man 

irandu 

two 

muudru 

three 

nangu 

four 

eindu 

five 

aru 

six 

eru 

seven 

ettu 148 

eight 

onbadu 

nine 

pattu 

ten 

mupattu 

thirty 

muru 

a hundred 

munnuru 

three hundred 

arubadu 

sixty 

eyubac 1 

seventy 


Tamil declension of manei , a house. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

manei 

maneigal 

Acc. 

maneiyei 

maneigalei 

Inst. 

maneiyal 

maneigalal 

CONJ. 

maneiyodu 

maneigalodu 

Dat. 

maneikku 

maneigalukku 

Abl. 

maneiyilirundu 

maneigalirundu 

Gen. 

maneiyin 

maneigalin 

Log. 

maneiyidattil 

maneigalidattil 

Voc. 

maneiye > 

maneigal e 


VERBS. 


irrukkiradu 

it is 

tujir 

to sprout 

perugugiyudu 

it increases 

pugay 

to praise 

adangu 

to be contained 

magiy 

to rejoice 

adakku 

to contain 

suyal 

to wnirl 

agu 

to become 

kuyil 

to sound 

akku 

to make 

tuval 

to bend 

nlngu 

nlkku 

to quit 

urul 

f to roll 

to put away 

kadukku 

to suffer pain 

nirambu 

to be full 

tara 

to give 

nirappu 

valar 

to fill 
to grow 

vara 

to come 

148 This word, it must be allowed, 

is not unlike the Hind! a(7i } eight. 
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“ (5) The grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages is 
radically different from that of the Sanskrit ; and proves that they 
are quite independent of that language.” For further illustrations of 
this fact I must refer to Dr. Caldwell’s Grammar, pp. 34, ff., and to 
the subsequent details given in that work, passim. 

Sect. YII . — Results deducible from the preceding Sections. 

In the last section I have supplied abundant evidence, derived from 
the best authorities, of the radical differences which exist between the 
languages of the south of India and the Sanskrit. The evidence 
which I have adduced is not (as will have been noticed) confined to 
the fact of those dissimilarities of roots and of structure which are 
sufficient to convince the comparative philologist that the Dravidian 
dialects have no original affinity with the Indo-European tongues. We 
have also the testimony of the native grammarians of the south to the 
same effect, as far as regards the Sanskrit (as we have seen, pp. 428, 433). 
The Telugu authors hold that the words of which their language is com- 
posed are of four classes, Dosya or Atsu (or aboriginal), Tatsama (pure 
Sanskrit), Tadbhava (modified Sanskrit), and Gramya (or rustic) ; and 
they consider that the first class, the Desya or Atsu-Telugu words, con- 
stituted the primeval basis of the language before the introduction of 
Tatsama words in the time of King Andhraraya, 149 and were created, with 
a complete grammatical structure of their own, by the god Brahma. I 
am not in a position to cite any similar testimony on the part of the 
Tamil grammarians ; but Mr. Ellis informs us (see p. 430) that the 
same distinctions are made by them as by the Telugu writers, and 
their idea of the relation of perfect independence in which their lan- 
guage stands to the Sanskrit is sufficiently shown by the fact that they 
regard that Tamil as the most pure and classical in which there is the 
smallest admixture of Sanskrit. It is therefore a fact^ established 
beyond all doubt, that the Dravidian or South-Indian languages have, 
as regards their original and fundamental portion, no affinity with the 

149 We have already seen, p. 436, that Dr. Caldwell considers this monarch to 
hare flourished several centuries b.c. From the Vishnu Purana, iv. 24, it appears 
that an Andhra-bhyitya dynasty of kings reigned in Magadha, wnose accession 
Wilson (V.P., iv. 203, Dr. Hall's ed.) calculates to have dated from 18 years B.a 
See also Lassen, Ind. Ant., ii. 765, 934. 
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Indo-European languages; and could not, by any modification known to 
comparative philologists, have been derived from any member of that 
family. There are certain processes and modes of mutation which are 
always discoverable when one language springs out of another. The 
words of the derivative tongue are always, or almost always, recog- 
nizable (even if considerably modified), in the new forms which they 
have assumed; and the steps of their transformation * can be either 
exactly traced, or at least divined with certainty. But the primitive 
words and forms of the South-Indian dialects could not have issued 
from the Sanskrit by any known law of modification. 

But if the Dravidian languages be of a stock altogether distinct from 
the Sanskrit, it follows, at least, as a prima facie inference (see 
above, p. 267), that the races which originally spoke these two classes 
of languages must also have been distinct from one another in their 
descent, and could not have belonged to the same branch of the human 
family. Had the Dravidian nations been of Arian lineage, the whole 
of their languages must, in all probability, have more or less closely 
resembled either the older Prakrits (described in the early part of 
this volume) or the later Hindi, Mahratti, and Bengali, all of which 
have evidently arisen, in great part, from the decomposition of Sanskrit. 
But such (as we have seen) is not the case in regard to those southern 
dialects. 

And as the Dravidians now make use of language^ which are 
radically distinct from Sanskrit, we cannot suppose it probable that the 
aboriginal part of the nation ever, at any former time, spoke a lan- 
guage which had any affinity to Sanskrit. Such a supposition would 
be at variance with the traditions preserved by the Telugu grammarians. 
And no race of mankind has ever been known which (except under the 
pressure of external influence) has lost, or abandoned, the language 
which it had derived from its forefathers, and of itself adopted a form 
of speech fundamentally different. But as we have no proof of any 
such external influence which could have led the Dravidians to ex- 
change their original language for another, we must conclude that 
they have derived their existing dialects from their forefathers; 
and these their forefathers, as their speech was distinct from that of 
the ancestors of the Arians, must, as we have every reason to con- 
clude, have been distinct in lineage also from the latter. But if 
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the original Dravidian Indians of the south of India are of a dif- 
ferent race from the Arian Indians, they could not, as Manu and the 
Mahabharata assert (see above, p. 422), have been degraded Kshatriyas. 
And this conclusion is not in the slightest degree affected by the fact 
that a considerable portion of the existing Dravidian communities, though 
speaking the language of the south, belongs, or claims to belong, to the 
higher Arian castes. For if the southern Brahmans, and some of the other 
castes, be (as in all probability they are) of Arian descent, more or less 
pure, this does not prove that the same is the case in regard to the great 
mass of the Dravidian population ; for there is every reason to believe 
that those southern communities existed before the Arians had spread 
themselves to the south of the Vindhya mountains, and that the 
Brahmans emigrated at a comparatively recent period from northern 
to southern India. On their arrival in the south, these Brahmans no 
doubt spoke Sanskrit, or rather one of its derivative Prakrits. But 
though, from their superior civilization and energy, they soon succeeded 
in placing themselves at the head of the Dravidian communities, and 
in introducing among them the Brahmanical religion and institutions, 
they must have been so inferior in numbers to the Dravidian inhabi- 
tants as to render it impracticable for them to dislodge the primitive 
speech of the country, and to replace it by their own language. They 
would therefore be compelled to acquire the Dravidian dialect of the 
province in which they settled ; and in a generation or two, the 
majority of them would 1 lose the vernacular use of the Prakrit 
dialects which they had brought with them. This, however, might 
not prevent their retaining in use a good many words of Sanskrit 
origin. And as many of these Brahmans, or subsequent immigrants 
from Northern India by whom they were subsequently reinforced, 
were, no doubt, learned men, and as their religious books were 
composed in Sanskrit, they would necessarily preserve their acquaint- 
ance with that sacred tongue, and with its literature ; and would no 
doubt from time to time introduce fresh Sanskrit words into the local 
vernacular, 180 just as we see that English is continually enriched by 

150 I may take this opportunity of adverting again to the probability already 
alluded to above, in note 67, p. 33, that Sanskrit has not only influenced the ab- 
original tongues both of northern and southern India, but has also received some 
influence from one or from both of them in return. Mr. E. Norris observes (Journ. 
Roy. As. Soc., vol. xv., p. 19) : “I will Lere express my conviction that the sounds 
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the addition of new Greek and Latin words. The fact that many of 
the present inhabitants of the south of India are of Arian extraction 
affords, therefore, no reason for doubting that the primitive language 
of those provinces was entirely distinct from the Sanskrit, and that the 
population by whom that language was originally employed was totally 
unconnected with the Arian race. For even the existence of the limited 
proportion of non-Sanskrit words which we can discover (see above, 
p. 31, f.) in the Hindi, MahrattI, and other northern dialects, seems 
sufficient to prove that there originally existed in northern India one or 
more races of non -Arian inhabitants who occupied the country before 
the immigration into Hindustan of the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas. 

It now remains for me to inquire how this important fact that the 
great bulk of the population of the Dekhan is non- Arian in its descent, 
affects the results at which I had previously arrived, on the grounds 
set forth in the foregoing pages, in regard to the trans-Himalayan 
origin of the Arians, and their immigration into India from the 
north-west. 

In the preceding chapter, we were led by a variety of considerations, 

called cerebral are peculiar to the Tartar or Finnish class of languages ; that the 
really Indian [i.e. the aboriginal, or non-Arian — J.M.] languages are all of Tartar 
origin, or, at least, that their phonetic and grammatical affinities are Tartar ; and 
that the writers of Sanskrit adopted the sound from their Indian neighbours.” And 
Professor Benfey says (Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20) : “ The mute cerebrals 
have probably been introduced from the phonetic system of the Indian aborigines, 
into Sanskrit, in which, however, they have become firmly established.” And at 
p. 73 of the same work he thus writes: “ Sanskrit is a language of great antiquity 
and of wide diffusion. Long after it had ceased to be vernacularly spoken, it con- 
tinued to be employed as the organ of culture and religion, and in this capacity it 
prevailed over extensive regions where there existed alongside of it, not merely a 
variety of dialects which had been developed out of it, but also several popular 
dialects which were originally quite distinct from it. From these circumstances it 
has resulted, not only that forms which have been admitted into the Prakrit dialects 
have been afterwards adopted into Sanskrit, but further, that words which were 
originally quite foreign to the Sanskrit have been included in its vocabulary. I o 
separate these foreign words will only become possible when an accurate knowledge 
of the dialects which have no affinity with Sanskrit shall have been attained. But 
it is almost as difficult to distinguish those irregular forms which have originated in 
the dialects derived from Sanskrit and have been afterwards received into Sanskrit, 
from those forms which have arisen in Sanskrit itself; because, on the one hand, 
Sanskrit literature and its history are as yet but little known, and on the other hand, 
those phonetic changes, which attained their full power in the Prakrits, had already 
begun to work in Sanskrit itself. See also above, p. 141, f. 
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all pointing to the same result, to conclude that the Aryas had pene- 
trated into India from the north-west. The facts which have been 
substantiated in the foregoing sections of the present chapter are in 
perfect harmony with that conclusion. These facts are (1) that the 
Aryas, when living in the Panjab, found themselves in conflict with a 
class of enemies whom, in contrast to the men of their own race, they 
called Dasyus : (2) that the Aryas, after occupying the north-west of 
India, from the Indus to the Sarasvatl, began, at length, to move for- 
ward to the east and to the south : (3) that, still later, they crossed the 
Vindhya range, and commenced to colonize the Dekhan, which had been 
previously occupied exclusively by savage or alien tribes : and now we 
learn (4) that the nations who at the present day inhabit the different 
provinces of the Dekhan, and who (with the exception of such part 
of the population as is descended from the later Arian immigrants, 
or has received an infusion of Arian blood) are the direct descen- 
dants of the original tribes, — speak a class of languages which 
are radically distinct from the Sanskrit. It may be expedient, how- 
ever, to show somewhat more in detail the manner in which these 
circumstances corroborate, or at least harmonize with, the theory that 
the Arians are not autochthonous, but of trans-Himalayan origin, and 
that they immigrated into Hindustan from the north-west. First, 
then, the fact that at the dawn of Indian history, the earliest Yedic 
period, we find the Arian Indians inhabiting the Panjab ; then ad- 
vancing gradually eastward along the southern border of the Himalaya 
from the Sarasvatl to the Sadanlra, and spreading simultaneously, 
no doubt, over the southern parts of Doab, and in Behar; and at 
length crossing the Yindhya mountains into the Dekhan ; — affords the 
strongest presumption that they penetrated into India from some 
quarter closely adjoining the north-western corner of that country, 
which was the starting-point of their onward course of conquest and 
colonization. Secondly : the indubitable fact that the Arians found, 
on advancing into the Dekhan, a people speaking a language radically 
different from their own, who had been in earlier occupation of the 
country ;* and the almost equally certain fact that they had previously 
encountered similar alien tribes in the Panjab and in the Doab, add to 
the probability of the conclusion that they (the Arians) could not have 
belonged to the race by whom India was originally peopled. For, we 




must either suppose that both of these two races, the Arian and the* 
non-Arian, grew up together in India, where we find them in contact 
from the earliest period, or that one or both of them have immigrated 
into that country from without. But it seems unlikely that two races 
whose languages differ so essentially, as those of the Ariane and non- 
Arians do, and whose religions also were, no doubt, originally diverse, 
should have sprung up, and co-existed, in the same country, and under 
the same climatic influences. It is much more likely that one or both 
of them should have been foreign. The fact is that both have probably 
immigrated into India from the north-west* 151 but the evidence in / 
favour of this supposition is far stronger in the case of the Arian, than 
m that of the non-Arian tribes. For, besides the proofs derived from the 
language of the Arians, which clearly connects them with the nations to 
the west of the Indus, we have the evidence of their complexion, which 
in the present day is fairer than that of the aborigines, and in earlier 
times was perhaps still more clearly distinguishable from the dark 
colour of the latter (see pp. 281, f., 310). But if neither of these two 
races was indigenous in India, and if they did not at first occupy any 
portion of that country contemporaneously with each other, which of 
them is most likely to have been the first possessor? We must, no doubt, 
conclude that the Dasyus or barbarous races and the Dravidians were the 
earliest occupants. For, as Lassen observes (see p. 309), we perceive 
evident traces of the Arians having severed asunder an earlier popula- 
tion, and driven one portion of it towards the northern and another 
towards the southern hills ; and the inhabitants of the Vindhya range, 
and of the Dekhan, appear always as the weaker and retiring party 
who were driven back by the Arians. And we cannot ascribe to the 
non-Arian tribes the power of forcing themselves forward through the 
midst of an earlier Arian population to the seats which they eventually 
occupied in the centre and south of the peninsula : for the Arians were 
from the beginning a more powerful and civilized people than their 
adversaries, and from a very early period have held them in subjection. 
It is indeed objected by Mr. Curzon (see above, p. 301), that these 
rude so-called aboriginal tribes may have been descended from some 
of the barbaric hordes who under the name of S'akas, Hunas, etc., are 


151 In the App., note 0, I shall quote the views of the Rev. Dr. Caldwell and 
"other writers, regarding the Qrigin and relations of the different non-Arian tribe*. 
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mentioned by Sanskrit writers as having invaded India, and some of 
whom, after their defeat, may have taken refuge in the hills and 
forests of Hindustan. But I apprehend that this explanation will not 
meet the facts of the case. We can have no assurance, that such 
legends as that regarding the Sakas, which is quoted in the first volume 
of this work (pp. 486, ff.), even if they have any historical founda- 
tion, can be referred to any very remote period. For the time 
at which the Indo-Scythians, who were repelled by Yikramaditya, 
made themselves masters, and retained possession, of the western 
frontiers of India, cannot be placed much earlier than the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. (See Lassen’s Ind. Antiq. vol. ii. 365, ff., 
308, 408, 409.) But the traces which we discover in Indian litera- 
ture of the existence of the Dasyus are (as we have seen from the 
various Vedio texts cited above) much older than this period. 

In conclusion, I return to the point from which I started at the 
commencement of this volume; and, as the result of the preceding 
investigations, repeat the following propositions : First, that the 
Hindus of the superior castes are sprung at least partially from the 
same race with the Indo-European nations of the west : Secondly, that 
as the parent race appears to have had its origin in Central Asia, the 
ancestors of the Indian branch of it could not have been indigenous 
in Hindustan, but must have immigrated into that country from the 
north-west. 
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NOTE A . — Page 187, last line. 

On this subject Professor H. Kern remarks in his recent dissertation, 
“Indische theorieen over de Standenverdeeling ” (Indian Theories on 
the Division of Classes): “That mention is sometimes made [in the 
Zendavesta] of three, and at other times of four [classes], proves of 
itself nothing whatever. The case may once have stood on the same 
footing as the mention sometimes of three, sometimes of four, Vedas. 
Here also some have thought to discover a contradiction, and have 
drawn from it the most adventurous conclusions. "When the Hindus 
speak of the three Yedas, they mean that there is a triple Veda, con- 
sisting (1) of recited verses (rich), (2) of verses sung ( saman ) and (3) 
of formulas in p”rose ( yajush ), all the three words being comprehended 
under the name dF ir mantra.” Altogether independent of the three sorts 
of mantras is the number of the collections of them. Though there 
were a hundred collections of mantras, the Yeda is, and remains, 
threefold. It happens by accident that the Hindus possess four such 
collections (and in a certain sense, five), which usually bear the name 
of the Sanhitas of the Eigveda, Samaveda, Yajurveda (white and 
black), and Atharvaveda. This does not interfere with the fact that 
the Atharvaveda is almost entirely a Eigveda, though the larger col- 
lection is regarded as the Eigveda in the most eminent sense, whilst 
the Yajurveda only in part consists of yajush- verses. It does not 
need to be proved that we must know the principle on which any 
distribution proceeds before we can deduce any conclusion from 
numbers.” p. 13, f. 
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NOTE B . — Page 191, line 22. 

In his dissertation quoted in tlie preceding note, pp. 3, f., Professor 
Kern says of the Atharvaveda : “ Sometimes it is difficult to guess 
what is meant by older and younger. For example, the Atharvaveda 
is said to be younger than the Rigveda : that has become a sort of 
article of faith, which some one uninitiated believer receives on the 
authority of critics ; whilst another, again, copies with confidence what 
has been asserted by the former. Now about half the hymns in the 
Atharvaveda are, with the exception of an occasional varietas lectionxs , 
the same as in the Bigveda, so that the Atharvaveda cannot be younger 
than the Rigveda. And it could only be asserted that the remaining 
portion of the A.Y. is of later date, when grounds for this position, 
derived from language, versification, and style, etc., had been adduced. 
But, so far as I know, no one has ever even attempted to seek for such 
grounds. I will show, by a single example, that even in the remain- 
ing portion of the A.Y. to which I have referred, somewhat may very 
well be found which, without the least doubt, was known to the Indians 
in the oldest Yedic period, and even still earlier, though the Rigveda 
makes no mention ef it. In A.Y. v. 22, 5, 7, 14, the Bahllkas (or 
Balhikas) are named. As Balkh was conterminous with the most 
ancient abodes of the Arians in India, the Bahlikas cannot possibly 
have been unknown to the oldest Indians. And yet we find in the 
Rigveda -no traces of these neighbours with whom they were constantly 
eoming into contact, whilst there are such traces in the Atharvaveda.” 

I am unable to agree with Professor Kern when he alleges that no 
one has ever attempted to seek for proofs of the posteriority of the A.Y. 
to the R.V. from differences in language, versification, style, etc., between 
the two, although such proofs have not always been stated in detail. 
See the remarks quoted from Professor Whitney in p. 190, above. In 
Mb Dissertations on the Literature and History of the Yeda, p. 12, Prof. 
Roth writes as follows : u In the pieces which are common to it (the 
A.Y.), with the Rik, it allows itself a great many transpositions and 
alterations, which further appear to be in most cases of an arbitrary 
character. In the sections which are peculiar to it, the language ap- 
proaches to the Rowing mode of expression belonging to a later period, 
though it has the grammatical forms of the older hymns. Between it 
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and the Rik, there subsists, further, the peculiar relation that the latter 
too, towards the end (in the last anuvaka of the tenth mandala), con- 
tains a considerable number of sections which bear completely the 
character of the Atharva- hymns, and are also actually reproduced in 
the latter. In addition to these general marks of a later origin of this 
Veda, we find also a number of special characters, of which I here 
adduce one : The hymns of the Rik celebrate in various ways the 
deliverances which Indra, the Asvins, and other gods had vouchsafed 
to the forefathers. The names of the persons so rescued, however, 
lie beyond the times of the authors themselves, and a Yedio rishi is 
seldom found to be mentioned. But in the fourth book of the Atharva 
there occurs, for example, a hymn in which Mitra and Varuna are 
invoked so to protect the suppliant, — not as they had preserved, for 
instance, Dadhyach, Rebha, Pedu, and others, but Jamadagni,Vasishtha, 
Medhatithi, Purumllha, etc., all these being names of men whom the 
tradition makes to be composers of hymns in the Rigveda. It thus 
appears to admit of no doubt that the Atharva has not only been 
collected later than the Rik, but is also of later origin.” 

In his Dissertation on the A.V. 1 pp. 22, ff., the same author writes : 
“ If I have above designated the A.V. as a sort of supplement to the 
R.V., it is already implied that I regard this collection as later. But 
it would be a useless undertaking to try to determine its date even ap- 
proximately, as our information regarding the dates of particular 
Indian writings is far too uncertain. Por the rest, this Veda must, 
without hesitation, be reckoned as part of the old literature. I shall 
be able in another place to collect, in the form of a survey, the manifold 
proofs which may be drawn from the contents of the A.V., to establish 
the assertions that the greater part of its formulas and hymns are 
later than the hymns of the R.V., and that this collection has been 
made subsequently to the other. Here I will confine myself to the 
single, but quite certain proof, that derived from language. 

“ With a view to the preparation of the Sanskrit. Lexicon, the words 
of aH the Vedic Sanhitas have been completely collected by myself and 
my co-editor of the A.V., Mr. W. D. Whitney. I can, therefore, 
state, with tolerable exactness, the number of times that particular 
words occur in % these different Sanhitas. Generally regarded, the 
1 Abhandlung ttber den Atharwaveda, Tubingen, 1856. 
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language of the A.Y. shows itself to be the same which is peculiar to 
the other Yedas, and thus as very notably distinguished from the 
so-called classical, or more properly, common, Sanskrit. The A.Y. 
also has very many peculiar Yedic forms, i.e. forms which belong to 
the old speech ; and yet when an opportunity is afforded of comparing 
parallel passages of the R.V., there may not seldom be observed {a) 
the exchange of the old form for one which prevailed at a later period, 
e.g. of the absolutive tvi or tv ay a for tvu f which alone was in common 
use at a later period : similarly, ( b ) a treatment of the hiatus in verse 
which shows how gradually the ancient usage ceases (see the Sanskrit 
Lexicon, s.v. iva ). But the tendency towards the later linguistic usage 
is most of all visible from a lexical point of view” {i.e. that which 
regards not the forms of words, but the words themselves). “This is 
shown most strikingly in the use of many particles: just as Homer, 
who is so rich in these small words, is in this respect distinguished 
from later authors, so is the R.Y. distinguished from later books, and 
already from the A.Y. Thus, in those pieces which are peculiar to it, 
the latter has the particle itthu but once, whilst it occurs more than 
sixty times in the R.V. So, too, it employs the particle it much more 
rarely, whilst im, which i9 found about two hundred times in the R.Y., 
is not used in it at all. On the other hand, the R.Y. does not at all 
know the later form evam , but makes use of the older eva, whilst the 
A.Y. has evam more than forty times, but (and here there may be a 
trace of a revision of the text) only from the eighth book onward. 

“In the same way, certain main conceptions of the older language 
appear but seldom in the A.Y. This case, it is true, is different from 
that of those particles. These small words may occur anywhere in a 
book, whatever its contents may be, provided only that it agrees in 
point of form with another book which is compared with it, which is 
the case here. Nouns and verbs, on the contrary, cannot occur with 
equal frequency in books of which the contents are different. Yet 
even here a comparison between the R.Y. and A.Y. may be instituted 
with an approach to correctness. “Rita,” the fundamental conception 
in the religious system of the YedaB, could not certainly be so 
prominent in the A.Y. as in the R.Y. ; yet it must surprise us that 
this word, with its compounds, is found so very seldom in the former, 
whilst it is met with more tlun throe hundred times in the latter. So 
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too rikvan, which the R.V. has twenty times, is wanting in the A.V. ; 
utiy which is found in above a hundred places in the former, occurs 
in only six or seven texts of the latter. Karu> which the lt.Y. has 
forty-five times, is met with only once in the A.Y. So, too, the latter 
has ulcthya only once, the former about forty times. 

“The old much-employed^ word ish is met with very rarely in 
the A.Y., and nearly always only in~ connexion with urj ; udan 
but once ; the adjective riskva is used forty-eight times m the R.V. 
and only once in the A.Y. ; the old adverbial form uruyd is unknown 
to the A.Y., whilst in the R.Y. we find it perhaps twenty times. The 
denominative verb urmhyati , which would have suited perfectly the 
class of conceptions prevalent in the A.V., is met with there only twice, 
whilst the R.Y. has it thirty-four times. The ancient verb lean , 
which was afterwards entirely lost, is wanting also in the A.Y., while 
we encounter it nearly forty times in the R.Y. On the other hand, the 
A.Y. is very liberal in its use of the verb halp , which was so much 
applied in later times, whilst the R.Y. has it only once in the first 
nine, i.e., the ancient, books ; although in the tenth book it certainly 
uses it fourteen times. The word indriya , which occurs indeed very 
often in the R.Y., but never in its later ordinary signification, of 
“ sense/’ has the latter meaning in the A.Y. : in the nineteenth book 
it is used for the five senses. 

“These examples might be increased at pleasure. I have chosen 
them from the letters already worked out in the Lexicon, in order that 
an opportunity may be afforded of examining the proofs of them ; and 
they will abundantly suffice for our purpose. It will be observed how 
the vocabulary of the A.Y. approaches to that of the later period of 
language, of which, so far as we yet know, the Brahmanas, the second 
class of Yedic books, are the earliest productions. But from this fact 
it must not be immediately concluded that the hymns preserved in 
the A.V. are all of them later than those of the R.Y., but we must, at 
the same time, keep in view that in the case of those among them 
which perhaps date from as early a linguistic period, either revision, 
or daily usage, may have stripped off the antiquated words. For, 
according to my view, it is not to be denied that the A.V. contains 
many pieces which, both by their style of expression, and by their 
ideas, are shown to be contemporary with the older hymns of the R.Y.” 
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I am indebted to Professor Anfrecht for the following further detailed 
proofs of the same point. In the parte of the A.V., which consist 
of entire hymns common to it and the R.V., there are found not only 
whole verses, but portions of verses and phrases, which have been 
borrowed from the R.Y., and adapted to certain purposes different 
from those which they served in the original. That these verses, 
portions of verses, and phrases, have been taken from the R.Y. by 
the A.Y., and not vice vend , from the latter by the former, is shown 
by the context in each case. It is further to be remarked, that several 
verses which occur not in the text of the R.Y., but only in the Khilas 
or supplementary hymns of an evidently late character interpolated 
in it, are found in the A.Y. Compare Prof. Muller’s Preface to his 
Bigveda, vol. ii., p. xxxiv., and vol. iv., preface, pp. 13 and 19, lines 
12, ff., from the bottom. The Ratrisukta, one of these Khilas, [printed 
in the 4th volume of this work, p. 424], is partly found in the A.Y. 
ThiB does not preclude the possibility that a few hymns, especially the 
magical ones in books i.-ix. of the A.Y., but no others, may be as 
old as certain hymns of the tenth mandate and others of the R.Y., 
which have been attached to the end of other mandates, such as i. 191, 
and the last two hymns of the second mandala ; or that some ideas 
of the A.Y. may be as ancient as any in those parts of the R.Y. 

The Rigveda, though the oldest collection, does not necessarily 
contain everything that is of the greatest age in Indian thought or 
tradition. We know, for example, that certain legends bearing the 
impress of the highest antiquity, such as that of the Deluge, appear 
first in the Brahman as. 

Descending to particulars, we find a great difference between the 
two Sanhitas. 


i. Religion . 

Do the religious ideas in the A.Y. stand at the same point as in the 
R.Y. ? or is there a progress towards a systematization of religion ; 
Do we find traces of a development of polytheism, or of an advance 
towards monotheism ? Surely the latter. 

1. Vishnu. The A.Y. contains no hymn addressed to this god. 
He is mentioned merely as one of the ol ttoXXoi, or as a lokapala 
(guardian of one of the regions of the world), iii. 27, 5 ; xii. 3, 59. 
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2. Yanina. The A.Y. has a hymn to this god, iv, 16, remarkable 
m some respects (which was employed as an oath to be taken by a 
witness), 2 but every line of it affords evidence being copied from 
the B.Y. There is also another hymn, no doubt based upon some 
old tradition, in which Varuna is represented as giving a cow to 
Atharvan, but apparently spun out with the view of intimating to the 
faithful that the magician (Atharva-priest) should be rewarded by a 
donation of cows. For the Test, Yanina is treated very much as 
Yishnu. 

3. Indra. No particular hymn is addressed to him; no feats, no 
enemies, of his are mentioned beyond such as are found in the Rigveda. 

4. The same is the case in regard to Agni. And, further, he no 
longer appears as the ever youthful mediator between gods and men, 
but his fire has become formally divided into the Dakshinagni, the 
Purvagni, the Garhapatya, etc. 

From all this it is clear that the A.Y. has no fresh hymns contem- 
porary with older ones of the R.Y. or exhibiting distinct and original 
features of the most ancient gods, but in so far as they are concerned, 
builds upon the materials supplied by the R.Y., while it introduces 
new and more modem characteristics leading in the direction of, and 
ultimately developed into, the latter mythology. In fact, the principal 
gods of the R.V. have sunk down to the same level, which they 
occupy in the later epic poems, and a new god, Bhava-S'arva, has 
arrived at supremacy. 

The A.Y. has, however, besides the last-named Bhava and S'arva 
(xi. 2, 1, and elsewhere), who occur nowhere in the R.V., its peculiar 
gods, not such as the bright elementary powers of the R.V., but ser- 
pents,* sprang from fire, from plants, from the waters, from lightning 
(tebhyah iarpebhyc namasd vidhema\ “Let us with reverence worship 
these serpents 4 ’), x. 4, 23; viii. 8, 15 ; viii. 10, 29 (where Takshaka 
is mentioned), etc. ; and it has hymns to Night, xix. 47-50 ; 4 and 

2 In the actual application, in particular cases, of the formula in verse 9, tats tvd 
sarvair abhi shyami pas air asav amushyayana mnushyah putra , “with all these 
bonds I bind thee, so and so, son of such and such a man, and of such and such a 
woman," the real name of the person was substituted for the words dmushydyana , 
and a definite purpose in the verse is thus evident. Comp. A.Y. x. 6, 36, 44 ; *vi. 7, 
8 ; xvi. 8, 1. 

3 The R.V. has sarpa, “serpent,’ 1 only once, x. 16, 6. 

4 It is true that we have the same iu R.V. x. 127 ; hut in the A.V. the adoration 
is more decided. 
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pays worship to cows, xii. 4 and 5. On the other hand, the A.V. 
shows a progress towards monotheism in its celebration of Brahman, 
Brahma jyeshtham, Skambha (see the 5th volume of this work, pp. 378, 
ff.); and has hymns to Kala and Kama, divinities unknown to the R.Y. 
(See vol. v., pp. 402, ff.) 

ii. Poetry, Imagination . 

Of poetical sentiment, or imagination (such, for example, as breathes 
in the beautiful hymns to Ushas in the R.Y.), the A.Y. has next to 
nothing. The reader feels himself in a dark suffocating atmosphere, 
surrounded by domineering priests, who would sternly repress any 
flights of levity 

iii. Ritual . 

The development in this department becomes clearer and Clearer. 
Compare terms such as agnhhtoma , anuvdka , praydja , anuydja , 6 (i. 30, 
4), mahdndmnl , mahdvrata , rdjasuya , vdjapeya , agnihotra , ekardtra , 
< kirdtra , chaturutra , panchar dtr a, etc. (x. 7, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11): see 
also xix. 22 and 23. In xiii. 3, 6, the three words of the sacrifice 
( yajnasya trayo 1 hharuK ), meaning, it is to be supposed, such directions 
as yakshat, vashat , svdhd , are mentioned. The whole 20th book is com- 
piled for certain definite sacrificial purposes, which are very minutely 
stated in the A.Y. Sutras. 

iv. Speculation. 

In the A.Y. we encounter the terms (a) ndma and rdpa , “ name,” 
and “form,” which occur so constantly in the Brahmanas and Yedantic 
l%3rature; (5) pllumatl dyauh , “a heaven formed of atoms,” (xviii. 2, 
48); ( c ) fahiti and akshiti , “ transitoriness,” and “eternity” (xi. 7, 
25) ; (tJ) the three gunds , x. 8, 43 (comp. viii. 2, 1, and the fifth 
volume of this work, pp. 309, note 468, and 377, note 561) ; (e) the 
conception of sleep as being neither life nor death, vi. 46, 1, which is 
of a modern character. 

v. Language. 

A few points of difference in this respect between the R.Y. and the 
A.Y. may be mentioned, to which a multitude of others could easily be 
added. The root kri has in the R.V. only the form krinoti, and kuru 
occurs only in x. 145, 2. The A.Y. has krinoti , but karoti quite as 

• These two term6 occur also in R.V. x. 51, 8, f. 
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often. The R.V. uses the root sas, and not so commonly svap, for “to 
sleep.” The A.Y. has sas only once, iv. 1, 6, and in verses that are 
borrowed from the R.Y. it substitutes svap y e.g. iv. 5, 5, 6. The 
R.Y. has only the form dyut y “to shine;” the A.Y. has this, but 
also jyut , “to shine,” vii. 16, 1 ; iv. 37, 10. The R.Y. has never 
tada for “then,” and taddnlm only in x. 129, 1 (this being one of 
the points insisted upon for proving the comparatively modem origin 
of the hymn), while the A.Y. has both forms. The use of tva . . . 
tva, “the one . . . the other,” is common in R.Y., whilst the A.Y. 
has the phrase only once, viii. 9, 9, and there only in what appears 
to be an imitation of R.Y. x. 71, 7, 8. Livdkara , “the sun,” in 
A.Y. iv. 10, 5 ; xiii. 2, 34, is a word which has quite a modern sound. 
Na, in the sense of “like,” “as,” disappears in the A.V. gradually, as 
also the particle it, both so very common in the R.Y. Dris , “ to see,” 
of which in the R.Y. we have the forms driseyam, dariam, driSan , 
adrisran , drtiuna , never appears in the A.Y., except, as in later 
Sanskrit, in the perf., etc. ; for jyog eva drisema suryam, in i. 31, 4, 
is an imitation of R.Y. i. 24, 1, 2, etc., etc. 

vi. Miscellaneous terms indicating a more modern stage . 

Dvipin, “ a leopard,” occurs in iv. 8, 7; vi. 38, 2; xix. 49, 4. (The 
animal comes from the dvipa , “island,” perhaps Ceylon). S'ydmam 
lohitam ay as, “real (black) iron and brass,” xi. 3, 7. Imdni panchen- 
ibriydni manahshashthdni, “these five senses and the mind, manas , a 
sixth.” Names of seasons : grishma (R.Y. only in the Purusha-sukta^. 
Kali , one of the dice, vii. 109, 1. Achdrya , Irahmachdrinf xi. 5, 1. 
A S'rotriya (a priest who has studied the Veda) can alone be a guest, ix. 
6, 37. Lhana , which in the R.Y., especially in old hymns, has the sense 
of “prize,” appears in the A.Y. chiefly (only rarely meaning “a stake,”) 
in its later sense of property, wealth, money. The form dharma occurs 
in the A.Y. xi. 7, 17 ; xii. 5, 7 ; xviii. 3, 1. In R.Y. the word appears 
only in the form dharman. Nag a , “mountain,” is found in xix. 8, 1 ; it 
signifies “ not going,” and is a perfectly modem word, as modern as na- 
mura y xiii. 4, 46, “immortality,” for the older amrita . Pundarlkafn 
navadvdram , i.e. the body “ with the nine openings,” x. 8, 43. N&ra - 
ham lokam , “hell,” occurs, xii. 4, 36, whilst there is nothing of the 
9 Brahmacharin occurs also in R.Y. x. 109, 5, 
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kind in the B.Y. Panchanguri (the five-fingered) “ man,” is modem. 
Parameshthin, of a supreme deity (often with Prajdpati , iv. II, 7; 
viii. 5, 10 ; ix. 3,11; or different from him, viii. 7, 1), very frequently 
occurring, is not found a single time in the RY. Pai, “to see,” has, 
in the B.V., often its oldest form spai t but never in A.Y. except in 
three passages that are taken from the B.Y. Pasupati , applied to 
Bhava, e.g. xi. 2, 28 ; xi. 6, 9 ; xv. 5 y 3, never occurs in the B.Y. 
Mdgadha , “ a bard,” xv. 2, 1-4, as in later times. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the very fact that the A.Y. 
mentions countries like Magadha, Anga, Balhika, v. 22, is a proof that 
it was composed at a time when the geographical knowledge of the 
Hindus had become enlarged. Strabo knew more of the world than 
Herodotus ; therefore he was later. 

On this subject, a learned correspondent writes : “ No one will 
affirm that every single piece in the A.Y. is more recent than every 
part of the B.Y. But every one must see that the great bulk of the 
B.Y. is of a much older character than the bulk of the A.Y. ; and 
that the collection of the pieces making up the latter i3 later than 
in the case of the B. V. It follows from this, that any one who seeks 
to represent any part of the A.Y. as older than any part of the B.Y., 
must prove this as the exception, and cannot be allowed to throw on 
his opponent the burden of establishing the contrary. Bor the rest, 
it will not aid us much to propound such general rules. In every 
individual given case, a sufficient number of material proofs will be 
found to relieve us from such general discussions.” 


Remark & on Professor KerrCs oonclusion regarding the antiquity of castes . 

The present volume does not treat of caste ; but as that is the sub- 
ject of my first volume, it appears necessary that I should take this 
opportunity of adverting to Professor Kern’s opinions on the. antiquity 
of that institution, as set forth in the dissertation above quoted, 
which was read before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam 
on the 13th of March, 1871. First of all I must briefly state the 
author’s positions, and the grounds on which he bases them. He 
refers, first (p. 6) to the fact that the four castes or classes (Sfcanden) 
are mentioned in the Purusha-sukta, which, however, some scholars 
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regard as one of the most recent in the collection of the Bigveda, 
whilst others maintain the exact contrary. Neither party, he con- 
siders, have proved their assertions. He himself regards the an- 
tiquity of the hymn as a matter of indifference, not in itself, but 
in its bearing upon the question of the antiquity of classes. After 
quoting and explaining the hymn, he proceeds (p. 8) : u We may 
confidently ask whether the expressions it contains either in them- 
selves, or in connexion with the whole, furnish the least ground even 
for guessing that the poet intended to register, or to recommend, a new 
institution ? In truth, if anything is plain in the whole poem, it is 
this, that in the estimation of the author, the division into classes 
was as old as the sun and moon, as Indra and Agni, as the horse and 
the cow, in short, as old as the creation. Before such a symbolical 
theory could arise, all remembrance of the historical origin of classes 
must have been lost. How is this affected by the question whether 
the Purusha-sukta is the latest, or the earliest, hymn in the Bigveda?” 

He adds (p. 8) : “ We are ignorant how long a period intervened 
between the institution of classes and the composition of the hymn. 
As little is it shown by the quotation whether all the legal prescrip- 
tions regarding the classes were then applied, or even existed theoreti- 
cally ; and we are also left in uncertainty whether, besides the four 
principal divisions, the intermediate classes also were recognized. But 
we must of necessity conclude that classes were hereditary, because 
the once effected division of Purusha is represented as something per- 
manent.” Dr. Kern goes on to remark (p. 9) that we must not expect 
to derive from the hymns a complete picture of the contemporaneous 
Indian institutions ; or persuade ourselves that our conjectures founded 
on their scanty data possess the certainty of established facts. Ho 
had previously said in p. 3, that the argumentum a silentio has been 
sometimes abused in treating of geographical questions affecting the 
Yedic Indians. 

Secondly, Professor Kern inquires (pp. 9, ff.) whether we find in 
the Zend Avesta any reference to the existence of the same classes as 
we meet with in India, as he considers that such reference would 
afford probable proof of the existence of this division into classes 
before the separation of the Perso-Arians and the Indo-Ariana. This 
question he answers in the affi rm a t ive* He finds that in Yaina xix. 
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46, four classes are mentioned : Athrava, Rathaeshtao, Yastriya-fshu - 
yant, and Suiti [words which, are rendered in Neriosengh’s Sanskr? 
translation by acharya, kshatriya, ku^umbin, and prakritikarman, i.e. 
“ religious teacher, kshatriya, householder (or peasant), and work- 
man.”] On this he remarks, p. 11 , “It is thus established that ac- 
cording to the Zend A vesta the first class (pishtra) consists of teachers 
or priests, of Brahmans, the second of Knights, Kshatriyas, exactly as 
in India. Consequently a division of the nobility into Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, and the precedence of the former over all the classes, is 
not the work of the Indian Brahmans.” In like manner, Professor 
Kern considers (p. 11) that the third class, Yastriya fshuyaiit, cor- 
responds to the Indian Yai4ya, being composed of the same elements; 
and that both designations are very ancient; and further (p. 12) that 
the fourth class, Huiti, is that of workmen, servants, and petty traders, 
and answers to that of the Sudras. The word pishtra (which Frofessor 
Spiegel renders by “ trade”) Professor Kern regards (p. 13) as pro- 
bably synonymous with varna, the Sanskrit word for caste ; and adds : 
“If we observe that a few lines above the passage which has been 
cited, it is said, Yagna xix. 44 ; * This word [command] which Ahura 
Mazda [the creator] has spoken embraces four classes [pishtra]/ I 
think we may assert that there is an unmistakable correspondence in 
the manner in which the sacred books of the Iranians and of the Indians 
speak of the institution of classes, although here, as in every other 
case, the Hindu expresses himself in much more metaphorical language 
than his kinsman in Iran.” 

Prof. Kern then proceeds (p. 13) to combat the opinion expressed 
in a note on the passage by Prof. Spiegel, which I quote at length : 
“ Four trades are known only to the later Iranian State. Older pieces 
of the YaSna (comp. xiv. 5, ff.), as of the Yendidad, unequivocally 
recognize only three. The word by which the fourth class is hero 
designated (Huiti) is an entirely peculiar one, and does not occur else- 
where. There is no ground for assuming that the remark respecting 
the fourth class is here interpolated ; aud consequently the piece before 
us is shown to be a tolerably late one.” Professor Kern demurs to this 
assertion without proof. He adds that nothing is proved by the cir- 
cumstance that in some places four, in others only three classes are 
mentioned ; as (p. 14) the three classes referred to in Yasna xiv. 9, 
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teachers, knights, and peasants, are spoken of as “ the greatest powers 
of the Mazdayasnian faith and that even in India, when reference is 
made to fellowship in religious worship, the three superior classes alone 
are mentioned. The same may have been the case in Bactria. Prof. 
Kern also remarks that four classes are referred to in Yendidad xiii. 
125, the fourth being denoted by the word u vacsu,” rendered by 
Professor Spiegel, “villager.” On the preceding grounds Professor 
Kern maintains that the fourfold division of classes is older than the 
most ancient Indian documents. 

In a communication with which he has favoured me, Prof. Kern 
maintains that among all Indo-Germanic nations, classes were here- 
ditary at the time when these nations appeared on the stage of history. 
It is, he says, a novelty to him to learn that anywhere amongst the 
Indo-Germans of yore, the classes could intermarry without any limit. 
The Bactrians, it appears to him, were the most exclusive of all the 
Indo-Germans in their notions about intermarriage, for the Magi of 
old, and the Parsis of modern times, proceed to such lengths in their 
apprehension of intermingling pure with impure blood, that they esteem 
marriages between the nearest relatives to be meritorious. However 
that may be, he asks (after referring to the Iranian subdivision of classes 
as above specified), whether the bare facts of the case such as we know 
them at present, lead to the conclusion that it was only in India that 
the Brahmans acquired or usurped a supremacy which did not belong 
to them before they came to India? This question he finds himself 
obliged to answer in the negative. The further question, how far the 
four castes as a legal institution were common to all the Arian nations? 
Professor Kern leaves undecided, only drawing attention to the fact 
that hereditary classes with prescriptions regarding marriage, etc., 
among all the Indo-Germans, deviate less from the character of the 
existing Hindu castes in proportion as we extend our view further 
back into the history of the past. 

A learned friend has favoured me with some remarks on Dr. Kern’s 
dissertation, of which I will give the substance, with some additions of 
my own. 

The decisive objection against these assertions is, that if castes had 
existed from the earliest times, they must have been everywhere men- 
tioned in the oldest Indian records. J ust as the later books are full of 
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allusions to them usque ad nauseum, so must in that case the ancient 
texts also have constantly referred to them. But now the Purusha- 
sukta alone takes notice of them. This is strange. Professor Kern 
considers that the argumentum a silentio may be abused, but in this 
, case its application seems to be perfectly legitimate. For the rest, it 
should not be necessary to prove to a Sanskrit scholar that this hymn 
is not old. Does it not read as much like a set of verses from the 
Mahabharata as like one of the older hymns V If that be not admitted, 
and special proofs be required, it is sufficient to draw attention to the 
fact that the words “ vai4ya,” “sudra,” u prishadajya,” “sadhya” 
(v. 7), occur only in this hymn (verse 16 is here, as also in K.V. i. 
164, 50, evidently a subsequent addition); and that in v. 14, we have 
“loka” not “u loka” (see the St. Petersburg Lexicon, 8.v.) 

Professor Kern urges that in the estimation of the author of the 
Purusha-sukta castes are as old as the sun and moon. True; but 
what does that prove ? Is not in India everything as old ? Did not 
the first man compose the well-known institutes of law ? 

Professor Kern says (p. 10) that the same classes are found 
among all kinds of nations. This tells more against, than for, him. 
In these cases it is natural classes, and not unnatural castes, that we 
find. And if the writer had made this distinction clear to himself, and 
had sought in his texts for the characteristics of each, he would have 
seen that there were no grounds for the assertion he has made. For 
we all know that wherever human society has attained to a settled 
order, it has become divided into classes ; and that privileged orders 
have everywhere existed. But the transformation of classes into castes 
is peculiar to India (even in Egypt there were no castes in a strict 
sense). But this transformation did not cause itself. Did, for instance, 
the Vai4ya impose on himself the restriction that he was not to 

7 This does not of course mean that the Purusha-sukta is contemporaneous with 
the Mahabharata; and is not in some respects of a more archaic character than 
even the oldest parts of the latter. The rules of Sandhi, which were in force at 
the time when the Mahabharata was composed, are not observed in the Purusha- 
sQkta (see above p. 161, end of note 181) ; and neuter plural forms like visva in 
verse 3 of the latter are no longer used in the former. In the opinion of my 
correspondent, the tenth mandala of the R.V. is properly a gleaning of hymns 
supplementary to the preceding books, and contains compositions in regard to the 
authorship of which no tradition had been preserved. That such a “gleaning" 
should oontain comparatively recent poems need occasion no surprise. 
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learn, and to practise, the functions of a priest, not to marry the 
daughter of a Brahman, etc. ? AH this necessarily arose from a legis- 
lation which from small beginnings was continually pushing its inroads 
further and further; that is, it took place artificially. With this 
process should be compared the privileges which the Romish Church 
has partly striven after, and partly attained, for its Brahmans. And 
who but the Brahmans themselves were the authors of this legislation? 

“The great point, I repeat, is to distinguish between the natural 
classes or orders, and castes, which cannot have arisen naturally, but 
are artificial. 

“ The solution of the question at issue cannot turn on the degree of 
strictness with which the classes were separated from each other. We 
have long been acquainted with the fact that classes and races — like 
nations — were everywhere far more rudely held asunder in ancient 
than in modern times. It is thus perfectly natural that marriages 
between persons of different classes were also rare. Let it be recol- 
lected what a gulf divided the patricians and plebeians in Romo. 
Hence the greatest weight is to be attached to an exact definition of 
the conception of caste. I believe it may be asserted that it is only 
in India that the conclusions resulting from this conception have been 
completely drawn, by regarding each caste as a description of men sui 
generis, as a separate divine creation. 

“I am not aware on what evidence Professor Kern founds his 
opinion that the Bactrians were the most exclusive of all the Indo- 
Germans in regard to intermarriage. On this subject I would draw 
attention to the passage of Herodotus iii. 31, where the marriage of 
Cambyses with his sister is spoken of at length. What the later 
Iranian books say of the so-caHed Khetudas can prove nothing in 
regard to ancient times. The Avesta gives, so far as I understand of 
it, no sort of prescription about the marriage of relatives; and the 
counsellors of Cambyses said to him quite correctly vofiov ovSeva 
e^evpLcnceiv, 05 /ceXevei abeXtpef) awouceuv aSeXtfreov. Wo must first 
be told what the word qaetvadatha (see Justi’s Lexicon, p. 86), in the 
few passages of the Avesta where it occurs, actually signifies. Justi 
himself understands it as meaning marriage between relatives only in 
one place. And even that has yet to . be proved. The word qa£tu. 
(hva6tu), — or as it would be more correct (namely on the ground of 
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the metre, which everywhere reckons hv [=qj as a syUable; e.g. 
qathra [hvathra] as trisyllabic =* huathra) to write it, — haetu, means 
only relationship (and is in the Gathas always bisyllabic). Any one 
who wishes to combine with that the idea of marriage, must prove his 
point. In Spiegel too, I find no example from the old books. In fact, 
he says in his Introduction to vol. ii. of his translation, p. xxvi., that 
‘ everything relating to marriage appears to date from a very recent 
period.’ 

The explanations of the few Avesta passages which Professor Kern 
adduces are not of importance in their bearing on the main question. 
Ordinarily, in fact, it is only the three natural classes, Athrava, 
Eathesta, and Yastrya (cattle-farmer), that are mentioned. Though 
in two passages a “huiti” or “vaeia” is added to these, that, too, is 
only a class. Professor Kern explains “ vae^a ” rightly. In the Yeda 
also “vela” denotes a dependent settler, perhaps an inhabitant, one 
belonging to somebody, and so a servant. The interpretation of huiti 
as a “ proletary ” does not appear to be in conformity with the con- 
ceptions of that period. If it is to have such a signification, why does 
he not rather derive it from “hu” = “su” (compare “prasuta,” and 
other forms which frequently, occur in the ancient language), which 
means to command, direct ? 

I may, in addition to the above remarks, draw attention to the fact, 
that if the Indian and Iranian classes had a common and simultaneous 
origin, it is singular that there should be no trace of any similarity in 
the names by which these classes were permanently denoted, although 
the Zend and the Sanskrit exhibit so close an affinity in so large a 
portion of their vocabulary. 

It is true that two of the words are common to both languages, as 
“ athrava ” (crude form “ atharvan”) corresponds to the Sanskrit 
li atharvan” ; while the Zend “ rathaestao ” answers nearly to the 
Sanskrit “ratheshtha.” The former word, “ atharvan,” is thus explained 
in Bohtlingk and Eoth’s Lexicon : " (a) T he fi rePand soma priest, K.V. 
ix. 11, 2; viii. 9, 7 (here Agni is the priest); Y.S. viii. 56 (Soma is 
his own priest) ; E.Y. vi. 47, 24 ; x. 48, 2 ; a brahman, Medinlkosha, 
n. 164 ; (b) Atharvan personified is the first priest, in an undefined 
antiquity, who calls down fire from heaven, offers soma, and presents 
prayers, E.Y. vi. 16, 13 ; vi. 15, 17; x. 21, 5; i. 80, 16; x. 92, 10; 
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i. 83, 5 ; A.V. xviii. 3, 54. With miraculous powers he overcomes 
the demons, and receives from the gods celestial gifts, R.V. x. 87, 12, 
etc.” In Prof. Wilson’s Dictionary the word ia explained as signifying 
a brahman. Prof. Goldstiicker, s.v. interprets it as “ (1) A brahmana, 
a priest, probably one connected with offerings to fire, or the attend- 
ance on the holy fire. (2) The proper name of a priest who is con- 
sidered to have obtained fire from heaven,” etc., etc. The word is 
perpetuated in the name of the Atharvaveda (which also bears the name 
of the “ Atharvangirasas,” the hymns or incantations of the Atharvans 
and of the Angirases, who were another set of ancient sages, or 
priests). But although we should admit, on the authority of the 
Medinlkosha, that “ atharvan” is a synonym of brahmana, it cannot be 
said to have obtained much currency in Sanskrit in this sense, and 
cannot even be regarded as a generic name for priest. The passages of 
the R.V. given by Roth (see above), in which it is not employed as a 
proper name, are the following : ix. 11. 2 (=S.V. ii. 2): Abhi te madhuna 
payo atharvdno aHsrayuh | dev am devdya devayu | “ The atharvans have 
mingled milk with thy sweet liquor, [milk which is] divine, and 
devoted to [thee, soma], who art divine.” viii. 9, 7 : A somam madhu- 
mattamam gharmam sinchad atharvani | “ Let him (the pishi) pour the 
sweet soma, the heated potion, into the priest.” By the priest is 
meant Agni, according to Professor Roth. Sayana explains the word 
atharvani as = ahifhsalce * gnau | yadva Hharvd rishih | tena nirmathito 
\ gnir upachdrdd “ atharvd ” ity uchyate | " Into the innoxious fire ; or, 
Atharvan was a rishi : the fire rubbed forth by him is by a figure called 
‘atharvan.* ” Vaj. S. viii. 56 : Atharvd upavahriyamanah | “ It (soma) 
becomes ‘ atharvan 9 when being brought.” Here, Professor Roth says 
Soma is his own priest. (The commentator’s note is as follows : 
Kandanartham upavahriyamanah amyamdnah somo Hharva-namako bha - 
vati.) R.V. vi. 47, 24 : Daia rathdn prashfimatah satam gdh atharva - 
bhyah | A&vathah Pdyave ad&t | ( Agvatha has given ten chariots with 
their horses, and a hundred cows, to the priests, to Payu.” Sayaga 
explains atharvabhyah as = atharva-gotrebhyah rishibhyah j “ Rishis of 
the family of Atharvan.” R.V. x. 48, 2 : Aham Indro rodho vaksho 
Atharvanah | “ I, Indra, am the protecting armour, and strength, of 
Atharvan [or, of the priest].” Roth, s.v. vakshah , seems to take 
Atharvan in this text for a proper name. The word employed in the 
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Veda for priest was at first “ brahman,” and subsequently “ brahmana,” 
the son of a “brahman.” See the first yol. of this work, pp. 242, ff. 
If “ atharvan ” had been the name of a caste in the Indian sense from 
a period preceding the separation of the Indo- and Perso-Arians, it 
could scarcely have been dropped by the former, or made way for 
“ brahman” and “ brahman a.” 

The crude form of “ rathaestao,” as giyen in Justi’s Dictionary, is 
“ yathaestar,” whilst the Sanskrit form is “ ratheshtha.” The words 
thus differ somewhat in form. In all the passages of the Rig- 
veda, cited in Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, “ratheshtha” appears 
to be an epithet of Indra, “riding in a chariot.” The only other 
text cited in the Lexicon, viz. Vaj. S. 22, 22, is as follows: A 
Irahman brahmano brahmavarchasi jayatdm | G rOshtre rujanyo 
6 Hr ah ishavyo ’ tivyadhl mahdratho jayatdm | dogdhri dhenuh j vodka 
’ nadvan I dSuh saptih | purandhir yoshd | jishnuh ratkeshthdh sabheyo 
yuvd a'sya yajamdnasya jayatdm | “0 priest, may a brahman be bora 
possessed of the lustre of sacred learning. May a rajanya be born in 
the kingdom, heroic, a piercing archer, riding on a great chariot 
(‘maharatha’). May a cow yielding milk, an ox fit to carry a load, 
a swift horse, a wise woman, a victorious rider in a chariot (‘ rathe- 
shtha,’ a polite youth, be born to this sacrificer.” Here it will be 
observed that the word “ratheshtha” is not one of the epithets applied 
to the Rajanya in the early part of the sentence ; and although where 
it is separately introduced afterwards, it probably denotes a person 
of the warrior class, yet it is evidently not the appellation of a caste, 
but a synonym for a fighting man. The word does not seem to be 
known to later Sanskrit ; at least, no instance of its occurrence there 
is adduced by Bohtlingk and Roth* and it does not appear at all in 
Wilson’s dictionary. 

In the first volume of this work, pp. 11, 14, f., 292, ff., the views 
of Prof. Haug, on the antiquity of caste, as explained in his tract on 
the “ Origin of Brahmanism” (published at Poona, in 1863), have been 
stated. Dr. Haug returns to the subject in a dissertation (“ Brahma 
und die Brahmanen ”) read before the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Munich, on the 28th March, 1871, in which he maintains, with some 
modifications, the conclusions at which he had before arrived. Thus, 
in p. 13, he states — 

(a) regarding the Purusha-sukta : “ In any case it proves that the 
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caste- system in India is very ancient, and existed already in the Yedic 
age. Some have sought to disprove its existence at that period, on the 
ground that, excepting this one, the old hymns contain no distinct 
reference to it. The hymn itself they assign to the very end of the 
Yedic era. In its present form, it is true, it is not older than the 
greater part of the hymns of the tenth book, and than those of the 
Atharvaveda. But the ideas which it contains are certainly of a 
primeval antiquity : in particular, the descriptive portion of it looks 
like a versified sacrificial formula. And in fact the hymn is found in 
the Yajurveda among the formulas connected with human sacrifices, 
which were formerly practised in India. 

( b ) “ But even if it were to he admitted that this hymn, with its 
ideas, is but a very recent product of the Yedic age, that would afford 
no sufficient proof that castes did not exist at all in the earliest period 
of the Arian immigration into India. As we have seen above, p. 9, 
the Brahman already appears [R.Y. iv. 50, 8, f., and i. 108, 7] in 
contrast to the Raj an, i.e. a member of the warrior caste (they are fre- 
quently called Rajanyas instead of Kshatriyas), — a circumstance which 
plainly points to a distinction of castes. 

( c ) “Besides, it is scarcely conceivable that the caste-system, to 
which reference is made in all the four Yedas, sometimes more fre- 
quently, sometimes more rarely, should have been suddenly formed in 
the later Yedic period. 

(i d ) “ The reason why the names of the castes are not mentioned in 
those hymns of the' Rigveda which, rightly or wrongly (for a thorough 
investigation of this point with certain results is as yet wanting), are 
regarded as the oldest, may be a different one,” [i.e. the reason why 
the castes are not there mentioned need not be that these castes did not 
then exist]. “ The fact, namely, must not be overlooked, that by far 
the greater part of the Yedic hymns were composed for sacrificial 
purposes, and partly for quite definite ceremonies, are often merely the 
poetical variations of primeval sacrificial formulas, and further that the 
most of them are the compositions of Brahmans. As the ceremonial is 
not prescribed in the hymns, where almost everything turns upon the 
invocation of the most diverse gods, no opportunity was offered to 
make special mention of the castes. The sacrificers, i.e. those who 
caused the sacrifice to be offered (yajamanas), are called ‘givers’ in 
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general, also ‘the rich/ (maghavan) without any mention of their 
caste Now as there were no hymns or sacrificial formulas 


composed specially for Brahmans, or Kshatriyas, or Vai^yas, — as there 
actually have been for the ceremonies of the S'udras, who are not 
allowed to hear verses of the Veda, — the Vedic poets had no oppor- 
tunity to mention the castes in their hymns. Consequently the fact 
that the names of the individual castes do not appear there does not 
by any means prove their non-existence. This conclusion was in any 
case premature.” 

(e) “ Besides the grounds already assigned, a further positive proof 
can be adduced that castes actually existed already in the most ancient 
period. In the religious records of the Iranians, who are so nearly 
allied [to the Indians], in the Zendavesta, the four castes are quite 
plainly to he found, only under other names, (1) Athrava, ‘ priest/ 
(Skr. Atharvan), (2) Itatliaestao, ‘ warrior/ (3) Vastriyo fshuyas, 
‘cultivator/ (4) Huitis (Pehl. hutokhsh), ‘workman’ (Yasna 19, 17, 
Westerg.) No further data regarding the mutual relations of these 
castes are contained in the Zend writings ; but we can conclude, from 
various circumstances, that the priests, the Athravas, already formed a 
caste. So, for example, Zarathustra is forbidden by Ahuramazda to 
communicate a sacred text to any one else but an Athrava, i.e. priest 
(Yaeht 14, 46, ‘West.).” [See Spiegel’s Avesta, iii. 148.] “No one but 
the son of a priest may be a priest, and the daughters of members of 
the priestly caste may only be given in marriage within the caste, — 
a custom which continues to this day. The distinction of the other 
castes has, however, become obliterated among the Zoroastrians, just 
in the same way as, among the Hindus, the Brahman caste alone has 
on the whole been maintained pure, though split up into innumerable 
subdivisions, whilst the other three castes have become dissolved into 
a great number of mixed castes, so that at the present day, properly 
speaking, four castes only exist in theory, but not in reality. This 
circumstance, now, that a remnant of the caste-system has still been 
preserved among the Zoroastrians, speaks strongly in favour of the 
assumption that that institution already existed among the Indians in 
the remotest times, in any case ever since their immigration into India. 
How close the connexion between the old Indians and the Iranians 
must have remained, even in the Vedic period, is shown by a distinct 
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allusion which I have lately discovered in the Zendavesta to the initial 
verse of the Atharvaveda.” 

(/) In an earlier part of his Dissertation (p. 8, f.), Prof. Haug, after 
explaining that in the Vedic age Kshatriyas as well as Brahmans could 
take part in the performance of sacrifice, and were in some cases com- 
posers of Rik verses ; and that even Kavasha Ailusha, the son of a slave, 
was the author of a hymn (see above, p. 397, f., note 85), adds : “ Not- 
withstanding that the Brahmans in the Vedic age occasionally accorded 
to distinguished men of other classes a participation in the privileges 
they claimed, they nevertheless appear, even in the most remote period, 
to have formed a caste distinguished from the other classes, and already 
tolerably exclusive, info which no one who was not born in it could, 
without great difficulty, obtain an entrance.” He then quotes the 
text R.V. iv. 50, 8, f., and refers to and compares i. 108, 7. 

I add a few remarks on some portions of Prof. Haug’s argument. 

(a) In regard to the Purusha-sukta, I refer to what has been said 
above, in the first volume of this work, p. 11. Prof. Haug now 
states his opinion that the ideas of the hymn are very old, but not its 
diction. 

(5) See the first volume of this work, pp. 246, and 247, note 15 in 
the latter page, and p. 263, f., also Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, s.v, 
“kshatra.” Does not Prof. Haug found too much on the passages 
to which he refers (R.V. iv. 50, 8, f., and i. 108, 7)? See, however, 
the verse of Manu, iii. 13, quoted below, where the word “rajan” is 
employed for Rajanya. In R.V. iv. 50, 8, f., the word seems evidently 
to denote a “king.” In R.V. i. 108, 7, however, it may mean a man 
of the ruling tribe or class. Comp. Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 
s.v. “rajan.” 

(<?) The Vedic period was of considerable duration. Professor Haug 
himself estimates the period during which “the bulk of the Sanhita” 
was composed to have been from 1400 — 2000 before our era, and 
thinks “the oldest hymns and sacrificial formulas may be a few 
hundred years more ancient still, so that we would fix the very com- 
mencement of Vedic literature between 2400 and 2000.” Ait. Br. i. 
47, f. The entire Vedic period would thus be a thousand years, which 
however, is, perhaps, too large an estimate. 

(d) The reasons here assigned in explanation of the non- occurrence 
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in the hymns of other references to the castes, supposing them to have 
then existed, and to have borne the same names as afterwards, seem 
scarcely sufficient. The hymns do not appear to be bo exclusively 
sacrificial in their character as is here assumed ; and might in many 
passages have admitted of allusions to the existence of castes. 

(, e ) The observations already made upon Professor Kern’s Dissertation 
are applicable here. 

(/) In reference to these remarks, see the first volume of this work, 
p. 265, ff. Prof. Kern, in his Dissertation, p. 18, cites a passage from 
the Mahabharata, xiii. 2505, ff., in regard to the intermarriages of Brah- 
mans with the other two next classes, one verse of which (2515) is to the 
following effect : Abrdhmanam tu manyante S'udra-putram anaipundt | 
trishu varneshu jdto hi brdhmanud bruhmano bhavet | “ They regard 

from want of skill as not a Brahman the son of a S'udra woman [by a 
Brahman father]. A son begotten by a Brahman in the three castes 
[i.e. on a woman of either of the upper three classes] will be a Brah- 
man.” And Manu says, iii. 13, S'udraiva bhdryd S'udrasya sd cha 
8Vd cha visah smrite | te cha sva chaiva rdjnak cha tdS cha sva ch 1 dgra- 
janmanah | “A Sudra female only can be the wife of a Sudra. She 
and a woman of his own caste may be the wives of a Vig, i.c. Vai£ya. 
These two and a woman of his own caste may be the wives of a 
Kajan, i.e. Bajanya; these three and a woman of his own caste may 
be the wives of a Brahman.” Prom these texts it would appear 
that purity of caste blood was not much regarded among the Hindus 
in early ages. 


HOTE C .—Page 258. 

“ The conformities [between the languages of the same family] are 
astonishing ; and especially so, because they enter into the minutest 
details, and even into the anomalies. It is a curious phenomenon to 
discover such an inconceivable tenacity in idioms which might appear 
to be nothing more than passing caprices. The most volatile portion 
of languages, I mean their pronunciation, has evinced its stability : in 
the midst of mutations of letters, which are, nevertheless, subject to 
certain rules, vowels, long or short, have often preserved their quan- 
tity.” “On the other hand, the disparity is great: the distances which 
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the languages have traversed in their individual development are 
immense. After we have exhausted all the analogies, even the most 
secret, there remains in each of these languages a portion which is 
no longer susceptible of comparison with the other languages of the 
same family. We must therefore admit as the causes of that partial 
incommensurableness, two opposite principles, viz., oblivion and in- 
vention. The oblivion of forms and words formerly in use is but too 
manifest in the languages with whose history we are most intimately 
acquainted; and it has frequently injured their richness and beauty. 
Such oblivion must always follow a retrograde movement in civili- 
zation : in proportion as the intellectual sphere is contracted, a gene- 
ration which has relapsed into ignorance and barbarism, abandons 
expressions which have now become superfluous. And as regards 
invention, I find no difficulty in that either, since in order to com- 
prehend the absolute origin of language, we have no choice between 
having recourse to a miracle, and conceding to mankind an in- 
stinctive power of inventing language.” — A. W. von Schlegel, do 
Torigine des Hindous, Essais ; and in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, vol. ii. p. 433. 


NOTE D .—Page 277. 

Mr. Geldart argues the question both from a negative and a positive 
point of view. Under the first head, he remarks that “ language is 
too uncertain an ethnological test to be of any practical value,” and 
instances the complete discrepancy which exists between the races and 
the languages of the British Isles. Cumberland and Cornwall, for 
example, in language agree with London and disagree with Wales, 
while as to race, it is directly the reverse.” The same thing is shown, 
he observes, “ by many similar examples : the accumulative evidence 
of all amounted to this, that since in so many cases where the ethno- 
logical indications of language can be compared with the actual testi- 
mony of history, the latter completely contradicts the former,” a 
common language is “ not even prima facie evidence in favour of a 
common lineage.” “ Secondly, in a positive point of view, it was 
shown that in all the instances above cited, there had taken place 
between the races a close assimilation of (1) political, (2) religious, (3) 
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intellectual, or (4) general social relations, or of any, or of all of these 
combined ; and it was suggested that it* is such an assimilation, and 
not unity of race, that unity of language rightly typifies.” 

“The sum of the whole was, that it is not safe to infer from 
affinity between the language of two nations more than this, that there 
was a time when there existed between them civil, religious, or some 
sort of social relations. Language was the product and token of a 
nation’s political, moral, or intellectual, but not of its physical con- 
stitution. It would not reveal a people's genealogy, but its mental 
and social history. 

“ Should it ever be proved that all languages were derived from one 
original, the sole valid inference would be, that at some time one 
sovereign race had imposed upon all the rest its own political or social 
institutions, while the great question of the number of races would 
remain j ust where it stood . ’ ’ 


KOTE D *. — Page 287. 

“ Strabo tells us that the tribes of the Persians, Medes, Bactrians, 
and Sogdians, spoke nearly the same language. We can have no 
difficulty in supposing that this similarity of speech which existed in 
Strabo's age, existed also in earlier times. The old Iranian dialects, 
of which the monuments have been still preserved to us, justify this 
assumption. Of these there are four, (1) the speech of the earlier 
Achsemenidae, (2) that of the later Achaemenidae, (3) the dialect of 
the Gatlffis, 8 (4) the old Bactrian, the ordinary language of the 
Avesta. The last two dialects might perhaps also be embraced 
under the designation of Avestic. The first two of these dialects 
belong to western, the last two to eastern, Iran.” — Spiegel, in Kuhn 
and Schleicher’s Beitrage zur Yergl. Sprachf. ii. 6. I must refer to 
the original paper for further details regarding these dialects. I will 
only quote one or two remarks. In his account of the old Persian or 
earlier Achaemenidan dialect, Spiegel observes (p. 7), that, “we find 
in it all the classes of the Sanskrit alphabet represented, excepting 
the cerebrals, which have a purely local origin.” (See above, p. 440, 

8 [It is soarcely necessary to say that this has no connexion with the Indian 
GiltlS dialect, described above, pp. 115, ff. — J.M.] 
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note.) At p. 13, he remarks: “We have pointed out in the entire 
grammar of the old Persian so much that is identical with the 
Sanskrit, that it may now he time to notice the differences which 
stamp it as a distinct language from the old Indian. Not a few such 
peculiarities are to he found in all the departments of grammar. 
In a phonetic aspect, there is this important deviation that the old 
Persian has the letter z, which is unknown to the Sanskrit, and 
that it, like the Greek, changes the Indian 8 into h ” — (See above, 
pp. 313, and 315). 


NOTE E .—Page 296. 

Higveda ix. 113, 7-11. Yatra jyotir ajasram yasmin Joke svar 
hitam | Tasmin mam dhehi pavamdna amrite loke alcshite | Yatra 
raja Vaivasvato yatrdvarodhanaih divah | Yatrdmur ydhvatir dpas tatra 
mam amritam kridhi | Yatranukdmam charanam trindke tridive divah | 
Lokdh yatra jyotishmantas tatra mum , etc. | Yatra kdmdh nikdmdscha 
yatra hradlmasya vishfapam | Svadhd cha yatra triptischa tatra mum , 
etc. | Yatrunanddscha moddkcha mudah pramuda a sate | Kdmasya 
yatrdptdh kdmds tatra mdm , etc. | “ Place me, 0 purified (Soma), in 

that undecaying unchanging region, where perpetual light and glory 
abide. Make me immortal in the world where king Yaiva^vata 
(Yama) reigns, where the sanctuary of the sky is, and those great 
waters are. Make me immortal in the third heaven, where action is 
at pleasure, where the shining regions exist. Make me immortal in 
the world where all enjoyments abide, in the realm of the sun, where 
celestial food and satisfaction are found. Make me immortal in the 
world where there are manifold pleasures and joys, and where the 
objects of desire are attained.” Benfey, Gloss, to Samaveda, under 
the word nikuma, renders svadhd and triptih by “nectar and ambrosia.” 
See the fifth vol. of this work, pp. 284, ff. 

NOTE Y.—Page 297. 

I shall here translate or abstract the most important parts of Dr. 
'Windischmann’s Dissertation, “ On the Soma-worship of the Arians.” 
Dr. Windischmann begins with the following remarks : “ If we advert 
to the striking contrast which exists between the doctrine of Zara- 
thustra and the Brahmanical system, and to the fact that the former 
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must be looked on as the work of a reformer seeking to preserve the 
old nature-worship from the mythological transformations with which 
it was threatened, it must appear as a matter of the greater im- 
portance to throw light upon those points in which the two religions 
agree. For as regards those conceptions which existed before the two 
systems had developed their opposing principles, we may reasonably 
assume that they were possessed in common long before the separation 
of the Arian race into the Indian and Iranian branches, that they 
formed part of the (already existing, and distinguishable) religions of 
the Zendavesta and the Yeda, and that they had. been inherited from 
the most primitive tradition. Such traditions are, indeed, compara- 
tively few ; but the concurrence of those which have been preserved, 
is so much the more striking ; as, for example, Lassen (Ind. Ant. i. 
517) has shown in regard to the Iranian legend of king Yima, son. of 
Yivahghat, who corresponds to the Indian Yama, Bon of Yivasvat. 
Yima, however, is regarded by the Medo-Persians as the first king, 
lawgiver, and founder of the Iranian worship, while Yama is looked 
on by the Brahmans as lord of Hades (R.Y. i. 35, 6), and judge of the 
dead, and it is his brother Manu who plays the same part as Yima.” 
[See, however, p. 296, above.] “But by far the most remarkable 
analogy is that which exists between the Haoma of the Zendavesta and 
the Soma of the most ancient Brahmanical books, an analogy which is 
not confined to some few features of the legend, but extends to the 
entire Soma- worship of the early Arian race. 

“ Haoma and Soma are names etymologically identical. Both come 
from the root su, in Zend hu, which signifies, ‘ to beget/ and also, but 
especially in the Yedic dialect, to * drop/ or 1 to press out juice/ In 
later Indian mythology Soma means the moon and its deity : but in 
the Zendavesta and the Yedas it signifies a celebrated plant, and its 
juice. This is the asclepias acida, or sarcostema viminalis, the ex- 
pressed juice of which produces a peculiarly astringent, narcotic, and 
intoxicating effect. The plant,® plucked up by the roots, is collected 
by moonlight on the mountains ; stripped of its leaves ; carried on a 
car drawn by two goats to the place of sacrifice (where a spot covered 
with grass and twigs is prepared) ; crushed between stones by the 

9 Oompare Stevenson’s Translation of the SSmaveda, p. iv. This work is re- 
peatedly referred to in the sequel. 
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priests; and is then thrown, stalks as well as juice (sprinkled with 
water) into a sieve, whence, after the whole has been further pressed 
by the hand of the Brahmans, the juice trickles into a vessel (called 
drona) which is placed beneath. The fluid is then mixed with clari- 
fied butter, wheaten and other flour, and brought into a state of 
fermentation ; it is then offered thrice a day, and partaken of by 
the Brahmans. The Samaveda is almost entirely made up of songs to 
accompany this ceremony ; and the Bigveda, too, contains numerous 
passages which have reference to it. It was unquestionably the 
greatest and the holiest offering of the ancient Indian worship, ^he , 

sound of the trickling juice is regarded as a sacred hymn. The gods j 
- — - ■* > 
drink the offered beverage ; they long for it (as it does for them ) ; they / 

are nourished by it, and thrown into a joyous intoxication : this is 

the case with Indra (who performs his great deeds under its influence), 

with the Alvins, the Maruts, and Agni. The beverage is divine, it 

purifies, it inspires greater joy than alcohol, it intoxicates S'akra, it is 

a water of life, protects and nourishes, gives health and immortality, 

prepares the way to heaven, destroys enemies, etc. The Samaveda 

distinguishes two kinds of Soma, the green and the yellow : but it is 

its golden colour which is for the most part celebrated. 

“ If we compare all this with what the Persians say of the Haoma 
plant, we find the most surprising agreement. Haoma is the first of 
the trees, planted by Ahura Mazda in the fountain of life. He who 
d rinks of its juice never dies. According to the Bundehesh, the 
Gogard or Gokeren tree bears the Haoma, which gives health and 
generative power, and imparts life at the resurrection. The Haoma 
plant does not decay, bears no fruit, resembles the vine, is knotty, and 
has leaves like jessamine ; it is yellow and white. Its juice is prepared 
and offered with sacred rites, and is called Pgrahaoma. Thus in 
Yagna, iii. 5, it is said haomencha para-haomencha ayese , ‘ I reverence 
the Haoma and the Para-haoma.’ 

“The fact that the Magians offered up a plant was known to 
Plutarch, 10 but what this plant was is not certain The plant 

10 The paragraph in which this information is found (of which Windischmann 
cites only a few words) is as follows : — 

Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 46. N ofdCovari ykp ol phv Beobs ityat Bbo KaBdirep kvrtrd- 
Xvovs, rbv fxkv kyadwv, rbv 8(t (pavXcov Srj/uovpydy • ol rbv fibv kfielvova dtbv, rbv Bb 
Srtpoy Balfioya, Kakovaiv • &<TT*p ZoopSaorpis & fidyo^bv vtyroxurxOdois heart r&v 
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seems to have changed with the locality ; and the soma-plant of the 
Indians does not appear to be the same as the haoma of the Persians ; 
at least the latter affirm that their sacrificial plant does not grow in 
India. Ahura Mazda causes the white haoma to grow among the 

numerous kinds of trees A constant appellation of the haoma 

is the gold-coloured ( zairigaond ), just as in the Veda. 

“But these are not the only points of resemblance between the 
Soma worship of the Indians and Persians. There is one other very 
important particular in which they both agree. In the Yedas, Soma 
is not merely a sacred sacrificial beverage, but also a god. This is 
proved by numerous passages of the Yeda (Stevenson, p. 98) ; and in 
particular by the splendid hymn to Soma, Rigveda, i. 91. Precisely 
in the same manner, Haoma is, in the Zendavesta, not a plant only, 
but also a powerful deity ; and in both works the conceptions of the 
god and the sacred juice blend wonderfully with each other. The 
most important passages regarding this personified Haoma are to be 
found in the 9th and 10th sections of the Yasna, which are explained 
by striking analogies in the hymn of the Yeda just referred to. The 

TpmKuv yeyov^vat Trpeafivrepov Icrropovaiv. Out os oZv iKaAei t bv 
rbv 84 'Apkipdviov- Kal Trpoaatretyalvero rbv pev ioiKevat (fxorl pdAiora rwv i 
rbv he epiraAiv mciTtp Kal dyvoicy pecrov Sc dp<polv rbv MlOprjv elva, 

Tlcptrai rbv pealrrjv bvojidCovcnv' e8l5a£e p\v r<p tvtcraia Oveiv Kal x a P l(T 
airorpdnaia Kal (jKvdpwird, Il6av yap rtva Kdnrovres opoopi KaAovpev7\v < 

avaKaAovvrai Kal rbv ctk6tov‘ elra pl^avres alpan Avkov ar<f>ay4vros, els r Sirov 
dv^Aiob iutyepovcri Kal f. dirrovort . Kal yap ruv (pvrcov vopi^ovai to pev rod a yadov 
Ogcj, rb 54 rod KaKoo halpovos elvar Kal ruv ctxnrep Kvvas Kal vpviOas Kal 

X*f><ralous ix^ vov5 i r °v bya-Oov’ to 0 54 <p adAov robs ivdhpovs el vai, htb Kal rbv 
Krelvavra rr Attar ovs evhatpov'i£ov(n. 

“ For some tliink that there are two gods, as it were opposed in their functions, 
the one the framer of good objects, the other of bad. Some call the more excellent 
being God, and the other Demon ; as Zoroaster, the Magian, who is related to have 
lived 5000 years before the Trojan war. lie called the one Oromazes, the other 
Arimanius, and declared that the former resembled light most of all sensible things, 
and the latter darkness and ignorance. He also said that Mithras was intermediate 
between them. This is the reason why the Persians call Mithras the mediator. He 
taught them to sacrifice votive and thank-offerings to the one (Oromazes), and to the 
other gloomy oblations to avert his wrath. For after pounding a certain herb called 
bmomi in a mortar, they invoke Pluto and darkness ; and when they have mixed it 
with the blood of a slaughtered wolf, they carry it to a sunless spot and cast it away. 
For they also regard certain plants as belonging to the good deity, and others to the 
evil demon ; and some animals, as dogs, and birds, and hedgehogs, to the former 
(and others as) sea-urchins, to the latter ; and they felicitate those who have killed 
the greatest number of these last.” 
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9th section begins thus : * In early morning Haoma came to Zarathus- 
tra, who was consecrating his sacred fire, and repeating prayers. Zara- 
thustra asked him, “ What man art thou, whom I see to be the most 
excellent in the whole existing world on account of his immortal life?” 
Hereupon Haoma, the pure, the remover of sickness, answered me, 
“ I am, 0 Zarathustra, the pure, the remover of sickness. Invoke me, 
holy man, pour me forth to drink, celebrate me with praise, as formerly 
the holy men used to do.” Then Zarathustra said, u Reverence to 
Haoma.” 9 11 Haoma is here called * remover of heat, or sickness/ and 
in the same way Soma is said in Rigveda, i. 91, 12, to be amlvahd , 
1 the destroyer of suffering . 1 This passage of the Ya£na clearly shows 
how, as I have before mentioned, the separate ideas of the god and of 
the juice are blended. Haoma desires that he himself shall he pre- 
pared for sacrifice. 

“ This passage is followed by a specification of the four original 
worshippers of Haoma. The first was Yivaiihat, who prepared the 
celestial beverage hunuta , and in consequence obtained a blessing, and 
the fulfilment of his wish that a son should be born to him. This was 
King Yima, the most glorious of men, in whose realm men and animals 
never died, water and trees never dried up, food was superabundant, 
and cold, heat, disease, death, and devilish envy were unknown. 

“ What has before been said of Yima shows the importance of this 
passage. The worship of Haoma is placed anterior to Yima, i.e. to the 
commencement of Iranian civilization ; and in fact is declared to be 
the cause of that happy period. The Rigveda also refers to this high 
antiquity of the Soma worship, when (i. 91, 1) it says of Soma: 
‘ By thy guidance, 0 brilliant (Soma), our courageous fathers have 
obtained treasures among the gods/ Like Yivaiihat, the next wor- 
shippers of Haoma, viz., Athwya and Samanam Sevishta, also obtained 

11 Compare Spiegel’s translation of the same passage, and its continuation, Avesta, 
ii. 68, ff. In note 4 he remarks : “ Haoma, like various other deities of the Avesta, 
is regarded as at once a personal god, and as the thing on account of which this god 
was imagined. Haoma is at once a Yazata and a drink. The original identity 
of the Indian Soma with the Haoma of the Avesta has been excellently shown in 
F. Windischmann’s dissertation. Among both nations the healing power of the 
Haoma is prominently noticed, but among the Parsls it is particularly the white 
Haoma which imparts immortality. The Indian plant is the asclepias acida ; the 
Persian is not determined. Both nations notice that the plant grew on mountains, 
and originally, at least, it must have been the same plant which both employed.” 
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offspring, — Thraetaond and sons who destroyed the Ahrimanian 
monster. The heroic age of the conflict of light is thus referred hack 
to Haoma, whilst in the Rigveda (i. 91, 8), Soma is invoked to 
* deliver from destruction, to suffer none of his friends to perish and 
(in verse 15) to protect from incantations and from sin; and in the 
Samaveda (Stevenson, p. 259) he is said to drive away the Rakshasas. 

“ It is interesting to remark, that while Thraetaono is said here to 
have been bestowed by Haoma, the Samaveda names a Rishi Trita as 
an offerer of Soma. 

“ The fourth worshipper of Haoma is Pourusa^pa, the father of Zara- 
thustra: his reward was the birth of this illustrious son, the promulgator 
of the anti-demonic doctrine. Here also the ancient legend confirms 
the priority of the Haoma worship to the Zoroastrian reformation. 

“ When Zarathustra has thus learnt that he owes his own existence 
to Haoma, he celebrates his praises : and the epithets which he here 
applies to the god agree in a remarkable way with those of the Yeda. 
Some of these parallel epithets are hvaresa , Zend, = svarshu , Sanskrit 
(R.Y. i. 91, 21), 4 giving heaven veretlirajao , Zend } =vritrahu, Sanskrit 
(R.V. i. 91, 5), ‘destroyer of enemies hukhratus, Zend, = sukratuh, 
Sanskrit (R.Y. i. 91, 2), ‘ offering good sacrifices, 7 or ‘ wise/ or 1 strong/ 
The blessings supplicated by Zarathustra from Haoma also agree in 
many points with those which the Yedic poet asks from Soma.” 

It is not necessary, however, to pursue the subject farther. I refer 
the reader, who wishes further details of this sort, to Dr. Windisch- 
mann’s dissertation itself. 

I copy the following remarks on the Soma worship from Mr. Whit- 
ney's “Main Results of the later Yedic Researches in Germany” 
(Journal of the Amer. Orient. Society, iii. 299, 300). The “ hymns, 
one hundred and fourteen in number [of the 9th book of the Rigveda], 
are, without exception, addressed to the Soma, and being intended to 
he sung while that drink was expressed from the plant that afforded it, 
and was clarified, are called pavamdnyas, 4 purificational/ .... The 
word soma means simply ‘extract’ (from the root su 9 to express, 
extract), and is the name of a beverage prepared from a certain herb, 
the asclepias acida, which grows abundantly upon the mountains of 
India and Persia. This plant, which by its name should be akin to 
our common milk-weed, furnishes, like the latter, an abundant milky 
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juice, which, when fermented, possesses intoxicating qualities. In 
this circumstance, it is believed, lies the explanation of the whole 
matter. The simple-minded Arian people, whose whole religion was 
a worship of the wonderful powers and phenomena of nature, had no 
sooner perceived that this liquid had power to elevate the spirits, and 
produce a temporary phrenzy, under the influence of which the in- 
dividual was prompted to, and capable of, deeds beyond his natural 
powers, than they found in it something divine ; it was, to their appre- 
hension, a god, endowing those into whom it entered with god-like 
powers ; the plant which afforded it became to them the king of plants ; 
the process of preparing it was a holy sacrifice ; the instruments used 
therefor were sacred. The high antiquity of this cultus is attested by 
the references to it found occurring in the Persian Avesta ; it seems, 
however, to have received a new impulse on Indian territory, as the 
pdvamdnya hymns of the Veda exhibit it in a truly remarkable state 
of development. Soma is there addressed ‘as a god in the highest 
strains of adulation and veneration; all powers belong to him; all 
blessings are besought of him, as his to bestow. And not only do such 
hymns compose one whole book of the Rik, and occur scattered here 
and there through other portions of it, but the most numerous single 
passages and references everywhere appearing, show how closely it 
had intertwined itself with the whole ritual of the Vedic religion.’ 7 
[See the section on Soma in the fifth volume of this work.] 

Lassen remarks in reference to the affinities of the Iranians and 
Indians (Ind. Ant. 1st ed., i. 516 ; 2nd ed., i. 617) : “ It should first be 
recollected that the Zendavesta shows us the [Iranian] doctrine not in 
its original, but in a reformed shape ; a distinction is made between the 
pious men who lived before the proclamation of the law by Zoroaster, and 
the ‘ nearest relations and we may conclude that the points wherein 
the Brahmanical Indians and the followers of Zoroaster coincide, belong 
to the old, and those in which they differ, to the new, system. Of the 
beings who are the objects of veneration in the Avesta, it is the seven 
highest, i.e. Ahura Mazda and the Amesha Spentas, who are peculiarly 
Iranian ; their names are unknown to the Brahmans ; the Vedas re- 
cognize no class of seven divinities of the highest rank who are of the 
same character. On the other hand, there is no trace of Brahma among 
the Iranians. The fundamental principle of the Zend doctrine, the 
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dualistic separation of the good and evil principles, is, in like manner, 
foreign to Brahmanism. But there are, nevertheless, other deities, 
who are equally venerated in the Zendavesta and the Yeda, viz., fire, 
the sun, the moon, the earth, and water ; a fact which indicates that 
both religions have a common foundation.” 

Lassen also treats of the legend of Yima, and of other points of con- 
nexion between the Indian and Iranian religions, 1st ed. i. pp. 517- 
526, and at greater length in the 2nd ed. pp. 619-634; and then 
observes : “ These common reminiscences of the Eastern Iranians, 
and the Arian Indians, cannot be explained from any communications 
such as neighbouring nations might make to one another. On the 
contrary, we perceive sometimes a varying, sometimes a contradictory, 
conception of important traditions and appellations, which is only 
intelligible if we presuppose an earlier agreement, which had, in part, 
become lost and modified in the course of time, after the separation of 
the two nations ; and in part had become converted into a contradic- 
tion by a division in their opinions. Even this contradiction indicates 
a closer connexion between the two nations at an earlier period.” 

See also Professor R. Roth’s articles in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, for 1848 (pp. 216, if.), 1850 (pp. 417, ff.), and 1852 
(pp. 67, ff.), on the legends of Eeridun and Jemshld, and on the 
“ highest gods of the Arian nations and also his paper on Nabanaz- 
dista, at p. 243 of the last-named volume ; as well as Spiegel’s paper 
in Indische Studien, iii. 448. In the vol. of the Journal of the Germ. 
Or. Society for 1848, p. 216, Roth proposes to show by an example, 
“how the Yeda and the Avesta flow from one fountain, like two 
streams, the one of which, the Yedic, has continued fuller, purer, and 
truer to its original character ; while the other has become in many 
ways polluted, has changed its original course, and consequently cannot 
always be followed back with equal certainty to its sources.” . See 
also Professor Muller’s “Last Results of the Persian Researches,” 
reprinted in “ Chips,” i. 81, ff. 

NOTE G . — Page 306. 

Professor Cowell, editor of the fifth edition of the History of India 
(1866), has some remarks on this conclusion of Mr. Elphinstone in an 
additional Appendix, no. viii., pp. 284, ff. He there gives a summary 
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of the circumstances which lead to the belief that the Indians were 
immigrants from without, as the most probable inference from the 
premises. He alludes first to “ the fact of a connexion between the 
original Sanskrit-speaking tribes and the other nations of ‘Western 
Asia and Europe, as proved by the common origin of their respective 
languages,” as admitted by Mr. Elphinstone, and then proceeds : “ It 
is perhaps going too far to assert that this connexion is thus proved 
to be one of race ; at any rate, this is a question which belongs to 
physical science rather than to history. It is enough for the historian 
if it is granted that in some remote prehistoric time the ancestors of 
these various tribes were living in close political relation to each 
other; and the similarity which we find in their languages must un- 
doubtedly prove this, even although the problem of race should remain 
as unsettled a question as before.” Compare Mr. Geldart’s remarks 
in note D, above, pp. 467, 468. 

Professor Cowell allows that “this similarity and linguistic sympathy 
proves only the fa^t of a connexion ; but they 1 prove nothing regard- 
ing the place where it subsisted, nor about the time,* [Elphinstone] ; 
but” (he adds) “perhaps the following considerations may throw some 
light on this further question,” and then goes on to say that “a central 
home once occupied by the ancestors of these now widely scattered 
nations seems prima facie more probable than to suppose that they 
emigrated from the furthest extremity of the line as India.” He then 
states the considerations which confirm this view. 

NOTE H . — Page 315. 

“The question regarding the time and place of the separation is of 
yet greater importance than that concerning its cause. For our present 
inquiry, it is of less consequence to determine the place, than the time, 
of that separation. As regards the region where the Indians and 
Iranians dwelt together, several suppositions may be made. The 
Iranians may have immigrated into the Panjab along with the Indians, 
and have turned thence in a westerly direction. But, on the other 
hand, the Indians might have separated themselves from the Iranians, 
and travelled towards the east. Thirdly, it might be conjectured that 
the two races had parted from each other before they migrated towards 
India and Iran. Be this as it may, though we are unable to assign 
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any date to the period of the separation, we must decidedly hold it to 
have occurred before the Yedic era. No such relation exists between 
the two races as would justify us in assuming that the Iranians formed 
one community with the Indians during the Yedic period. The great 
majority of the Yedic gods and of the Yedic conceptions are as little 
known to the Iranians, as the Iranian conceptions are to the Indians. 
The ideas which are common to both nations may be most easily and 
satisfactorily explained by supposing them to have been developed in 
the ante-Yedio period.” Spiegel, in Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitrage 
zur vergl. Sprachf. vol ii. pp. 3, 4. 


NOTE I .—Page 316. 

“ It is the common view that it was religious grounds which oc- 
casioned the separation of the Indians and Iranians. This opinion is 
supported by the fact that the names of several divinities which have 
a good signification among the one people, are used in a bad sense by 
the other, and vice versa. Thus the Indian deva (god), has become 
a demon among the Iranians under the form of daeva ; and Indra as 
Aiidra has experienced a similar degradation. It must not be denied 
that these differences of conception may have had their foundation in 
a religious schism between the two nations ; but this opinion should 
not be regarded as more than a probable conjecture, or held to be an 
historical fact, which follows from the linguistic data with the same 
certainty as the proposition that the Indian and Iranian nations had 
originally the same common ancestors. Other possible modes may be 
conceived, in which this opposition may have arisen; such as the 
internal development of the Iranian people itself. We have only to 
reflect on the case of the German religions, and their ancient gods, 
who, in presence of Christianity, came to be regarded as evil spirits. 
Dualism, with its rigorous consequences, was a power which operated 
in Iran in precisely the same manner as Christianity did in Germany. 
This dualism, which was a result of the particular development of the 
Iranian people, was compelled to make room in its system, in the best 
way it could, for those forms of religious belief which it found already 
in existence, and did not feel itself strong enough to discard. Many 
beings formerly regarded as gods may thus have been transformed into 
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evil spirits, because they stood in too strong a contrast to the new 
moral system. It appears to me that the opposition between the 
religious conceptions of the Indians and the Iranians grew up gradually, 
and not all at once, in consequence of a reform of Zarathustra, as some 
have assumed.” Spiegel, as above, p. 3. On Aiidra see the 5th vol. of 
this work. p. 121, and note 212 there. 


NOTE J .—Page 327. 

Ptolemy, Geogr. vi. 16, has the following notice of Ottorocorra: — 
Sieved fcev rrjv Xrjpucrjv, ra re kclKov peva "Avvtfta, k. t. X. 
“ The country of Serica is surrounded by mountain ranges,” viz., the 
Annibian, the Auxacian, the Asmiraan, the Casian, the Thagurian, 
and that of Emodus. 

Kal to KaXovfievov 9 Otto po/cop pas, ov ra rrepara iire^et potpas 
p%0 X<rr Kal poo-r \0. “ [Another of these ranges] is that called 

Ottorocorras, the limits of which extend from 169° 36' to 176° 39' 
east longitude.” 

Ta pev ovv apKTLKcoTepa rrjs SrjpiKrjs Karavepovrai €0vrj 'Av- 
0p(D7ro(f)cuycbv. “ The northern parts of Serica are inhabited by the 
tribes of the Anthropophagi ” (men-eaters). The Annibi, Sizyges, etc. 
follow. 

Kal pecrrjpflpLvdoTaTot, nrapa ra 'HpwSci Kal HrjpiKa opr) ’Otto- 
poKoppat. “ And southernmost of all, near the Emodian and Serican 
mountains, dwell the Ottorocorra.” 

Among the cities of Serica is mentioned Ottorocorra, in east lon- 
gitude 165° 37' 15". 

Ottorocora is again alluded to by Ptolemy in book via., in his 
remarks on the eighth map of Asia : — 

'H ’ OrropoKopa rrjv per/loTrjv fjpepav &p&v cSy o eyyiara* 
Kal SteorrjKev 'AXegavSpeias 7r/oo9 eo> &pai$ eirra . “ The greatest 

length of the day in Ottorocora is nearly 14 J hours. It is distant 
from Alexandria seven hours towards the east.” 

See, for an account of Ptolemy’s geographical system, Lassen’s Ind. 
Ant. iii. 94, ff. ; and for the position of Ottorocorra, the map at the 
end of the same volume. 
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NOTE K. — Page 334. 

In regard to Airyanem Vaejo, Lassen observes (Ind. Ant. 1st ed., 
i., p. 526, ff. ; 2nd ed. p. 634, ff.) : “ If we assume that the Arian 
Indians and the Iranians had originally the same common abodes, 
out of India, we should expect to find a tradition on the subject 
among the latter people rather than among the former. We have 
already said that the Indians have no longer any legend of this 
sort, though they imagine a sacred region and the seats of the gods 
to exist to the north of India. 12 The Iranians, on the contrary, clearly 
designate Airyanem Vaejo as the first created country : this they place 
in the extreme east of the Iranian highlands, in the region where the 
Oxus and Yaxartes take their rise. This country was afflicted with 
winter by Ahriinan, and had only two months of summer, as if 
the tradition of a decrease in the earth's temperature still floated 
in the legend. We must suppose the cold highlands on the 
western slopes of Belurtag and Mustag to be meant,” etc. [The 
next paragraph will be quoted in Note M.] The following remarks 
are added: “It suffices to have made it probable that the earliest 
abodes of the Indians and Iranians are to be sought in the extreme 
east of the Iranian highlands ; but we may assert it to be more than 
probable that the Indians were derived from some part of the Iranian 

12 Lassen's idea, quoted in p. 337, that the “ daily prospect of the snowy summits 
of the Himalaya, glittering far and wide over the plains/' and the knowledge the 
Indians had of the “ table-land beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its 
clear and cloudless sky,” etc., would point out the “ north as the abode of the gods, 
and the theatre of wonders,” is confirmed by Homer’s description of Olympus, Odyss. 
vi. 42, ff. : — 

Otihvfjnr6vfi' , o6t <pat t\ Qewp e5 os d(T<pa\is old 
*E fj.fj.epar oW dp^oiai TtpdaareTcu, offre ttot * tfx&py 
Aevtr aiy ofrre x&p iirmlkparai' b.KKa p.dx* a XQpr\ 
ntirrarat &pe<pe\os , Aei/fc^ 3' imfiebpopep aHy\rj. 

u Olympus, where they say the blessed gods 
Repose for ever in secure abodes : 

No stormy blasts athwart those summits sweep, 

No showers or snows bedew the sacred steep ; 

But cloudless skies serene above are spread, 

And golden radiance plays around its head.” 

This, however, is the ideal Olympus. The mountain is styled iy dppupos, “ snowy/* 
in Iliad i. 420, where the scholiast explains the discrepancy by saying that the 
epithet “ snowy ” applies only to the parts below the clouds, the summits being 
above the clouds, and exempt from rain or snow. 
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country The means of arriving at a conclusion on this sub- 

ject are uncertain; we can only form conjectures from a review of the 
later geographical positions occupied by these nations; and we are 
thus led to fix on the country lying between the Caspian sea and 
the highlands before mentioned, as having been most probably their 
ancient seats.” 

See also Ariana Antiqua, p. 134, quoted in Note M. 

Baron von Bunsen also treats of the First Fargard of the Vendidad 
in one of the Appendices to his Bibel-werk, vol. v. pp. 315, 316. I 
abstract the following remarks : — u The sacred books of Zoroaster’s 
followers begin with a description of the gradual diffusion of the Arian 
races of Bactria, as far as the Penjab. The account of these migrations 
of the Bactrian Arians is preceded by a remarkable reference to the 
primeval country in the north-east, from which their forefathers re- 
moved to their present abodes, in consequence of a great natural con- 
vulsion. It appears that that once perfect primeval country, Airyana, 
had originally a very mild climate, until the hostile deity created a 
powerful serpent, and snow ; so that only two months of summer re- 
mained, while winter prevailed during ten. The country next oc- 
cupied was Sogdiana; and the third Bactria. The progress of the 
Arians with their civilization is, as it were, the march of Ahura Mazda, 
the lord of spirits. This advance has an historical import, for all the 
countries which are specified form a continuous series, extending 
towards the south and west, and in all of them the Arian culture is 
discoverable, and even now (in part exclusively) predominant. The 
first-named country can be no other than that where the Oxus and 
Yaxartes take their rise; the table-land of Pamer, and Khokand. 
Assuming the genuineness and antiquity of the Bactrian tradition, we 
have here a testimony, deserving of the highest consideration) to the 
historical character of the Biblical tradition regarding the interruption 
of the life of the Asiatic population by a great natural convulsion con- 
fined to this locality. The country lying between the highlands just 
mentioned to the east, and the mountains of Caucasus and Ararat to 
the west, with the Caspian Sea in its centre, is regarded by scientific 
geologists, such as Humboldt and Murchison, as the very region where 
the most recent convulsions of nature have occurred. The snow and 
the prolonged winter alluded to in the oldest Arian tradition must 
have been the result of an upheaving of the land into mountains.* 1 
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THE BAHIKAS, GAND HARAS, ETC., AS DESCRIBED 


NOTE L . — Page 354. 

In the Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. 108, Professor H. H. Wilson 
translates parts of a long passage in the Karna Parva, or viii th book of 
the Mahabh., verses 2025, ff., in which the manners of the Bahlkas, 
Madras, G&ndharas, Aranas, and other tribes of the Panjab are stig- 
matized as disgraceful. The same text is quoted and translated in the 
appendix to M. Tr oyer’s RajataranginI, vol. ii. pp. 549, ff. I will 
cite a few specimens from this passage. The country where the 
Bahlkas dwell is thus defined (verses 2029, ff.) : Vahishkritah Hima- 
i>atd Gangayd clta vahishkritah | Sarasvatyd Yamunayd Kurukshetrena 
chdpi ye | Panchdnam Sindhu-shasht&nam nadindm ye'antard§ritdh | 
Tdn dharmavdhyan aSuchln Bdhlkdn parivmjayet \ “ Let every one 
avoid those impure Bahlkas, who are outcasts 18 from righteousness, 
who are shut out by the Himavat, the Ganga, the Sarasvatl, the 
Yamuna, and Kurukshetra, and who dwell between the five rivers 
which are associated with the Sindhu (Indus), as the sixth.” 

Their women are thus described (v. 2035) : Gdyanty athacha 
nrityanti striyo mattdh vivasasah | Nagardgdra-vapreshu vahir mal- 
ydnulepandh, etc. u The women, drunk and undressed, wearing gar- 
lands, and perfumed with unguents, sing and dance in public places, 
and on the ramparts of the town,” etc. ; with much more to the same 
effect. 

Again (v. 2063, ff.): Panchanadyo vahanty etah yatra nissritya 
parvatdt | Arattdh ndma Bdhlkah na teshv Aryo dvyaham vaset | (v. 
2068, ff.) Arattdh ndma te de6dh Bdhlkam ndma tajjalam | Brdhmand - 
pasaddh yatra tulyakdldh Prajapateh | Vedo na teshdm vedyancha yajno 
yajanam eva oha | Vratyandm ddsamlydndm annam devah na bhunjate | 
Prasthaldh Madra- Gandharah Arattdh ndmatah Khasdh | Vasdti- 
tSindhuMUvTrdh iti prdyo Hi hut sit ah | “ In the region where these five 
rivers flow after issuing from the mountains dwell the Bahlkas, called 
Araftas ; let no Arya dwell there even for two days. . . . The name 

w These expressions, “ dharma-vaAyan” and “ va^wA-kritSb,” seem to contain a 
play on the name of the Bahlkas . This tribe is mentioned in the S'. P. Br. i. 7, 3, 
8, quoted above, p. 202 ; where it is said that they gave to Agni the name of Bhava. 
This reference to their recognition of one of the Indian gods, without any depreda- 
tory allusion to thdr manners, .may perhaps be held to indicate that the author of 
the Br&hmana did not hold them in such low esteem as the speaker in the Mahfi- 
bhirata. See also the quotations from P&nini in note 142, p. 354. 
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of the country is Arafta ; the water of it is called Bahlka. There 
dwell degraded Brahmans, contemporary with Prajapati. They hare 
no "Veda, no Yedic ceremony, nor any sacrifice. The gods do not eat 
the food offered by Vratyas and servile people. The Prasthalas, 
Madras, Gandharas, Aranas, Khavas, Yasatis, and Sindhusauvlras are 
nearly all very contemptible.” Again it is said of the same country 
(v. 2076, ff.) Tatra vai Brdhmano bhatvd tato bhavati Kthatriyah | 
Vaisyah S' ddra&ha Bahlka* tato bhavati ndpitah | Ndpitaicha tato 
bhatvd punar bhavati Brdhmanah | Dvijo bhatvd cha tatraiva punar 
dd*o 9 bhijdyate | Bhavaty ekah kule viprah prasrishfdh kdmacharinah | 
Gdndhardh Mddrakaschaiva Bdhikdkchdlpachetazah . “ There a Bahlka, 
born a Brahman, becomes afterwards a Kshatriya, a Yai£ya, or a 
S'udra, and eventually a barber. And again the barber becomes a Brah- 
man. And once again the Brahman there is bom a slave. One Brah- 
man alone is born in a family among the senseless Gandharas, Madras, 
and Bahlkas ; the [other brothers] act as they will without restraint.’ * 

In the Bajataranginl, i. 307, ff., the Gandhara Brahmans are thus 
characterized : — Agrahdrdn jagrihire Gandhara - brdhmand * tatah | 
samdna-&ild* tasyaiva dhruvam te 9 pi dvijadhamuh J Bhaginl-varga - 
sambhoga-nirlajjdh Mlechha-vam&ajdh | Snushdsangatisalctdicha ddra - 
ddh *anti pdpinah | Vastubhavai* tathd bhafya bhdryya-vikraya- 
kdrinah | paropabhogitds teshum nirlajjd 8 tarhi yoshitah | “ Then 
the Gandhara Brahmans seized upon rent-free lands ; for these most 
degraded of priests were of the same disposition as that [tyrannical 
prince.] These sinners, sprung from Mlechhas, are so shameless as to 
corrupt their own sisters and daughters-in-law, and to offer their wives 
to others, hiring and selling them, like commodities, for money. Their 
women being thus .given up to strangers, are consequently shameless.” 

M. Troyer remarks (vol. ii. 317) that “ the inhabitants of the Panjab 
are in this passage of the Mahabh. named generally Bahlkas and Aranas, 
while the Gandharas are associated with the different tribes into which 
these inhabitants are subdivided, such as the Prasthalas and Madras, 
in such a way that it can scarcely be doubted that the former (the 
Gandharas) lived in their neighbourhood, diffused like them between 
the six rivers of that country. . . The Sindhu-Gandharas mentioned, 
Raj. i. 66, \ived on the Indus.” 

And Wilson says (As. Bes. xv. 105) : “According to the Mahftbh. 
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the Gandhari are not only met with upon crossing the Setlej and pro- 
ceeding towards the Airavatl (Ravi), or where Strabo places Gandaris, 
but they are scattered along with other tribes throughout the Pai^ab, 
as far as to the Indus, when we approach Gandaritis. According also 
to our text (Raj. i. 66) one body of the Gandhari appear to occupy a 
division of their own on the last river, which is named after that very 
circumstance, Sindhu-Gandhar, and these may have extended west- 
ward as far as the modem Candahar.” In his Yishnu-Pur., 1st ed., 
p. 191, note 83, the same writer says of the Gandharas: “These are 
also a people of the north-west, found both on the west of the Indus, 
and in the Panjab, and well known to classical authors as the Gandarii 
and Gandaridae.” See also Rawlinson’s Herodotus, iv. pp. 216, 217. 


NOTE M . — Page 356. 

Lassen, Ind. Ant. i. 527, remarks as follows : “ The opinion that 
the original seats of these [the Indian and Iranian] nations are to be 
sought here in [the extreme east of the Iranian highlands], receives 
great confirmation from the fact, that we find branches of these nations 
on both sides of this lofty range ; for the ancient inhabitants of Casghar, 
Yarkhand, Khoten, Aksu, Turfan, and Khamil are Tajiks and speak 
Persian ; it is from this point only that they are diffused towards the 
interior of upland Asia : so that their most powerful germ seems to 
have been planted on this range.” 

And Professor H. H. Wilson says: “Without extending the limits 
of India, however, too far to the north, there is no reason to doubt 
that the valleys of the Indian Caucasus were properly included within 
them, and that their inhabitants, as far as to the Pamer mountains and 
Badakhshan, were Indians, who may have been at first tributary to 
Persia, and afterwards subjects of some branches of the Greek race of 
Jtectrian kings.” — Ariana Antiqua, p. 134. 

Badakhshan is the country on the banks of the Oxus near its sources, 
situated between lat, 36° and 38° north, and lying eastward from 
Balkh. Pamer lies in the same direction. See the map in Ariana 
Ant. p. 214, or that of Ancient India in Lassen’s Ind. Ant., vol. ii. 
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NOTE N. — Page 396, note 83, line 6. 

The passage of the S'atapatha Brahmana here referred to is as foUows: 
xiii. 8, 1,5: Chains srakti | devas cha asurdk cha ubhaye prujupatydh 
dikshv aspardhanta | te devdh asurdn sapatndn bhrdtrivydn digbhyo 
9 nudanta | te 1 dikkah pardbhavan | tasmad yah daivyah prajuk chatus- 
sraktini tdh smakundni kurvate | atha ydh usury ah pr achy us tvad ye 
tvat parimandaldni | te'nudanta hy endn digbhyah . t{ 4 Pour-cornered. 
The gods and Asuras, both the offspring of Prajapati, contended in the 
regions. The gods expelled the Asuras, their rivals and enemies, from 
the regions ” [conceived, apparently, as square, or angular]. “They, 
being regionless, were overcome. Hence, the people who are divine 
construct their graves four-cornered ; whilst the Eastern people, who 
are akin to the Asuras, construct them round. For the gods drove 
the Asuras from the regions.” 


NOTE 0 .—Page 443. 

A question of considerable interest here presents itself, on which it 
may be desirable to make a few remarks, viz., whether the indigenous 
or non-Arian races, who now speak Tamil, and the other languages of 
the southern group, are of the same family as those tribes who were 
brought into contact with the Ary as on their first arrival in India, 
-and the remains of whose languages have survived in the vernacular 
dialects of northern Hindustan. The late Eev. Dr. J. Stevenson 
appears to have been of opinion that the non-Sanskrit clement in the 
northern and southern vernacular dialects was originally to a great 
extent the same, and that the people who spoke them also belonged to 
one race. He remarks (Art. vii., Joum. Bombay Branch Royal As. 
Soc., No. XII. for 1849), “It is usually taken also for granted that 
between the non-Sanskrit parts of the northern and southern families 
of languages there is no bond of union, and that the only connecting 
link between the two is their Sanskrit element. It is to this last 
proposition that the writer of this paper demurs.” He afterwards 
proceeds : “ The theory which has suggested itself to the writer as 
the most probable is, that on the entrance of the tribes which now 
form the highest castes, those of the Brahmans, Eshattriyas and 
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Waisyas, into India, they found a rude aboriginal population, speaking 
a different language, haying a different religion, and different customs 
and manners ; that by arms and policy the original inhabitants were all 
subdued, and in great numbers expelled from the northern regions, 
those that remained mixing with the new population, and being first 
their slaves, and then forming the Sudra caste. The language of 
these aborigines is supposed to have belonged to the southern family of 
languages, the most perfect remaining type of which family is the 
Tamil.” The fundamental affinities of the northern and southern 
languages are then discussed by Dr. Stevenson in various papers in 
the same journal, which appeared in the years 1851 and 1852. Dr. 
Caldwell, however, has expressed his dissent from Dr. Stevenson, 
both in regard to the affinities between the pre-Aryan races them- 
selves of the north and of the south, and their original languages. 
(See pp. 38, ff. and 69, ff. of his Dravidian Grammar). In regard to 
the languages he remarks (p. 39, ff.) that the hypothesis of their 
affinity does not appear to him to have been established; as though 
various analogies in grammatical structure seem to connect the non- 
Sanskrit element in the north Indian idioms with the Scythian or 
Tartar tongues, yet that no special relationship of the former to the 
Dravidian languages has yet been proved to exist. If the non- 
Sanskrit element in the northern vernaculars (p. 40) had been 
Dravidian, we might have expected to find in their vocabularies a few 
primary Dravidian roots such as the words for head, hand, foot, eye, 
ear; whereas Dr. Caldwell has been unable to discover any trust- 
worthy analogy in words belonging to this class. Further research, 
he adds (p. 42), may possibly disclose the existence in the northern 
vernaculars of distinctively Dravidian forms and roots, but their 
presence does not yet appear to be proved ; and he therefore concludes 
that the non-Sanskrit portion of the northern languages cannot safely 
be placed in the same class with the southern, except, perhaps, in the 
sense of both being Scythian rather than Arian. The same is the 
opinion of the Rev. Dr, J. Wilson, who in his “ Notes on the Marathi 
Language,” in the preface to the second edition of Molesworth’s 
Marathi Dictionary (p. xxii), thus writes : — " The Scythian words in 
the Marathi are, in general, like those of the other Turanian tongues, 
more in their forms than in their sounds. They differ very much 
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from the vocables of the Turanian languages in the south of India 
(the Canarese, Telugu, Tamul, and Malayalam), the comparison of the 
dictionaries and grammars of which throws but little light on the 
Marathi; and though they may be classed in the same tribe of 
languages, they evidently belong to a different family, to a different 
Turanian immigration into India; yet to be explored by the combined 
labours of the philologist and the ethnographer.” Regarding the 
question whether the non-Arian tribes of the north and the south 
are themselves of the same stock, Dr. Caldwell remarks (p. 72) that 
the Dravidians may be confidently regarded as the earliest inhabi- 
tants of India, or at least as the earliest that entered from the 
north-west, but it is not bo easy to determine whether they are the 
people whom the Arians found in possession, or whether they had 
been already expelled from the north by the irruption of another 
Scythian race. Without deciding this point positively, Dr. Caldwell 
is led by the apparent differences between the Dravidian language* 
and the aboriginal element in the northern vernaculars, to incline to 
the supposition that the Dravidian idioms belong to an older stage 
of Scythian speech; and if this view be correct, it seems to follow 
that the ancestors of the Scythian or non-Arian portion of the 
north Indian population must have immigrated into India at a later 
period than the Dravidians, and must have expelled the Dravidian* 
from the greater portion of north India before they were themselves 
subjugated by a new race of Arian invaders from the north-west. 
In any case Dr. Caldwell is persuaded that it was not by the Arians* 
that the Dravidians were expelled from northern India, and that, 
as no reference occurs either in Sanskrit or Dravidian tradition to 
any hostilities between these two races, their primitive relations 
could never have been otherwise than amicable. The pre-Arian 
Scythians, by whom Dr. Caldwell supposes that the Dravidians may 
have been expelled from the northern provinces, are not, he con- 
siders, to be confounded with the Kolas, Santhals, Bhills, Dorns, and 
other aboriginal tribes of the north, who, he supposes, may have 
retired into the forests before the Dravidians, or, like the Bhotan 
tribes, have entered into India from the north-east. The languages 
of these forest tribes Dr. Caldwell conceives to exhibit no affinity 
with the aboriginal element in the north-Indian vernaculars. We 
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have therefore, according to the views just summarily expounded, 
four separate strata, so to speak, of population in India : 

First and earliest, the forest-tribes, such as the Kolas, Santhals, 
Bhills, etc., etc., who may have entered India from the north-east. 

Second ’. The Dravidians, who entered India from the north-west, 
and either advanced voluntarily towards their ultimate seats in the 
south of the peninsula, or were driven by the pressure of subsequent 
hordes, following them from the same direction. 

Third . We have the race (alluded to at the end of the preceding 
head, No. 2) of Scythian or non-Arian immigrants from the north- 
west, whose language afterwards united with the Sanskrit to form 
the Prakrit dialects of northern India. 

Fourth. The Arian invaders who (after separating first from the 
other branches of the Indo- Germanic stock, and last of all from the 
Persian branch of that family) advanced into India, drove before 
them the non-Arian tribes who were previously in possession of the 
Panjab and other parts of the north-west provinces of India, and after 
organizing Brahmanical communities, and founding Brahmanical insti- 
tutions in the north, gradually diffused themselves to the east and 
south, and eventually extended their discipline, and to some degree 
their sacred language, to the remotest parts of the peninsula. 

To whatever degree the details of this theory may be capable of 
proof, the general conclusion, at least, seems to be undeniable, viz., 
that the ancestors, both of the Dravidian nations, and of other non- 
Sanskritic tribes now occupying different parts of India, were in 
occupation of that country before the immigration of the Arians; 
and that the former could not (as is erroneously intimated in various 
Puranic and other traditions) have been descended from the latter. 
If the Dravidian Cholas, Keralas, etc., were originally Kshatriyas 
who fell away from Brahmanism, they must have been reconverted to 
that system ; a double process of which there is no historical proof. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES* 


i. Page 47, lines 21-24. 

This remark seems to be incorrect. The Scholiast could not have 
meant to denote the Maharashtrl, or any other of the provincial Prakrits, 
by the term “ deii,” as they all embraced a “ tatsama” and a “ tad- 
bhava” element also. He could only, when using the word “ de&i” 
have referred to the local element in each. See pp. 49, 427, ff. 

ii. Page 249 fc lines 18, ff. 

A leanred friend informs me that the Sanskrit astu does not cor- 
respond to the Latin esto, which in old Latin is estod ; that the latter 
word coincides with such Sanskrit forms as yajatdt , etc. ; and that the 
Bame holds good of the Greek estd. He also states that santu (Sanskrit) 
is not = sunto (Latin) ; and that the Greek es , en, do not correspond to 
the Sanskrit dsis , dslt , but to the Yedic ds (compare Bohtlingk and 
Hoth 8.v. 1, as ; where Panini vii. 3, 97, and B.Y. x. 8^, 7 ; x. 129, 
3, and x. 149, 2, are referred to). Bopp. Comp. Gr., 2nd ed., ii. p. 410, 
gives the Sanskrit dsam , asls, dslt , and as , as corresponding to the 
Greeks, es , es, en; and Schleicher in the table in p. 710, of his 
Compendium, 3rd ed., gives estd (Gr.) and esto (Lat.) as corresponding 
to the Sanskrit astu, and sunto (Lat.) as coinciding with the Sanskrit 
santu. 

iii. Page 250 , line 14. 

Pari, dadaria , correspond both in sense and sound to derkd, dedorha . 

iv. Page 251, lines 25-27. 

Instead of the Sanskrit navatd , samatd , laghutd, such Yedic forms as 
arMfai&ti, devatati, sarvatdti, should have been given as the more 
exact equivalents of the Zend, Greek, and Latin words there quoted* 
See Bopp’s Comp. Grammar, 2nd ed., vol. iii. pp. 218 (where the Latin 
senecta , juventa, vindicta , are specified as the forms corresponding to the 
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Sanskrit navatd , etc.), and 221. See also Schleicher’s Compendium, 
3rd ed., p. 425. f. 

v. Page 251, lines 28, ff. 

Compare with the Sanskrit and Greek forms in tie and sis, the Latin 
mens, mentis; ars , artis ; fors , fortis; and vestis. See Schleicher’s 
Compendium, p. 437. 

vi. Page 253. 

In the appendix to his edition of ITjjvalaladatta, Prof. Aufrecht has 
pointed out a number of forms which correspond in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin. 

vii. Page 264, line 1 ; and 289, line 6, and note 66. 

See Bohtlingk and Koth’s Lexicon, s.v. 1, rudh ; where rodhati in 
B.V. viii. 43, 6, and vi rodhat, in E.V. i. 67, 5 (9), are derived from 
rudh, the old form of ruh, and are explained in the sense of “ growing.” 
See also Benfey’s translation of the latter passage in Orient und Occi- 
dent, i. 596. 

viii. Page 347, lines 8, ff; 348, lines 25, ff., and 350, f. 

Compare note 12 in the first preface above, p. xxv. 

ix. Page 393, line 19; 395, line 21 ; 396, line 15 ; and 418, note 124. 

The points referred to in these passages are further illustrated by the 
following lines from the Mahabharata, ii. 1169, ff. : Tatah S' urpdrar 
kam chaiva Tdldka\am athdpi cha | vase chaJcre mahdtejdh DandalcarM 
cha mahdbalah | 1170 | Sdgara-dvipa-vdsdms cha nripatln Mlechha - 
yoni-jdn | Nishaddm purushdddmi cha Karnaprdvarandn api | 1171 | 
Ye cha Kdlamukhdh ndma nara-rdfahasa-yonayah | kritsnam Koligi- 
riih chaiva Surabhipattanarh tathd | .... 1173 | EkapdddM cha 

purushan Kerakdn vana-vdsinah | nagariih Sanjayantm cha pdshan- 
dam Karahutakam | 1175 | JDutair eva vase chair e- | 1176 | Tatah 
kachchha-gato dhimdn dutdn Mddra/vati-sutah 1 1177 | Preshaydmdsa 
rdjendra Paulastydya mahdtmane | Vibhishanaya dharmutma priti- 
purvam arindama | 1178 | S' a chasya pratijagrdha sasanam priti- 
purvakam | 1169. Then the glorious and mighty warrior reduced 

to subjection Surparaka, Talaka^a, the Danglakas, (1170) the kings 
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of Mlechha race, who inhabited the islands of the ocean, the 
Hishadas, the men-eaters, the Karnapravaranas, [men whose ears 
served them for coverings], (1171) the Kalamukhas sprung from men 
and Rakshasas, the whole of Kolagiri and Surabhlpattana .... 
1173. He then by his heralds subjected the Kerakas, one-footed men 
living in forests,' the city SanjayantI, and the wicked Karahataka . . . 
1176. Then tho wise and righteous son of Madravatl, arrived in the 
low-lying tract, sent messengers amicably to the great son of Pulastya, 
Yibhlshana, who received his commands in the same spirit.” In verse 
1837, the “ man-eating Romakas,” and in v. 1875, the Karnaprava- 
ranas, are again mentioned. 

The monkeys despatched to seek for STta are desired to visit among 
other countries those of the following races : — Ramayana iv., 40, 26, 
ff. (Bombay ed.,*=iv. 40, 29, ff., Gorr. ed.): KarnaprdvaranatM chaiva 
tathd chCvpy OshthaJcarnakdh | Ghoralohamukhus chaiva javandS chaika - 
pddakah | akshayuh balavantaS cha tathaiva purushudakdh | Kirdtdk 
tlkshnachudaS cha hemdbhdh priya-darian&h | dma-mlnuSandi chdpi 
Kirdtdh dvipavdsinah | antarjalachardh ghordh naravydghrdh iti 
smritdh. “ The Karnapravaranas (men whose ears served for cover- 
ings), the Oshthakarnakas (people whose ears extended to their lips), 
the dreadful Lohamukhas (iron-faced-men), swift, and one-footed, un- 
decaying, strong, men-eaters (a kind of Rakshasas according to the 
commentator), the Kiratas, with sharp-pointed hair^knots, gold- 
coloured, and pleasant to behold ; and the dreadful Kiratas, who ara 
islanders, and eat raw fish, live in the waters, and are men-tigers 
(men below and tigers above, according to the commentator ).” One 
of the Rakshasls mentioned in the Mahabh. iii. 6137, is called 
ekapada, “ the one-footed.” 


x. Page 416, line 4. 

The Rakshasas are in other places also described as following Brah- 
manical observances. Thus in the sequel of the story of Gautama 
(from the Mahabharata xii. 6293, ff.), above referred to in pp. 365, f., 
and 418, note 124, — which is told as an illustration of ingratitude, — 
it is narrated that in consequence of the remonstrances of the other 
Brahman, the hero of the story, after pleading poverty as an excuse 
for his mode of life, left the Dasyu village in which he had been living, 
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and went towards the ocean. While he is halting in a delightful 
forest under a tree, a crane, called Rajadharman, son of Ka£yapa and 
the goddess Dakshayanl, and a friend of Brahma, arrives in the even- 
ing from the heaven of that deity. Gautama, being hungry and thirsty, 
is tempted to kill and eat him. The bird, however, welcomes him as a 
guest to his house, and entertains him with the utmost kindness and 
hospitality. Gautama then, in answer to an inquiry of his host, explains 
that he is indigent, and on his way to the sea-coast in search of the 
means of subsistence. The bird promises to procure him riches, and 
in the morning sends him to a friend of his own, a Rakshasa king, 
called Yirupaksha, who lived not far off, and who, he said, would fulfil all 
Gautama’s aspirations (v. 6356). The Brahman accordingly proceeds 
to the court of the Rakshasa chief, where he is eagerly welcomed. In 
answer to the Rakshasa’s questions, he avows that he has married a 
S'udra woman as his second wife (punarbhu). Notwithstanding this 
confession, he is invited to a feast to be given to a thousand learned 
Brahmans whom the Rakshasa chief was to entertain on that day 
(vv. 6376, ff.) These Brahmans were all well fed, received large 
presents of jewels, and were assured that on that day they would 
receive no molestation from any Rakshasas (vv. 6392, f.). Gautama, 
too, got his share of gold, which weighed so heavily, that he could 
scarcely carry it away to his place of sojourn in the forest, where 
he sat down wearied and hungry. He is, however, welcomed and 
entertained by the crane Rajadharman, but resolves to slay his host, 
that he may have somewhat to eat on the way home (v. 6401). He 
accordingly kills the crane while asleep, plucks and roasts him (v. 
6403), and sets out on his journey homeward. After a time, the 
Rakshasa king is apprehensive that something may have befallen his 
friend Rajadharman, who had not come to visit him as usual, and sends 
to ascertain the cause of his absence (6407, ff.). The bird’s skeleton 
is discovered, and Gautama is pursued and brought to the Rakshasa 
king, who, with his ministers and purohitas, weeps at the sight of 
his Mend’s remains (v. 6418) ; and commands the malefactor to be 
slain and his flesh given to the Rakshasas to eat. They, however, 
beg to decline eating the flesh of such a sinner, and say it should 
be given to the Dasyus. But even the latter refuse to eat it. Both 
Rajadharman and Gautama are, however, afterwards restored to life. 
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The latter returns to his old haunts, and begets wicked sons on this 
Sudra woman, his second wife. He is in consequence cursed by the 
gods, and doomed to hell (w. 6445, ff.). 

xi. Page 343, lines 8 and 19. 

The number of the periodical called “ Nature,” for 14th Sept., 1871, 
contains an article by Prof. Max Muller, on Major-General Cunning- 
ham’s “Ancient Geography of India,” in which R.V. v. 53, 9, and x. 
75, 6, are translated, and some remarks on the Kubha, Krumu, and 
Gomatl rivers are added. 

xii. Page 439, line 14. 

As this sheet is passing through the press, I find that it is stated 
by a writer in the “Comhill Magazine ” for November, 1871, p. 570, f., 
that Dr. Caldwell is wrong in asserting that the Dravidians are a 
Turanian people; and that in reality they “represent lineally an off- 
shoot from the great parent stock which left the fatherland long before 
Sanskrit was grown into vigour, and about the same period that the 
Teutonic wave flowed northwards into Europe. There is scarcely a 
Dravidian root which does not appear in Gothic, Anglosaxon, or Ice- 
landic.” As at present informed, I am unable to say whether any 
detailed proof of these assertions has been, or can be, adduced. 
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I reprint here two metrical translations from Indian authors, which 
have already been published, though they are but very slightly con- 
nected with the other contents of this volume. 

I. Asita and Buddha , or the Indian Simeon . 

% In the Lalita Vistara — a legendary history in prose and verse of the 
life of Buddha, the great Indian Saint, and founder of the religion 
which bears his name — it is related that a Rishi, or inspired sage, 
named Asita, who dwelt on the skirts of the Himalaya mountains, 
became mlormed, by the occurrence of a variety of portents, of the 
birth of the future lawgiver, as the son of King S'uddh5dana, in the 
city of Kapilavastu, in Northern India, and went to pay his homage 
to the infant. I have tried to reproduce the legend in the following 
verses. The similarity of some of the incidents to portions of the 
narrative in St. Luke ii. 25, ff., will strike the reader. 

I may mention that the Buddhist books speak also of earlier Buddhas, 
that the word means “the enlightened,” or “the intelligent,” and 
that Buddha also bore the appellations of Gautama, and of S'akyasinha, 
and S'akyamuni — i.e., the lion, and the devotee, of the tribe of the 
S'akyas, to which he belonged. 

That I have not at all exaggerated the expressions in the text which 
speak of Buddha as a deliverer or redeemer, or assimilated his character 
more than was justifiable to the Christian conception of a Saviour, 
will be clear to any one who can examine the original for himself. 
In a passage quoted in the first volume of this work, p. 509, Rumania 
Bhafta, a renowned Brahmanical opponent of the Buddhists, while 
charging Buddha with presumption and transgression of the rules 
of his caste in assuming the functions of a , religious teacher (with 
which, as belonging to the Kshatriya, and not to the Brahmanical, 
class, he had no right to interfere), ascribes to him these words — 
44 Let all the evils (or sins) flowing from the corruption of the Kali 
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age” (the fourth, or most degenerate, age of the world) “fall upon 
me ; but let the world be redeemed !” If we were to judge from this 
passage, it might seem that the character of a vicarious redeemer was 
claimed by, or at least ascribed to, Buddha. I am informed by Mr. R. 
C. Childers, however, that in his opinion the idea of Buddha’s having 
suffered vicariously for the sins of men is foreign to Buddhism, and 
indeed, opposed to the whole spirit and tendency of the system. Ac- 
cording to him the Buddhist idea is simply this, that Buddha volun- 
tarily underwent great sufferings And privations during a long course 
of probation, in order that he might attain the truth, and teach it to 
men, and so redeem them from worldly existence. 

Another valued correspondent, Professor E. B. Cowell, is unable to 
think that the sentiment ascribed to Buddha by Kumarila is foreign 
to his system, as it is thoroughly in accordance with the idea of the 
six pdramitas. But he does not understand it as implying any theo- 
logical notion of vicarious atonement, but rather the enthusiastic 
utterance of highly-strung moral sympathy and charity ; and would 
compare it with St. Paul’s words in ltomans ix. 3, and explain it in just 
the same way as, he thinks, Chrysostom does that verse. He further 
refers to the existence of numerous Buddhist stories in the Kathasarit- 
sagara, among which is one from lvi. 153, viz., the story of the dis- 
obedient son with a red-hot iron wheel on his head, who says: — 
Pdpino * nye y pi [vi?] mucky antdm prithvydm tat-pdtakair api | d pdpa - 
kshayam etad me chakram blirdmyatu murdhani | “ Let other sinners on 
earth be freed from their sins ; and until the removal of [their] sin let 
this wheel turn round upon my head.” In either case it is only a 
wish, and it is not pretended that it really had, or ever could have, any 
effect on other men. It only expresses a perfection of charity. The 
same idea (borrowed, as Mr. Cowell supposes, from Buddha) occurs 
in the Bhagavata Purana, ix. ch. 21. The “ immortal word ” ( amfitafo 
vachah , v. 11) contained in the 12th verse, and ascribed to the pious and 
benevolent king Rantideva, — who himself endured hunger and thirst 
to relieve others, — is as follows : Na kdmaye 1 ham gatim Isvarut pardm 
mhtarddhi-yuktam apunarbhavam vd | drtim prapadye 9 khila-dehabhajdm 
antahsthito yena bhavanty aduhkhah | “I desire not from God that 
highest destiny which is attended with the eight perfections, nor do I 
ask to be exempted from future births. I seek to live within all oor- 
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poreal beings, and endure their pains, that so they may be freed from 
suffering.’ * On this the commentator annotates thus: Para-duhkhd- 

sahishnutayd sarveshdm duhkham svayam bhoktum a&dste | 

44 akhiladeha-bhujdm drtim ” duhkham tat-iad-bhoktri-rupena “ antah - 
sthitah 19 sann aham “prapadye” prdpnuydm ity evafn kdmaye |) 


On Himalaya’s lonely steep 
There lived of old a holy sage, 

Of shrivelled form, and bent with age, 
Inured to meditation deep. 

He — when great Buddha had been horn, 

The glory of the Siikva race, 

Endowed with every holy grace, 

To save the suffering world forlorn— 

Beheld strange portents, signs which taught 
The wise that that auspicious time 
Had witnessed some event sublime, 

With universal blessing fraught. 

The sky with joyful gods was thronged : 

He heard their voice with glad acclaim 
Resounding loudly Buddha’s name, 

While echoes clear their shouts prolonged. 

The cause exploring, far and wide 
The sage’s vision ranged ; with awe 
Within a cradle laid he saw 
Far off the babe, the Sakyas’ pride. 

With longing seized this child to view 
At hand, and clasp, and homage pay, 
Athwart the sky he took his way 
By magic art, and! swan-like flew 

And came to King Suddhodan’s gates, 

And entrance craved— “ Go, royal page, 
And tell thy lord an ancient sage 
To see the King permission waits.” 

The page obeyed, and joined his hands 
Before the prince, and said — “ A sage, 

Of shrivelled form, and bowed with age, 
Before the gate, my sovereign, stands, 

" And humbly asks to see the King.” 

To whom SuddhOdan cried—” We greet 
All such with joy ; with honour meet 
The holy man before us bring.” 


The saint beside the monarch stood, 

And spake his blessing—” Thine be health, 
With length of life, and might, and wealth ; 

And ever seek thy people’s good.” 

•With all due forms, and meet respect, 

The King received the holy man, 

And bade him sit ; and then began— 

“ Great sage, I do not recollect 

“ That I thy venerable face 
Have ever seen before ; allow 
That I inquire what brings thee now 

From thy far-distant dwelling-placr ” \ 

u To see thy babe,” the saint replie. j 
“ I come from Himalaya’s steeps. 

The king rejoined — “ My infant sleeps ; 

A moment wait until he rise.*’ 

“ Such great ones ne’er,” the Rishi spake, 

“ In torpor long their senses steep, 

Nor softly love luxurious sleep ; 

The infant Prince will soon awake.” 

The wondrous child, alert to rise, 

At will his slumbers light dispelled. 

His father’s arms the infant held 

Before the sage’s longing eyes. 

The babe beholding, passing bright, 

More glorious than the race divine, 

And marked with every noble sign, 14 

The saint was whelmed with deep delight ; 

And crying — “ Lo ! an infant graced 
With every charm of form 1 greet !” 

He fell before the Buddha’8 feet, 

With Angers joined, and round him paced. 14 

Next round the babe his arms he wound, 
And “ One,” he said, “ of two careers 
Of fame awaits in coming years 

The child in whom these signs are found. 


*• Certain corporeal marks are supposed by Indian writers to indicate the future greatness of 
thoi«c children in whom they appear. Of these, thirty-two primary, and eighty secondary, marks 
are referred to in the original as being visible on Buddha’s person. 

14 The word here imperfectly translated, means, according to Professor H. H. Wilson's 
Dictionary, ‘‘reverential salutation, by circumambulating a person or object, keeping the right 
side towards them.** 
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u If such an ono at home abide, 

He shall become a King, whose sway 
Supreme a mighty arm’d array 
On earth shall stablish far and wide. 

u If, spurning worldly pomp as vain, 

He choose to lead a tranquil life, 

And wander forth from home and wife, 

He then a Buddha's rank shall gain.” 

He spoke, and on the infant gazed, 

When tears suffused his aged eyes ; 

His bosom heaved with heavy sighs ; 

Then King iSuddhodan asked, amazed — 

u Say, holy man, what makes thee weep, 
And deeply sigh P Does any fate 
Malign the royal child await ? 

May heavenly powers my infant keep !” 

“ For thy fair infant’s weal no fears 
Disturb me, King,” the Rishi cried ; 

“ No ill can such a child betide : 

My own sad lot commands my tears. 

“ In every grace complete, thy son 
Of truth shall perfect insight lfi gain, 

And far sublimer fame attain 
Than ever lawgiver has won. 

“ He such a Wheel 17 of sacred lore 
Shall speed on earth to roll, as yet 
Hath never been in motion set 
By priest, or sage, or god of yore. 

“ The world of men and gods to bless, 

The way of rest and peace to teach, 

A holy law thy son shall preach — 

A law of stainless righteousness. 

“ By him shall suffering men be freed 
From weakness, sickness, pain and grief; 
From all the ills shall find relief 
Which hatred, love, illusion, breed. 

u His hand shall loose the chains of all 
Who groan in fleshly bonds confined ; 
With healing touch the wounds shall bind 
Of those whom pain’s sharp arrows gall 


“ His words of power shall put to flight 
The dull array of leaden clouds 
Which helpless mortals’ vision shrouds, 
And clear their intellectual sight. 

" By him shall men who, now untaught, 

In devious paths of error stray, 

Be led to find a perfect way — 

To final calm 18 at last be brought. 

“ But once, 0 King, in many years, 

The figtree 19 somewhere flowers perhaps ; 
So after countless ages’ lapse, 

A Buddha once on earth appears. 

u And now, at length, this blessed time 
Has come : for he who cradled lies 
An infant there before thine eyes 
Shall be a Buddha in his prime. 

“ Full, perfect, insight gaining, he 
Shall rescue endless myriads tost 
On life’s rough ocean waves, and lost, 
And grant them immortality. 90 

“ But I am old, and frail, and worn ; 

I shall not live the day to see 
When this thy wondrous child shall free 
From woe the suffering world forlorn. 

’Tis this mine own unhappy fate 
Which bids me mourn, and weep, and sigh; 
The Buddha’s triumph now is nigh, 

But ah ! for me it comes too late !” 

When thus the aged saint, inspired. 

Had all the infant’s greatness told, 

The King his wondrous son extolled, 

And sang, with pious ardour fired — 

tl Thee, child, th' immortals worship all, 
The great Physician, bom to cure 
All ills that hapless men endure ; 

I, too, before thee prostrate fall.” 

And now — his errand done — the sage, 
Dismissed with gifts, and honour due, 
Athwart the sether swan-like flew, 

And reached again his hermitage. 


16 The term here translated “ insight ” is derived from the same root as the word “ Buddha," 
and means “intelligence,” or “ enlightenment.” 

it The term thus rendered, dharmachakra, expresses a somewhat singular figure. It denotes 
the “wheel of the law,” or the “ wheel of righteousness,” or the “ wheel of religion.” 

u* The word in the original is nirvana, a term of which the sense is disputed— some scholars 
esteeming it to mean absolute annihilation ; others explaining it as the extinction of passion, the 
attainment of perfect dispassion. Mr. Childers informs me that he considers nirv&iya to signify 
aotive bliss on earth for a brief period, followed (upon death) by total annihilation. See a letter 
from him on this subject in No. 62 of “ Triibner’s Literary Record ” for October, 1870, p. 27* 

10 The tree referred to in the original is the Udumbara, the Ficus giomerata . 

90 Amrite cha pratuhth&payishyati. 
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‘ II. Havana and Vedavatx. 

The Ram ay ana, as is well known to students of Indian literature, 
relates the adventures of Rama, son of the King of Ayodhya (Oude), 
who, in consequence of a domestic intrigue, became an exile from his 
country, and wandered about the southern regions of India in company 
with his brother Lakshmana and his wife Slta. Slta was carried off 
by Havana, King of the Rakshasas (demons or goblins), to his capital 
Lanka, in the island of Ceylon. Ultimately, Havana was slain in 
battle by Rama, who (according, at least, to the poem in its existing, 
and perhaps interpolated, form) was an incarnation of the supreme 
god Vishnu, and Slta was rescued. Rama returned to Ayodhya after 
his father’s death, and succeeded him on the throne. The legend 
now freely translated is taken from the supplementary book of the 
Ramayana, chapter 17, and relates a passage in the earlier life of 
Ravana. Vedavatl, the heroine of the story, agreeably to the Indian 
theory of the transmigration of souls, was subsequently re-bom in the 
form of Slta. 

Where, clothed in everlasting snow, 

Himuiay’s giant peaks arise 
Against the ambient azure skies, 

And bright as molten silver glow — 

While, far beneath, the solitudes 
Are green with Detada.ru 21 woods — 

It chanced that once the demon lord 
Who ruled in Lanka’s isle afar, 

And, mounted on his airy car, 

Those northern tracts sublime explored. 

Alighted there upon the ground, 

Ana roamed the forests mid around. 

And, lo, he saw a maiden, fair 
And brilliant as a goddess, clad 
In garb ascetic, rude and sad, 

Deform with squalid matted hair : 

And all at once with passion fired, 

The damsel’s secret thus inquired : 

u Hpw is it, tell me, lovely maid — 

Whose virgin charms subdue the heart, 

Whose form with every grace of art 
In gold and gems should be arrayed — 

Thou dost this doleful garb assume, 

Which ill beseems thy youthful bloom P 

81 Finns devadaru, which signifies, the “ divine tree ;** the Deodar, a magnificent tree, both 
n height and girth. 

88 The Daityas in character correspond with the Titans of the Greeks, 


“ Whose daughter art thou ? What hath led 
Thy choice to such a life austere P 
0 blest were he whom, lady dear 
And beauteous, thou should’ st deign to wed ! ” 
Him, duly honoured as a guest, 

The fair ascetic thus addressed : 

“My father was a holy sage ; 

From him I sprang as, calm, and dead 
To earthly aims and joys, he read 
Th’ eternal Veda’s hallowed page: 

The voice which spoko within the Book 
In me a form corporeal took. 

“ The gods, enamoured, all aspired 
The honour of my hand to gain : 

Their ardent pleas were urged in vain ; 

A loftier aim my father fired ; 

For he had vowed, with lawful pride, 

I could be only Vishnu’s bride. 

" Incensed at his rejection, one 
Among the suitors, proud but base, 

The chieftain of the Daitya race, 22 
Avenged the slight the sage had shown : 

By night he nign my father crept, 

And vilely slew him while he slept. 
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u That I my sire’s high aim may gain, 
And win great Vishnu for my lord, 

I lead this life, by thee abhorred, 

Of hard austerity and pain ; 

And, till the goa himself impart, 

I wed his image in my heart. 

41 I know thee, Ravan, who thou art : 

Bv virtue of this life austere 
All hidden things to me are clear ; 

I bid thee hence ; avaunt, depart !” 

But by the maiden’s charms subdued, 

The demon still his suit pursued. 

“ Proud art thou, lady fair, whose soul 
So high aspires ; but such sublime 
Devotion suits not well thy prime, 

Nor stern and painful self-control. 

The old may so their days employ ; 

But thou should’ st live for love and joy. 

“ I am the lord of Lanka’s isle ; 

Thy peerless charms my bosom fire ; 

If thou wilt crown my heart’s desire, 
And ever on me sweetly smile, 

Then thou, ray favoured queen, shalt know 
The bliss that power and wealth bestow. 

“ And who is Vishnu, pray, declare, 
Whose form thy fancy paints so bright ? 
Can he in prowess, grandeur, might, 

And magic gifts, with me compare ? 

A phantom vain no longer chase, 

The offer of my love embrace.” 

To whom the holy maid replied — 

“ Presumptuous fiend, thy boast is loud : 
No voice out thine, profanely proud, 
Hath ever Vishnu’s might defied. 


Heaven, earth, and hell, all own him lord— 
By all their hosts and powers adored.” 

She spake ; the fiend with rage was fired : 
The damsel’s hair he rudely grasped ; 
Thus by his hated fingers clasped, 

She tore her locks, and cried, inspired— 
u This insult I may not survive : 

I enter now this fire, alive. 

“Yet though I die, I once again 
Shall live to recompense this wrong. 

And though my vengeance slumber long, 
My pious works their meed shall gain, 

And I shall rc-appear on earth, 

A virgin fair of royal birth.” 

She ceased. With fixed resolve to die, 

The fire she entered, calm, elate ; 

When all at once, to celebrate 
This deed heroic, from the sky 
There fell a shower of fragrant flowers, 
Rained down by gods from heavenly bowers. 

Nor was this maid’s prediction vain. 

Attaining all her heart’s desire, 

As Slta she was bom again, 

The daughter of a royal sire, 

And won great Rama for her lord, 

Whom men as Vishnu’s Self adored. 

And now the demon-king profane, 

Whose coming doom had been foretold * 
By that insulted maid ofiold, 

By Rama’s hand in fight was slain. 

For how could hellish power withstand 
[ Incarnate Vishnu’s murderous brand? 
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A 

Abhidharmapitaka, 58 
Abhira, 428 
Abhlrika, 46 
Abhiri, dialect, 46 
Abu Sin, 349 
Achcha, see Atsu and Utsu 
Achitas, 391 
Adar/a, 400 

Adharavana Yyakaranam, 
428 

Adhvaryu, 188 
Aditi, 297 

Aditva (the sun), 188 
JEscnylus quoted, 293 
Agamemnon, 196 
Agastya, 409, 413 ff. 

Agni, 175, 181, 185, 188 f, 
197, 201 f, 211 f, 323, 
361, 451, etc. 
Agnihotra, 404 
Agni purana, 422 
Agrayana, 177 
Ahi, 388 
Ahisfuva, 387 
Ahriman, 480, see Angra- 
tnainyus 

Ahum Mazda, 298 f, 329 
ff. 464, 471 ff. 
Aindravayava-graha-brah- 
mana, 213 

Airuvati, 484, see lravatl 
Airyama, 298 
Airyama-vaejo, 329 ff, 
480 f. 

Aitareya Brahmana 181 
i. 4 — 172 

i. 23, 25—381 f. 

ii. 19—397 
v. 32 — 188 

vii. 

1, 22, 34—183, 353 
13—184 
18—364, 369 
viii. 14, 23 — 324 
38—183 


Aitihasikas, 175 f. 

Akesines, 345 
Akrida, 422 
Aksu, 484 
Akuli, 386, 396 
Alexandria, 479 
Alexander the Great, 344 f. 
Alishtfng, 345 
Allahahad pillar inscrip- 
tion, 104, 109 
Amud, 390 

Amarakosha, 255, 404 
Amesha^pentas, 475 
Amir Taimur, 6 
Anagnitra, 390 
Anasas, 392 
Anaya, 377 
Andhra- dipika, 427 
Andhrabhyitya dynasty, 

438 

Andhra kaumudi, 428, 431 
Andhriau Vishnu, 428,431 
Andhra Ruya or Andhra 
Royoodoo, 431, 436, 438 
Andhras, 364, 423, 427 
Andra, 300, 478 j 

Angiis, 351 f, 357, 406, I 
454 

Angiras, 197 
Angirasas, 189, 383 
Anglosaxons, 280 
Angramainyus, 299, 330 
Anmdra, 373 f. 

Anitabha, 343 ff, 348 f 
Anjana, 350 
Annibi, 479 

Annibian mountains, 479 
Anthropophagi, 479 
Anukramani, 195, 361 
Anuyujas, 175 f. 
AnyadeS'yam, 428 
Apabhrafhs'a, 46 ff, 52, 
259, 428 
Apastamba, 179 
Apaya, 345 
Appakavlyam, 429 


Aptva, 2° 6 
Arabic, 218 ff. 

Arachosia, 314, 332 
AranyanI, 393 
Ararat, 481 
Arattas, 482 ff 
Arbuda, 385, 387 f. 
Ardhamagadhi, dialect, 46, 
50 

Aria, Ariana, 318, 340 
Ariabignes, Ariarathes,etc., 
etc., 293 
Arii, 292 

Arimanius (Ahriman) 472 
Ariomardus, 292 
Arizanti, 292 
Ariikiya, 341, 345, 348 
Arjum, 385 
Arna, 3 1 7 f, 361 
Arrian, Indica, 344 
Aryaman, 297 f. 

Aryas, 213, 282, 291,354, 
359 if,' 443 

Aryavarta, 303, 340, 400 
Ashi, 331 
Asikni, *341, 345 
Asita, the Indian Simeon, 
494 

Asmireean mountains, 479 
Asoka, 56, 62 ff, 104, 132 
Asura, 299 

Asuras, 175, 202, 363, 485, 
etc., etc. 

, their castles, 378 ff. 

Asutripas, 391, 418 
A^valayana, 179, 199, 298 
Asvatha, 461 
Alvins, 176, 360, 447, 471 
Atharvan, 451, 460 f, 464 
Atharrans, 189, 383 
A thary angirasas, 460 
Atharva Sanhitfi, 187 ff* 
445 ff. 

Atharyaveda. 

iii. 

17 , 4 , 8—421 
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Atharvaveda.— continued. 

16, l,ff’-461 
20, 4, '8— 368 
30, 4—209 
v. 

4, 1—328 

22, 6, 7 f, 12, 14— 
351, 446 
28, 9 f— 383 

x. 

3, 11—388 

4, 23—451 

6, 10, 20—383 

7, 20—189 

xi. 7, 24—189 

xii. 

1, 11—349 

1, 45—376 

xviii. 

2, 28—368, 387. 

xix. 

47, 50—451 
62, 1—368 

Athrava, 456, 460, 4G4 
Athwya, 296, 473 
Atittngva, 379, 385 
Atri, 198, 388 
Ateu Telugu, 429 f. 
Atthakatha, 56, 62 
Attock, 335 
Atyaruti, 324 
Audkarvan Achary, 432 
Audumbarayana, 177 
Aufrecht, Prof. Tb., bis 
Catalogue, 167 

, art. in Jour. Gcr. 

Or. Society, 343 
— — , art. in Ind. Stud. 
195 

,on ago of Atharva- 

vcda, 460 ff. 

, on the relation of 

Prakrit to Sanskrit, 131 
— — , on Vedic forms in 
Pali, 72 

— — , quotations sup- 
plied by, 159, 400 
— , suggestions by, 
205, 238, 359, etc. 

— , bis Ujjvalaladatta, 

142, 490 

Aupamanyaya, 175, 195 
Aumavabna, 176 f, 204 

, the demon, 

871, 387 

Anxasian mountains, 479 
AvantT, dialect, 60 
AvatSrs, 203 


Avesta, 459 f, 475 f 
Ayodbya, 498 
Ayu, 386. 


B 

Bactria, 457, 481 
Bactrians, 457, 459 

— — kings, 336, 484 

language, 226 

Badakhshan, 319, 484 
Badarika, 329 
Bagh o Bahar quoted, 6 
Baehr’s Herodotus, 292 
Bahlkas, 202, 352, 354, 


482 ff. 
BahlTkas 
Bahlikas 
Balhikas 


( 349, 351, 446, 
f 454 


BaklidbT, 330 
Baludichcha, 60 
Bularamayana, 78,89, 103 
Balusa, 351 
Bali 417 
Balkh, 332, 446 
Ballantine, Rev. H., on 
relation of Makratti to 
Sanskrit, 26 

Ballantync, Dr. J. R., cor- 
rection suggested by 
him, 174 

, his Mahabhashya, 

154, 346 
Banga, 64 
Ban gas, 357 
Bauddkas, 259 
Bauddhayana, 179 
Beames, Mr. J., art. in 
Journ. R. A. S., 8, 35, 
143 f. 


Bceas, 345 

Behar, 347, 350, 404, 443 
Bebat, 345 

Belurtagh, 318 f, 334, 480 
Benfey, Prof. Th. 

, bis art. in Gott. Gel. 

Anz. 115, 117,145, 335, 
367 f. 

, Griech. Wurzellexi- 

kon, 228, 256 

, Indien quoted, 55, 

64, 105, 136, 311, 335 

, Orient und Occident, 

204, 343, 359, 370, 372, 
etc. 

, Samaveda, 160, 170, 

198, 203, 237, 343, 346, 
348, etc., etc. 

, Sanskrit grammar, 

263, 265, 441 


Bengali dialect, 4 ff, 32, 
118, 127, 146, 254, 425, 
439 

Bbabra inscription, 104, 
109, 115 

Bhagavata Purana, 162 
i. 3, 24—350 
iv. 14, 43 ff— 411 
vii. 10, lf> — 350 
lx. 21, Ilf— 495 
Bhamaha’s Manorama, 43 
Bharatavarsba, 336 
Bbasba, 46, 67, 130, 136, 
151 f. 

Bbaskara Acharya, 161, 
178 

Bbava, 451 
Bhavya, 342 
B hills, 487 
BhTmes'vara, 428 
Bhlskma, 365 
Bbota, 49 
Bhotan, 487 
Bhrigu, 197 
Bhrigus, 279 
Bkur, 188 
Bhuvah, 188 

Blackie, Prof., his note on 
Iliad, ii. 813 f — 157 
Bbhtlingk, Dr. O. — 

, his S'akuntala, 14 

; — , bis Panini, 154 

Bbhtlingk and Roth’s 
Lexicon, 187, 189, 204, 
224, 238, 346, 348, 350, 
360, f, 368 f, 460 ff, etc. 
Bollensen, Dr., articles by 
him, 160 

Bopp, Dr. F., Corap. Gram. 

228, 236, 489 
Brakm&, H95, 

Brakm& jyeshtham, J452 
Brahma and Brimka, 159, 
202, 432 f. 

Br&hman (priest), 188, 462 
Brahman (caste) 298, 
456 ff, 462 

Brahraanas (books), 163, 
176, 178 ff. 

Brahma purana, 422 
Brahraavaivarta Purana, 
162 

Brahmavarta, 303, 400 
Brajbhakha, 36, 39 
Br£al, M., on the geogra- 
phy of the Avesta, 314, 
334 

Byihad Aranyaka Upani- 
shad, 215 f, 361 
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Bjdhaddevatu, 164 
Bfihat, 156 

Brockhaus, H., his Prabo- 
dhachandrodaya, 14 
Buddha, 55, 1 15, 153, 350, 
494 ff. 

Buddhaghosa, 62, 72 
Buddhapriya, 60 
Buddhism, 55 ff. 

Buddhist councils, 56 
Buddhists, 53 f, 351 
Bundehesh, 471 
Bunsen on the geography 
of the Avcsta, 334, 481 
Burnouf, M. E., Bhuga- 
vata Purana, 338 

, Histoire du Buddh- 

isme Tndien, 116, 123 f. 

, Lotus dc la bonne 

loi, 55, 61, 72, 105 f, 
109 ff. 

Burnouf and Lassen, on 
the Pali, 68, 108 
Burrindu, 349 


C 

Calchas, 196 
Caldwell’s Dravidian 
Gram., 53, 415, 424 ff, 
486 ff. 

Campbell’s Tclugu Gram., 
48 f, 53, 424 f, 434 ff. 
Canarese language, 32, 
260, 423 ff. 

Canoj, 49, see Kanouj 
Casian mountains, 479 
Caspian Sea, 481 
Caucasus, 481 
Cawnporc, properly Kanh- 
pur, 17 

Celtic languages, 217 
Centaurs, 279 
Cerebral letters, 441 f. 
Chakhra, 330 
Chandaliku, Chandall, 46, 
50 

Chandalas, 305, 310 
Chandldevarf Prakfita dl- 
pika, 46 

Chandrabhaga, 348 
Charanayyuha, 192 
Charmab'iras, 177 
Chhandas, 189 
Chhandogya Upanishad, 
p. 585*— 396 
iv. 17, 1—188 
Chenab, 345 


Childers, Mr. R. C., sug- 
gestions made, and ma- 
terials supplied, by him, 
22, 24 f, 28 f, 54, 76, 
83, 88 f, 110, 495. 
Chintamani, 435 
Chitrakuta, 409, 412 
Chitraratha, 347 f, 361 
Cholas, 422 f. 

Chorasmians, 292, 342 
Chrysostom, 495 
Chulikapateaclil, dialect, 
48, 52, 428 
Ckumuri, 368 
Clough’s Pali Grammar, 
65, 70, 73, 76 
Colobrooke, Mr. H. T., his 
Essays, 178, 195, 200, 
203, 265, 325, 424 
Comparative Philology, 
remarks on, 217 ff. 

Comparative Tables — 

i. Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
modern vernaculars, 
13, 15 ff 

ii. Prakrit and modern 
vernaculars, 27 ff. 

in. — vii. Sanskrit, Ga- 
tha, Pali, and Pra- 
krit, 76 ff. 

viii. Sanskrit, rock in- 
scriptions and Pali, 
111 ff. 

ix. Sanskrit, Persian, & 
Arabic words, 220 

— Sanskrit, Zend, 
and Persian, 221 ff. 

x. Sanskrit, Zend, 
Greek, and Latin, 
230 ff. 

Sanskrit & Zend, 287 ff. 
Sanskrit and Telugu 
roots, 426 f. 

Comparison of Sanskrit 
and Zend, Greek and 
Latin pronouns, nouns, 
verbs, etc., 242 ff. 
Cophen, see Kophon 
Coromandel coast, 401 
Cowell, Prof. E. B., his 
Prakjita prakaia, 14, 
43 f, 48, 73 ff, 120. 

, correction made by 

him, 174 

,note inElphinstone’s 

history, 476 f. 

, opinion referred to, 

495 


Crawfurd, Mr. John — 

“ Language as a test of 
the races of man,’* etc., 
282, f. 

Cural, 435, 437 
Curtius, Grundzuge der 
Griech. Etymologic, 228, 
237, 239, 256 
Curzon, Mr. A., in Jour. 
R.A.S., 301 ff, 312 f, 
320 f, 357, 441, 443 
Cushitic tribes, 419 f. 

D 

DahhTti 384, 387 
Dadhyach, 447 
Daevas, 299, 330 
Dahaka, 330 
Daityas, 395, 497 
Daksha, 420 
DfikshayanT, 492 
Dakshinatya dialect, 46 r 
50 

Damilas, 60 

Dandin’s Kavyadarifa, 46 f, 
Danu, 383 
Danu, 371, 428 
Dandaka forest, 408, 413 
Dandakas, 490 
Daradas, 338, 365 
Dasyus, 31, 145, 151, 218 
282, 291, 359 ff, 409, 
418, 443, 492 
Dusa, 361 f, 367 f, etc. 
D’Alwis, Mr. J., his 
Kachchiiyana, 54, 65 
Darranas, 330 
Das'aratha, 406 
Dehli pillar inscription, 
104, 109 
Dekhan, 441 ff. 

Delius’s Radices Pracri- 
ticae, 14 
Demodocus, 211 
Deotsu, 337 
Devapi, 168 
Devas, 175, 299 
Desi, Dos' yam, 147 ff, 
Deshyumoo J427 ff. 
Desmoulins, 283 
Dharmachakra, 495 
Dhatumala, Sanskrit, 425 
•, Telugu, 425 
Dhauli .inscription, 104 , 
109, 114 
Diespiter, 295 
DTgha Nikaya, 61 
Dlpankara, 60 
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Divod&sa, 879 f, 384, 389 
Dracharamam, 428 
^Dravida, 260, 401, 422 f. 
DravidI, dialect, 46, 50, 
127, 425 
DraYid&8» 355 
' Dravidians, 443 
Drishadvatl, 311, 345, 397, 
399 ff. 

Druhyu, 260 
Drvar'pa, 331 
Dualism, 478 
Dujak, 330 
Durga, 201 

Durga or Durgachurya, 
commentator on the 
Nirukta, quoted, 156, 
165 ff, 173 f, 303 f. 
Duryodhana, 353 
Dushyanta, 422 
Dwarf avatar, 203 
Dyaus, 279 

E 

Ekalavya, 418 
Ekaparvataka, 405 
Ellis, Mr. F. W. 

, his note on the Dra- 

vidian languages, 48, 
53, 424 ff. 

Elphinstone’s (Hon. Mr.) 
History of India, quoted 
or referred to, 304, 321, 
476 ff. 

Emodus, 479 
Erinnys, 279 
Euaspla, 345 
Euripides quoted, 215 


Faesi, his note on Iliad ii. 
813 f. — 157 

Fargard, 1st, of the Vendi- 
dad, 314, 329 ff, 480 f. 
Fausboll’s Dhammapada, 
quoted, 71, 76 
Feridun, or Fredun, 296, 
476 

Fick, August, his Vergl. 
Worterbuch, 216, 228, 

257 

Finnish languages, 441 
French language, 261 

G 

Gfilava, 177 

Gandak, GandakI, 404 f. 
Gandarii, Gandaritis, 342 


G5ndh5ra, Gandharis, 49, 
342, 349, 351 ff, 428, 
482 

Gandharvas, 175, 279 
Ganga, 341, 345, 482 
Gargya, 177 
Garnapatya fire, 451 
Garroeas, 344 
Gatha dialect (Indian), 10, 
115 ff 207, 210 
Gathas (Zoroastrian), 332, 
468 

Gathin, 197 
Gau, 330 

Gaud! dialect, 48, 50 
Gaupayanas, 386 
GaurT, 344 

Gautama, 365, 418, 491 f, 
494 

Gaya, 350 
Gayagfiras, 204 
Geldart, Rev. G. C., his 
paper u Language no 
test of race,” 277, 467 £ 
Germans, 280 
Gilgit, 337 

Girnar inscription, 104 f, 
114 

Godaverl, 347, 408, 428 
Gogard, or Gokeren tree, 
471 

Gomal, 343, 348 
Gomati, 343, 348, 493 
Gonds, 424 

Goldstiicker, Dr. Th., his 
Dictionary, 373, 463 

, his Panini, 153 

, paragraphs contri- 

butea by him, 262 ff. 
Gopatha Bruhmana, i. 1, 
1—156 
Gotama, 197 
Gotama Rahugana, 402 
Govinda Ananda, 307 
Goyinda deva’s Balarama- 
yana and Prasanna> 
raghava, 14 

Gorresio’s Ramayana, 406 
ff, 419 f. 

Goryaia, 345 
Gramyam, Gramyumoo 
speech, 49, 427 ff. 
Greek, 216, 254 ff. , 
Greeks, 267 ff. 

Gjihya Sutras, 186, 421 
Guha, 407 f. 

Gundert, Dr. H., on the 
Dravidian elements in 
Sanskrit, 34 


Gurgan, 332 
Gurnwai, 335 
Guzerat! or Gutjara dia- 
lect, 4, 7, 425 


Haag, Dr. F. Vergleichung 
des Prakrit mit den 
Romanischen Sprachen, 
147 

Haetumat, 330 
Haiva, 49 

Haoma, 297, 470 ff. 

Hall, Dr. F., his V&sa- 
vadatta, 152 
Hamitic tribes, 419 f. 
Banumiin, 157, 159 
Hapta Hendu, 295, 300, 
331 ff. 

Hari, 431 
Harivan^a — 

1616, 1836—422 
7799—208 
9491—189 
Haraqaiti, 330 
Bariyuplya, 348 
Harivarsha, 326 
Haroyu, 314, 330 
Haug, Prof. M., 199 

, Ait. Hruhmana, 164, 

172, 184 f, 382, 397 

, Das Erste Kapitel 

des Vendidud, 329 ff. 

, Brahma und die 

Brahmanen, 462 
, Origin of Brahman- 
ism, 462 
Hebrew, 218 

Hebrew, knowledge of, 
how preserved, 139 
Heeren, Prof., 332 
Hemachandra, 44, 61 f, 
67, 404 
Hermes, 279 

Herodotus quoted, 215, 
292, 459 
Hesiod, 186 
Hilmend, 332 
Himalaya or Himavat, 
303, 310, 324, 328,335, 
340, 349, 400, 412, 480 
Hind! dialect, 4 ff, 13, 15 
ff, 32, 118, 127, 146, 
227, 254, 425, 438 f, 
441 

Hindukush, 335, 340, 354 
Hiran, 340 
! Hiranvatl, 344 
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Homer, 186, 216 
Hotri, 188 
Huiti, 456, 460, 464 
Humayun, 6 
Humboldt, 481 
Hunas, 443 
Hutokhsh, 464 
Huxley, Prof., on the 
“ Methods and results of 
Ethnology,” etc., 282 ff. 
Hydaspes, 345 
Hyrcania, 332 

I 

Ila, 323 

Iliad quoted, 157 
Ilvala, 159, 414 
Indo-European languages, 
217 ff. 

Indo- Scythians, 444 
Indra, 197 f, 201, 212 f, 
299, 348, 359,361, 373, 
447, 451, etc. 
Indraprastha, 335 
Interpretation of the Yeda, 
article on the, in Journ. 
R. A. S. 173, 210, 255 
Iranians, 477 f, 480, and 
passim 

Iravati, 3l2, 345, 348 
Isana, 294 

1 1 varachandra Yidyusa- 
gara quoted, 162 
Italian compared with 
Prakrit, 147 ff. 

Italians, 280 
Itihasas, 161 f. 

J 

Jainas, 435 
Jamadagni, 447 
Janaka, 192, 404, 406 
Janaki (Slta.), 158 
Janasthana, 410 
Jemshed, 331, 476 
Jumna, see Yamuna 
Jupiter, 295 

Justi, Dr., his Handbuch 
der Zendsprachc, 220, 
223, 228, 244, 289, 299, 
459, 462 
Jyotishtoma, 381 

K 

Kabandha, 412 
Kabul, 332 
Kabulistan, 337 
Kachchayana’s Pali Gram- 
mar, 54, 60 


Kaiyvata, 400 
Kaksnlvat, 323, 361 
Kakula, 432 
Kala, 452 
Kulakavana, 400 
Kulakuta, 405 
Kalamukhas, 491 
Kales'vara, 428 
Kali, 408, 431, 453 
Kali, 221 
Kalinga, 64 
Kalidasa, 180 
Kalpasutras, 180 f. 

Kama, 452 

Kambojas, 259, 355, 365 
Kampana, 344 
Kandahar, 332 
Kanojana ) 

Kanoui > 49,143,401 
Kunyakubja ) 

Kanva or Kunva, 198, 431 
Kapardin, 201 
Kapurdigiri inscription, 
104, 107, 114 
Karalmtaka, 490 
Karanja, 385 
Karatoya, 404 f. 
Kurnapravaranas, 491 
Karnata, 260, 422 
Karnataka dialect, see 
Canarcse. 

Kartavlrya, 420 f. 
Kashmir, 329, 337 
Kitsika, 351 
Kasmlras, 354 
Kas'yapa, 492 
Kata, 197 
Kathaka, 180 
Kutthakya, 177 
Kathusarit-sagara, 495 
Katyayana, 58 f, 179, 193 
KaushI takl Bruhmana, 163, 
184, 192, 328 
Kaushltakins, 192 
Kautsa on the uselessness 
of the Nirukta, 170 ff. 
Kautsa, 177 
Kava Us', 297 
Kavasha Ailusha, 398, 465 
KuvOrl river, 347 
Kavya chandrika, 47 
Kavya Urfanas, 297 
Kedarnath, 412 
Keraaon, 335, 344 
Kekaya, 48, 406, 428 
Kerakas, 491 
Keralas, 422 f. 

Keresaspa, 296 


Kern, Prof. H., on the 
triple Yeda, 445 

, on the age of the 

A.V., 446 f. 

, on the antiquity of 

castes, 454 ff. 

Khamil, 484 
Khara, 410, 416 
Khadas, 482 
Khetudas, 459 
Khila, 193, 199, 450 
Khnenta, 330 
Khoes, 345 
Khoten, 484 
Khokand, 481 
Khonar, 345 

Kiepert, Dr., on the geo- 
graphy of the Vendidad, 
332, 334 

Klkata, 347, 350, 357 f. 

Kiluta, 386, 396 

Kiratas, 365, 396, 491 

Koas, 349 

Kola, 422 

Kolagiri, 491 

Kols, 423, 487 

Kophen river, 339, 342 ff. 

Koran, 219 

K orf alii, 405 

Kos'alas, 403 f. 

Kosti (sacred girdle of 
Parsecs), 298 
Kraushtaki, 177 
Kravyai 390, 418 
Krisat'va, 296 
Krivi, 396 
Krishna, 201 
Krishna (river), 432 
Krumu, 343 ff, 348, 493 
Kshatriya, 298, 310, 355, 
456, 463, 494 
Kubha, 339,343 ff, 348,493 
Kuhn, Prof. Adalbert, on 
the inserted letters in 
Puli, 70 

, in Indische Studien, 

294 

, in Zeitsch. fur die 

Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, 160 

, Herabkunft des 

Feuers, 279, 361, 377 

and Schleicher’s Bei- 

triige, 468, 477 ff. 

Kuhn, Dr. Ernest, his 
translation of KachchS- 
yana, 54 
Kulitara, 383 
KullQka Bhatta, 401 
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Kum&rila Bhatta, 494 
Kuntala, 49, 428 
Kurus, 405 
Kuru i angala, 405 
Kurukshetra, 400, 482 
Kurum, 343, 348 
Kurutthuma, 422 
Kutsa, 361, 376, etc. 
Kuyava, 585 


Lakshmana, 407,412, 417, 
498 

Lakshmldhara’s Shadbha- 
sha Chandrika, 44, 48 
Lalita vistara, 10, 76, 89, 
115 ff, 210 

Langlois’s Rigvcda, 196, 
199, 340, 346 
Languages derived from 
Latin, 134, 146 
Lassen’s Indische Alter- 
thumskunde (or, Indian 
Antiquities), 42, 65, if, 
68, 104 f, 108 f, 124, 
132 if, 163, 168, *281, 
308, 336, 342, 347 ff, 
406, 408, 444 

Institutiones lingua) 

Pracritic®, 14, 30, 35 ff, 
45 f, 58 

Zeitschrift fur die 

Kunde des Morgenlaudes, 
326, 353, 366 
Latin, 146, 149, 216, 227, 
254 ff. 

in the middle ages, 

139 

Letto - Slavonic tongues, 
217 

Linga, 202 
Lit. Centralblatt, 147 
Lohamukhas, 491 
Lohas, 355 
Lomapuda, 406 

u 

MadhusOdana Sarasvatt, 
189 

Midhwacharya, 163 
Madras, 482 ff. 

Madravatl, 491 
Madhyades'a, 308, 400 f. 
Magadha, 350 f, 454 
MagadhT dialect, 45 f, 48, 
60 f, 64, 58, 60, 63,108, 
114 £ 428 


Mahabharata, 458 

i. 

732 — 207 

2544, 2606, & 3188 ff 
— 386 

2439 ff — 358 
3478—423 
3533—260 
4346—327 
4719 ff— 326 

ii. 

793 ff— 404 
1025, 1031 f— 864 
1045 ff— 326 
1078—402 
1169 ff— 490 

iii. 

5074, 10538—398 
10545 f— 328 
12746 ff— 323 
15197, 15918—416 
15981—417 

vi. 

333—344 

vii. 

4747 ff— 365 

viii. 

1407 ff— 383 
2025 ff -482 f. 

ix. 

2960—398 

x. 

785-352 

xii. 

2429 ff, 6293 ff— 365 
6293 ff— 491 f. 

xiii. 

2505 ff— 466 
7458 ff— 383 

xiv. 

180—352 

2472—418 

Mahabhashya, 400 
pp. 22, & 63—154 
p. 62—356 
p. 104—161 

, Vivarana, on, 206 

Mahadeva, 194, 201 f. 
Maharashtri dialect, 36 ff, 
43 ff, 48, 50 £ 56, 65, 
428, 488 

Mahavansa (or Mabawan- 
so), 62 f. 

Mahendra, 56 f, 61, 63 
Mahendra hills, 428 
Mahetfa, 428 

Mahldhara’s commentary, 
on the Vai. S., 164, 186, 
193 


MahishmatT, 421 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 336 
Mahommed, 218 
Mahratti dialect, 4, 7, 15 
ff, 32, 118, 127, 146, 
254, 425, 438, 486 
Maitreya, 183 
Mala (Jharmanvati, 405 
Malantus, 344 
Malamantus, 344 
Malayalim language, 32, 
2o0, 423 ff. 

Miimidi Vcncaya, 427 ff. 
Manava dharma tfustra, 
138, 141 

— , quoted, i 23—188 

ii. 17 ff— 399 

— 23—346 

— 69—298 

iii. 13—466 

x. 12—305 

— 45—151, 364 

xi. 20—396 
Mandukini, 412 
Mantra, 179 

Manu, 184, 196,260, 279, 
323, 340, 360 f, 470, etc. 
Manu Svayambhu, 431 
Manyu, 362 
Marka, 386 
Maruts, 323, 369 
Marudvridhu, 341 
Marwar, 339 
Mathavas, 403 
Mathiah pillar, 104 
Mathura, 281, 401 
Matsyas, 400 
Matsyapurfma, 422 
M eghuvahana, 132 
Medea, 292 
Medes, 292 
Medhatithi, 447 
Medinikosha, 463 
Megasthenes, 327 
Mehatnu, 343 
Merv, 332 
Minos, 279 
Mir Amman, 6 
Mitbila, 405 f. 

Mithra, 297, 472 
Mitra, 297 

Mlechhas, 161, 213, 365 t 
Molesworth’s Mahrathi 
Dictionary, 266 
Monkeys, 417 ff 
Mouru, 300 

Mrichchhaka^T, 11 f, 14,161 
Mridhravach, 376 
Mfigaya, 375 
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Moiavats, 351 f. 

M tiller, Prof. Max — 

, “Chips/’ 115, 153, 

164 f, 279, 281, 300, 
310, 314, 340 

, Essay on the Bengali 

language, 315 
, Anc. Smisk. Litera- 
ture, 75, 104, 153, 161, 
164, 168, 173 f, 180, 
184 f, 187, 189 ff, 310 

, in Journ. Germ. Or. 

Society, 356 

— ■ — , Languages of the 
seat of war, 359 
, Last results of Per- 
sian researches, 290, 300 
— , of Sanskrit do., 153 

, of Turanian do., 

281, 311, 328, etc. 

, Lectures on lan- 
guage, 314 

, Translation of It. Y. 

x. 129—349 

art. in “Nature, ”493 

Munjavat, 352 
Muradevas, 391 
Murchison, Sir R., 481 
Musalnmns, 219 
Mustagh, 334, 480 
Mutibas, 364 

N 

Nadir Shah, 336 
Niige^a Bhatta, 206 
Nagnajit, 353 
Naliusna, 422 
Naichasakha, 350 
Naidanas, 176 
Nairuktas, 176 
Namuchi, 387 
Nannapa, or Nunniah 
Bhut, 432 
Narada, 353 
Narmada, 347, 421 
Natl dialect, 48 
Nepala, 49, 428 
Neriosengh’s Sanskrit 
transl. of the Avesta, 456 
Nigama, 179 

Nighantus (or Naighan- 
tuka), 165, 169, 186, 
255, 299 

Nirukta, 169, 179, 186 

i. 

1 — 165 
4 f— 151 
15—169, 171 
20—165 f 


Nirukta — continued, 

ii. 

2—152, 355 
11—195 
16—174 
23—346 

iii. 

8-175 

iv. 

15— 344 

vi. 

7— 207 

31— 377 

32— 350 

vii. 

1—195 

16— 197 

viii. 

21 f— 175 

ix. 

26—342 

8— 352 

x. 

42—195 
10, 46—196 
xii 

1, 19-176 
41—177 

Niruktaparisishta — 
i. 9—155 
i. 12—177 

Nisa,Nisai,Nisroa,330, 332 
Nishadas, 406 ff, 411, 418 
Nisliambhu, 428 
Nodhus, 197 

North Indian Dialects, 4 
Noideke, Prof., on the 
Semitic and Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, 219 
Norris. Mr. K, on the 
origin of the cerebrals 
in Sanskrit, 440 f. 
Nyayamalavistara, quoted, 
53, 179 

O 

Odras, 355, 400 
Odyssey, quoted, 211 
CEdipus, 196 
Olympus, 480 
Origin of non - Sanskrit 
words in vernaculars, 7, 
31 f. 

Orissa, 401 

Ormuzd, Oromazes, 334, 
472 

Orpheus, 279 
Osthakarnakas, 421 
Ottorooorra, 327 


Oudh, 404 
Oxus, 318, 480 f. 

P 

Padma lake, 405 

Purapa, 411 

Pahlavas, 259 
Paingins, 192 
Pairika Khnathaiti, 330 
Paitfaichi dialect, 43, 48* 
50, 52, 428 
Pakasusani, 364 
Pali language, 10 i, 53 ff, 
207, 214, 259 
Paman, 351 
Pamer, 481, 484 
Pampa, 412 
Panchajana, 175 
Panchalas, 396, 400 
Panchali dialect, 127 
Panchavifiife f a Brahmana 

13, 11—386 
Pandya, 48 f, 422, 428 
Punitii, 153 
“i. 2, 36—152 

i. 4, 20—152 

ii. 4, 10—400 

iii. 2, 108—152 

iii. 3, 78—354 

iv. 2,117 f — 354 

vi. 3, 20—152 

vi. 4, 102—206 

vii. 2, 64—206 
Panis, 377 
Panjab, 295. 336 f. 
Panjkora, 337, 344 
Parahaoma, 471 
Paramakambojas, 365 
Parasuruma, 421 
Paripatra, 400 
Parnaya, 385 
Parsecs, 298 
Parthians, 292, 342 
Paruchhepa, 195 
Parvata, 353, 373 
ParushnI, 341, 345, 348 
Pasunampati, 202 
Pathyu Svasti,' 328 
Paurava, 364 
Puvamanya, 474 
Pericles, 186 

Persian language, 217 ff; 
Persians, 267 ff. 
Peukelaeetis, 344 
Phallus, 202 
Phlegyes, 279 
Pictet, Ad., Origmes Indo- 
EuropSennes, 258, 264, 
266 n,272,294,317ff|834 
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Pipru, 87 5, 378 
Pisachas, 363 
Pitakattaya, 66 f. 

Pishtra, 456 
Pitris, 176 

Plutarch, de laid, et Osir. 

quoted, 471 £ 

Pluto, 472 
Portuguese, 281 
Pourut'aspa, 474 
Prachyas, 356 
Prahrada, 353 
Prahasta, 169 
Prajapati, 185, 188, 372, 
etc. 

Prakrit, meaning of the 
word, 61, 66 f. 

Prakrit, dialects, 10 ff, 214, 
221, 260 f. 

, Scenic or Dramatic, 

were they spoken ? 34 ff. 
Pramaganda, 350 
Prasannaraghava, 76, 89, 
103 

Prasthalas, 483 
Prasthanabhoda, quoted, 
190 

Pratirfakhyas, 186, 355 
Prayaga, 400 f. 

Prayajas, 175 f. 

Priests in the Vedic age, 
in Joum. R.A.S., 374, 
378 

Prinsep, Mr. James, deci- 
pherer of Indian Inscrip- 
tions, 104, 106 
Priyadardin or Piyadasi, 
104, 108, 115 
Priyamedha, 341 
Ptolemy, the geographer, 
327, 345, 479 
Pukkasas, 50 
Pulastya, 491 
Pulindas, 364 
Punarbhu, 492 
Pundras or Paundrakas, 
f 355, 364, 401 
Punjshlr, 346 
Puranas, 161 f. 

Pfira, 260, 376 f. etc. 
Purukutsa, 344, 370, etc. 
Pummilha, 447 
PurCLravas, 387 
Purusha, 455 
Purusharaedha, 193 
Purusha-sQkta, 199, 454 f., 
458, 462 f. 

PGshan, 201, 421 
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R 

Radhia pillar, 104 
Ragha, 330 

:. 16 — 173 
Rajadharman, 492 
Rajan, Rajanya, 463, 465 f. 
Rajataranginl, quoted, 483 
Rajendralll Mitra, Babu, 
his art. in Joum. As. 
Society, Beng. 115 ff. 
Rakshases or Rakshasas, 
175, 198, 364, 408 ff, 
491 

Rama, 201, 407 ff, 498, 
499 

Rama, son of Mrigu, 183 
Rama Tarkavu gi^a’s Pra- 
kritakalpataru, 46, 52 
Ramanuja, 163, 434 
Ramayana, — 139, 498 
quoted 
j. 

12, 20 ff— 406 

ii. 

50, 33 ff— 406 f 
69, 3—2 5 

116, 11 ff— 409 

iii. 

1, 1—408 

2, 4 ff — 410 
4, 22-411 
6, 15 ff— 412 

9, 24—413 

10, 10 ff— 412 

11, 31—408 
11, 55 ff— 414 
11, 56—159 
11, 79—413 

17, 22 —416 
30, 1L —416 

32, 12, 19—416 f 
35, 70—416 
46, 14—417 
72, 18—417 

iv. 

26, 29 ff— 417 
40, 26 ff— 491 
43, 38, 57—325 

v. 

18, 18 f— 159 
30, 17 ff— 157 
82, 3—159 
91, 20—416 

vi. 

19, 24-416 
104, 2—159 

117, 14—415 


Rantideva, 495 
Rasa, 343 ff, 348 f. 
RasavahinI, 76 
Rathaeshtao,! 456, 460, 
Ratheshtha, / 462, 464 
Rathantara, 156 
Ratrisukta, 450 
Rauhina, 388 
Ravana, 157 f, 416, 421, 
498 f. 

Ravee (river), 345 
Ravi the sun, 189 
Rawlinson’s (Rev. 6.) 
Herodotus, 292, 314, 
342, 356 

Regnier. M. Ad. Traite de 
la formation des mots 
dans la langue Grecque, 
262 

■, E'tude sur Pidiome 

des Vedas, 375 
Rei, 332 

Renan, E., Histoire des 
langues Semitiques, 218 
f, 269, 394 
Rephaim, 419 
Rhode, Dr., 333 
Ribbu, 279 
Rigveda, 188, 445 
Rigveda — i. 

1, 2—197 
4—209 

~, 7—209 

2, 1—205 

3, 7—205 

5, 3—209 

6, 5—209 

16, 3—209 

17, 6—209 

21, 1—209 

22, 16—21—203 
24, 1 f— 185 

27, 13—185 
33, 4, 5—363, 371, 
384 

33, 8-394 
35, 6-470 
37, 4—211 
48, 14—197 
51, 5—378 
— , 8, 9—291, 359, 
363 

— , 6-385 
53, 8 ff— 385 

62, 13—197 

63, 7—378 

64, 14—323 
78, 4—388 
89, 10-173 
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Bigveda — continued. 

91, 1, 6, 8, 12, 21— 
473 f 

100, 8-364 
— , 10—370 
— , 15 — 372 
— , 18 — 369 

101, 1—375 
101, 5—371 

103, 3—291, 359, 
303, 378 

104, 3—385 
108, 7—463, 465 
112, 14—389 
114, 1—201 

117, 21-359, 363 
126, 1, 7—342 

130, 7—384 
— , 8—360 

131, 4—372, 379 

132, 4—372 

133, 1—373 
164, 45— 155 
169, 3—173 
174, 2-376, 377 

— , 8—378 
176, 4—384 
189, 3—390 
ii. 

I, 11-323 

II, 18—371 
12, 2—388 

12, 4—282, 371 
— , 11—383 
— , 12—388 

14, 4-388 
— , 6—378 

15, 4—384 

19, 6—378 

20, 7—369, 375 
— , 8—379 

30, 8—386 

iii. 

12, 6—378 

16, 4—209 
23, 4—345 
30, 15 ff — 390 
32, 13—197 

34, 8, 9—282, 360, 
363, 389 
63, 14—369 

iv. 

4, 15—419 
6, 3—211 
16, 9—372 
— , 13—375 
23, 7—373 
26, 1, 2—360 
— , 3—378 


Bigveda — continued . 

28, 4—371 
30, 13—384 
— , 14—384 

— , 15, 21—386 
— , 18—347, 361 
— , 20—380 

41, 2—373 

50, 8 f — 463, 465 
57, 6 f— 421 

v. 

2, 3—373 
7, 10—372, 388 
20, 2—373 

29, 9, 10—376, 377, 
392 

30, 7, 9—387 

32, 8—376 

42, 9—372 
44, 8—173 

52, 17—347 

53, 9-343 

54, 15—323 
70, 3—369 

vi. 

4, 8-323 
12, 4—173 
14, 3—372 
18, 3—370 
20, 10—379 
— , 11—361 

22, 10—363 

23, 4—209 

25, 2, 3—361, 363 

26, 6—384 

31, 4—379 

33, 3-361, 363 

44, 13—197 

45, 31—347 

47, 24—461 

48, 8—323 

60, 6—361, 363 

61, 2, 13—346 
— , 3, 370 

vii. 

5, 3—376 
— , 6—361 

6, 3-377, 378 

18, 5—369 
— , 6—374 
— , 13—377 
— , 19—347 

19, 3—370 
— , 2—385 

21, 5—391 

22, 9—198 
33, 5—205 
83, 1—361 
95, 1, 2—346 


Bigveda — continued, 

99, 4—362 

100, 4—371 
104, 1, 2—390 

viii. 

1, 28—380 
7, 9—461 
14, 14—388 

17, 14—380 

18, 13—393 

19, 37—344 
22, 6- —360 
24, 27—362 
— , 30—344 
32, 26—387 

40, 6—384 
— , 10—387 
59, 10, 11—372 
62, 18—376 
66, 4—173 

84, 3—380 
87, 6—380 

ix. 

I, 8—360 

II, 2—461 

41, 1—375 
61, 2—389 
73, 5—375 

. 74, 8—323 
92, 5—360 
113, 7 ff— 469 

x. 

22, 7, 8—373 
27, 6—374 
34, 1— 352 
38, 3 — 362 
43, 4—360 

48, 1—361 
— , 2 — 461 
— , 7—374 

49, 3 — 362 

53, 4—175 

54, 1—387 

64, 9—343 

65, 11—362 
69, 6—385 
7J, 3—211 

' 73, 7—387 
75, 5—341 
— , 6—343 
83, 1—362 
— , 6—369 

86, 19—359 

87, 2 ff, 16— 391, 418 

88, 10—204 

89, 7—379 
90—454 f, 458 

90, 9— 189 
95, 7—387 
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Rigveda — continued, 

99, 3 — 391 
99, 6 — 388 

102, 3 — 362 

103, 1—172 
105, 8—374 
121, 4—349 
125, 4—209 

— , 6—211 
133, 2—172 
138, 3—362 
146, 1, 6—393 
Rijis'van, 376, 378, 385 
Rishabha, 1 97 
Rtshikas, 365 
Rishis, 196 ff. 

Ritter, Dr., 334 
Rock and pillar inscrip- 
tions, 69, 104 ff. 
Romakas, 491 
Romans, 267 ff. 

Rosen (Dr ) Rigveda, 370 
Roth, Dr. Rudolf, art. in 
Journ. Ger. Or. Society, 
quoted, 67, 153, 339 
, Literature and his- 
tory of the Veda, 170, 
191,335, 338, 341,347, 
351,355, 369, 446 . 

, Nirukta, 164, 166, 

169, 176, 180 f, 186, 
211, 343 f, 348, 356, 
360, etc. 

, Dissertation on the 

A.V., 173, 447 
— , art. inlndischo Stud., 
185 

Rudolphi, 283 
Rudra, 194, 201, 352,383, 
420 

Rudradaman, 1 32 
Rupasiddhi* (a Pali Gram- 
mar), 64, 60 


S 

SubaiT or Savari dialect, 
46, 50 

Sadiinlra, 403 ff, 442 
Sahara, 422 
Sahasauka, 160 
Sahya, 48 
Sahityadarpana, 60 
S'akas, 50, 365, 443 
S'ukalika, S'akalikT, 354 
Sakalya, 177 
S'ukapQni, 177, 204 
S akari dialect, 46, 60 


S'akatayana, 177 
S'akuni, 353 
Sukuntala, 14 
S'akyarauni, 494 
S akyasinha, 494 
Sftfoa Kercsaspa, 296 
Samanam Sevishta, 473 
Samaveda, 188, 191, 445 
S'ambara, 368, 3-78, 389, 
etc. 

Sanakas, 372 
Sandhi, 141 
S'anda 386 
S'andikas, 386 
Sanhitas, four Vedic, 187 
Sanjayanti, 491 
S'ankaracharya, 434 

, on Bfihad Ar. 

Up. 164 

S'ankhayana Br., 328 
Sanskrit, 44, 47 f. 
Saptasataka, 76 
Sapta Sindhavas, 295, 300 
S'arad, 380 
Surameya, 279 
S’aranyu, 279 
Sara^vata, 398 
Sarasvat, 346 
Sarasvatl (river), 310 f. 
338 ff, 345 ff, 370, 397 
ff, 441 

Sarasvatl (goddess) 329, 
399 

Sarasvatl-kanthubharana, 

160 

Sarayu, 314, 343 ff, 348 f, 
361, 405 

S'arva, 202, 299, 451 
S'utabaluksha, 177 
S'atadru, 339 
Siityahavya, 324 
S'atapatha Bruhmana — 
l. 1, 4, 14—386 

— 3, 5, 2—173 

— 4, 1, 10 ff— 402 

— 6, 3, 1 ff— 388 

— 7, 3, 8—202 

ii. 2, 2, 8 ff— 372 

— 6, 2, 17—352 

iii. 2, 1, 23—114 

iv. 2, 1, 6 f— 386 

— 4, 4, 3 ff, 14—381 

— 6, 7, 1—187 
viii. 1, 4, 10 — 352 
xi. 3, 1, 2—404 

— 5, 1, 10, 12—163 

— 6, 2, 1—404 
xiii. 4, 3, 7 f— 189 

— fr, 4, 6—184 


S'atapatha B. — cont. 

— 5, 4, 7—396 

— 8, 1, 5—485 
xiv. 4, 2, 22—184 
—6, 11, 2—156 

S'atyayana Bruhmana, 184 
Saujata, 183 
S'aunaka, 164 
S'aurasenI dialect, 36 f, 43 
ff, 48, 6 Of, 69 f, 108, 
127, 428 
S'avaras, 365 

Suyana’s commentary on 
li.V., quoted, 155, 164, 
179, 184, 186,197,212, 
299, 350, 360, 363, 463, 
etc. 

Schlcgel, A. W. von, his 
Essais, 281, 306, 335, 
466 

Schleicher, August, Com- 
pendium der Vergl. 
Grammat. der Indog. 
Sprachen, 216, 229 f, 
245, 490 

Scythians and their lan- 
guage, 486 ff. 

Seleucus, 336 
Semiramis, 336 
Semitic languages, 217 ff. 
Serica, 479 
S'esba, 163 
Setubandha, 48 
Sewafc or Suwad, 344 f. 
Shen Tamil, 436 
Siccacollum, 432 
S'imyus, 369 

Sindhu (Indus) 341 ff, 482 
Sindhugandharas, 483 
Sindhukshit, 341 
Sindhusauvlras, 406, 483 
S'ipha, 385 
Sirmur, 335 
S'isnadeva, 391 
Situ, 157 f, 413, 417, 421, 
498 

STta (the furrow) 421 
S'iva, 201 f, 204,299,420 
Sizyges, 479 
Skambha, 452 
Slavonic languages, 218 
Smritis, 163, 179 
Soastus, 334 
Sobhari, 344 
Sogdiana, 332, 481 
Sogdians, 342, 468 
Soma, 381, 469 ff. 
Somagiri, 325 
Soochundra, 431 
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Kammavakya, 63, 76 
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Sunahsepho, 185 
Subala, 353 
Sudas, 361 
S'uddhodana, 494 ff. 
Sudhesha, 49 
S'udras, 304 f, 310, 364, 
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Suduin, 349 
Sughdlia, 330 
Sugriva, 417 
S'ukra, 386 
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S'unasVepa, 184 
Surabhipattana, 491 
S'urparaka, 490 
Surya, 376 
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Sushoma, 342, 348 
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Sutlej, 345 (see S'utudrI) 
Sutras, 179 
Sutrapitaka, 56 
S'utudrI 341. 345 
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Svanaya, 342 
8var, 188 
Svarjit, 353 
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Thraetaono, 296, 330, 474 
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Trasadasyu, 344, 370 
Trayi viUya, 187, 445 
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Trimurfci, 202 
Trishtama, 343f 348 
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Urana, 388 
Uranos, 279 
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Urunjiru, 348 
Urva, 330 
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Vastu, 344 
Vatapi, 414 
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206 ff. 
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317, 474 
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361, 408, 421 
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217, 309, 317, 339 
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14, 75 
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in Lit. Centralblatt, 
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323, 369 f. 

, Sanskrit Gram., 208 

, Vishnu Purana, 342, 

398, 401, 411, 420 f. 
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297, 469 ff. 

, Mithra, 297 
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Yadu, 260, 348 
Yadavas, 260, 420 
Yajnaparibhasha, 179 
Yajnavalkya, 192, 298,404 
Yajnikas, 176 
Yajurveda, 188, 192, 445 
Yama, 296, 415, 469 f. 
Yamuna, 341, 345 ff, 482 
Yarkhand, 484 
Yaska, 151, 153, 164 
Yarfna, 456, 472 
Yatudhana, 389 ff, 418 
Yavanas, 139, 259 f, 423 
Yavyavatl, 348 
Yaxartes, 318, 480 f. 
Yayati, 260, 422 
Yazata, 473 
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472 ff. 
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Zeus, 279, 295 
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